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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  following  translation  has  been  undertaken  with  the  hope 
of  rendering  Kant's  Ktitii  titer  reinen  Femun/t  intelligible  to 
the  English  student. 

The  difficulties  which  meet  the  reader  and  the  translator 
of  this  celebrated  work  arise  from  various  causes,  Kant  was 
a  man  of  dear,  vigorous,  and  trenchant  thought,  and,  after 
nearly  twelve  years'  meditation,  could  not  be  in  doubt  as  to  his 
own  system.     But  the  Horatian  rule  of 

Verba  praevisam  rem  non  invita  sequentur) 

will  not  apply  to  him.  He  had  never  studied  the  art  of  ex- 
pression. He  wearies  by  frequent  repetitions,  and  employs  a 
great  number  of  words  to  express,  in  the  clumsiest  way,  what 
could  have  been  enounced  more  clearly  and  distinctly  in  a 
few.  The  main  statement  in  his  sentences  is  often  over- 
laid with  a  multitude  of  qualifying  and  explanatory  clauses  ; 
and  the  reader  is  lost  in  a  maze,  from  which  he  has  great 
difficulty  in  extricating  himself.  There  are  some  passages 
which  have  no  main  verb  ;  others,  in  which  the  author  loses 
sight  of  the  subject  with  which  he  set  out,  and  concludes  with 
a  predicate  regarding  something  else  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  his  argument.  All  this  can  be  easily  accounted  for.  Kant, 
as  he  mentions  in  a  letter  to  Lambert,  took  nearly  twelve 
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years  to  excogitate  his  Tiork,  and  only  five  months  to  wi^ite  it. 
He  was  a  German  professor,  a  student  of  solitary  habits, 
and  had  never,  except  on  one  occasion,  been  out  of  Eonigs- 
berg.  He  had,  besides,  to  propound  a  new  system  of  philoso- 
phy, and  to  enounce  ideas  that  were  entirely  to  revolutionise 
European  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
excellencies  of  style  in  this  work.  His  expression  is  often 
as  precise  and  forcible  as  his  thought;  and,  in  some  of 
his  notes  especially,  he  sums  up,  in  two  or  three  apt  and 
powerful  words,  thoughts  which,  at  other  times,  he  employs 
pages  to  develope.  His  terminology,  which  has  been  so 
violently  denounced,  is  really  of  great  use  in  clearly  deter- 
mining his  system,  and  in  rendering  its  peculiarities  more  easy 
of  comprehension. 

A  previous  translation  of  the  Kritik  exists,  which,  had  it 
been  satisfactory,  would  have  dispensed  with  the  present. 
But  the  translator  had,  evidently,  no  very  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  German  language,  and  still  less  with  his  subject. 
A  translator  ought  to  be  an  interpreting  intellect  between 
the  author  and  the  reader ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  the  only 
interpreting  medium  has  been  the  dictionary. 

Indeed,  Kant's  fate  in  this  country  has  been  a  very  hard 
one.  Misunderstood  by  the  ablest  philosophers  of  the  time, 
illustrated,  explained,  or  translated  by  the  most  incompetent, — 
it  has  been  his  lot  to  be  either  unappreciated,  misappre- 
hended, or  entirely  neglected.  Dugald  Stewart  did  not 
understand  his  system  of  philosophy — ^as  he  had  no  proper 
opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  it ;  Nitach* 
and  Willichf  undertook  to  introduce  him  to  the  Enghsh 
philosophical  public  ;  Richardson  and  Haywood  "  traduced" 

•  A  General  and  Introductory  View  of  Professor  Kant's  Principles. 
By  F.  A.  Kitsch.    London,  1796. 

t  WiUich's  Elements  of  Kant's  Philosophy,  8yo.'  1798. 
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him.  More  recently,  an  Analysis  of  the  Kritlk,  by  Mr. 
Haywood,  has  been  published,  which  consists  almost  entirely 
of  a  selection  of  sentences  from  his  own  translation : — a 
mode  of  analysis  which  has  not  served  to  make  the  subject 
more  intelligible.  In  short,  it  may  be  asserted  that  there 
is  not  a  single  English  work  upon  Kant,  which  deserres  to 
be  read,  or  which  can  be  read  with  any  profit,  excepting 
Semple's  translation  of  the  "  Metaphysic  of  Ethics."  All  are 
written  by  men  who  either  took  no  pains  to  understand 
Kant,  or  were  incapable  of  understanding  him.* 

The  following  translation  was  begun  on  the  basis  of  a  MS. 
translation,  by  a  scholar  of  some  repute,  placed  in  my  hands  by 
Mr.  Bohn,  with  a  request  that  I  should  revise  it,  as  he  had 
perceived  it  to  be  incorrect.  After  having  laboured  through 
about  eighty  pages,  I  found,  from  tlie  numerous  errors  and 
inaccuracies  pervading  it,  that  hardly  one-fifth  of  the  original 
MS',  remained.  I,  therefore,  laid  it  entirely  aside,  and  com- 
menced de  novo.  These  eighty  pages  I  did  not  cancel,  be- 
cause the  careful  examination  which  they  had  undergone, 
made  them,  as  I  believed,  not  an  unworthy  representation  of 
the  author. 

'i'  It  is  curious  to  observCi  in  all  the  English  works  written  spe- 
cially upon  Kant,  that  not  one  of  his  commentators  ever  ventures,  for  a 
moment,  to  leave  the  words  of  Kant,  and  to  explain  the  subject  he  may 
be  considering,  in  his  own  words.  Nitsch  and  Willich,  who  professed 
to  write  on  Kant's  philosophy,  are  merely  translators ;  Haywood,  even  in 
his  notes,  merely  repeats  Kant;  and  the  translator  of  ^*  Beck's  Principles 
of  the  Critical  Philosophy,"  while  pretending  to  give,  in  his  **  Translator's 
Preface,"  his  own  views  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  has  fabricated  his 
Preface  out  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Kant  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  translator  of  Kant's  "Essays  and  Treatises,"  (2  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1798.)  This  person  has  written  a  preface  to  each  of  the  volumes, 
and  both  are  alm<^  literal  translations  from  different  parts  of  Kant's 
works.  He  had  the  impudence  to  present  the  thoughts  contained  in  them 
as  his  own ;  few  being  then  able  to  detect  the  plagiarism. 
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The  second  edition  of  the  Kritik,  from  which  all  the  sub- 
geqnent  ones  have  been  reprinted  without  alteration^  is  followed 
in  the  present  translation.  Bosenkranz,  a  recent  editor,  main- 
tains that  the  author's  first  edition  is  far  superior  to  the 
second ;  and  Schopenhauer  asserts  that  the  alterations  in  the 
second  were  dictated  by  unworthy  motives.  He  thinks  the 
second  a  VerachUmmhesaerung  of  the  first;  and  that  the 
changes  made  by  Kant,  '*  in  the  weakness  of  old  age,"  have 
rendered  it  a  "  self-contradictory  and  mutilated  work."  I  am 
not  insensible  to  the  able  arguments  brought  forward  by  Scho- 
penhauer ;  while  the  authority  of  the  elder  Jacobi,  Michelet, 
and  others,  adds  weight  to  his  opinion.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  motives  imputed  to  Kant  could  have  influenced 
him  in  the  omission  of  certain  passagea^in  the  second  edition, — 
whether  fear  could  have  induced  a  man  of  his  character  to 
retract  the  statements  he  had  advanced.  The  opinions  he 
expresses  in  many  parts  of  the  second  edition,  in  pages  455^— 
460,  for  example,*  are  not  those  of  a  philosopher  who  would 
surrender  what  he  believed  to  be  truth,  at  the  outcry  of  preju- 
diced opponents.  Nor  are  his  attacks  on  the  **  sacred  doctrines 
of  the  old  dogmatic  philosophy,"  as  Schopenhauer  maintains, 
less  bold  or  vigorous  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  edition. 
And,  finally,  Kant's  own  testimony  must  be  held  to  be  of 
greater  weight  than  that  of  any  number  of  other  philosophers, 
however  learned  and  profound. 

No  edition  of  the  Kritik  is  very  correct.  Even  those  of 
Bosenkranz  and  Schubert,  and  Modes  and  Baumann,  contain 
errors  which  reflect  somewhat  upon  the  care  of  the  editors.  But 
the  common  editions,  as  well  those  printed  during,  as  after 
Kant's  life-time,  are  exceedingly  bad.  One  of  these,  the  *'  third 
edition  improved,  Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1791,"  swarms  with 
errors,  at  once  misleading  and  annoying. — Bosenkranz   has 

*  Of  the  present  translation. 
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made  a  number  of  very  happy  conjjectiiral  emendations^  the 
accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  doubted. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  that  it  has  been  found 
requisite  to  coin  one  or  two  new  philosophical  terms,  to  repre- 
sent those  employed  by  Kant.  It  was,  of  course,  almost  im- 
possible to  translate  the  Kritik  with  the  aid  of  the  philoso- 
phical vocabulary  at  present  used  in  England.  But  these  new 
expressions  have  been  formed  according  to  Horace's  maxim — 
parc^  detorta.  Such  is  the  verb  intuite  for  anschauen  ;  the 
manifold  in  intuition  has  also  been  employed  for  daa  Mannig^ 
faltige  der  Amchauung^  by  which  Kant  designates  the  yaried 
contents  of  a  perception  or  intuition.  Kant's  own  terminology 
has  the  merit  of  being  precise  and  consistent. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  reader  with  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  metaphysics — ^whatever  his  estimate  of  the 
utility  of  such  discussions, — the  value  of  Kant's  work,  as  an 
instrument  of  mental  discipline,  cannot  easily  be  overrated.  If 
the  present  translation  contribute  in  the  least  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  scientific  cultivation,  if  it  aid  in  the  formation 
of  habits  of  severer  and  more  profound  thought,  the  translator 
will  consider  himself  weU  compensated  for  his  arduous  and 
long-protracted  labour. 

J.  M.  D.  M. 
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HuMAif  reason,  in  one  sphere  of  its  cognition,  is  called  upon 
to  consider  questions,  which  it  cannot  decline,  as  they  are 
presented  hy  its  own  nature,  hut  w^ch  it  cannot  answer^  as 
they  transcend  every  faculty  of  the  mind.  . 

It  falls  into  this  difficulty  without  any  fault  of  its  own.  Tit 
hegins  with  principles,  which  cannot  he  dispensed  with  in  the 
field  of  experience,  and  the  truth  and  sufficiency  of  which  are» 
at  the  same  time,  insured  by  experience.    With  these  prindplea 
it  rises,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  its  own  nature,  to  ever 
higher  and  more  remote  conditions.     But  it  quickly  discovers 
that,  in  this  way,  its  labours  must  remain  ever  incomplete,* 
because  new  questions  never  cease  to  present  themselves  ;  and 
thus  it  finds  itself  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  principles: 
which  transcend  the  region  of  experience,  while  they  arej 
regarded  by  common  sense  without  dustrust.     It  thus  falls  into ! 
confusion  and  contradictions,  from  which  it  conjectures  the  | 
presence  of  latent  errors,  which,  however,  it  is  unable  to  dis- ' 
cover,  because  the   principles  it  employs,  transcending  the  \ 
limits  of  experience,  cannot  be  tested  oy  that  criterion.     The  ' 
arena  of  these  endless  contests  is  called  Metaphifsic^ 

Time  was,  when  she  was  the  queen  of  aU  the  sciences ;  and, 
if  we  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  she  certainly  deserves,  so  far 
as  regards  the  high  importance  of  her  object-matter,  this  title 
of  honour.  Now,  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  heap  coiv- 
tempt  and  scorn  upon  her ;  and  the  matron  mourns^  forlorn 
and  forsaken,  like  Hecuba, 

"  Modo  maxima  rerum, 
Tot  generis,  natUque  potens    .    .    . 
Nunc  tnhor  exnl,  inops.''* 

TAt  first,  her  government,  under  the  administration  of  the 

*  Ovid,  Metamorphoses* 

b 
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dogmatists,  was  an  absolute  despotism.    But,  as  the  legislative  > 

/continued  to  show  traces  of  the  ancient  barbaric  rule,  her  I 

.^>  ^^       I  empire  gradually  broke  up,  and  intestine  wars  introduced  the  ^ 

.  -?*       j  reign  «f  anarchy ;  while  the  sceptics,  like  nomadic  tribes,  who 

^y^  I  hate  a  permanent  habitation  and  settled  mode  of  living, 

\^^.        I  attacked  from  time  to  time  those  who  had  organised  them- 

I  selves  into  civil  communities^    But  their  number  was,  very 

happily,  small ;  and  thus  they  could  not  entirely  put  a  stop  to 

the  exertions  of  those  who  persisted  in  raising  new  edifices, 

although  on  no  settled  or  uniform  plan.     In  recent  times  the 

hope  dawned  upon  us  of  seeing  those  disputes  settled,  and  the 

legitimacy  of  her  claims  established  by  a  kind  oi  physiology  of 

the  human  understanding — that  of  the  celebrated  Locke.    But 

it  was  found  that, — although  it  was  affirmed  that  this  so-called 

qiieen  could  not  refer  her  descent  to  any  higher  source  than 

that  of  common  experience,  a  circumstance  which  necessarily 

brought    suspicion  on   her   claims, — as   this  genealogy  was 

incorrect,  she  persisted  in  the  advancement  of  her  claims 

to  sovereignty.    Thus  metaphysics  necessarily  fell  back  into 

the  antiquated  and  rotten  constitution  of  dogmatism,  and  again 

became  obnoxious  to  the  contempt  from  which  efforts  had  been 

made  to  save  it.     At  present,  as  all  methods,  according  to  the 

general  persuasion,  have    been  tried  in  vain,   there  reigns 

nought  but  weariness  and  complete  indifferentism — the  mother 

of  chaos  and  night  in  the  scientific  world,  but  at  the  same 

time  the  source  of,  or  at  least  the  prelude  to,  the  re-creation  and 

reinstallation  of  a  science,  when  it  has  fallen  into  confusion, 

obscurity,  and  disuse  from  ill- directed  effort. 

/^TPor  it  is  in  reality  vain  to  profess  indifference  in  regard  to  such 

inquiries,  the  object  of  which  cannot  be  indifferent  to  humanity. 

^Besides,  these  pretended  indifferentists,  however  much  theyi 

/      '     '  may  try  to  disguise  themselves  by  the  assumption  of  a  popular  I 

1  style  and  by  changes  on  the  language  of  the  schools,  un<  i 

.'  avoidably  fall  into  metaphysical  declarations  and  proposjdons, ' 

which  they  profess  to  regard  with  so  much  contempt^  At 

the  same  time,  this  indifference,  which  has  arisen  in  the  world 

of  science,  and  which  relates  to  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 

we  should  wish  to  see  destroyed  the  last,  is  a  phsenomenon  that 

well  deserves  our  attention  and  reflection.     It  is  plainly  not 

the  effect  of  the  levity,  but  of  the  matured  judgment*  of  the 

*^e  very  often  hear  complaints  of  the  shallowness  of  the  present  age, 
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age,  which  refases  to  be  any  longer  entertained  with  illusory 
knowledge.  It  is^  in  fact,  a  call  to  reason,  again  to  nnderteke 
the  most  laborioas  of  all  tasks — that  of  self-examinatioj^jiid'to 
establish  a  tribanal,  which  may  secure  it  in  its  well-^Rmndtd 
claims,  while  it  pronounces  against  all  baseless  assumptions 
and  pretensions,  not  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  but  according  to 
its  own  eternal  and  unchangeable  laws.  This  tribunal  is 
nothing  less  than  the  Critical  Investigation  of  Pure  Reason, 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  a  criticism  of  books  and  systems,  but 
a  critical  inquiry  into  the  finculty  of  reason,  with  reference  to 
the  cognitions  to  which  it  strives  to  attain  without  the  aid  of,'"'"' 
experience ;  in  other  words,  the  solution  of  the  question  re- 
garding the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  Metaphysics,  and  the 
determination  of  the  origin,  as  weU  as  of  the  extent  and  limits 
of  this  science.  All  this  must  be  done  on  the  basis  of 
principles. 

This  path — ^the  only  one  now  remaining — has  been  entered 
upon  by  me ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have,  in  this  way,  dis- 
covered the  cause  of — ^and  consequently  the  mode  of  removing 
— all  the  errors  which  have  hitherto  set  reason  at  variance  with 
itself,  in  the  sphere  of  non-empirical  thought.  I  have  not 
returned  an  evasive  answer  to  the  questions  of  reason,  by 
alleging  the  inability  and  limitation  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind ;  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  examined  them  completely  in 
the  light  of  principles,  and,  after  having  discovered  the  cause  of 
the  doubts  and  contradictions  into  which  reason  fell,  have 
solved  them  to  its  perfect  satisfaction.  It  is  true,  these  ques- 
tions have  not  been  solved  as  dogmatism,  in  its  vain  fancies 

and  of  the  decay  of  profound  sdence.  But  I  do  not  think  that  those 
which  rest  upon  a  secure  foundation,  such  as  Maihematics,  Physical 
Science,  &c.,  in  the  least  deserve  this  reproach,  hut  that  they  rather 
maintain  their  ancient  fame,  and  in  the  latter  case,  indeed,  far  surpass  it. 
The  same  would  he  the  case  with  the  other  kinds  of  cognition,  if  their 
principles  were  hut  firmly  established.  In  the  absence  of  this  security, 
indifference,  doubt,  and  finally,  severe  criticism  are  rather  signs  of  a  pro- 
found habit  of  thought.  Our  age  is  the  age  of  criticism,  to  which  every 
thing  must  be  subjected.  The  sacredness  of  religion,  and  the  authority  . 
of  legislation,  are  by  many  regarded  as  grounds  of  exemption  from  the 
examination  of  this  tribunal.  But,  if  they  are  exempted,  they  become  the  ^' 
subjects  of  just  suspicion,  and  cannot  lay  claim  to  sincere-  rest>ect,  which 
reason  accords  only  to  that  which  baa  stood  the  test  of  a  free  and  public 
examination.'^ 

-^  b  2 
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,;.  and  deBires,  had  expected ;  for  it  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the 
«  exercise  of  magical  arts,  and  of  these  I  have  no  knowledge. 
But  neither^do  these  come  within  the  compass  of  our  mental 
powers ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  philosophy  to  destroy  the 
illusions  which  had  their  origin  in  misconceptions,  whatever 
darling  hopes  and  valued  expectations  may  be  ruined  by  its 
explanations.  My  chief  aim  in  this  work  has  been  thorough- 
ness ;  and  I  make  bold  to  say,  that  there  is  not  a  single  meta- 
physical problem  that  does  not  find  its  solution,  or  at  least 
^   the  key  to  its  solution,  here.     Pure  reason  is  a  perfect  unity  ;^ 

(and  therefore,  if  the  principle  presented  by  it  prove  to  be  in- 
sufficient for  the  solution  of  even  a  single  one  of  those 
questions  to  which  the  very  nature  of  reason  gives  birth,  we 
must  reject  it,  as  we  could  not  be  perfectly  certain  of  its  suffi-^ 
ciency  in  the  case  of  the  others. 
> — "  While  I  say  this,  I  think  I  see  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
reader  signs  of  dissatisfaction  mingled  with  contempt,  when 
''^  he  hears  declarations  which  sound  so  boastful  and  extravagant ; 
and  yet  they  are  beyond  comparison  more  moderate  than  those 
advanced  by  the  commonest  author  of  the  commonest  philo- 
sophical programme,  in  which  the  dogmatist  professes  to  de- 
monstrate the  simple  nature  of  the  soul,  or  the  necessity  of  a 
primal  being.     Such  a  dogmatist  promises  to  extend  human 
knowledge  beyond  the  limits  of  possible  experience ;   while 
I  humbly  confess  that  this  is  completely  beyond  my  power. 
.  Instead  of  any  such  attempt,  I  confine  myself  to  the  exami- 
nation of  reason  alone  and  its  pure  thought ;  and  I  do  not 
need  to  seek  far  for  the  sum-total  of  its  cognition,  because  it 
has  its  seat  in  my  own  mind.     Besides,  common  logic  presents 
me  with  a  complete  and  systematic  catalogue  of  all  the  simple 
,  operations  of  reason  ;  and  it  is  my  task  to  answer  the  question 
how  far  reason  can  go,  without  the  material  presented  and  the 
.  aid  furnished  by  experience. 

So  much  for  the  completeness  and  thoroughness  necessary 

in  the  execution  of  the  present  task.     The  aims  set  before  us 

are  not  arbitrarily  proposed,  but  are  imposed  upon  us  by  the 

nature  of  cognition  itself. 

The  above  remarks  relate  to  the  matter  of  our  critical  in- 

Suiry.    As  regards  the  ybrm,  there  are  two  indispensable  con- 
itions,  which  any  one  who  undertakes  so  difficult  a  task  as 
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that  of  a  critique  of  pure  reason,  is  bound  to  MSI.     These 
conditions  are  certitude  and  cleamesM. 

As  regards  certitude,  I  have  fully  conyineed  myself  that,  in 
this  sphere  of  thought,  ojffmon  is  perfectly  inadmissible,  and 
that  eyerythiug  which  bears  the  least  semblance  of  an  hypo- 
thesis must  be  excluded,  as  of  no  value  in  snch  discussions. 
For  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  every  cognition  that  is  to  be 
established  upon  a  priori  grounds,  that  it  shall  be  held  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  ;  much  more  is  this  the  case  with  an  at* 
tempt  to  determine  all  pure  a  priori  cognition,  and  to  furnish 
the  standard — and  consequentiy  an  example — of  all  apodeictic 
(philosophical)  certitude.  Whether  I  hare  succeeded  in  what 
I  professed  to  do,  it  is  for  the  reader  to  determine  ;  it  is  the 
author's  business  merely  to  adduce  grounds  and  reasons,  with- 
out determining  what  influence  these  ought  to  have  on  the  mind 
of  his  judges.  But,  lest  anything  he  may  have  said  may  be- 
come tj^e  innocent  cause  of  doubt  in  their  minds,  or  tend  to 
weaken  the  effect  which  his  arguments  might  otherwise  pro- 
dace, — ^he  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  those  passages  which 
may  occasion  mistrust  or  difficulty,  although  these  do  not  con- 
cern the  main  purpose  of  the  present  work.  He  does  this 
solely  with  the  view  of  removing  ^om  the  mind  of  the  reader 
any  doubts  which  might  affect  his  jndjgment  of  the  work  as  a 
whole,  and  in  regard  to  its  ultimate  aim. 

I  know  no  investigations  more  necessary  for  a  full  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  faculty  which  we  call  understanding, 
and  at  the  same  time  for  the  determination  of  the  rules  and 
hmits  of  its  use,  than  those  undertaken  in  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Transcendental  Analytic,  under  the  title  oi  Deduction  of 
the  Pure  Conceptions  of  the  Understanding  ;  and  they  have  also 
cost  me  by  far  the  greatest  labour — ^labour  which,  I  hope,  will 
not  remain  uncompensated.  The  view  there  taken,  which  goes 
somewhat  deeply  into  the  subject,  has  two  sides.  The  one  re^  «k 
lates  to  the  objects  of  the  pure  understanding,  and  is  intended 
to  demonstrate  and  to  render  comprehensible  the  objective 
validity  of  its  a  priori  conceptions ;  and  it  forms  for  this 
reason  an  essential  part  of  the  Critique.  The  other  considers 
the  pure  understanding  itself,  its  possibility  and  its  powers  of 
cognition — that  is,  from  a  subjective  point  of  view ;  and,  al- 
though this  exposition  is  of  great  importance,  it  does  not  be- 
long essentially  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  work,  because  the 
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grand  question  is,  what  and  how  mnch  can  reason  and  nnder- 
standing,  apart  from  experience,  cognize,  and  not,  how  is  the 
faculty  of  thought  itself  possible  ?  As  the  latter  is  an  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  a  given  effect,  and  has  thus  in  it  some  sem- 
blance of  an  hypothesis  (although,  as  I  shall  show  on  another 
occasion,  this  is  really  not  the  fact),  it  would  seem  that,  in  the 
present  instance,  I  had  allowed  myself  to  enounce  a  mere 
opinion,  and  that  the  reader  must  therefore  be  at  hberty  to  hold 
a  different  opinion.  But  I  beg  to  remind  him,  that,  if  my  sub- 
jective deduction  does  not  produce  in  his  mind  the  conviction 
of  its  certitude  at  which  I  aimed,  the  objective  deduction,  with 
which  alone  the  present  work  is  properly  concerned,  is  in  every 
respect  satisfactory. 

As  regards  cleames8,  the  reader  hal  a  right  to  demand,  in 
the  first  place,  discursive  or  logical  clearness,  that  is,  on  the 
basis  of  conceptions,  and,  secondly,  intuitive  or  aesthetic  clear- 
ness, by  means  of  intuitions,  that  is,  by  examples  or  other 
modes  of  illustration  in  concreto.  I  have  done  what  I  could 
for  the  first  kind  of  inteUigibility.  This  was  essential  to  my 
purpose  ;  and  it  thus  became  the*  accidental  cause  of  my  in- 
abiUty  to  do  pomplete  justice  to  the  second  requirement.  I 
have, been  almost  always  at  a  loss,  during  the  progress  of  this 
work,  how  to  settle  this  question.  Examples  and  illustrations 
always  appeared  to  me  necessary,  and,  in  the  first  sketch  of 
the  Critique,  naturally  fell  into  their  proper  places.  But  I 
very  soon  became  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  my  task,  and  the 
numerous  problems  vnth  which  I  should  be  engaged ;  and,  as 
I  perceived  that  this  critical  investigation  would,  even  if  de- 
livered in  the  driest  scholastic  manner,  be  far  from  being  brief, 
I  found  it  unadvisable  to  enlarge  it  still  more  with  examples  and 
explanations,  which  are  necessary  only  from  a  popular  point 
of  view.  I  was  induced  to  take  this  course  from  the  consider- 
ation also,  that  the  present  work  is  not  intended  for  popular 
use,  that  those  devoted  to  science  do  not  require  such  helps, 
although  they  are  always  acceptable,  and  that  they  would  have 
materially  interfered  with  my  present  purpose.  Abb^  Ter- 
rasson  remarks  with  great  justice,  that  if  we  estimate  the  sise 
of  a  work,  not  from  the  number  of  its  pages,  but  from  the  time 
which  we  require  to  make  ourselves  master  of  it,  it  may  be 
said  of  many  a  book— -^Aa^  ii  would  be  much  shorter,  if  it 
were  not  so  short.      On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  com* 
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preliennbility  of  a  system  of  speculatire  cognition,  connected 
under  a  single  principle*  we  may  say  with  etfoal  justice — many 
a  book  would  have  been  much  clearer,  if  it  had  not  been  in- 
tended to  be  so  very  dear.  For  explanations  and  ezamplety 
and  other  helps  to  intelligibility,  aid  us  in  the  comprehension 
of  partg,  but  they  distract  the  attention,  dissipate  tlie  mental 
power  of  the  reader,  and  stand  in  the  way  of  his  forming  a 
clear  conception  of  the  whole;  as  he  cannot  attain  soon 
enough  to  a  survey  of  the  system,  and  the  colouring  and  em- 
bellishments bestowed  upon  it  prevent  his  observing  its  arti- 
culation or  organization, — ^which  is  the  most  important  con- 
edderation  with  him,  when  he  comes  to  judge  of  its  unity 
and  stability. 

The  reader  must  naturally  have  a  strong  inducement  to  co- 
operate vnth  the  present  author,  if  he  has  fbrmed  the  intention 
of  erecting  a  complete  and  solid  edifice  of  metaphysical 
science,  according  to  the  plan  now  laid  before  him.  Meta- 
physics, as  here  represented,  is  the  only  science  which  admits 
of  completion — and  with  little  labour,  if  it  is  united,  in  a 
short  time  ;  so  that  nothing  will  be  left  to  future  generations 
except  the  task  of  illustrating  and  applying  it  didactically. 
For  this  science  is  nothing  more  than  the  inventory  of  all 
that  is  given  us  hj  pure  reaaouy  systematically  arranged.  No- 
thing can  escape  our  notice  ;  for  what  reason  produces  from 
itself  cannot  lie  concealed,  but  must  be  brought  to  the  light 
by  reason  itself,  so  soon  as  we  have  discovered  the  common 
principle  of  the  ideas  we  seek.  The  perfect  unity  of  this 
kind  of  cognitions,  which  are  based  upon  pure  conceptions, 
and  uninfluenced  by  any  empirical  element,  or  any  peculiar 
intuition  leading  to  determinate  experience,  renders  this  com- 
pleteness not  only  practicable,  but  also  necessary. 

Tecum  habita,  et  nCris  quam  sit  tibi  carta  Bopellex.* 

Such  a  system  of  pure  speculative  reason  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  publish  under  the  title  of  Metaphysic  of  Nature,^  The 
content  of  this  work,  (which  will  not  be  half  so  long,)  will  be 
very  much  richer  than  that  of  the  present  Critique,  which 

*  Pernni. 

t  1q  contndistinction  to  the  Metaphysic  of  Ethics.  This  work  was 
never  published.    See  i^age  509.— Tr. 
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has  to  discover  the  sources  of  this  cognition  and  expose  the 
conditions  of  its  possibility,  and  at  the  same  time  to  clear  and 
level  a  fit  foundation  for  the  scientific  edifice.  In  the  present 
work,  I  look  for  the  patient  hearing  and  the  impartiality  of  a 
judge;  in  the  other,  for  the  good-will  and  assistance  of  a  co^ 
labourer.  For,  however  complete  the  list  of  principles  for 
this  system  may  be  in  the  Critique,  the  correctness  of  the 
system  requires  that  no  deduced  conceptions  should  be  absent. 
These  cannot  be  presented  a  priori,  but  must  be  gradually 
discovered ;  and,  while  the  syntheeie  of  conceptions  has  been 
fully  exhausted  in  the  Critique,  it  is  necessary  that,  in  the  pro- 
posed work,  the  same  should  be  the  case  with  their  analysis. 
But  this  will  be  rather  an  amusement  than  a  labour. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION.~(1787.) 

Whethxb  the  treatment  of  that  portion  of  our  knowledge 
which  lies  within  the  province  of  pure  reason,  advances  with 
that  undeviating  certainty  which  characterises  the  progress  of 
science^  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  determine.  If  we  find  those 
who  are  engaged  in  metaphysical  pursuits,  unable  to  come  to 
an  understanding  as  to  the  method  which  they  ought  to  follow ; 
if  we  find  them,  after  the  most  elaborate  preparations,  invari- 
ably brought  to  a  stand  before  the  goal  is  reached,  and  com- 
pelled to  retrace  their  steps  and  strike  into  fresh  paths,  we 
may  then  feel  quite  sure  thiat  they  are  far  from  having  attained 
to  the  certainty  of  scientific  progress,  and  may  rather  be  said 
to  be  merely  groping  about  in  the  dark.  In  these  circum- 
stances we  shall  render  an  important  service  to  reason  if  we 
succeed  in  simply  indicating  the  path  along  which  it  must 
travel,  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  results, — even  if  it  should  be 
found  necessary  to  abandon  many  of  those  aims  which,  without 
reflection,  have  been  proposed  for  its  attainment. 

That  Logic  has  advanced  in  this  sure  course,  even  from  the 
earUest  times,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  since  Aristotle,  it 
hxifi  been  unable  to  advance  a  step,  and  thus  to  all  appearance 
has  reached  its  completion.  For,  if  some  of  the  modems  have 
thought  to  enlarge  ita  domain  by  introducing  psgehologieal 
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discussions  on  the  mental  ftumlties,  such  as  imagination  and 
wit,  metaphysical  discussionB  on  the  origin  of  knowledge  and 
the  different  kinds  of  certitude,  according  to  the  difference  of 
the  ohjects  (Idealism,  Scepticism,  and  so  on),  or  anthropological 
discussions  on  prejudices,  their  causes  and  remedies :  this  at- 
tempt, on  the  part  of  these  authors,  only  shews  their  ignorance 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  logical  science.  We  do  not  enlarge, 
hut  disfigure  the  sciences  when  we  lose  sight  of  their  respective 
limits,  and  allow  them  to  run  into  one  another.  O^ow  logic  is 
enclosed  within  limits  which  admit  of  perfectly  dear  defini- 
tion ;  it  is  a  science  which  has  for  its  ohject  nothing  hut  the 
exposition  and  proof  of  the^^rma/ laws  of  all  thought,  whether 
it  he  a  priori  or  empirical,  whatever  he  its  origin  or  its  object, 
and  whatever  the  difficulties — ^natural  or  accidental — ^which  it 
encounters  in  the  human  mind^ 

The  early  success  of  logic  must  be  attributed  exclnsiTe]y 
to  the  narrowness  of  its  field,  in  which  abstraction  may,  or 
rather  must,  be  made  of  all  the  objects  of  cognition  with  their 
characteristic  distinctions,  and  in  which  the  understanding 
has  only  to  deal  with  itself  and  vnth  its  own  forms.  It  is, 
obviously,  a  much  more  difficult  task  for  reason  to  strike  into 
the  sure  path  of  science,  where  it  has  to  deal  not  simply  with 
itself,  but  with  objects  external  to  itself.  Hence,  logic  is 
properly  only  b.  propedeutic — forms,  as  it  were,  the  vestibule  of 
the  sciences ;  and  while  it  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  vrith  regard  to  the  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge,' still  the  acquisition  of  real,  substantive  knowledge  is  to 
be  sought  only  in  the  sciences  properly  so  called,  that  is,  in 
the  objective  sciences. 

/  Now  these  science^,  if  they  can  be  termed  rational  at  all,\ 

'must  contain  elements  of  a  priori  cognition,  and  this  cogni- ' 

tion  may  stand  in  a  two-fold  relation  to  its  object.      Either  it 

may  have  to  determine  the  conception  of  the  object — which 

must  be  supplied  extraneously,  or  it  may  have  to  establish 

its  reality.     The  former  is   theoretical,  the  latter  practical^ 

rational  cognition.     In  both,  the  pure  or  a  priori  element 

1  must  be  treated  first,  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 

I  that  which  is  supplied  from  other  sources.     Any  other  method 

\^can  only  lead  to  irremediable  confusion. 

Mathematics  and  Physics  are  the  two  theoretical  sciences 
which  have  to  determine  their  objects  a  priori.  The  former 
is  purely  a  priori^  the  latter  is  partially  so,  but  is  also  de- 
pendent on  other  sources  of  cognition. 
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In  the  earliest  times  of  which  history  affords  us  any  record, 
mathematics  had  already  entered  on  the  sure  course  of  science, 
among  that  wonderful  nation,  the  Greeks.  StUl  it  is  not  to  he 
supposed  that  it  was  as  easy  for  this  science  to  strike  into,  or 
rather  to  construct  for  itself,  that  royal  road,  as  it  was  for 
logic,  in  which  reason  has  only  to  deal  with  itself.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  it  must  have  remained  long — chiefly 
among  the  Egyptians — ^in  the  stage  of  blind  groping  after  its 
true  aims  and  destination,  and  that  it  was  revolutionised  by 
the  happy  idea  of  one  man,  who  struck  out  and  determined 
for  all  time  the  path  which  this  science  must  follow,  and  which 
admits  of  an  indefinite  advancement.  The  history  of  this 
intellectual  revolution — much  more  important  in  its  results 
than  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  celebrated  Gape  of 
Good  Hope — and  of  its  author,  has  not  been  preserved.  But 
Diogenes  Laertius,  in  naming  the  supposed  discoverer  of  some 
of  the  simplest  elements  of  geometrical  demonstration — ele- 
ments which,  according  to  the  ordinary  opinion,  do  not  even 
require  to  be  proved — makes  it  apparent  that  the  change  in- 
troduced by  the  first  indication  of  this  new  path,  must  have 
seemed  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  mathematicians  of  that 
age,  and  it  has  thus  been  secured  against  the  chance  of  ob- 
livion. A  new  light  must  have  flashed  on  the  mind  of  the 
first  man  {Thales^  or  whatever  may  have  been  his  name) 
who  demonstrated  the  properties  of  the  isosceles  triangle. 
For  he  found  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  meditate  on  the 
figure,  as  it  lay  before  his  eyes,  or  the  conception  of  it,  as  it 
existed  in  his  mind,  and  thus  endeavour  to  get  at  the  know- 
ledge of  its  properties,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  produce 
these  properties,  as  it  were,  by  a  positive  a  priori  construction  ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  arrive  with  certainty  at  ajpnbri  cognition, 
he  must  not  attribute  to  the  object  any  other  properties  than 
those  which  necessarily  followed  from  that  which  he  had  him- 
self, in  accordance  with  his  conception,  placed  in  the  object. 

A  much  longer  period  elapsed  before  PAy^'cf  entered  on  the 
highway  of  science.  For  it  is  only  about  a  century  and 
a  half  since  the  wise  Bacon  gave  a  new  direction  to  physical 
studies,  or  rather — ^as  others  were  already  on  the  right  track — 
imparted  fresh  vigour  to  the  pursuit  of  this  new  direction. 
Here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  mathematics,  we  find  evidence  of 
a  rapid  intellectual  revolution. — In  the  remarks  which  follow 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  empirical  side  of  natural  science. 
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When  Galilsi  experimented  with  ballB  of  a  definite  weight 
on  the  inclined  plane,  when  Tokbicsi«li  caused  the  air  to 
sastain  a  weight  which  he  had  calculated  hefozehand  to  he 
equal  to  that  of  a  definite  column  of  water,  or  when  Stahl» 
at  a  later  period,  converted  metals  into  lime,  and  reoouTerted 
lime  into  metal,  by  the  addition  and  Bubtiaction  of  certain 
elements  ;*  a  light  broke  upon  all  natural  philoaophera. 
They  learned  that  reason  only  perceives  that  which  it  pro- ^i 
duces  after  its  own  design ;  that  it  must  not  be  content  to  \ 
follow^  as  it  were,  in  the  leading-strings  of  nature,  but 
must  proceed  in  advance  with  principles  of  judgment 
according  to  unvarying  laws,  and  compel  nature  to  reply 
to  its  questions.  For  accidental  observations,  made  ac- 
cording to  no  preconceived  plan,  cannot  be  united  under  a 
necessary  law.  But  it  is  this  that  reason  seeks  for  and 
requires.  It  is  only  the  principles  of  reason  which  can  give 
to  concordant  phenomena  the  validity  of  laws,  and  it  is.  only 
when  experiment  is  directed  by  these  rational  principles,  that 
it  can  have  any  real  utility.  Reason  must  approach  nature 
with  the  view,  indeed,  of  receiving  information  from  it,  not, 
however,  in  the  character  of  a  pupil,  who  listens  to  all  that  . 
his  master  chooses  to  tell  him,  but  in  that  of  a  judge,  who 
compels  the  witnesses  to  reply  to  those  questions  which  he 
himself  thinks  fit  to  propose.  To  this  single  idea  must  the ' ' 
revolution  be  ascribed,  by  which,  after  groping  in  the  dark  for 
so  many  centuries,  natural  science  was  at  length  conducted 
into  the  path  of  certain  progress. 

We  come  now  to  metaphysics,  a  purely  speculative  science, 
which  occupies  a  completely  isolated  position,  and  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  teachings  of  experience.  It  deals  with 
mere  conceptions — not,  like  mathematics,  with  conceptions 
applied  to  intuition — and  in  it,  reason  is  the  pupil  of  itself 
alone.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the  sciences,  and  would  still  survive, 
even  if  aU  the  rest  were  swallowed  up  in  the  abyss  of  an  all- 
destroying  barbarism.  But  it  has  not  yet  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  attain  to  the  sure  scientific  method.  Tbis  mil  be  ap- 
parent, if  we  apply  the  tests  which  we  proposed  at  the  outset. 
We  find  that  reason  perpetually  comes  to  a  stand,  when  it 
attempts  to  gain  a  priori  the  perception  even  of  those  laws 

*  I  de  not  here  follow  with  exactness  the  history  of  the  experimental 
method,  of  which,  indeed,  the  firtt  steps  are  involved  in  some  ol>8cnrity. 
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which  the  most  common  experience  confirms.  We  find  it 
compelled  to  retrace  its  steps  in  innomerable  instances,  and  to 
abandon  the  path  on  which  it  had  entered,  because  this  does 
not  lead  to  the  desired  result.  We  find,  too,  that  those  who 
are  engaged  in  metaphysical  pursuits  are  far  from  being  able 
to  agree  among  themselves,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  this 
science  appears  to  furnish  an  arena  specially  adapted  for  the 
display  of  skill  or  the  exercise  of  strength  in  mock-contests — 
a  field  in  which  no  combatant  ever  yet  succeeded  in  gaining 
an  inch  of  ground,  in  which,  at  least,  no  victory  was  ever  yet 
crowned  with  permanent  possession. 

This  leads  us  to  enquure  why  it  is  that,  in  metaphysics,  the 
sure  path  of  science  has  not  hitherto  been  found.  Shall  we 
suppose  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  it?  Why  then  should 
nature  have  visited  our  reason  with  restless  aspirations  after  it, 
as  if  it  were  one  of  our  weightiest  concerns  ?  Nay,  more,  how 
little  cause  should  we  have  to  place  confidence  in  our  reason, 
if  it  abandons  us  in  a  matter  about  which,  most  of  all,  we 
desire  to  know  the  truth — ^and  not  only  so,  but  even  allures  us 
to  the  pursuit  of  vain  phantoms,  only  to  betray  us  in  the  end  ? 
Or,  if  the  path  has  only  hitherto  been  missed,  what  indications 
do  we  possess  to  guide  us  in  a  renewed  investigation,  and  to 
enable  us  to  hope  for  greater  success  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  our  predecessors  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  examples  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  brought  into 
their  present  condition  by  a  sudden  revolution,  are  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  essential  circum- 
'  stances  of  the  change  which  has  proved  so  advantageous  to 
them,  and  to  induce  us  to  make  the  experiment  of  imitating 
them,  so  far  as  the  analogy  which,  as  rational  sciences,  they 
bear  to  metaphysics  may  permit.  It  has  hitherto  been  as- 
sumed that  our  cognition  must  conform  to  the  objects ;  but 
all  attempts  to  ascertain  anything  about  these  objects  a  priori, 
by  means  of  conceptions,  and  thus  to  extend  the  range  of  our 
knowledge,  have  been  rendered  abortive  by  this  assumption. 
Let  us  then  make  the  experiment  whether  we  may  not  be  more 
successful  in  metaphysics,  if  we  assume  that  the  objects  must 
conform  to  our  cognition.  This  appears^  at  all  events,  to  ac- 
cord better  with  Uie  pombilify  of  our  gaining  the  end  we 
have  in  view,  that  is  to  say,  of  arriving  at  the  cognition  of 
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objects  a  priori,  of  determining  something  with  respect  to  these 
objects,  before  they  are  given  to  ns.  We  here  propose  to  do 
just  what  CopsBNicuB  did  in  attemptbg  to  explain  tne  celestial 
movements.  When  he  found  that  he  could  make  no  proeress 
by  assuming  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  revolved  round  the 
spectator,  he  reversed  the  process,  and  tried  the  experiment  of 
assuming  that  the  spectator  revolved,  while  the  stars  remained 
at  rest.  We  may  make  the  same  experiment  with  regard  to 
the  intuition  of  objects.  If  the  intuition  must  conform  to  the 
nature  of  the  objects,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  know  anything 
of  them  a  priori.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  conforms 
to  the  nature  of  our  faculty  of  intuition^  I  can  then  easily 
conceive  the  possibility  of  such  an  a  priori  knowledge.  Now 
as  I  cannot  rest  in  the  mere  intuitions,  but — if  they  are  to  be- 
come cognitions — must  refer  them,  as  representations,  to  some- 
thing, as  olject,  and  must  determine  the  latter  by  means  of 
the  former,  here  again  there  are  two  courses  open  to  me? 
Either,  first,  I  may  assume  that  the  conceptions,  by  which  I 
efifect  t^is  determination,  conform  to  the  object — and  in  this 
case  I  am  reduced  to  the  same  perplexity  as  before ;  or  secondly, 
I  may  assume  that  the  objects,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
that  experience,  in  which  alone  as  given  objects,  they  are  cog- 
nized, conform  to  my  conceptions — and  then  I  am  at  no  loss 
how  to  proceed.  For  experience  itself  is  a  mode  of  cognition 
which  requires  understanding.  Before  objects  are  given  to 
me,  that  is,  a  priori,  I  must  presuppose  in  myself  laws  of 
the  understanding  which  are  expressed  in  conceptions  a 
priori.  To  these  conceptions,  then,  all  the  objects  of  experi- 
ence must  necess^y  conform.  Now  there  are  objects  which 
reason  thinks,  and  that  necessarily,  but  which  cannot  be  given 
in  experience,  or,  at  least,  cannot  be  given  so  as  reason  t£unks 
them.  The  attempt  to  think  these  objects  will  hereafter  furnish 
an  excellent  test  of  the  new  method  of  thought  which  we  have 
adopted,  and  which  is  based  on  the  principle  that  we  only 
cognize  in  things  a  priori  that  which  we  ourselves  place  in 
them.* 

*  This  method,  accordingly,  which  we  have  borrowed  £n>m  the  natural 
philosopher,  conidsts  in  seeking  for  the  elements  of  pure  reason  in  that 
wkieh  admiit  of  wt^rmatUm  or  refutation  by  experiment.  Now  the 
propontkHia  of  pure  reason,  especially  when  they  transcend  the  limits  of 
potuble  experience,  do  not  admit  of  our  making  any  experiment  with  their 
•IjteU,  at  in  natural  science.    Hence,  with  regard  to  those  conceptiont 
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This  attempt  sacceeds  as  well  as  we  could  desire,  and  pro- 
mises to  metaphysics,  in  its  first  part — that  is,  where  it  is 
occupied  with  conceptions  aprioriy  of  which  the  correspond- 
ing objects  may  be  given  in  experience — the  certain  course  of 
science.  For  by  this  new  method  we  are  enabled  perfectly  to 
explain  the  possibility  of  a  priori  cognition,  and,  what  is  more, 
to  demonstrate  satisfactorily  the  laws  which  He  a  priori  at  the 
foundation  of  nature,  as  the  sum  of  the  objects  of  ex- 
perience— neither  of  which  was  possible  according  to  the  pro- 
cedure hitherto  followed.  But  from  this  deduction  of  the 
faculty  of  a  priori  cognition  in  the  first  part  of  Metaphysics, 
we  derive  a  surprising  result,  and  one  which,  to  all  appearance, 
militates  against  the  great  end  of  Metaphysics,  as  treated  in 
the  second  part.  For  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
^-  faculty  of  cognition  is  unable  to  transcend  the  limits  of  pos- 
sible experience ;  and  yet  this  is  precisely  the  most  essential 
object  of  this  science.     The  estimate  of  our  rational  cognition 

)  a  priori  at  which  we  arrive  is  that  it  has  only  to  do  with  phse- 
nomena,  and  that  things  in  themselves,  while  possessing  a  real 
existence,  lie  beyond  its  sphere.  Here  we  are  enabled  to  put 
the  justice  of  this  estimate  to  the  test.  For  that  which  of 
necessity  impeb  us  to  transcend  the  limits  of  experience  and 
of  all  phsenomena,  is  the  unconditioned,  which  reason  absolutely 
requires  in  things  as  they  are  in  themselvep,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  series  of  conditions.  Now,  if  it  appears  that  when, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  assume  that  our  cognition  conforms  to 
its  objects  as  things  in  themselves,  the  unconditioned  cannot 
be  thought  without  contradiction,  and  that  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  assume  that  our  representation  of  things  as  they 
are  given  to  us,  does  not  conform  to  these  things  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  but  that  these  objects,  as  phaenomena,  conform  to 
our  mode  of  representation,  the  contradiction  disappears  :  we 

fmd  principle*  vrhich  we  assume  a  priori,  our  only  course  will  be  to  view\ 
'them  from  two  different  sides.  We  must  regard  one  and  the  same  con-  '• 
ception,  on  the  one  handy  in  relation  to  experience  as  an  object  of  the ' 
senses  and  of  the  understanding,  on  the  other  hand,  in  relation  to  reason, 
isolated  and  transcending  the  limits  of  experience,  as  an  object  of  mere 
thought.  Now  if  we  find  that,  when  we  regard  things  from  this  double 
point  of  view,  the  result  is  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  pure  reason, 
but  that,  when  we  regard  them  from  a  single  point  of  view,  reason  is 
involved  in  self-contradiction,  then  the  experiment  will  establish  the 
correctness  of  this  distinctionT) 
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shall  then  be  conTinced  of  the  trnth  of  that  which  we  began 
by  aasuming  for  the  sake  of  experiment ;  we  may  look  npon 
it  as  established  that  the  unconditioned  docs  not  lie  in  things 
as  we  know  them,  or  as  they  are  giren  to  ns,  bat  in  things 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  beyond  tJie  range  of  onr  cognition.* 

Bat,  after  we  hare  thus  denied  the  power  of  speculative 
reason  to  make  any  progress  in  the  sphere  of  the  supersensi- 
ble, it  still  remains  for  our  consideration  whether  data  do  not 
exist  in  praetieal  cognition,  which  may  enable  us  to  determine 
the  transcendent  conception  of  the  unconditioned,  to  rise 
beyond  the  limits  of  all  possible  experience  ft'om  a,  practical 
point  of  yiew,  and  thus  to  satisfy  the  great  ends  of  metaphy- 
sics. Specnlative  reason  has  thus,  at  least,  made  room  for 
such  an  extension  of  our  knowledge  ;  and,  if  it  must  leave  this 
space  vacant,  still  it  does  not  rob  us  of  the  liberty  to  fill  it  up, 
if  we  can,  by  means  of  practical  data^-nay,  it  even  challengeB 
us  to  make  the  attempt.f 

This  attempt  to  introduce  a  complete  revolution  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  metaphysics,  after  the  example  of  the  Geometri- 
cians and  Natural  Philosophers,  constitutes  the  aim  of  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Speculative  Reason.  It  is  a  treatise  on  the  * 
method  to  be  followed,  not  a  system  of  the  science  itself. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  marks  out  and   defines  both  the 

*  This  experiment  of  pure  reason  has  a  great  similarity  to  that  of  the 
Chemists,  which  they  term  the  experiment  of  reduction,  or,  more  usually, 
the  tynthetic  process.  The  analym  of  the  metaphysician  separates  pore 
cognition  a  priori  into  two  heterogeneous  elements,  viz.,  the  cognition  of 
things  as  phsenomena,  and  of  things  in  themselves.  Dialectic  combines 
these  again  into  harmony  with  the  necessary  rational  idea  of  the  uncon- 
ditioned, and  finds  that  this  harmony  never  results  except  through  the 
above  distinction,  which  is,  therefore,  concluded  to  be  just. 

t  So  the  central  laws  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  es- 
tablished the  truth  of  that  which  Copernicus,  at  first,  assumed  only  as  a 
hypothesis,  and,  at  the  same  time,  brought  to  light  that  invisible  force 
(Newtonian  attraction)  which  holds  the  universe  together.  The  latter 
would  have  remained  for  ever  undiscovered,  if  Copernicus  had  not  ven- 
tured  on  the  experiment — contrary  to  the  senses,  but  still  just~of  looking 
for  the  observed  movements  not  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  in  the  spec- 
tator. In  this  Preface  I  treat  the  new  metaphysical  method  as  a  hypothesis 
with  the  view  of  rendering  ^>parent  the  first  attempts  at  such  a  change  of 
method,  which  are  always  hypothetical.  But  in  the  Critique  itself  it  will 
be  demonstrated,  not  hypothetically,  but  apodeictically,  from  the  nature  of 
onr  representations  of  space  and  time,  and  from  the  elementary  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding. 
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external  boandaries  and  the  internal  structure  of  this  Science, 
For  pure  speculative  reason  has  this  peculiarity,  that,  in 
choosing  the  various  objects  of  thought,  it  is  able  to  define  the 
limits  of  its  own  faculties,  and  even  to  give  a  complete  enu- 
meration of  the  possible  modes  of  proposing  problems  to  itself, 
and  thus  to  sketch  out  the  entire  system  of  metaphysics.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  cognition  a  priori^  nothing  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  objects  but  what  the  thinking  subject  derives 
from  itself;  and,  on  the  other  handrlCtoon  is,  in  regard  to  the 
principles  of  cognition,  a  perfectly  distinct,  independent  unity, 
in  which,  as  in  an  organised  body,  every  member  exists  for 
the  sake  of  the  others,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  each,  so  that 
no  principle  can  be  viewed,  with  safety,  in  one  relationship, 
unless  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  total 
use  of  pure  reason.  Hence,  too,  metaphysics  has  this  singular 
advantage — an  advantage  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  no  other 
science  which  has  to  do  with  objects — that,  if  once  it  is  con- 
ducted into  the  sure  path  of  science,  by  means  of  this  criti- 

^cism,  it  can  then  take  in  the  whole  sphere  of  its  cognitions, 
and  can  thus  complete  its  work,  and  leave  it  for  the  use  of 

•  posterity,  as  a  capital  which  can  never  receive  fresh  acces- 
sions. For  metaphysics  has  to  deal  only  with  principles  and 
with  the  limitations  of  its  own  employment  as  determined  by 
these  principles.  To  this  perfection  it  is,  therefore,  bound,  as 
the  fundamental  science,  to  attain,  and  to  it  the  maxim  may 
justly  be  applied : — 

Nil  actam  reputans,  si  quid  saperesset  agendum. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  what  kind  of  a  treasure  is  this  that  we 
propose  to  bequeath  to  posterity  ?  What  is  the  real  value  of 
this  system  of  metaphysics,  purified  by  criticism,  and  thereby 
reduced  to  a  permanent  condition  ?  A  cursory  view  of  the 
present  work  will  lead  to  the  supposition  that  its  use  is  merely 
11  neffdtwe,  that  it  only  serves  to  warn  us  against  venturing,  vnth 
!  speculative  reason,  beyond  the  limits  of  experience.  This  is, 
in  fact,  its  primary  use.  But  this,  at  once,  assumes  a,  positive 
value,  when  we  observe  that  the  principles  with  which  specu- 
lative reason  endeavours  to  transcend  its  limits,  lead  inevitably, 
not  to  the  extension,  but  to  the  contraction  of  the  use  of 
reason,  inasmuch  as  they  threaten  to  extend  the  limits  of  sen- 
sibility, which  is  their  proper  sphere,  over  the  entire  realm  of 
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thought,  and  thus  to  supplant  the  pure  (practical)  use  of 
reason.  So  far,  then,  as  this  criticism  is  occupied  in  confining 
speculative  reason  within  its  proper  bounds,  it  is  only  negative ; 

|!  but,  inasmuch  as  it  thereby,  at  the  same  time,  removes  an 

^  obstacle  which  impedes  and  even  threatens  to  destroy  the  use 
of  practical  reason,  it  possesses  a  positive  and  very  important 
value.  In  order  to  admit  this,  we  have  only  to  be  convinced 
that  there  is  an  absolutely  necessary  use  of  pure  reason — 
the  moral  use — in  which  it  inevitably  transcends  the  limits 
of  sensibility,  without  the  aid  of  speculation,  requiring 
only  to  be  insured  against  the  effects  of  a  speculation  which 
would  involve  it  in  contradiction  with  itself.  To  deny  the 
positive  advantage  of  the  service  which  this  criticism  renders 
us,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  maintain  that  the  system  of 
police  is  productive  of  no  positive  benefit,  since  its  main 
business  is  to  prevent  the  violence  which  citizen  has  to  appre- 
hend from  citizen,  that  so  each  may  pursue  his  vocation  in 

Ifpeace  and  security.  That  space  and  time  are  only  forms  of 
sensible  intuition,   and    hence  are    only    conditions   of  the 

nexistence  of  things  as  phaenomena ;  that,  moreover,  we  have 
no  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  and,  consequently,  no 
elements  for  the  cognition  of  things,  except  in  so  far  as  a  cor- 
responding intuition  can  be  given  to  these  conceptions  ;  that, 
accordingly,  we  can  have  no  cognition  of  an  object,  as  a  thing 
in  itself,  but  only  as  an  object  of  sensible  intuition,  that  is,  as  a 
phsenomenon, — all  this  is  proved  in  the  Analytical  part  of  the 
Critique ;  and  from  this  the  hmitation  of  all  possible  specula- 
tive cognition  to  the  mere  objects  of  experience,  follows  as  a 
necessary  result.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  carefully  borne 
in  mind  that,  while  we  surrender  the  power  of  cognizing,  we 
still  reserve  the  power  of  thinking  objects,  as  things  in  them- 
selves.*    For,  otherwise,  we  should  require  to  affirm  the  exist- 

*  In  order  to  cognize  an  object,  I  must  be  able  to  prove  its  possibility, 
either  from  its  reality  as  attested  by  experience,  or  a  priori^  by  means  of 
reason.  But  I  can  think  what  I  please,  provided  only  I  do  not  contradict 
myself ;  that  is,  provided  my  conception  is  a  possible  thought,  though  I 
may  be  unable  to  answer  for  the  existence  of  a  corresponding  object  in  the 
sum  of  possibilities.  But  something  more  is  required  before  I  can 
attribute  to  such  a  conception  objective  validity,  that  is  real  possibility— 
the  other  possibility  being  merely  logical.  We  are  not,  however,  confined 
to  theoretical  sources  of  cognition  for  the  means  of  satisfying  this  addi- 
tional requirement,  but  may  derive  them  from  practical  sources. 

c 
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aence  of  an  appeanmce,  vithout  aomething  that  appears— 
'Which  would  be  "absurd.  Now  let  as  suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  we  had  not  undertaken  this  criticism,  and,  accordingly, 
had  not  drawn  the  necessary  distinction  between  things,  as 
objects  of  experience,  and  tblngs,  as  they  are  in  themselyes. 
The  principle  of  causahty,  and,  by  consequence,  the  mecha- 
nism of  nature  as  determined  by  causality,  would  then  have 
absolute  yahdity  in  relation  to  all  things  as  efficient  causes.  I 
should  then  be  unable  to  assert,  with  regard  to  one  and  the  same 
being,  e.  g.y  the  human  soul,  that  its  will  yAfree^  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  subject  to  natural  necessity,  that  is,  not  ftee, 
without  falling  into  a  palpable  contradiction,  for  in  both  pro- 
positions I  should  take  the  soul  in  the  same  sigfdfieation,  as  a 
thing  in  general,  as  a  thing  in  itself — as,  without  previous 
criticism,  I  could  not  but  take  it*  Suppose  now,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  we  have  undertaken  this  criticism,  and  have  learnt 
that  an  object  may  be  taken  in  jtwo  senses^  first,  as  a  phseno- 
menon,  secondly,  as  a  thing  in  itself;  and  that,  according  to  the 
deduction  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  the  princi- 
ple of  causality  has  reference  only  to  things  in  the  first  sense. 
We  then  see  how  it  does  not  inyolve  any  contradiction  to  assert, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  will,  in  the  phsenomenal  sphere — ^in 
.  visible  action,  is  necessarily  obedient  to  the  law  of  nature,  and, 
in  so  far  not  free;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  as  belonging  to 
a  thing  in  itself,  it  is  not  subject  to  that  law,  and,  accordingly, 
isyr^^.  Now,  it  is  true  that  I  cannot,  by  means  of  specula- 
tive reason,  and  still  less  by  empirical  observation,  cognize  my 
soul  as  a  thing  in  itself,  and  consequently,  cannot  cognize 
liberty  as  the  property  of  a  being  to  which  I  ascribe  e£fects  in 
the  world  of  sense.  For,  to  do  so,  I  must  cognize  this  being 
as  existing,  and  vet  not  in  time,  which — since  I  cannot  sup- 
port my  conception  by  any  intuition — is  impossible.  At  the 
same  time,  while  I  cannot  cognize^  I  can  quite  well  think 
freedom,  that  is  to  say,  my  representation  of  it  involves  at 
least  no  contradiction,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  critical  distinc- 
tion of  the  two  modes  of  representation  (the  sensible  and  the 
intellectual)  and  the  consequent  limitation  of  the  conceptions 
of  the  pure  understanding,  and  of  the  principles  which  flow 
from  them.  Suppose  now  that  morality  necessarily  presup- 
posed liberty,  in  the  strictest  sense,  as  a  property  of  our  will ; 
suppose  that  reason  contained  certain  practical,  original  prin- 
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ciples  a  priori,  widch  were  absolatdy  impotttble  without  this 
presappositton ;  and  sappose,  at  the  same  time,  that  specula* 
tive  reason  had  proyed  diat  hberty  was  incapable  of  being 
thought  at  all.  It  would  then  follow  that  the  moral  presup- 
position must  give  way  to  the  speculative  affirmation,  the 
opposite  of  which  involves  an  obvious  contradiction,  and  that 
liberty  and,  with  it,  morality  must  yield  to  the  meekanism  of 
nature  ;  for  the  negation  of  moraUty  involves  no  contradiction, 
except  on  the  presupposition  of  liberty.  Now  moraUty  does 
not  require  the  speculatiye  cognition  of  liberty ;  it  is  enough 
that  I  can  think  it,  that  its  conception  involves  no  contradic- 
tion, that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  mechanbm  of  nature. 
But  even  this  requirement  we  could  not  satisfy,  if  we  had  not 
learnt  the  two-fold  sense  in  which  things  may  be  taken  ;  and 
it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  doctrine  of  morality  and  the 
doctrine  of  nature  are  confined  within  their  proper  Umits. 
For  this  result,  then,  we  are  indebted  to  a  criticism  which 
vrarns  us  of  our  unavoidable  ignorance  with  regard  to  things 
in  themselves,  and  establishes  the  necessary  limitation  of  our 
theoretical  cognition  to  mere  phenomena. 

The  positive  value  of  the  critical  :>principles  of  pure  reason 
in  relation  to  the  conception  of  God  and  of  the  eimple  nature 
of  the  souly  admits  of  a  similar  exemphfication  ;  but  on  this 
point  I  shall  not  dwelL  I  cannot  even  make  the  assumption 
— ^as  the  practical  interests  of  moraUty  require— of  God,  Free- 
dom, and  Immortality,  if  I  do  not  deprive  speculative  reason 
of  its  pretensions  to  transcendent  insight.  For  to  arrive 
at  these,  it  must  make  use  of  principles  which,  in  fact,  extend 
only  to  the  objects  of  possible  experience,  and  which  cannot 
be  applied  to  objects  beyond  this  sphere  without  converting 
them  into  phsenomena,  and  thus  rendering  the  practical  exten^ 
sion  of  pure  reason  impossible.  I  must,  therefore,  abolish 
knowledge,  to  make  room  for  belief.  The  dogmatism  of 
metaphysics,  that  is,  the  presumption  that  it  is  possible  to  ad- 
vance in  metaphysics  without  previous  criticism,  u  the  true 
source  of  the  unbehef  (always  dogmatic)  which  mihtates 
against  morality. 

Thus,  while  it  may  be  no  very  difficult  task  to  bequeath  a 
legacy  to  posterity,  in  the  shape  of  a  system  of  metaphysics 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
still  the  Talue  of  such  a  bequest  is  not  to  be  depreciated.     It 
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will  render  an  important  service  to  reason,  by  snbstituting  the 
certainty  of  scientific  method  for  that  random  groping  after 
results  without  the  guidance  of  principles,  which  has  hitherto 
characterised  the  pursuit  of  metaphysical  studies.  It  will 
render  an  important  service  to  the  inquiring  mind  of  youth, 
by  leading  the  student  to  apply  his  powers  to  the  cultivation 
of  genuine  science,  instead  of  wasting  them,  as  at  present,  oa 
speculations  which  can  never  lead  to  any  result,  or  on  the  idle 
attempt  to  invent  new  ideas  and  opinions.  But,  above  all,  it 
will  confer  an  inestimable  benefit  on  morality  and  rehgion,  by 
showing  that  all  the  objections  urged  against  them  may  be 
silenced  for  ever  by  the  Socratic  method,  that  is  to  say,  by 
proving  the  ignorance  of  the  objector.  For,  as  the  world  has 
never  been,  and,  no  doubt,  never  will  be,  without  a  system  of 
metaphysics  of  one  kind  or  another,  it  is  the  highest  and 
weightiest  concern  of  philosophy  to  render  it  powerless  for 
harm,  by  closing  up  the  sources  of  error. 

This  important  change  in  the  field  of  the  sciences,  this  loss 
of  its  fancied  possessions,  to  which  speculative  reason  must 
submit,  does  not  prove  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  general 
interests  of  humanity.  The  advantages  which  the  world  has 
derived  from  the  teachings  of  pure  reason,  are  not.  at  all  im- 
paired. The  loss  falls,  in  its  whole  extent,  on  the  monopoly  of 
the  schools^  but  does  not  in  the  sUghtest  degree  touch  the  in- 
terestB  of  mankind,  I  appeal  to  the  most  obstinate  dogmatist, 
whether  the  proof  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul  after 
death,  derived  from  the  simplicity  of  its  substance ;  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  in  opposition  to  the  general  mechanism  of 
nature,  drawn  from  the  subtle  but  impotent  distinction  of  sub- 
jective and  objective  practical  necessity ;  or  of  the  existence 
of  God,  deduced  from  the  conception  of  an  ens  realissimum, 
-r-ihe  contingency  of  the  changeable,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
prime  mover,  has  ever  been  able  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  schools,  to  penetrate  the  public  mind,  or  to  exercise  the 
slightest  influence  on  its  convictions.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  has  not  been  the  case,  and  that,  owing  to  the  unfitness 
of  the  common  understanding  for  such  subtle  speculations,  it 
can  never  be  expected  to  take  place.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
plain  that  the  hope  of  a  future  life  arises  from  the  feeling, 
which  exists  in  the  breast  of  every  man,  that  the  temporal  is 
inadequate  to  meet  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  nature. 
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In  like  manner,  it  cannot  be  doabted  that  the  clear  exhibition 
of  duties  in  opposition  to  all  the  claims  of  inclination,  gives 
rise  to  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  and  that  the  glorious 
order,  beauty,  and  providential  care,  everywhere  displayed  in 
nature,  give  rise  to  the  belief  in  a  vrise  and  great  Author  of 
the  Universe.  Such  is  the  genesis  of  these  general  convictions 
of  mankind,  so  far  as  they  depend  on  rational  grounds ;  and 
this  public  property  not  only  remains  undisturbed,  but  is  even 
raised  to  greater  importance,  by  the  doctrine  that  the  schools 
have  no  right  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  more  profound  insight 
into  a  matter  of  general  human  concernment,  than  that  to 
which  the  great  mass  of  men,  ever  held  by  us  in  the  highest 
estimation,  can  vdthout  difficulty  attain,  and  that  the  schools 
should  therefore  confine  themselves  to  the  elaboration  of  these 
universally  comprehensible,  and,  from  a  moral  point  of  view, 
amply  satisfactory  proofs.  The  change,  tiierefore,  affects  only 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  schools,  which  would  gladly 
retain,  in'  their  own  exclusive  possession,  the  key  to  the  trutiis 
which  they  impart  t6  the  public. 

Quod  mecum  nescit,  solus  vult  scire  videri. 

At  the  same  time  it  does  not  deprive  the  speculative  philoso- 
pher of  his  just  title  to  be  the  sole  depositor  of  a  science 
which  benefits  the  public  without  its  knowledge — I  mean,  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  This  can  never  become  popular, 
and,  indeed,  ha^  no  occasion  to  be  so ;  for  fine-spun  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  useful  truths,  make  just  as  little  impression 
on  the  public  mind  as  the  equally  subtle  objections  brought 
against  these  truths.  On  the  other  hand,  since  both  inevitably 
force  themselves  on  every  man  who  rises  to  the  height  of 
speculation,  it  becomes  the  manifest  duty  of  the  schools  to 
enter  upon  a  thorpugh  investigation  of  the  rights  of  specula- 
tive reason,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  scandal  which  metaphysical 
controversies  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  cause  even  to  the 
masses.  It  is  only  by  criticism  that  metaphysicians  (and,  as 
such,  theologians  too)  can  be  saved  from  these  controversies 
and  from  the  consequent  perversion  of  their  doctrines.  Criti- 
cism alone  can  strike  a  blow  at  the  root  of  Materialism,  Fatal-  * 
ism,  Atheism,  Free-thinking,  Fanaticism,  and  Superstition, 
which  are  universally  injurious — as  well  as  of  Idealism  and 
Scepticism,  which  are  dangerous  to  the  schools,  but  can  scarcely 
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pass  oyer  to  the  public.  If  governments  think  proper  to  in- 
terfere with  the  affairs  of  the  learned,  it  would  be  more  con- 
sistent with  a  wise  regard  for  the  interests  of  science,  as  well 
as  for  those  of  society,  to  favour  a  criticism  of  this  kind,  by 
which  alone  the  labours  of  reason  can  be  established  on  a  firm 
basis,  than  to  support  the  ridiculous  despotism  of  the  schools, 
which  raise  a  loud  cry  of  danger  to  the  public  over  the  de- 
struction of  cobwebs,  of  which  the  public  has  never  taken  any 
notice,  and  the  loss  of  which,  therefore,  it  can  never  feel. 

This  critical  science  is  not  opposed  to  the  dogmatic  proce^ 
dure  of  reason  in  pure  cognition ;  for  pure  cognition  must 
always  be  dogmatic,  that  is,  must  rest  on  strict  demonstration 
from  sure  principles  a  priori — but  to  dogmatism^  that  is,  to 
the  presumption  that  it  is  possible  to  make  any  progress  with 
a  pure  cognition,  derived  from  (philosophical)  conceptions, 
according  to  the  principles  which  reason  has  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  employing — without  first  inquiring  in  what  way  and 
by  what  right  reason  has  come  into  the  possession'  of  these 
I  principles.     Dogmatism  is  thus  the   dogmatic  procedure  of 
pure  reason  without  previous  criticism  of  its  own  powers,  and 
iu  opposing  this  procedure,  we  must  not  be  supposed  to  lend 
any  countenance  to  that  loquacious  shallowness  which  arro- 
gates to  itself  the  name  of  popularity,  nor  yet  to  scepticism, 
which  makes  short  work  with  the  whole  science  of  metaphy- 
sics.    On  the  contrary,  our  criticism  is  the  necessary  pre- 
paration for  a  thoroughly  scientific  system  of  metaphysics, 
which  must  perform  its  task  entirely  a  priori,  to  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  speculative  reason,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  treated,  not  popularly,  but  scholastically.     Id  carrpng  out 
'  the  plan  which  the  Critique  prescribes,  that  is,  in  the  future  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  strict  method 
of  the  celebrated  Wolf,  the  greatest  of  all  dogmatic  philoso- 
phers. He  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  establishing 
fixed  principles,  of  clearly  defining  our  conceptions,  and  of 
subjecting  our  demonstrations  to  the  most  severe  scrutiny, 
instead  of  rashly  jumping  at  conclusions.   The  example  which 
he  set,  served  to  awaken  that  spirit  of  profound  and  thorough 
investigation  which  is  not  yet  extinct  in  Germany.    He  would 
have  been  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  give  a  truly  scientific  cha- 
racter to  metaphysical  studies,  had  it  occurred  to  him  to  pre- 
pare the  field  by  a  criticism  of  the  organum,  that  is,  of  pore 
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renaoh  itself.  That  he  failed  to  perceire  the  necessity  of  sach 
a  procedure,  mast  be  ascribed  to  the  dogmatic  mode  of 
thought  which  characterized  his  age,  and  on  this  point  the 
philosophers  of  his  time,  as  veil  as  of  all  preyious  times,  have 
nothing  to  reproach  each  other  with.  Those  who  reject  at 
once  the  method  of  Wolf,  and  of  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,  can  have  no  other  aim  but  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of 
seienee,  to  change  labour  into  sport,  certainty  into  opinion, 
and  philosophy  into  philodoxy. 

In  this  second  edition^  I  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  remove  the  difficulties  and  obscurity,  which,  without 
fault  of  mine  p^haps,  have  given  rise  to  many  misconceptions 
even  among  acute  thinkers.  In  the  propositions  themselves, 
and  in  the  demonstrations  by  which  they  are  supported,  as 
well  as  in  the  form  and  the  entire  plan  of  the  work,  I  have 
found  nothing  to  alter ;  which  must  be  attributed  partly  to 
the  long  examination  to  which  I  had  subjected  the  whole 
before  offering  it  to  the  public,  and  partly  to  the  nature  of 
the  case.  For  pure  speculative  reason  is  an  organic  structure 
in  which  there  is  nothing  isolated  or  independent,  but  every 
single  part  is  essential  to  all  the  rest ;  and  hence,  the  slightest 
imperfection,  whether  defect  or  positive  error,  could  not  fail  to 
betray  itself  in  use.  I  venture,  farther  to  hope,  that  this  system 
will  maintain  the  same  unalterable  character  for  the  future. 
I  am  led  to  entertain  this  confidence,  not  by  vanity,  but  by 
the  evidence  which  the  equality  of  the  result  affords,  when  we 
proceed,  first,  from  the  simplest  elements  up  to  the  complete 
whole  of  pure  reason,  and  then,  backwards  from  the  whole  to 
each  individual  part.  We  find  that  the  attempt  to  make  the 
shghtest  alteration,  in  any  part,  leads  inevitably  to  contradic- 
tions, not  merely  in  this  system,  but  in  human  reason  itself. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement 
in  the  exposition  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  work.  In 
the  present  edition,  I  have  endeavoured  to  remove  misappre- 
hensions of  the  sesthetical  part,  especially  vnth  regard  to  the 
conception  of  Time  ;  to  clear  away  the  obscurity  which  has 
been  found  in  the  deduction  of  the  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing ;  to  supply  the  supposed  want  of  sufficient  evidence 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  principles  of  the  pure  understand- 
ing ;  and,  lastly,  to  obviate  the  misunderstanding  of  the  paralo- 
gisms which  immediately  precede  the  Rational  Psychology. 
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Beyond  this  poiut — the  end  of  the  second  Main  Division  of 
the  Transcendental  Dialectic — I  have  not  extended  my  altera- 
tions,* partly  from  want  of  time,  and  partly  because  I  ani 

/    *  The  only  addition,  properly  so  called — and  that  only  in  the  method 
^of  proof— which  I  have  made  in  the  present  edition,  consists  of  a  new 
/  refutation  of  psychological  IdeaUsm,  and  a  strict  demonstration — the  only 
/   one  possible,  as  I  believe— of  the  objective  reality  of  external  intuition. 
/    However  harmless  Idealism  may  be  considered — although  in  reality  it  is 
I    not  so— in  regard  to  the  essential  ends  of  metaphysics,  it  must  still  remain 
I     a  scandal  to  philosophy  and  to  the  general  human  reason  to  be  obliged  to 
assume,  as  an  article  of  mere  belief,  the  existence  of  things  external  to 
/     ourselves  (from  which,  yet,  we  derive  the  whole  material  of  cognition  even 
I      for  the  internal  sense),  and  not  to  be  able  to  oppose  a  satisfactory  proof  to 
I      any  one  who  may  call  it  in  question.    As  there  is  some  obscurity  of  ex-» 
\      pression  in  the  demonstration  as  it  stands  in  the  text,  I  propose  to  altev 
f       the  passage  in  question  as  follows :  **  But  this  permanent  cannot  be  an  in- 
I       tuition  in  me.     For  all  the  determining  grounds  of  my  existence  which 
\       can  be  found  in  me,  are  representations,  and,  as  such,  do  themselves  re- 
I       quire  a  permanent,  distinct  from  them,  which  may  determine  my  existence 
I       in  relation  to  their  changes,  that  is,  my  existence  in  time,  wherein  they 
I        change."     It  may,  probably,  be  urged  in  opposition  to  this  proof,  that,- 
!        after  all,  I  am  only  conscious  immedLitely  of  that  which  is  in  me,  that  is, 
of  my  representation  of  external  things,  and  that,  consequently,  it  must 
always  remain  uncertain  whether  anything  corresponding  to  this  repre- 
sentation, does  or  does  not  exist  externally  to  me.      But  I  am  conscious, 
through  internal  experience^  of  my  existence  in  timey  (consequently,  also,  oi 
*the  determinability  of  the  former  in  the  latter),  and  that  is  more  than  the 
simple  consciousness  of  my  representation.     It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  the 
empirical  consciousness  of  my  existence^  which  can  only  be  determined  in 
;        relation  to  something,  which,  while  connected  with  my  existence,  is  ex- 
V        temal  to  me.     This  consciousness  of  my  existence  in  time  is,  therefore, 
(       identical  v^th  the  consciousness  of  a  relation  to  something  external  to  me, 
(       and  it  is,  therefore,  experience,  not  fiction,  sense,  not  imagination,  which 
I       inseparably  connects  the  external  with  my  internal  sense.     For  the  ex- 
I        terual  sense  is,  in  itself,  the  relation  of  intuition  to  something  real,  ex- 
I        ternal  to  me  *,  and  the  reahty  of  this  something,  as  opposed  to  the  mere 
I        imagination  of  it,  rests  solely  on  its  inseparable  connection  with  internal 
I         experience  as  the  condition  of  its  possibility.     If*  with  the  intellecfttal 
consciousness  of  my  existence,  in  the  representation :  /  am,  which  accom- 
panies all  my  judgments,  and  all  the  operations  of  my  understanding,  I 
could,  at  the  same  time,  connect  a  determination  of  my  existence  by  in- 
tellectual intuition,  then  the  consciousness  of  a  relation  to  something  ex- 
ternal to  me  would  not  be  necessary.    But  the  internal  intuition  in  which 
alone  my  existence  can  be  determined,  though  preceded  by  that  purely 
intellectual  consciousness,  is  itself  sensible  and  attached  to  the  condition 
of  time.    Hence  this  determination  of  my  existence,  and  consequently 
my  internal  experience  itself,  must  depend  on  something  permanent  which 
is  pot  in  me,  which  can  be,  therefore,  only  in  something'  external  to  me, 
to  which  I  must  look  upon  myself  as  being  related.     Thus  the  reality  of 
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not  aware  that  any  portion  of  the  remainder  haa'given  rise  to 
misconceptions  among  intelligent  and  impartial  critics,  whom 
I  do  not  here  mention  with  that  praise  which  is  their  dae,  but 
Dsho  will  find  that  their  suggestions  have  been  attended  to  in 
the  work  itself. 

In  attempting  to  render  the  exposition  of  my  views  as  intel- 
ligible as  possible,  I  have  been  compelled  to  leave  out  or 
abridge  various  passages  which  were  not  essential  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  work,  but  which  many  readers  might  consider 
useful  in  other  respects,  and  might  be  unwilling  to  miss. 
This  trifling  loss,  which  could  not  be  avoided  without  swelling 
the  book  beyond  due  limits,  may  be  suppUed,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  reader,  by  a  comparison  with  the  first  edition,  and  will,  I 
hope,  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  greater  clearness 
of  the  exposition  as  it  now  stands. 

I  have  observed,  with  pleasure  and  thankfulness,  in  the 
pages  of  various  reviews  and  treatises,  that  the  spirit  of  pro- 
found and  thorough  investigation  is  not  extinct  in  Germany, 
thongh  it  may  have  been  overborne  and  silenced  for  a  time 
by  the  fashionable  tone  of  a  licence  in  thinking,  which  gives 
itself  the  airs  of  genius — and  that  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  paths  of  Criticism  have  not  prevented  energetic  and  acute 
thinkers  from  making  themselves  masters  of  the  science  of 
pure  reason  to  which  tliese  paths  conduct — a  science  which 

the  external  sense  is  necessarily  connected  with  that  of  the  internal,  in 
order  to  the  possibility  of  experience  iu  general ;  that  is,  I  am  just  as 
certainly  conscious  that  there  ^e  things  external  to  me  related  to  my  sense, 
as  I  am  that  I  myself  exist,  as  determined  in  time.  But  in  order  to 
ascertain  to  what  given  intuitions  objects,  external  to  me,  really  correspond, 
in  other  words,  what  intuitions  belong  to  the  external  sense  and  not  to 
imagination,  I  must  have  recourse,  in  every  particular  case,  to  those  rules 
according  to  which  experience  in  general  (even  internal  experience)  is 
distinguished  from  imagination,  and  which  are  always  based  on  the  pro- 
position that  there  really  is  an  external  experience.'— We  may  add  the 
remark,  that  the  representation  of  something  permanent  in  existence,  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  the  permanent  representation;  for  a  representation 
may  be  very  variable  and  changing — as  all  our  representations,  even  that 
of  matter,  are — ^and  yet  refer  to  something  permanent,  which  must, 
therefore,  be  distinct  from  all  my  representations  and  external  to  me,  the 
existence  of  which  is  necessarily  included  in  the  determination  of  my  own 
existence,  and  with  it  constitutes  one  experience — an  experience  which 
would  not  even  be  possible  internally,  if  it  were  not  also  at  the  same  time, 
in  part,  external.  To  the  question  How  7  we  are  no  more  able  to  reply, 
than  we  are,  in  general,  to  think  the  stationary  in  time,  the  co-existence  of 
which  with  the  variable,  produces  the  conception  of  change. 
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is  not  popular,  but  scholAstic  in  its  character,  and  which 
alone  can  hope  for  a  lasting  existence  or  possess  an  abiding 
yalue.  To  these  deserving  men,  who  so  happily  combine 
profundity  of  view  with  a  talent  for  lucid  exposition  —  a 
talent  which  I  myself  am  not  conscious  of  possessing — I  leave 
the  task  of  removing  any  obscurity  which  may  still  adhere  to 
the  statement  of  my  doctrines.  For,  in  this  case,  the  danger 
is  not  that  of  being  refuted,  but  of  being  misunderstood.  For 
my  own  part,  I  must  henceforward  abstain  from  controversy, 
although  I  shall  carefuUy  attend  to  all  suggestions,  whether 
from  friends  or  adversaries,  which  may  be  of  use  in  the  future 
elaboration  of  the  system  of  this  Propaedeutic.  As,  during 
these  labours,  I  have  advanced  pretty  far  in  years— this  month 
I  reach  my  sixty-fourth  year — it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
economize  time,  if  I  am  to  carry  out  my  plan  of  elaborating 
the  Metaphysics  of  Nature  as  well  as  of  Morals,  in  confirmation 
of  the  correctness  of  the  principles  estaWished  in  this  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,  both  Speculative  and  Practical ;  and  I  must, 
therefore,  leave  the  task  of  clearing  up  the  obscurities  of  the 
present  work — inevitable,  perhaps,  at  the  outset — as  well  as 
the  defence  of  the  whole,  to  those  deserving  men  who  have 
'  made  my  system  their  own.  A  philosophical  system  cannot 
come  forward  armed  at  all  points  like  a  mathematical  treatise, 
and  hence  it  may  be  quite  possible  to  take  objection  to  parti* 
cular  passages,  while  the  organic  structure  of  the  system,  coq« 
sidered  as  a  unity,  has  no  danger  to  apprehend.  But  few 
possess  the  ability,  and  still  fewer  the  inchnation,  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  a  new  system.  By  confining  the  view 
to  particular  passages,  taking  these  out  of  their  connection 
and  comparing  them  with  one  another,  it  is  easy  to  pick  out 
apparent  contradictions,  especially  in  a  work  vnritten  with  any 
freedom  of  style.  These  contradictions  place  the  work  in  an 
unfavourable  light  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  rely  on  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  but  are  easily  reconciled  by  those  who  have 
mastered  the  idea  of  the  whole.  If  a  theory  possesses  stabi* 
lity  in  itself,  the  action  and  reaction  which  seemed  at  first  to 
threaten  its  existence,  serve  only,  in  the  course  of  time,  to 
smooth  down  any  superficial  roughness  or  inequality,  and — if 
men  of  insight,  impartiality,  and  truly  popular  gifts,  turn 
their  attention  to  it — to  secure  to  it,  in  a  short  time,  the  requi- 
site elegance  also. 

KdMiasBsaa,  Jpril^  1787» 
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I.  Op  the  DiFrEBEircB  between  PUEB  AIO)  empibical 

KNOWLEDGE. 

That  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  For  how  is  it  possible  that  the  faculty  of  cog- 
nition should  be  awakened  into  exercise  otherwise  than  by 
means  of  objects  which  aifect  our  senses,  and  partly  of  them- 
selves produce  representations,  partly  rouse  our  powers  of 
understanding  into  activity,  to  compare,  to  connect,  or  to  se- 
parate these,  and  so  to  convert  the  raw  material  of  our  sensuous 
impressions  into  a  knowledge  of  objects,  which  is  called  ex- 
perience ?  Cln  respect  of  time,  therefore,  no  knowledge  of 
ours  is  antecedent  to  experience,  but  begins  with  it.J 

But,  though  fdl  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience,  it  I 
by  no  means  follows,  that  all  arises  out  of  experience.  For, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  possible  that  our  empirical  know- 
ledge is  a  compound  of  that  which  we  receive  through  im- 
pressions, and  that  which  the  faculty  of  cognition  supplies 
from  itself  (sensuous  impressions  giving  merely  the  oceaman), 
an  addition  which  we  cannot  distinguish  from  the  original 
element  given  by  sense,  till  long  practice  has  made  us  at- 
tentive to,  and  skilful  in  separating  it.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
question  which  requires  close  investigation,  and  is  not  to  be 
answered  at  first  sight, — whether  t^ere  exists  a  knowledge 
altogether  independent  of  experience,  and  even  of  all  sensuous 
impressions  ?  Knowledge  of  this  kind  is  called  ^  priori,  in 
contradistinctipn  to  empirical  knowledge^  which  has  its  sources 
i  posteriori,  t£at  is,  in  experience. 

But  the  expression,  "  it  priori,"  is  not  as  yet  definite 
enough,  adequately  to  indicate  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
question  above  started.     For,  in  speaking  of  knowledge  which 
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has  its  sources  in  experience,  we  are  wont  to  say,  that  this  or 
that  may  he  known  d  priori,  because  we  do  not  derive  this 
knowledge  immediately  from  experience,  but  from  a  general 
rule,  which,  however,  we  have -itself  borrowed  from  experi- 
ence. Thus,  if  a  man  undermined  his  house,  we  say,  "  he 
might  know  h  priori  that  it  would  have  fallen ;"  that  is,  he 
needed  not  to  have  waited  for  the  experience  that  it  did  actu- ' 
ally  fall.  But  still,  d  priori,  he  could  not  know  even  this 
much.  For,  that  bodies  are  heavy,  and,  consequently,  that 
they  fall  when  their  supports  are  taken  away,  must  have  been 
koown  to  him  previously,  by  means  of  experience. 
[[Py  the  term  "  knowledge  d  priori,"  therefore,  we  shall  in 
the  sequel  understand,  not  such  as  is  independent  of  this  or 
that  kind  of  experience,  but  such  as  is  absolutely  so  of  all  ex- 
perience^ Opposed  to  this  is  empirical  knowledge,  or  that 
which  is  possible  only  a  posteriori,  that  is,  through  experi- 
ence. Knowledge  h  priori  is  either  pure  or  impure.  Pure 
knowledge  it  priori  is  that  with  which  no  empirical  element  is 
mixed  up.  For  example,  the  proposition,  "  Every  change 
has  a  cause,"  is  a  proposition  d  priori,  but  impure,  because 
change  is  a  conception  which  can  only  be  derived  from  expe- 
rience. 

II.  The  human  intellect,  bvbk  ik  an  unphilosophical 

STATE,    IS    IK   POSSESSION    OP   CESTAJN    COGNITIONS    A 
PRIORI, 

The  question  now  is  as  to  a  criterion,  by  which  we  may 
securely  distinguish  a  pure  from  an  empirical  cognition.     Ex- 
perience no  doubt  teaches  us  that  this  or  that  object  is  con- 
stituted in  such  and  such  a  manner,  but  not  that  it  could  not 
possibly  exist  otherwise.  ^Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  have  \ 
|a  proposition  which  contains  the  idea  of  necessity  in  its  very  ] 
/conception,  it  is  a  judgment  it  priori  ;  if,  moreover,  it  is  not   j 
/derived  from  any  other  proposition,  unless  from  one  equally   I 
(involving  the  idea  of  necessity,  it  is  absolutely  hprumA  ^Se-^ 
condly,  an  empirical  judgment  never  exhibits  strict  an^Tabso- 
lute,  but  only  assumed  and  comparative  universality  (by  in- 
duction) ;  therefore,  the  most  we  can  say  is,-^so  far  as  we 
jhave  hitherto  observed,  there  is  no  exception  to  this  or  that 
•rule._  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  judgment  carries  with  it  strict 
and  absolute  universality,  that  is,  admits  of  no  possible  excep* 
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tion,  it  is  not  deriyed  from  experience,  but  is  valid  absolutely 
ii  priori,  • 

Empirical  nniyersality  is,  therefore,  only  an  arbitrary  ex- 
tension of  validity,  from  that  which  may  be  predicated  of  a 
proposition  valid  in  most  cases,  to  that  which  is  asserted  of  a 
proposition  which  holds  good  in  all ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
affirmation,  *'  all  bodies  are  heavy/*  When,  on  the  contrary, 
strict  universality  characterizes  a  judgment,  it  necessarily 
indicates  another  peculiar  source  of  knowledge,  namely,  a 
faculty  of  cognition  d  priori.  \^ece9Bity  and  strict  univer- 
sality, therefore,  are  infallible  tests  for  distinguishing  pure 
from  empirical  knowledge,  and  are  inseparably  connected 
with  each  otherA  But  as  in  the  use  of  these  criteria  the 
empirical  limitation  is  sometimes  more  essalj  detected  than 
the  contingency  of  the  judgment,  or  the  unlimited  universality 
which  we  attach  to  a  jud^ent  is  often  a  more  convincing 
proof  than  its  necessity,  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  the  criteria 
separately,  each  being  by  itself  infallible. 
•  Now,  that  in  the  sphere  of  human  cognition,  we  have 
judgments  which  are  necessary,  atfd*  in  the  strictest  sense 
imiversal,  consequently  pure  h  priori,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  shew.  If  we  desire  an  example  from  the  sciences, 
we  need  only  take  any  proposition  in  mathematics.  If 
we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  commonest  operations  of  the  un- 
derstanding, the  proposition,  "  every  change  must  have  a 
cause,"  w3l  amply  serve  our  purpose.  LJn  the  latter  case, 
indeed,  the  conception  of  a  cause  so  plainly  involves  the  cou- 
eeption  of  a  necessity  of  connexion  with  an  effect,  and  of  a 
strict  universality  of  the  law,  that  the  very  notion  of  a  cause 
would  entirely  disappear,  were  we  to  derive  it,  like  Hume, 
Ifrom  a  frequent  association  of  what  happens  with  that  which 
precedes,  and  the  habit  thence  originating  of  connecting  re- 
presentations— ^the  necessity  inherent  in  the  judgment  being- 
therefore  merely  subjective. j  $|esides, 'without  seeking  for 
such  examples  of  principles"  existing  d  priori  in  cognition, 
we  might  easily  shew  that  such  principles  are  the  iadispen- 
sable  basis  of  the  possibility  of  experience  itself,  and  con- 
sequently prove  their  existence  h  priori.  For  whence  could 
our  experience  itself  acquire  certainty,  if  all  the  rules  on  which 
it  depends  were  themselves  empirical,  and  consequently  for- 
tuitous T"'  No  one,  therefore,  can  admit  the  vTilidity  of  the  use 
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of  such  rules  as  first  principles.  But,  for  the  present,  we 
may  content  ourselves  with  having  established  the  fact,  that 
we  do  possess  and  exercise  a  faculty  of  pure  it  priori  cog- 
nition ;  and,  secondly,  with  having  pointed  out  the  proper 
te^ts  of  such  cognition,  namely,  universality  and  necessity. 
Ofot  only  in  judgments,  however,  but  even  in  conceptions, 
is  an  d  priori  origin  manifest.!  For  example,  if  we  take  away 
by  degrees  from  our  conceptions  of  a  body  all  that  can  be 
referred  to  mere  sensuous  experience— colour,  hardness  or 
softness,  weight,  even  impenetrability — ^the  body  will  then 
vanish ;  but  the  space  which  it  occupied  still  remains,  and 
this  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  annihilate  in  thought.  Again, 
if  we  take  away,  in  like  manner,  from  our  empirical  conception 
of  any  object,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  all  properties  which 
mere  experience  has  taught  us  to  connect  with  it,  still  we 
cannot  think  away  those  through  which  we  cogitate  it  as 
substance,  or  adhering  to  substance,  although  our  conception 
of  substance  is  more  determined  than  that  of  an  object. 
Compelled,  therefore,  by  that  necessity  with  which  the  con- 
ception of  substance  forces  itself  upon  us,  we  must  confess 
that  it  has  its  seat  in  our  faculty  of  cognition  d  priori. 

III.    Philosophy  stakds  is  seed  op  a  science  which 

SHALL  DETEBMimS  THE   POSSIBILITT,   PBLNCIPLES,  AND 
EXTENT  OP  HUMAN  ENOWLEPOE  A  PRIORI. 

Of  far  more  importance  than  all  that  has  been  above  said, 
is  the  consideration  that  certain  of  our  cognitions  rise  com- 
pletely above  the  sphere  of  all  possible  experience,  and  by 
means  of  conceptions,  to  which  there  exists  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  experience  no  corresponding  object,  seem  to  extend 
the  range  of  our  judgments  beyond  its  bounds.  And  just  in 
this  transcendental  or  supersensible  sphere,  where  experience 
affords  us  neither  instruction  nor  guidance,  lie  the  investi- 
gations of  Bea9ony  which,  on  account  of  their  importance,  we 
consider  fsr  preferable  to,  and  as  having  a  far  more  elevated 
aim  than,  all  that  the  understanding  can  achieve  withip  the 
sphere  of  sensuous  phsenomena.  So  high  a  value  do  we  set 
upon  these  investigations,  that  even  at  the  risk  of  error, 
we  persist  in  following  them  out,  and  permit  neither  doubt 
nor  disregard  nor  indifference  to  restrain  us  from  the  pur- 
suit.   These  unavoidable  problems  of  mere  pure  reason  are 
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feoD,  Fbeedom  fof  will)  and  ImmobtalityJ  The  gcience 
wbcli,  witu  ail  ns  preiumnanes,  has  tor  lU  e^edal  object 
the  solution  of  these  problems  is  named  metaphysics, — a 
science  which  is  at  the  very  outset  dogmatical,  that  is,  it  con- 
fidently takes  upon  itself  the  execution  of  this  task  without 
any  previous  inyestigation  of  the  ability  or  inability  of  reason 
for  such  an  undertaking. 

Now  the  safe  ground  of  experience  being  thus  abandoned, 
it  seems  neyertheless  natural  that  we  should  hesitate  to  erect 
a  building  with  the  cognitions  we  possess,  without  knowing 
whence  fiiey  come,  and  on  the  strength  of  principles,  the 
origin  of  which  is  undiscovered.  Instead  of  thus  trying  to 
build  without  a  foundation,  it  is  rather  to  be  expected  that 
we  should  long  ago  have  put  the  question,  how  the  under- 
standing can  arrive  at  these  d  priori  cognitions,  and  what  is 
the  extent,  validity,  and  worth  which  they  may  possess  ?  We 
say,  this  is  natural  enough,  meaning  by  the  wof  d  natural,  that 
which  is  consistent  with  a  just  and  reasonable  way  of  think- 
ing ;  but  if  we  understand  by  the  term,  that  which  usually 
happens,  nothing  indeed  could  be  more  natural  and  more 
comprehensible  than  that  this  investigation  should  be  left 
long  unattempted.  For  one  part  of  our  pure  knowledge, 
the  science  of  mathematics,  has  been  long  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  thus  leads  us  to  form  flattering  expectations  with 
regard  to  others,  though  these  may  be  of  quite  a  different 
nature.  Besides,  when  we  get  beyond  the  bounds  of  ex- 
perience, we  are  of  course  safe  from  opposition  in  that 
quarter ;  and  the  charm  of  widening  the  range  of  our  know- 
ledge is  so  great,  that  unless  we  are  brought  to  a  stand-still 
by  some  evident  contradiction,  we  hurry  on  undoubtingly  in 
our  course.  This,  however,  may  be  avoided,  if  we  are  suffi- 
ciently cantious  in  the  construction  of  our  fictions,  which  are 
not  the  less  fictions  on  that  account. 

Mathematical  science  affords  us  a  brilliant  example,  how 
far,  independently  of  all  experience,  we  may  carry  our  a 
priori  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  the  mathematician  occupies 
himself  with  objects  and  cognitions  only  in  so  far  as  they  can 
be  represented  by  means  of  intuition.  But  this  circumstance 
is  easily  overlooked,  because  the  said  intuition  can  itself  be 
given  h  prioriy  and  therefore  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  mere  pure  conception.     Deceived  by  such  a  proof  of 
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the  power  of  reason,  we  can  perceiye  no  limits  to  the  ex- 
tension of  our  knowledge.  The  light  doye  cleaying  in  free 
flight  the  thin  air,  whose  resistance  it  feels,  might  imagine 
that  her  moyements  would  be  far  more  free  and  rapid  in  air- 
less space.  Just  in  the  same  way  did  Plato,  abandoning  the 
world  of  sense  because  of  the  narrow  limits  it  sets  to  the 
understanding,  yenture  upon  the  wings  of  ideas  beyond  it, 
into  the  yoid  space  of  pure  intellect.  He  did  not  reflect  that 
he  made  no  real  progress  by  all  his  efforts ;  for  he  met  with 
no  resistance  which  might  serye  him  for  a  support,  as  it  were, 
whereon  to  rest,  and  on  which  he  might  apply  his  powers,  in 
order  to  let  the  intellect  acquire  momentum  for  its  progress. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  common  &te  of  human  reason  in  speculation, 
to  finish  the  imposing  edifice  of  thought  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  to  begin  to  examine  whether  the 
foundation  is  a  solid  one  or  no.  Arriyed  at  this  point,  all 
sorts  of  excuses  are  sought  after,  in  order  to  console  us  for 
its  want,  of  stability,  or  rather  indeed,  to  enable  us  to  dispense 
altogether  with  so  late  and  dangerous  an  inyestigation.  But 
what  frees  us  during  the  process  of  building  from  all  appre- 
hension or  suspicion,  and  flatters  us  into  the  belief  of  its 
I  solidity,  is  this.  A  great  part,  perhaps  the  greatest  part,  of 
I  the  business  of  our  reason  consists  in  the  analysation  of  the 
I  conceptions  which  we  already  possess  of  objects.  By  this 
means  we  gain  a  multitude  of  cognitions,  which  although 
really  nothing  more  than  elucidations  or  explanations  of  that 
which  (though  in  a  confused  manner)  was  already  thought 
in  our  conceptions,  are,  at  least  in  respect  of  their  form, 
prized  as  new  introspections ;  whilst,  so  far  as  regards  their 
matter  or  content,  we  haye  really  made  no  addition  to  our  con- 
ceptions, but  only  disinyolyed  them.  But  as  this  process  does 
fiirnish  real  ci  priori  knowledge,*  which  has  a  sure  progress 
and  useful  results,  reason,  deceiyed  by  this,  slips  in,  widiout 
being  itself  aware  of  it,  assertions  of  a  quite  diflerent  kind; 
in  which,  to  giyen  conceptions  it  adds  others,  d  priori  in- 
deed, but  entirely  foreign  to  them,  without  our  knowing  how 
it  arriyes  at  these,  and,  indeed,  without  such  a  question  eyer 
suggesting  itself.  I  shall  therefore  at  once  proceed  to  examine 
the  difference  between  these  two  modes  of  knowledge. 

*  Not  synthetical— TV. 
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IV.    Op  the   ditfsbekce  betwbek  aualttical  aitd 

BTIil^THETICAIi   JUDGHEITTB. 

Ik  all  judgments  wherein  the  reladon  of  a  subject  to  the  pre- 
dicate is  cogitated,  (I  mention  affirmatiye  judgments  only 
here;  the  application  to  negative  will  be  yerv  easy,)  this  rela- 
tion is  possible  in  two  different  ways.  Either  the  predicate 
B  belongs  to  the  subject  A,  as  somewhat  which  is  contained 
(though  covertly)  in  the  conception  A ;  or  the  predicate  B 
W  completely  out  of  the  conception  A,  although  it  stands  in 
connexion  widi  it.  In  the  first  instance,  I  term  the  judgment 
analytical,  in  the  second,  synthetical.  Analytical  judgments 
(affirmative)  are  therefore  those  in  which  the  connection  of 
tile  predicate  with  the  subject  is  cogitated  through  identity ; 
those  in  which  this  connexion  is  cogitated  without  identity,  are 
called  synthetical  judgments.  The  former  may  be  cidled 
explicative,  the  latter  augmentative*  judgments ;  because  the 
former  add  in  the  predicate  nothing  to  the  conception  of  the 
subject,  but  only  analyse  it  into  its  constituent  conceptions, 
which  were  thought  already  in  the  subject,  although  in  a  con- 
fiised  manner;  the  latter  add  to  our  conceptions  of  the 
subject  a  predicate  which  was  not  contained  in  it,  and  which 
no  analysis  could  ever  have  discovered  therein.  For  example, 
when  I  say,  ''  all  bodies  are  extended,"  this  is  an  analytical 
judgment.  For  I  need  not  go  beyond  the  conception  of  body 
in  order  to  find  extension  connected  with  it,  but  merely 
analyse  the  conception,  that  is,  become  conscious  of  the 
manifold  properties  which  I  think  in  that  conception,  in 
order  to  discover  this  predicate  in  it :  it  is  therefore  an  ana- 
lytical judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  say,  "  all 
bodies  are  heavy,"  the  predicate  is  something  totally  different 
from  that  which  I  think  in  the  mere  conception  of  a  body. 
By  the  addition  of  such  a  predicate  therefore,  it  becomes  a 
synthetical  judgment. 

^  Judgments  of  experience,  as  such,  are  always  synthetical. 
For  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  of  grounding  an  analytical 
judgment  on  experience,  because  in  forming  such  a  judg- 
ment, I  need  not  go  out  of  the  sphere  of  my  conceptions, 

*  That  is,  judgments  which  really  add  to,  and  do  not  merely  analyst 
or  explain  the  conceptions  which  make  up  the  sum  of  our  knowledge. — 
Tr, 
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and  therefore  recourse  to  the  testimony  of  experience  is  quite 
unnecessary.  That  *' bodies  are  extended"  is  not  an  em- 
pirical judgment,  but  a  proposition  "which  stands  firm  d  priori. 
For  before  addressing  myself  to  experience,  I  already  have 
in  my  conception  all  the  requisite  conditions  for  the  judg- 
ment, and  I  have  only  to  extract  the  predicate  from  the  concep- 
tion, according  to  the  principle  of  contradiction,  and  thereby 
at  the  same  time  become  consaous  of  the  necessity  of  the 
judgment,  a  necessity  which  I  could  never  learn  ^om  ex- 
perience. On  the  other  hand,  though  at  first  I  do  not  at.  all 
include  the  predicate  of  weight  in  my  conception  of  body 
in  general,  that  conception  still  indicates  an  object  of  ex- 
perience, a  part  of  the  totality  of  experience,  to  which  I  can 
still  add  other  parts  ;  and  this  I  do  when  I  recognizd  by  ob- 
servation that  bodies  are  heavy.  I  can  cognize  beforehand 
by  analysis  the  conception  of  body  through  the  character- 
istics of  extension,  impenetrability,  shape,  &c.,  all  which  are 
cogitated  in  this  conception.  But  now  I  extend  my  know- 
ledge, and  looking  back  on  experience  from  which  I  had 
derived  this  conception  of  body,  I  find  weight  at  all  times 
connected  with  the  above  characteristics,  and  therefore  I 
synthetically  add  to  my  conceptions  this  as  a  predicate,  and 
say,  "all  bodies  are  heavy."  Thus  it  is  experience  upon 
which  rests  the  possibility  of  the  synthesis  of  the  predicate 
of  weight  with  the  conception  of  body,  because  both  con- 
ceptions, although  the  one  is  not  contained  in  the  other,  stiU 
belong  to  one  another  (only  contingently,  however),  as  parts 
of  a  whole,  namely,  of  experience,  which  is  itself  a  synthesis 
of  intuitions. 

But  to  synthetical  judgments  h  priori,  such  aid  is  entirely 
wanting.  If  I  go  out  of  and  beyond  the  conception  A, 
in  order  to  recognize  another  B  as  connected  with  it,  what 
foundation  have  I  to  rest  on,  whereby  to  render  the  synthesis 
possible  ?  I  have  here  no  longer  the  advantage  of  looking 
out  in  the  sphere  of  experience  for  what  I  want.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  the  proposition,  "  everything  that  happens 
has  a  cause."  In  the  conception  of  something  that  happens, 
1  indeed  think  an  existence  which  a  certain  time  antecedes, 
and  from  this  I  can  derive  analytical  judgments.  But  the 
conception  of  a  cause  lies  quite  out  of  the  above  conception, 
and  indicates  something  entirely  different  from  "  that  which 
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happens/'  and  is  consequently  not  contained  in  that  con- 
ception. How  then  am  I  ahle  to  assert  concerning  the  general 
conception — "that  which  happens  "—-something  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  conception,  and  to  recognize  the  conception  of 
cause  although  not  contained  in  it,  yet  as  belonging  to  it,  and 
even  necessanly?  what  is  here  the  unknown  s=X,  upon  which 
the  understancbng  rests  when  it  believes  it  has  found,  out  of 
the  conception  A  a  foreign  predicate  B,  which  it  neyertheless 
considers  to  be  connected  with  it  ?  It  cannot  be  experience, 
because  the  principle  adduced  annexes  the  two  represent- 
ations, cause  and  effect,  to  the  representation  existence,  not 
only  with  universality,  which  experience  cannot  give,  but  also 
with  the  expression  of  necessity,  therefore  completely  d  priori 
and  from  pure  conceptions.  Upon  such  synthetical,  tibat  is 
augmentative  propositions,  depends  the  whole  aim  of  our  specu- 
lative knowledge  d  priori ;  for  although  analytical  judgments 
are  indeed  highly  important  and  necessary,  they  are  so,  only 
to  arrive  at  that  clearness  of  conceptions  which  is  requisite 
for  a  sure  and  extended  synthesis,  and  this  alone  is  a  real 
acquisition.  ^ 

V.  In  ail  theobettcal  sciettces  or  beasok,  ststthetical 

JinOGMENTS  A  PRIORI  ABE  CONTAINED  AS  PBINCIPLES. 

1 .  Mathematicaii  judgmeiits  are  always  synthetical.  Hitherto 
this  fact,  though  incontestibly  true  and  very  important  in  its 
consequences,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  analysts  of  the  human 
mind,  nay,  to  be  in  complete  opposition  to  all  their  conjec- 
tures. For  as  it  was  found  that  mathematical  conclusions  all 
proceed  according  to  the  principle  of  contradiction  (which 
the  nature  of  every  apodeictic  certainty  requires),  people 
became  persuaded  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science  also  were  recognised  and  admitted  in  the  same  way. 
But  the  notion  is  fallacious  ;  for  although  a  synthetical  pro- 
position can  certainly  be  discerned  by  means  of  the  principle 
of  contradiction,  this  is  possible  only  when  another  syntheti- 
cal proposition  precedes,  from  which  the  latter  is  deduced, 
but  never  of  itself. 

Before  all,  be  it  observed,  that  proper  mathematical  propo- 
ntions  are  always  judgments  d  priori,  and  not  empirical,  be- 
cause they  carry  along  with  them  the  conception  of  necessity. 
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which  cannot  be  given  by  experience.  If  this  be  demurred 
to,  it  matters  not ;  I  will  then  limit  my  assertion  to  pure  ma- 
thematics, the  very  conception  of  which  implies,  that  it  con- 
sists of  knowledge  altogether  non-empirical  and  a  prion. 

We  might,  indeed,  at  first  suppose  that  the  proposition 
^+5=12,  is  a  merely  analytical  proposition,  followmg  (ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  contradiction),  from  the  concep- 
tion of  a  sum  of  seven  and  five.  But  if  we  regard  it  more 
narrowly,  we  find  that  our  conception  of  the  sum  of  seven  and 
five  contains  nothing  more  than  the  uniting  of  both  sums 
into  one,  whereby  it  cannot  at  all  be  cogitated  what  this  single 
number  is  which  embraces  both.  The  conception  of  twelve 
is  by  no  means  obtained  by  merely  cogitating  the  union  of 
seven  and  five  ;  and  we  may  analyze  our  conception  of  such 
a  possible  sum  as  long  as  we  wUl,  still  we  shall  never  dis- 
cover in  it  the  notion  of  twelve.  We  must  go  beyond 
these  conceptions,  and  have  recourse  to  an  intuition  which 
corresponds  to  one  of  the  two, — our  five  fingers,  for  ex- 
ample, or  like  Segner  in  his  '*  Arithmetic,"  five  points, 
and  so  by  degrees,  add  the  units  contained  in  the  five  given 
in  the  intuition,  to  the  conception  of  seven.  For  I  first  take 
the  number  7,  ai^  for  the  conception  of  5  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  fingers  of  my  hand  as  objects  of  intuition,  I  add  the 
units,  which  I  before  took  togetner  to  make  up  the  number 
5,  gradually  now  by  means  of  the  material  image  my  hand, 
to  the  number  7,  and  by  this  process,  I  at  length  see  the 
number  12  arise.  That  7  should  be  added  to  5,  1  have 
certainly  cogitated  in  my  conception  of  a  sum=7-t'5,  but 
not  that  this  sum  was  equal  to  12.  Arithmetical  propositions 
are  therefore  always  synthetical,  of  which  we  may  become 
more  clearly  convinced  by  trying  large  numbers.  For  it  will 
thus  become  q^uite  evident,  that  turn  and  twist  our  conceptions 
as  we  may,  it  is  impossible,  without  having  recourse  to  intui- 
tion, to  arrive  at  the  sum  total  or  product  by  means  of  the 
mere  analysis  of  our  conceptions.  Just  as  litdle  is  any  princi- 
ple of  pure  geometry  analytical.  *'  A  straight  line  between 
two  points  is  the  shortest,"  is  a  synthetical  proposition.  For 
my  conception  of  straight^  contains  no  notion  of  quantiiy, 
but  is  merely  qualitative.  The  conception  of  the  shortest  is 
therefore  wholly  an  addition,  and  by  no  analysis  can  it  be  ex- 
tracted from  our  conception  of  a  straight  line.      Intuition 
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must  tlierefoTe  here  lend  its  aid,  by  means  of  which  and  thni 
only,  our  synthesis  is  possible. 

Some  few  principles  preposited  by  gebmetridanB  are,  in- 
deed, really  analytical,  and  depend  on  the  principle  of  con- 
tradiction. They  serve,  howeyer,  like  identical  propositions, 
as  links  in  the  chain  of  method,  not  as  principles, — ^for  ex- 
ample, a^=ay  the  whole  is  equal  to  itself,  or  (a +6)  7  a, 
the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part.  And  yet  even  these 
principles  ihemselyes,  though  they  derive  their  validity  from 
pure  conceptions,  are  only  admitted  in  mathematics  because 
they  can  be  presented  in  intuition.  What  causes  us  here 
commonly  to  believe  that  the  predicate  of  such  apodeictic 
judgments  is  already  contained  in  our  conception,  and  that 
the  judgment  is  therefore  analytical,  is  merely  the  equivocal 
nature  of  the  expression.  We  must  join  in  thought  a  certain 
predicate  to  a  given  conception,  and  this  necessity  cleaves 
already  to  the  conception.  But  the  question  is,  not  what  we 
must  join  in  thought  to  the  given  conception,  but  what  we 
really  think  therein,  though  only  obscurely,  and  then  it  becomes 
manifest,  that  the  predicate  pertains  to  tiiese  conceptions,  ne- 
cessarily indeed,  yet  not  as  thought  in  the  conception  itself, 
but  by  virtue  of  an  intuition,  which  must  be  added  to  the  con- 
ception. 

2.  The  science  of  Natural  Philosophy  (Physics)  contains 
in  itself  synthetical  judgments  a  priori^  as  principles.  I  shall 
adduce  two  propositions.  For  instance,  the  proposition,  *'  in 
all  changes  of  the  material  world,  the  quantity  of  matter 
remains  unchanged  ;"  or,  that,  "  in  all  communication  of 
motion,  action  and  re-action  must  always  be  equal."  In 
both  of  these,  not  only  is  the  necessity,  and  therefore  their 
origin  h  priori  clear,  but  also  that  they  are  synthetical  propo- 
sitions. For  in  the  conception  of  matter,  I  do  not  cogitate 
its  permanency,  but  merely  its  presence  in  space,  which  it 
fills.  I  therefore  really  go  out  of  and  beyond  the  conception  of 
matter,  in  order  to  think  on  to  it  sometibing  a  priori^  which  I 
did  not  think  in  it.  The  proposition  is  therefore  not  analyti- 
cal, but  synthetical,  and  nevertheless  conceived  a  priori ;  and 
80  it  is  with  regard  to  the  other  propositions  of  the  pure  part 
of  natural  philosophy. 

3.  As  to  Metaphysics,  even  if  we  look  upon  it  merely  as  an 
attempted  science,  yet,  &om  the  nature  of  human  reason,  an 
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indispensable  one^  we  find  that  it  must  contain  syntihetical 
propositions  d  priori.  It  is  not  merely  the  duty  of  meta- 
physics to  dissect,  and  thereby  analytically  to  illustrate  the 
conceptions  which  we  form  h  priori  of  things  ;  but  we  seek  to 
widen  the  range  of  our  cL  priori  knowledge.  For  this  purpose, 
we  must  avail  ourselves  of  such  principles  as  add  something  to 
the  original  conception — something  not  identical  with,  nor 
contained  in  it,  and  by  means  of  synthetical  judgments 
it  priori,  leave  far  behind  us  the  limits  of  experience ;  for 
example,  in  the  proposition,  "  the  world  must  have  a  begin- 
ning," and  such  hke.  Thus  metaphysics,  according  to  the 
proper  aim  of  the  science,  consists  merely  of  synthetical  pro- 
positions d  priori, 

VI.  The  imiTEBSAX  pboblem  of  piteb  ebason. 

It  is  extremely  advantageous  to  be  able  to  bring  a  number 
of  investigations  under  the  formula  of  a  single  problem.  For 
in  this  ^lanner,  we  not  only  facilitate  our  own  labour,  inas- 
much as  we  define  it  clearly  to  ourselves,  but  also  render  it 
more  easy  for  others  to  decide  whether  we  have  done  justice  to 
our  undertaking.  The  proper  problem  of  pure  reason,  then, 
is  contained  in  the  question,  "  How  are  synthetical  judgments 
d,  priori  possible  V* 
(That  metaphysical  science  has  hitherto  remained  in  so  va-j 
\  cillatingastate  of  uncertainty  and  contradiction,  is  only  to  ba 
^attributed  to  the  fact,  that  this  great  problem,  and  perhaps 
^even  the  difference  between  analytical  aaid  syntheticid  judg-^ 
.ments,  did  not  sooner  suggest  itself  to  philosophers^  Upon 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  or  upon  sufficient  proof  of  the  im- 
possibihty  of  synthetical  knowledge  cL  priori,  depends  the 
existence  or  downfall  of  the  science  of  metaphysics.  Among 
philosophers,  David  Hume  came  *the  nearest  of  all  to  this 
problem ;  yet  it  never  acquired  in  his  mind  sufficient  preci- 
sion, nor  did  he  regard  the  question  in  its  universality.  On 
the  contrary,  he  stopped  short  at  the  synthetical  proposition  of 
the  connection  of  an  effect  with  its  cause,  (principium  causal- 
itatis),  insisting  that  such  proposition  cL  priori  was  impos- 
sible. According  to  his  conclusions,  then,  all  that  we  term 
metaphysical  science  is  a  mere  delusion,  arising  from  the 
fancied  insight  of  reason  into  that  which  is  in  truth  borrowed 
from  experience,  and  to  which  habit  has  given  the  appearance 
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of  necessity.  Against  this  assertion,  destructiTe  to  all  pore 
philosophy,  he  would  have  been  guarded,  had  he  had  our 
problem  before  his  eyes  in  its  uniyersality.  For  he  would 
then  have  perceived  Uiat,  according  to  his  own  argument, 
there  hkewise  could  not  be  any  pure  mathematical  science, 
which  assuredly  cannot  exist  without  synthetical  propositions 
d  priori, — ^an  absurdity  from  which  his  good  understanding 
must  have  saved  him. 

In  the  solution  of  the  above  problem  is  at  the  same  time 
comprehended  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  pure  reason  in  the 
foundation  and  construction  of  all  sciences  which  contain 
theoretical  knowledge  d  priori  of  objects,  that  is  to  say,  the 
answer  to  the  following  questions  : 

How  is  pure  mathematical  science  possible  ?  * 

How  is  pure  natural  science  possible  ? 

Respecting  these  sciences,  as  they  do  certainly  exist,  it  may 
with  propriety  be  asked,  kow  they  are  possible  ? — for  that  they 
must  be  possible,  is  shewn  by  the  fact  of  their  really  existing.  "*" 
But  as  to  metaphysics,  the  miserable  progress  it  has  hitherto 
made,  and  the  fact  that  of  no  one  system  yet  brought  forward, 
as  far  as  regards  its  true  aim,  can  it  be  said  that  this  science 
really  exists,  leaves  any  one  at  liberty  to  doubt  with  reason 
the  very  possibility  of  its  existence. 

Yet,  in  a  certain  sense,  this  kind  of  knowledge  must  un- 
questionably be  looked  upon  as  piven;  in  other  words,  meta- 
physics must  be  considered  as  really  existing,  if  not  as  a 
science,  nevertheless  as  a  natural  disposition  of  the  human 
mind  (metaphysica  naturalis).  For  human  reason,  without 
any  instigations  imputable  to  the  mere  vanity  of  great  know- 
ledge, unceasingly  progresses,  urged  on  by  its  own  feehug  of 
need,  towards  such  questions  as  cannot  be  answered  by  any  em- 
pirical application  of  reason,  or  principles  derived  therefrom ;  ^ 
and  so  there  has  ever  really  existed  in  every  man  some  system 

*  As  to  the  existence  of  pure  natural  science,  or  physics,  perhaps  many 
may  still  express  doubts.  But  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  different  pro- 
positions  which  are  commonly  treated  of  at  the  commencement  of  proper 
(empirical)  physical  science — ^those,  for  example,  relating  to  the  perma- 
nence of  the  same  qnantity  of  matter,  the  vit  mertuB,  the  equality  of 
action  and  reaction,  &c.-*to  be  soon  convinced  that  they  form  a  science 
of  pure  physics  {phyaica  puroy  or  rationaUa)^  which  vireU  deserves  to  be 
separately  exposed  as  a  special  science,  in  its  whole  extent,  whether  that 
be  great  or  confined. 
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of  metaphysics.  It  will  always  exist,  so  soon  aa  reason  awakes 
to  the  exercise  of  its  power  of  speculation.  And  now  the 
question  arises — How  is  metaphysics,  as  a  natural  disposition, 
possible  ?  In  other  words,  how,  from  the  nature  of  universal 
human  reason,  do  those  questions  arise  which  pure  reason 
proposes  to  itself,  and  which  it  is  impelled  by  its  own  feeling 
of  need  to  answer  as  well  as  it  can  ? 

But  as  in  all  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions which  reason  is  prompted  by  its  very  nature  to  propose 
to  itself,  for  example,  whether  the  world  had  a  beginning,  or 
has  existed  from  eternity,  it  has  always  met  with  unavoidable 
contradictions,  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  natu- 
ral disposition  of  the  mind  to  metaphysics,  that  is,  with  the 
existence  of  the  faculty  of  pure  reason,  whence,  indeed,  some 
sort  of  metaphysical  system  always  arises;  but  it  must  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  certainty  in  regard  to  the  question  whether 
we  know  or  do  not  know  the  things  of  which  metaphysics 
treats.  We  must  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  decision  on  the  subjects  of 
its  questions,  or  on  the  ability  or  inability  of  reason  to  form 
any  judgment  respecting  them ;  and  therefore  either  to  extend 
with  confidence  the  bounds  of  our  pure  reason,  or  to  set 
strictly  defined  and  safe  limits  to  its  action.  This  last  ques- 
tion, which  arises  out  of  the  above  universal  problem,  would 
properly  run  thus :  How  is  metaphysics  possible  as  a  science  ? 

Thus,  the  critique  of  reason  leads  at  last,  naturally  and 
necessarily,  to  science ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dogma- 
tical use  of  reason  without  criticism  leads  to  groundless  asser- 
tions, against  which  others  equally  specious  can  always  be  set, 
thus  ending  unavoidably  in  scepticism. 

Besides,  this  science  cannot  be  of  great  and  formidable 
prolixity,  because  it  has  not  to  do  with  objects  of  reason,  the 
variety  of  which  is  inexhaustible,  but  merely  with  reason  her- 
self and  her  problems ;  problems  which  arise  out  of  her  own 
bosom,  and  are  not  proposed  to  her  by  the  nature  of  outward 
thin8;s,^but  by  her  own  nature.  And  when  once  reason  has 
previously  become  able  completely  to  understand  her  own 
power  in  regard  to  objects  which  she  meets  with  in  experience, 
it  wiU  be  easy  to  determine  securely  the  extent  and  limits  of 
her  attempted  application  to  objects  beyond  the  confines  of 
experience. 

We  may  and  must,  therefore,  regard  the  attempts  hitherto 
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made  to  establish  metaphysical  science  dogmatically  as  dod- 
existent.  For  vhat  of  analysis,  that  is,  mere  dissection  of 
conceptions,  is  contained  in  one  or  other,  is  not  the  aim  of, 
bat  only  a  preparation  for  metaphysics  proper,  vhich  has  for 
its  object  the  extension,  by  means  of  synthesis,  of  oar  6 
priori  knowledge.  And  for  this  purpose,  mere  analysis  is  of 
coarse  useless,  because  it  only  shevs  vhat  is  contained  in 
these  conceptions,  but  not  hov  we  arrive,  a  priori,  at  them ; 
and  this  it  is  her  duty  to  shew,  in  order  to  be  able  afterwards 
to  determine  their  valid  use  in  regard  to  all  objects  of  expe-' 
rience,  to  all  knowledge  in  general.  But  little  self-denial, 
indeed,  is  needed  to  give  up  these  pretensions,  seeing  the 
undeniable,  and  in  ^e  dogmatic  mode  of  procedure,  in-' 
evitable  contradictions  of  B^ason  with  herself,  have  long 
since  ruined  the  reputation  of  every  system  of  metaphysics 
that  has  appeared  up  to  this  time.  It  will  require  more 
firmness  to  remain  undeterred  by  difficulty  from  within,  and 
opposition  from  without,  from  endeavouring,  by  a  method 
quite  opposed  to  all  those  hitherto  followed,  to  further  the 
growth  and  firuitfulness  of  a  science  indispensable  to  human 
reason — a  science  firom  which  every  branch  it  has  borne  may 
be  cut  away,  but  whose  roots  remain  indestructible. 

VII.  Idea  aitd  ditisiok  oe  a  pabticitlab  sciekce,  ttndsb 

THE  KAME  OE  A  CbITIQUE  OE  PtJBE  ReASGIT. 

Fbom  all  that  has  been  said,  there  results  the  idea  of  a  par- 
ticular science,  which  may  be  called  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,  For  reason  is  the  faculty  which  famishes  us  with 
the  principles  of  knowledge  d  priori.  Hence,  pure  reason 
is  the  faculty  which  contains  the  principles  of  cognizing  any 
thing  absolutely  cL  priori.  An  Organon  of  pure  reason  would 
be  a  compendium  of  those  principles  according  to  which 
alone  all  pure  cognitions  cL  priori  can  be  obtained.  The 
completely  extended  application  of  such  an  organon  would 
afford  us  a  system  of  pare  reason.  As  this,  however,  is  de- 
manding a  great  deal,  and  it  is  yet  doubtful  whether  any 
extension  of  our  knowledge  be  here  possible,  or  if  so,  in 
what  cases ;  we  can  regard  a  science  of  the  mere  criticism  of 
pure  reason,  its  sources  and  limits,  as  the  propeedeutic  to  a 
system  of  pure'  reason.  Such  a  science  must  not  be  called  a 
Doctrine,  but  only  a  Critique  of  pure  Reason ;  and  its  use, 
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in  regard  to  speculation,  would  be  only  negative,  not  to  en- 
large the  bounds  of,  but  to  purify  our  reasoiu  and  to  shield  it 
.  i^ainst  error, — ^which  alone  is  no  little  gain.Ll  apply  the  term]  I 
jji  transcendental  to  all  knowledge  which  is  not  so  much  occu- 1 1 
jjl  pied  with  objects  as  with  the  mode  of  our  cognition  of  these  i 
|t  I  objects,  so  far  as  this  mode  of  cognition  is  possible  *d  priori^ 
A  system  of  such  conceptions  woiSd  be  called  Transcendental 
Philosophy/.  But  this,  again,  is  still  beyond  the  bounds  of 
our  present  essay.  For  as  such  a  science  must  contain  a 
complete  exposition  not  only  of  our  synthetical  ct  priori,  but 
of  our  analytical  d  priori  knowledge,  it  is  of  too  wide  a  range 
for  our  present  purpose,  because  we  do  not  require  to  carry 
our  analysis  any  farther  than  is  necessary  to  understand,  in 
their  full  extent,  the  principles  of  synthesis  d.  priori,  with 
which  alone  we  have  to  do.  This  investigation,  which  we 
cannot  properly  call  a  doctrine,  but  only  a  transcendental 
critique,  because  it  aims  not  at  the  enlargement,  but  at  the 
correction  and  guidance  of  our  knowledge,  and  is  to  serve 
as  a  touchstone  of  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  all  know- 
ledge cL  priori,  is  the  sole  object  of  our  present  essay.  Such 
a  critique  is  consequently,  as  far  as  possible,  a  preparation 
for  an  organon ;  and  if  this  new  organon  should  be  found 
to  fail,  at  least  for  a  canon  of  pure  reason,  according  to  which 
the  complete  system  of  the  philosophy  of  pure  reason, 
whether  it  extend  or  limit  the  bounds  of  that  reason,  might 
one  day  be  set  forth  both  analytically  and  synthetically.  For 
that  this  is  possible,  nay,  that  such  a  system  is  not  of  so 
great  extent  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  its  ever  being  com- 
pleted, is  evident.  For  we  have  not  here  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  outward  objects,  which  is  infinite,  but  solely  with 
the  mind,  which  judges  of -the  nature  of  objects,  and,  again, 
with  the  mind  only  in  respect  of  its  cognition  cL  priori.  And 
the  object  of  our  investigations,  as  it  is  not  to  be  sought 
without,  but  altogether  within  ourselves,  cannot  remain  con- 
cealed, and  in  all  probability  is  limited  enough  to  be  com- 
pletely surveyed  and  fairly  estimated,  according  to  its  worth 
or  worthlessness.  Still  less  let  the  reader  here  expect  a 
critique  of  books  and  systems  of  pure  reason ;  our  present 
object  is  exclusively  a  critique  of  the  faculty  of  pure  reason 
itself.  Only  when  we  make  this  critique  our  foundation,  do 
we  possess  a  pure  touchstone  for  estimating  the  j^osophical 
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value  of  ancient  and  modem  writings  on  this  subject ;  and 
without  this  criterion,  the  incompetent  historian  or  judge 
decides  upon  and  corrects  the  groundless  assertions  of  others 
with  his  own,  which  have  themselves  just  as  httle  foundation. 

Transcendental  philosophy  is  the  idea  of  a  science,  for 
which  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  must  sketch  the  whole 
plan  architectonically,  that  is,  from  principles,  with  a  full 
guarantee  for  the  yahdity  and  stability  of  all  the  parts  which 
enter  into  the  building.  It  is  the  system  of  all  the  principles 
of  pure  reason.  If  this  Critique  itself  does  not  assume  the 
title  of  transcendental  philosophy,  it  is  only  because,  to  be  a 
complete  system,  it  ought  to  contain  a  fcdl  analysis  of  all 
human  knowledge  a  priori.  Our  critique  must,  indeed,  lay 
before  us  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  radical  concep- 
tions which  constitute  the  said  pure  knowledge.  But  from 
the  complete  analysis  of  these  conceptions  themselves,  as 
also  from  a  complete  investigation  of  those  derived  from 
tiiem,  it  abstains  with  reason ;  partly  because  it  would  be 
deviating  from  the  end  in  view  to  occupy  itself  with  this 
analysis,  since  this  process  is  not  attended  with  the  difficulty 
and  insecurity  to  be  found  in  the  synthesis,  to  which  our 
critique  is  entirely  devoted,  and  partly  because  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  tiie  unity  of  our  plan  to  burden  this  essay 
with  the  vindication  of  the  completeness  of  such  an  analysis 
and  deduction,  with  which,  after  all,  we  have  at  present 
nothing  to  do.  This  completeness  of  the  analysis  of  these 
radical  conceptions,  as  well  as  of  the  deduction  from  the 
conceptions  a  priori  which  may  be  given  by  the  analysis,  we 
can,  however,  easily  attain,  provided  only  that  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  all  these  radical  conceptions,  which  are  to  serve  as 
principles  of  the  synthesis,  and  that  in  respect  of  this  main 
purpose  nothing  is  wanting. 

To  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  therefore,  belongs  all  that 
constitutes  transcendental  philosophy ;  and  it  is  the  complete 
idea  of  transcendental  philosophy,  but  still  not  the  science 
itself ;  because  it  only  proceeds  so  far  with  the  analysis  as  is 
necessary  to  the  power  of  judging  completely  of  our  syn- 
thetical knowledge  a  priori. 

rrhe  principal  thing  we  must  attend  to,  in  the  division  of 
tnT  parts  of  a  science  like  this,  is :  that  no  conceptions  must 
enter  it  which  contain  aught  empirical ;  in  other  words,  that 
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the  knowledge  h  priori  must  be  completely  pnre.J}  Hence, 
althongh  the  highest  principles  and  fdndamentigd  conceptions 
of  morality  are  certainly  cognitions  ^  priori,  yet  they  do  not 
belong  to  transcendental  philosophy ;  because,  though  they 
certainly  do  not  lay  the  conceptions  of  pain,  pleasure,  desires, 
inclinations,  &c.,  (which  are  all  of  empiHcid  origin)  at  the 
foundation  of  its  precepts,  yet  still  into  the  conception  of 
duty, — as  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  or  as  an  incitement 
which  should  not  be  made  into  a  motive, — these  empirical 
conceptions  must  necessarily  enter,  in  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  pure  morality.  T^nscendental  philosophy  is  con- 
sequently a  philosophy  of  the  pure  and  merely  speculative 
reason.  For  all  that  is  practical,  so  far  as  it  contains  mo- 
tives, relates  to  feelings,  and  these  belong  to  empirical  sources 
of  cognition. 

If  we  wish  to  divide  this  science  from  the  universal  point 
of  view  of  a  science  in  general,  it  ought  to  comprehend,  first, 
a  Doctrine  of  the  Elements,  and,  secondly,  a  Doctrine  of  the 
Method  of  pure  reason.  Each  of  these  main  divisions  will 
have  its  subdivisions,  the  separate  reasons  for  which  we 
cannot  here  particuhunse.  Only  so  much  seems  necessary, 
by  way  of  introduction  or  premonition,  that  there  are  two 
sources  of  human  knowledge  (which  probably  spring  £rom  a 
common,  but  to  us  unknown  root),  namely,  sense  and  under- 
standing. By  the  former,  objects  are  given  to  us ;  by  the 
latter,  thought.  So  far  as  the  faculty  of  sense  may  contain 
representations  h  priori,  which  form  the  conditions  under 
which  objects  are  given,  in  so  far  it  belongs  to  transcendental 
philosophy.  The  transcendental  doctrine  of  sense  must  form 
the  first  part  of  our  science  of  elements,  because  the  con- 
ditions under  which  alone  the  objects  of  human  knowledge 
are  given,  must  precede  those  under  which  they  are  thought. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL  JISTHETIC. 
§  1.  Introductory, 

fly  whatsoever  mode,  or  by  vbatsoeyer  means,  our  know^ 
[  ledge  may  relate  to  objects,  it  is  at  least  quite  clear,  that  the 
I  only  manner  in  vhich  it  immediately  relates  to  them,  is  by] 
Lmeans  of  an  intmtion.     To  this  as  the  indispensable  ground- 
work, all  thought  points.     But  an  intuition  can  take  place 
only  in  so  far  as  the  object  is  given  to  us.   This,  again,  is  only 
possible,  to  man  at  least,  on  condition  that  the  object   affect 
the  mind  in  a  certain  manner.    The  capacity  for  receiving  ve^ 
presentations  (receptivity)  through  the  mode  in  which  we  are 
affected  by  objects,  is  called  senstbUify.  ^y  means  of  sensi-. 
'  bility,  therefore,  objects  are  given  to  us,  and  it  alone  furnishes! 
1  us  with  intuitions ;  by  the  understanding  they  are  thought, 
land  from  it  arise  conceptioi^.']   But  all  thought  must  directly, 
or  indirectly,  by  means  of  certain  signs,  relate  ultimately  to 
intuitions ;  consequently,  with  us,  to  sensibility,  because  in 
no  other  way  can  an  object  be  given  to  us. 

The  effect  of  an  object  upon  the  faculty  of  ^presentation, 
MifKa?  we^are  affected  by  the  said  objejjt,  is  sensation.  That 
sort  of  intuition  which  relates  to  an  object  by  means  of  sensa- 
tion, is  called  an  empiric^  intuidon.     llie  undetermined  ob- 
ject of  an  empirical  intuition,  is  called  phfBnomenon,     That 
which  in  the  phsenomenon  corresponds  to  tnesensaHon,  I  term 
itajnatter ;  but  that  which  effects  that  the  content  of  the  phseno- 
menon  can  be  arranged  under  certain  relations,  I  call  its  form. 
But  that  in  which  our  sensations  are  merely  arranged,  and  by 
which  they  are  susceptible  of  assuming  a  certain  form,  can- 
not be  itself  sensation.  Qt  vl  then,  the  matter  of  all  phaeno-  ' 
*  mena  that  is  given  to  us  a  posteriori ;  the  form  must  lie  ready  I 
h  priori  for  them  in  the  mind,  and  consequently  can  be  re-  j 
gtffded  s^arately  from  all  sensatioiD 
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/  I  call  aU  representations  ^re,  in  the  transcendental  mean- 

ing of  the  word,  wherein  nothing  is  met  with  that  belongs  to 
sensation.  And  accordingly  we  find  existing  in  the  mind 
h  priori,  the  pure  form  of  sensuous  intuitions  in  general,  in 
which  all  the  manifold  content  of  the  phaenomenal  world  is 
arranged  and  viewed  under  certain  relations.  This  pure  form 
of  sensibility  I  shall  coll  pureintuition.  Thus,  if  I  take 
away  from  our  representationom^oi^,  all  that  the  under- 
standing thinks  as  belonging  to  it,  as  substance,  force,  divisi- 
bihty,  &c.,  and  also  whateyer  belongs  to  sensation,  as  impe- 
netrability, hardness,  colour,  &c. ;  yet  there  is  still  somethmg 
left  us  firom  this  empirical  intuition,  namely,  extension  and 
shape.  These  belong  to  pure  intuition,  which  etists  tt  priori 
in  the  mind,  as  a  mere  form  of  sensibility,  and  without  any 
real  object  of  the  senses  or  any  sensation. 
X\^  The  science  of  all  the  principles  of  sensibility  h  priori,  I 

call  Transcendental  Esthetic*  There  must,  then,  be  such  a 
science,  forming  the  first  part  of  the  transcendental  doctrine 
of  elements,  in  contradistmction  to  that  part  which  contains 
the  principles  of  pure  thought,  and  which  is  called  transcen- 
dental logic. 
^  In  the  science  of  transcendental  aesthetic  accordingly,  we 

shall  first  isolate  sensibility  or  the  sensuous  faculty,  by  sepa- 
rating from  it  all  that  is  annexed  to  its  perceptions  by  the 
conceptions  of  understanding,  so  that  nothing  be  left  but  em- 
pirical intuition.  In  the  n!^  place  we  shall  take  away  from 
this  intuition  all  that  belongs  to  sensation,  so  that  nothing 
may  remain  but  pure  intuition,  and  the  mere  form  of  phae- 

*  The  Germans  are  the  only  people  who  at  present  use  this  word  to 
indicate  what  others  call  the  critique  of  taste.  At  the  foundation  of 
this  term  lies  the  disappointed  hope,  which  the  eminent  analyst,  Baum- 
garten,  conceived,  of  subjecting  the  critidsm  of  the  beautiful  to  principles 
of  reason,  and  so  of  elevating  its  rules  into  a  science.  But  his  endeavours 
were  vain.  For  the  said  rules  or  criteria  are,  in  respect  to  their  chief 
sources,  merely  empirical,  consequently  never  can  serve  as  determinate 
laws  a  priorij  \A  which  our  judgment  in  matters  of  taste  is  to  be  directed. 
It  is  rather  ouy  judgment  which  forms  the  proper  test  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  principles.  On  this  account  it  is  advisable  to  give  up  the  use 
of  the  term  as  designating  the  critique  of  taste,  and  to  apply  it  soldy  to  that 
doctrine,  which  is  true  science,— the  science  of  the  laws  of  sensibility — 
and  thus  come  nearer  to  the  language  and  the  sense  of  the  andents  in  their 
well-known  division  of  the  objects  of  cognition  into  eU^ra  cat  vQifrai 
or  to  share  it  with  speculative  philosophy,  and  employ  it  partly  in  a  tran- 
scendental, partly  in  a  psychological  signification. 
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homena,  vhich  is  all  that  the  aensibility  can  afford  h  priori. 
From  this  inyestigation  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  two  ' 
pnre  forma  of  senanotis  intaition,  aa  principles  of  knowledge  ' 
^  priori,  namely,  space  and  time.    To  die  consideration  of  these 
we  shall  now  proceed. 

SECTION  I. 

OF  SPACE. 

§  2.  Metaphysicdl  Exposition  of  this  Conception. 

Bt  means  of  tiie  external  sense  (a  property  of  the  mind),  we 
represent  to  ourselyes  objects  as  without  us,  and  these  all  in 
space.  Therein  alone  are  their  shape,  dimensions,  and  rela* 
tions  to  each  other  determined  or  determinable.  The  internal 
sense,  by  means  of  which  tiie  mind  contemplates  itself  or 
its  internal  state,  gives,  indeed,  no  intuition  of  the  soul  as 
an  object ;  yet  there  is  nevertheless  a  determinate  form,  under 
which  alone  the  contemplation  of  our  internal  state  is  pos- 
sible, to  that  all  which  relates  to  the  inward  determinations  of 
the  mind  is  represented  in  relations  of  time.  Of  time  we 
cannot  have  any  external  intuition,  any  more  than  we  can  have 
an  internal  intuition  of  space.  What  then  are  time  and  space  ? 
Are  they  real  existences  ?  Or,  are  they  merely  relations  or  de- 
terminations of  things,  such  however,  as  would  equally  belong 
to  these  things  in  themselves,  though  they  should  never  become 
objects  of  intuition  ;  or,  are  they  such  as  belong  only  to  the 
form  of  intuition,  and  consequently  to  the  subjective  consti- 
tution of  the  mind,  without  which  these  predicates  of  time 
and  space  could  not  be  attached  to  any  object  ?  In  order  to 
become  informed  on  these  points,  we  shall  first  give  an  expo- 
sition of  the  conception  of  space.  By  expo»tion,  I  mean  the 
dear,  though  not  detailed,  representation  of  that  which  belongs 
to  a  conception ;  and  an  exposition  is  metaphysical,  when  it 
contains  that  which  represents  the  conception  as  given  h  priori, 
iX^pace  is  not  a  conception  which  has  been  derived 
firom'^utward  experience^  For,  in  order  that  certain  sen- 
sations may  relate  to  something  without  me,  (that  is,  to 
something  which  occupies  a  different  part  of  space  ^om  that 
in  which  I  am) ;  in  like  manner,  in  order  that  I  may  represent 
them  not  merely  as  without  of  and  near  to  each  other,  but  also 
in  separate  places,  the  representation  of  space  must  abready 
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exist  as  a  foandation.  Consequently,  the  representation  of 
space  cannot  be  borrowed  firom  the  relations  of  external  phae- 
nomena  through  experience ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  ex- 
ternal experience  is  itself  only  possible  through  the  said  ante- 
cedent representation. 

2.  Sp^ce  then  is  a  necessary  representation  h  priori,  vhich 

serres  for  the  foundatio^  of  all  external  intuitions.   We  never 

can  imagine  or  make  a  representation  to  ourselves  of  the  noji- 

existence  of  space,  thou^^we  may  easily  enough  think  that  no 

objects  are  found  in  it.  O^  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as 

the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  phsenomena,  and  by  no 

1  means  as  a  determination  dependent  on  them,  and  is  a  repre- 

i  sentation  h  priori,  which  necessarily  supplies  the  basis  for 

'  external  phsenomenfi^ 

3.^Space  is  no  discursive,  or  as  we  say,  general  conception 
of  the  relations  of  things,  but  a  pure  intuitioi^  For  in  the 
first  place,  we  can  only  represent  to  ourselves  one  space,  and 
when  we  talk  of  divers  spaces,  we  mean  only  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  space.  Moreover  these  parts  cannot  antecede 
this  one  all-embracing  space,  as  the  component  parts  from 
which  the  aggregate  can  be  made  up,  but  can  be  cogitated  only 
as  existing  in  it.  Space  is  essentially  one,  and  multipHcity  in 
it,  consequently  the  general  notion  of  spaces,  of  this  or  that 
space,  depends  solely  upon  limitations.  Hence  it  follows  that 
an  h  priori  intuition  (which  is  not  empirical),  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  our  conceptions  of  space.  Thus,  moreover,  the 
principles  of  geometry, — for  example,  that  '*  in  a  triangle,  two 
sides  together  are  greater  than  the  third,*'  are  never  deduced 
from  general  conceptions  of  line  and  triangle,  but  from  in- 
tuition, and  this  h  priori,  with  apodeictic  certainty. 

4.  Space  is  represented  as  an  infinite  given  quantity.  Now 
every  conception  must  indeed  be  considered  as  a  representa- 
tion which  is  contained  in  an  infinite  multitude  of  different 
possible  representations,  which,  therefore,  comprises  these  under 
itself;  but  no  conception,  as  such,  can  be  so  conceived,  as  if  it 
contained  within  itself  an  infinite  multitude  of  representations. 
Nevertheless,  space  is  so  conceived  of,  for  all  parts  of  space 
are  equally  capable  of  being  produced  to  infinity.  Conse- 
quently, the  original  representation  of  space  is  an  intuition 
d  priori,  and  not  a  conception. 
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§  3.  Transcendental  exposition  of  the  conception  of  Space. 

By  a  transcendental  exposition,  I  mean  the  explanation  of  a 
conception,  as  a  principle,  whence  can  he  discerned  the  possi- 
hility  of  other  synthetical  ci  priori  cognitions.  [For  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  requisite,  firstly,  that  such  cognitions  do  really  flow 
from  the  given  conception ;  and,  secon£y,  that  the  said  cog- 
nitions are  only  possible  under  the  presupposition  of  a  given 
mode  of  explaming  this  conception.] 

Geometry  is  a  science  which  determines  the  properties  of 
space  synthetically,  and  yet  d  priori.  What,  then,  must  be 
our  representation  of  space,  in  order  that  such  a  cognition  of 
it  may  be  possible  ?  It  must  be  originally  intuition,  for  from 
a  mere  conception,  no  propositions  can  be  deduced  which  go 
out  beyond  the  conception,""  and  yet  this  happens  in  geometry. 
(Introd.  Y.)  But  this  intuition  must  be  found  in  the  mind 
d  priori,  that  is,  before  any  perception  of  objects,  consequently 
must  be  pure,  not  empirical,  intuition.  For  geometrical  prin- 
ciples are  always  apodeictic,  that  is,  united  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  necessity,  as,  "Space  has  only  three  dimen- 
sions." But  propositions  of  this  kind  cannot  be  empirical 
judgments,  nor  conclusions  from  them.  (Introd.  II.)  Now, 
how  can  an  external  intuition  anterior  to  objects  themselves, 
and  in  which  our  conception  of  objects  can  be  determined 
d  priori,  exist  in  the  human  mind  ?  Obviously  not  otherwise 
than  in  so  far  as  it  has  its  seat  in  the  subject  only,  as  ihe  formal 
capacity  of  the.  subject'sbeing  a£fected  by  objects,  and  thereby 
of  obtaining  immediate  representation,  that  is,  intuition  ;  con- 
sequently, only  as  the  ybrm  of  the  external  sense  in  general. 

Thus  it  is  only  by  means  of  our  explanation  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  geometry,  as  a  synthetical  science  d  priori,  becomes 
comprehensible.  Every  mode  of  explanation  which  does  not 
shew  us  this  possibility,  although  in  appearance  it  may  be 
similar  to  ours,  can  with  the  utmost  certainty  be  distinguished 
from  it  by  these  marks. 

§  4,  Conclusions  Jrom  the  foregoing  conceptions, 
(a)  Space  does  not,  represent  any  property  of  objects  as 

*  That  is,  the  analysis  of  a  conception  only  gives  you  what  is  contained 
in  it,  and  does  not  add  to  your  knowledge  of  the  object  of  which  you 
liave  a  conception,  hut  merely  evolves  it. — TV*. 
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things  in  themselyes,  nor  does  it  rq>Te8ent  them  in  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other ;  in  other  words,  space  does  not  represent 
to  ns  any  determination  of  objects  sach  as  attaches  to  Uie  ob- 
jects themselves,  and  wonld  remain,  even  though  all  snbjectiTe 
conditions  of  the  intoition  were  abstracted.  For  neither  abso- 
lute nor  relative  determinations  of  objects  can  be  intuited 
prior  to  the  existence  of  the  things  to  which  they  belong,  and 
^erefore  not  d  priori. 

1  (^y^Space  is  nothing  else  than  the  form  of  all  phaenomena  of 
fthe  external  sense,  that  is,  the  subjective  condition  of  the  sensi- 
ibility,  under  which  alone  external  intuition  is  possible^  Now, 
because  the  receptivity  or  capacity  of  the  subject  to  be  affected 
by  objects  necessarily  antecedes  all  intuitions  of  these  objects, 
it  is  oisily  understood  how  the  form  of  all  phsenomena  can  be 
given  in  the  mind  previous  to  all  actual  perceptions,  there- 
fore d  priori,  and  how  it,  as  a  pure  intuition,  in  which  all 
objects  must  be  determined,  can  contain  principles  of  the 
relations  of  these  objects  prior  to  all  experience. 

It  is  therefore  from  tiie  human  point  of  view  only  that  we 
can  speak  of  space,  extended  objects,  &c.  If  we  depart  from 
the  subjective  condition,  under  which  alone  we  can  obtain 
external  intuition,  or,  in  other  words,  by  means  of  which  we 
are  affected  by  objects,  the'  representation  of  space  has  no 
meaning  whatsoever.  This  predicate  [of  space]  is  only  appli- 
cable to  things  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  us,  that  is,  are 
objects  of  sensibility.  The  constant  form  of  this  receptirity, 
which  we  call  sensibility,  is  a  necessary  condition  of  sdl  rela- 
tions in  which  objects  can  be  intuited  as  existing  without  us,  and 
when  abstraction  of  these  objects  is  made,  is  a  pure  intuition, 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  space.  It  is  dear  tiiat  we  can- 
not make  the  special  conditions  of  sensibility  into  conditions 
of  the  possibility  of  things,  but  only  of  the  possibility  of  their 
existence  as  fSegr  as  tiiey  are  phaenomena.  And  so  we  may 
correctiy  say  that  space  contains  all  which  can  appear  to  us 
externally,  but  not  aU  things  considered  as  things  in  them- 
selves, be  they  intuited  or  not,  or  by  whatsoever  subject  one 
will.  As  to  tiie  intuitions  of  other  thinking  beings,  we  can- 
not judge  whether  they  are  or  are  not  bound  by  the  same 
conditions  which  limit  our  own  intuition,  and  which  for  us 
are  universally  valid.  If  we  join  the  limitation  of  a  judgment 
to  the  conception  of  the  subject,  then  the  judgment  will  poa* 
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fiess  unconditioned  yalidity.  For  example,  the  proposition, 
"All objects  are  beside  each  other  in  space,'*  is  valid  oidy  under 
the  limitation  that  these  things  are  taken  as  objects  of  our 
sensuous  intuition.  But  if  I  join  the  condition  to  the  con- 
ception, and  say,  ''all  things,  as  external  phuenomena,  are  be- 
side each  other  in  space,"  Uien  the  rule  is  valid  universally, 
and  without  any  limitation.  Our  expositions,  consequently, 
teach  the  reality  (i,  e,  the  objective  validity)  of  space  in  re- 
gard of  all  vhich  can  be  presented  to  us  externally  as  object, 
and  at  the  same  time  also  the  ideality  of  space  in  regard  to 
objects  when  they  are  considered  by  means  of  reason  as  things 
in  themselves,  th^t  is,  without  reference  to  the  constitution  of 
our  sensibihty.  v!We  maintain,  therefore,  the  empirical  reality ' 

>  of  space  in  regard  to  all  possible  external  experience,  although 
we  most  admit  its  transeendental  ideality ;  in  other  words, 

:  that  it  is  nothing,  so  soon  as  we  withdraw  the  condition  upon 
which  the'  possibility  of  all  experience  depends,  and  look 

;  upon  space  as  somethiog  that  belongs  to  things  in  themselvesl^ 

'  '  \^ut,  with  the  exception  of  space,  there  is  no  representation^ 
subjective  and  referring  to  something  external  to  us,  which' 

,  could  be  called  objective  d  jpriori^  For  there  are  no  other 
subjective  representations  from  which  we  can  deduce  syn- 
thetical proposition^  d.  priori^  as  we  can  from  the  intuition  of 
space.  (See  §  3.)  QpOiertioxe,  to  speak  accurately,  no  ideality  . 

/  whatever  belongs  to  these,  although  they  agree  in  this  respect  ■ 

{ with  the  representation  of  space,  that  they  belong  merely 
to  the  subjective  nature  of  the  mode  of  sensuous  perception ; 
such  a  mode,  for  example,  as  that  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of 

^feeling,  by  means  of  the  sensations  of  colour,  sound,  and 
!heat,  bat  which,  because  they  are  only  sensations,  and  not 
intuitions,  do  not  of  themselves  give  us  the  cognition  of  any 

I  object,  least  of  all,  an  h  priori  cognition^fMy  purpose,  in  the  . 

'.  above  remark,  is  merely  this :  to  guard  any  one  against  illus- 1 

Itrating  the  asserted  ideaHty  of  space  by  examples  quite  insuffi-  ^ 
dent,  for  example,  by  colour,  taste,  &c. ;  for  these  must  be  cod-  | 
templated  not  as  properties  of  things,  but  only  as  changes  in  the  • 
subject,  changes  which  may  be  different  in  different  menT;  For, 
in  such  a  case,  that  which  is  originally  a  mere  phsenomenon,  a 
rose,  for  example,  is  taken  by  the  empirical  understanding  for 
a  thing  in  itseLP,  though  to  every  different  eye,  in  respect  of 
its  colour^  it  may  appear  different.     On  the  contrary,  the 
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/  transcendental  conception  of  phsenomena  in  space  is  a  critical 
ladmonition,  that,  in  general^  nothing  which  is  intuited  in  space 
ks  a  thing  in  itself,  and  that  space  is  not  a  form  which  be- 
llongs  as  a  property  to  things;  but  that  objects  are  qnite 
unknown  to  us  m  themselves,  and  what  we  call  outward  ob-* 
jects,  are  nothing  else  but  mere  representations  of  our  sensi- 
bility, whose  form  is  space,  but  whose  real  correlate,  the 
thing  in  itself,  is  not  known  by  means  of  these  representa- 
tions, nor  ever  can  be,  but  respecting  which,  in  experience, 
no  inquiry  is  ever  made. 

SECTION  IL 

or  TIIO!. 

§  5.  Metaphysical  expositian  of  this  eaneeption, 

I.nTihs  is  not  an  empirical  conception'!^  For  neither  co- 
existence nor  succession  would  be  perceived  by  us,  if  the  re- 
presentation of  time  did  not  exist  as  a  foundation  ^  priori. 
Without  this  presupposition  we  could  not  represent  to  our- 
selves that  things  exist  together  at  one  and  the  same  time,  or 
at  different  times,  that  is,  contemporaneously,  or  in  succession. 

2.tTime  is  a  necessary  representation,  lying  at  the  found- 
ation of  all  our  intuitions?)  With  regard  to  phaenomena  in 
general,  we  cannot  think  away  time  from  them,  and  represent 
them  to  ourselves  as  out  of  and  unconnected  with  time,  but 
we  can  quite  well  represent  to  ourselves  time  void  of  phseno- 
mena.  Time  is  therefore  given  d  priori.  In  it  alone  is  all 
reality  of  phsenomena  possible.  These  may  all  be  annihilated 
in  thought,  but  time  itself,  as  the  universal  condition  of  their 
possibility,  cannot  be  so  annuUed. 

S.^pn  this  necessity  h  priori,  is  also  founded  the  possibility 
of  apodeictic  principles  of  the  relations  of  time,  or  axioms 
of  time  in  general,  such  as,  '*  Time  has  only  one  dimension,*' 
"  Different  times  are  not  co-existent  but  successive,"  (as  dif- 
ferent spaces  are  not  successive  but  co-exi8tent)7 ,  These 
principles  cannot  be  derived  from  experience,  for  it  would  give 
neither  strict  universality,  nor  apodeictic  certainty.  We  should 
only  be  able  to  say,  "  so  common  experience  teaches  us,*'  but 
not  it  must  be  so.  They  are  valid  as  rules,  through  which, 
in  general,  experience  is  possible;  and  they  instruct  us  respect- 
ing experience,  and  not  by  means  of  it. 
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4.1^Time  is  not  a  diBcuniye,  or  as  ii  U  called,  general  con- 
ception, but  a  pnre  form  of  the  sensuous  intuition/  Different 
times  are  merely  parts  of  one  and  the  same  time.     But  the 
representation  which  can  only  be  given  by  a  single  object  is  an 
intuition.  Resides,  the  proposition  that  different  tmies  can- 
not be  co-existent,  could  not  be  derived  from  a  general  con-  ^ 
ception.     For  this  proposition  is  synthetical,  and  therefore  , 
cannot  spring  out  of  conceptions  aloneT]    It  is  therefore  con- ' 
tained  immediately  in  t^e  intuition  and  representation  of 
time.^ 

5.  \The  infinity  of  time  signifies  nothing  more  than  that 
every  determined  quantity  of  time  is  possible  only  through 
limitations  of  one  tmie  lying  at  the  foundation^  CousequenUy, 
the  original  representation,  time,  must  be  given  ss  unlimited. 
But  as  the  determinate  representation  of  the  parts  of  time 
and  of  every  quantity  of  an  object  can  only  be  obtained  by 
limitation,  the  complete  representation  of  time  must  not  be 
furnished  by  means  of  conceptions,  for  these  contain  only 
partial  representations.  Conceptions,  on  the  contrary,  must 
have  immediate  intuition  for  their  basis. 

§  6.  Transcendental  exposition  of  the  conception  of  time, 

I  may  here  refer  to  what  is  said  above  (§  5,  3),  where,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  I  have  placed  under  the  head  of  metaphy- 
sical exposition,  that  which  is  properly  transcendental.  Here 
I  shall  add  that  the  conception  of  change,  and  with  it  the 
•conception  of  motion,  as  change  of  place,  is  possible  only- 
through  and  in  the  representation  of  time ;  that  if  this  re-' 
presentation  were  not  an  intuition  (internal)  ^  priori,  no  con- 
ception, of  whatever  kind,  could  render  comprehensible  the 
possibility  of  change,  in  other  words,  of  a  conjunction  of  contra- 
dictorily opposed  predicates  in  one  and  the  same  object,  for  ex- 
ample, tiie  presence  of  a  thing  in  a  place  and  the  non-presence 
of  the  same  thing  in  the  same  place.  It  is  only  in  time,  that 
it  is  possible  to  meet  with  two  contradictorily  opposed  deter- 
minations in  one  thing,  that  is,  after  each  other.'*'  Thus  our 
conception  of  time  explains  the  possibility  of  so  much  syn- 

*  Kant's  meaning  is :  Ton  cannot  affirm  and  deny  the  same  thing 
of  a  subject,  except  by  means  of  the  representation,  time.  No  other  idea, 
intuition,  or  conception,  or  whatever  other  form  of  thought  there  be, 
can  mediate  the  connection  of  such  predicates.— Tr. 
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thetical  knowledge  ^  priori^  as  is  exhibited  in  the  general 
doctrine  of  motion,  which  is  not  a  little  firaitfiil.  • 


^ 


§  ?•  Concltisians  Jrom  the  above  eoneeptians* 

(a)  Tune  is  not  something  which  subsists  of  itself,  or  which 
inheres  in  things  as  an  objective  determination,  and  therefore 
remains,  when  abstraction  is  made  of  the  snbjectiye  conditions 
of  the  intuition  of  things.  For  in  the  former  case,  it  would 
be  something  real,  yet  without  presenting  to  any  power  of 
perception  any  real  object.  In  the  latter  case,  as  an  order  or 
determination  inherent  in  things  themselves,  it  could  not  be 
antecedent  to  things,  as  their  condition,  nor  discerned  or 
intuited  by  means  of  synthetical  propositions  ^priori.  But 
all  this  is  quite  possible  when  we  regard  time  as  merely  the 
subjective  condition  under  which  all  our  intuitions  take  place. 
For  in  that  case,  this  form  of  the  inward  intuition  can  be 
represented  prior  to  the  objects,  and  consequently  ct  priori, 

(b)  Time  is'nothing  else  than  the  form  of  the  internal  sense, 
/that  is,  of  the  intuitions  of  self  and  of  our  internal  statef 
I  For  time  cannot  be  any  determination  of  outward  phsenomena. 
/  It  has  to  do  neither  with  shape  nor  position ;  on  tiie  contrary, 

'  it  determines  the  relation  of  ^^presentations  in  our  internal 
state.     And  precisely  because  this  internal  intuition  presents 
to  us  no  shape  or  form,  we  endeavour  to  supply  this  want  by 
analogies,  and  represent  the  course  of  time  by  a  line  pro- 
gressing to  infinity,  the  content  of  which  constitutes  a  series 
\  which  is  only  of  one  dimension  ;  and  we  conclude  from  the 
(  properties  of  this  line  as  to  all  the  properties  of  time,  with 
I  this  single  exception,  that  the  parts  of  the  line  are  co-existent, 
\  whilst  those  of  time  are  successive.     From  this  it  is  clear 
I  also  that  the  representation   of  time  is  itself  an  intuition, 
,' because  all  its  relations  can  be  expressed  in  an  external  in- 
^  tuition. 

(c)  Time  is  the  formal  condition  a  priori  of  all  phtenomena 
whatsoever.  Space,  as  the  pure  form  of  external  intuition, 
is  limited  as  a  condition  h  priori  to  external  phsenomena 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  because  all  representations, 
whether  they  have  or  have  not  external  things  fbr  their  ob- 
jects, still  in  themselves,  as  determinations  of  the  mind,  belong 
to  our  internal  state  ;  and  because  this  internal  state  is  smbject 
to  the  formal  condition  of  the  internal  intuition,  that  is^ 
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to  time, — time  is  a  condition  h  priori  of  all  pluenomena  what- 
soever — ^the  immediate  condition  of  all  internal,  and  thereby 
the  mediate  condition  of  all  external  phsenomena.  If  I  can 
say  €t  priori,  *'  all  ontward  phsenomena  are  in  space,  and  de« 
termined  h  priori  according  to  the  relations  of  space/'  I  can 
also,  firom  the  principle  of  the  internal  sense,  affirm  oniyer- 
sally,  "  all  phsenomena  in  general,  that  is,  all  objects  of  the 
senses,  are  in  time,  and  stand  necessarily  in  relations  of  time." 

If  we  abstract  our  internal  intuition  of  ourselves,  and  all 
external  intuitions,  possible  only  by  virtue  of  this  internal 
intuition,  and  presented  to  us  by  our  faculty  of  representation, 
and  consequently  take  objects  as  they  are  in  themselves,  then 
time  is  nothing.  It  is  only  of  objectiYi^  vRliHiiy  in  regard  to//,  .^ 
phsenomena,  because  these  are  things  which  we  regard  as  ob« 
jects  of  our  senses.  It  is  no  longer  objective,  if  we  make  ab- 
straction of  the  sensuousness  of  our  intuition,  in  other  words, 
of  that  mode  of  representation  which  is  peculiar  to  us,  and 
speak  of  things  in  general.  Time  is  therefore  merely  a  sub- 
jective condition  of  our  (human)  intuition,  (which  is  always 
sensuous,  that  is,  so  far  as  we  are  affected  by  objects,)  and  in 
itself,  independently  of  the  mind  or  subject,  is  nothing. 
Nevertheless,  in  respect  of  all  phaenomena,  consequently  of  all 
things  which  come  within  the  sphere  of  our  experience,  it  is 
necessarily  objective.  We  cannot  say,  "all  things  are  in 
time,"  because  in  this  conception  of  things  in  general,  we 
abstract  and  make  no  mention  of  any  sort  of  intuition  of 
things.  But  this  is  the  proper  condition  under  which  time 
belongs  to  our  representation  of  objects.  If  we  add  the 
condition  to  the  conception,  and  say,  "all  things,  as  phse- 
nomena, that  is,  objects  of  sensuous  intuition,  are  in  time,"  then 
the  proposition  has  its  sound  objective  validity  and  universality 
d  priori. 

What  we  have  now  set  forth  teaches,  therefore,  the  empirical 
reality  of  time ;  that  is,  its  objective  validity  in  reference  to 
all  objects  which  can  ever  be  presented  to  our  senses.  And 
as  our  intuition  is  always  sensuous,  no  object  ever  can  be  pre« 
sented  to  us  in  experience,  which  does  not  come  under  the 
conditions  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  we  deny  to  time  all 
claim  to  absolute  reality ;  that  is,  we  deny  that  it,  without 
having  regard  to  the  form  of  our  sensuous  intuition,  absolutely 
inheres  in  things  as  a  condition  or  property.     Such  properties 
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as  belong  to  objects  as  things  in  themselves,  never  can  he 
presented  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  Herein 
consists,  therefore,  the  transcendental  ideality  of  time,  according 
to  which,  if  we  abstract  the  subjective  conditions  of  sensuous 
intuition,  it  is  nothing,  and  cannot  be  reckoned  as  subsisting 
or  inhering  in  objects  as  things  in  themselves,  independently 
of  its  relation  to  our  intuition.  [[This  ideality,  like  that  of 
,  space,  is  not  to  be  proved  or  illustrated  by  fallacious  analogies 
i  with  sensations,  for  this  reason, — ^that  in  such  arguments  or 
illustrations, we  make  the  presupposition  that  the  phsenomenon, 
in  which  such  and  such  predicates  inhere,  has  objective  reality, 
while  in  this  case  we  can  only  find  such  an  objective  reality 
as  is  itself  empirical,  that  is,  regards  the  object  as  a  mere 
j  phsenomenonlj  In  reference  to  this  subject,  see  the  remark 
in  Section  I.1jp.  27). 

§  8.  Elucidation. 

Against  this  theory,  which  grants  empirical  reality  to  time, 
but  denies  to  it  absolute  and  transcendental  reality,  I  have 
heard  from  intelligent  men  an  objection  so  imanimously  ui^ed, 
I  that  I  conclude  mat  it  must  naturally  present  itself  to  every 
/  reader  to  whom  these  considerations  are  novel.  It  runs  thus : 
I  **  Changes  are  real ;"  (this  the  continual  change  in  our  own 
I  representations  demonstrates,  even  though  the  existence  of  all 
external  phsenomena,  together  with  their  changes,  is  denied). 
Now,  changes  are  only  possible  in  time,  and  therefore  time 
must  be  something  real.  But  there  is  no  diifficulty  in  answer- 
ing this.  I  grant  the  whole  argument.  Time,  no  doubt, 
is  something  real,  that  is,  it  is  the  real  form  of  our  internals 
intuition.  It  therefore  has  subjective  reality,  in  reference  to 
our  internal  experience,  that  is,  I  have  really  the  representation 
of  time,  and  of  my  determinations  therein.  Time,  therefore, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  object,  but  as  the  mode  of  repre- 
sentation of  myself  as  an  object.  But  if  I  could  intuite  my* 
self,  or  be  intuited  by  another  being,  without  this  condition 
of  sensibility,  then  those  very  determinations  which  we  now 
represent  to  ourselves  as  changes,  would  present  to  us  a 
knowledge  in  which  the  -orpreseutation  of  time,  and  conse- 
quendy  of  change,  would  not  appear.  The  empirical  reality 
of  time,  therefore,  remains,  as  the  condition  of  all  our  expe- 
rience.   But  absolute  reality,  according  to  what  has  been 
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said  above,  cannot  be  granted  it.  Time  is  nothing  but  the 
form  of  our  internal  intuition.'*'  If  we  take  away  fiom  it  the 
special  condition  of  our  sensibility,  the  conception  of  time 
also  vanishes ;  and  it  inheres  not  in  the  objects  themselves, 
but  solely  in  the  subject  (or  mind)  which  intuites  them. 

But  the  reason  why  this  objection  is  so  unanimously 
brought  against  our  doctrine  of  time,  and  that  too  by  disputants 
who  cannot  start  any  intelligible  arguments  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ideality  of  space,  is  this, — they  have  no  hope  of 
demonstrating  apodeictically  tiie  absolute  reality  of  space,  be- 
cause the  doctrine  of  idealism  is  against  them,  according  to 
which  the  reality  of  external  objects  is  not  capable  of  any 
strict  proof.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reality  of  die  object  of 
our  internal  sense  (that  is,  myself  and  my  internal  state)  is 
dear  immediately  through  consciousness .  The  former — exter- 
nal objects  in  space — ^might  be  a  mere  delusion,  but  the  latter 
— ^the  object  of  my  internal  perception — ^is  undeniably  real. 
They  do  not,  however,  reflect  that  both,  without  question  of 
their  reality  as  representations,  belong  only  to  the  genus  phse- 
nomenon,  which  has  always  two  aspects,  the  one,  the  object 
considered  as  a  thing  in  itself,  without  regard  to  the  mode 
of  intuiting  it,  and  the  nature  of  which  remains  for  this 
very  reason  problematical,  the  other,  the  form  of  our  intui- 
tion of  the  object,  which  must  be  sought  not  in  the  object 
as  a  thing  in  itself,  but  in  the  subject  to  which  it  appears, — 
which  form  of  intuition  i^vertheless  belongs  really  and  neces- 
sarily to  the  phsenomenal  object.  ^^^ 

Time  and  space  are,  therefore,  two  sources  of  knowledge^r^' 
from  which,  t  priori,  various  synthetical  cognitions  can  be 
drawn. — Of  this  we  find  a  striking  example  in  the  cognitions  of 
space  and  its  relations,  which  form  the  foundation  of  pure  ma- 
thematics.— ^They  are  the  two  pure  forms  of  all  intuition,  and 
thereby  make  synthetical  propositions  ci.  priori  possible.  But 
these  sources  of  knowledge  being  merely  conditions  of  our 
sensibility,  do  therefore,  and  as  such,  strictly  determine  their 
own  range  and  purpose,  in  that  they  do  not  and  cannot  present 

*  I  can  indeed  say  *'  my  representations  follow  one  another,  or  are 
racoessive" ;  bat  this  means  only  that  we  are  conscious  of  them  as  in  a 
sQooesaion,  that  is,  according  to  the  form  of  the  internal  sense.  Time, 
therefore,  is  not  a  thing  in  itself,  nor  is  it  any  objective  determination 
pertaining  to,  or  inherent  in  things. 

D 
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objects  as  things  in  themselyes,  but  are  applicable  to  them 
solely  in  so  far  as  they  are  considered  as  ^nsuom  phseno- 
mena.  The  sphere  of  phsenomena  is  the  only  sphere  of  their 
yalidity,  and  if  we  venture  out  of  this,  no  further  objectiye 
use  can  be  made  of  them.  For  the  resl^  this  fovmal  reality 
of  time  and  space  leaves  the  validity  of  our  empirical  know- 
ledge unshaken ;  for  our  certainty  in  that  respect  is  equally 
firm,  whether  these  forms  necessarily  inhere  in  the  things 
themselves,  or  only  in  our  intuitions  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  maintain  the  absolute  reality  of  time  and 
space,  whether  as  essentially  subsisting,  or  only  inhering,  as 
modifications,  in  things,  must  find  themselives  at  utter  variance 
with  the  principles  of  experience  itself.  For,  if  they  decide 
for  the  first  view,  and  make  space  and  time  into  substances,  this 
being  the  side  taken  by  mathematical  natund  plulosophers, 
they  must  admit  two  self-subsisting  nonentities,  infinite  and 
eternal,  which  exist  (yet  without  there  being  any  thing  real) 
for  the  purpose  of  containing  in  themselves  every  thing  that 
is  real.  If  they  adopt  the  second  view  of  inherence,  which  is 
preferred  by  some  metaphysical  natural  philosophers,  and 
regard  space  and  time  as  relations  (contiguity  in  space  or  suc- 
cession in  time),  abstracted  from  experience,  though  repre- 
sented confusedly  in  this  state  of  separation,  they  find  them- 
selves in  that  case  necessitated  to  deny  the  validity  of  mathe- 
matical doctrines  ^  priani  in  reference  to  real  things  (for 
example,  in  space),  —  at  aU  evei^a  their  apodeictic  cer- 
tainty. For  such  certainty  cannot  be  found  in  an  d  posteriori 
proposition;  and  the  conceptions  h  priori  of  space  and 
time  are,  according  to  this  opinion^  mere  creations  of  the  ima- 
gination,* having  their  source  really  in  experience,  inasmuch 
as,  out  of  relations  abstracted  from  experience,  imagination 
has'  made  up  something  which  contains,  indeed,  general 
statements  of  these  relations,  yet  of  which  no  application  can 
be  made  without  the  restrictions  attached  thereto  by  nature. 
The  former  of  these  parties  gains  this  advantage,  that  they 
keep  the  sphere  of  phsenomena  free  for  mathematical  science. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  very  conditions  (space  and  time) 
embarrass  them  greatly,  when  the  understancfing  endeavours 

*  This  word  ia  here  used,  and  will  be  hereafter  always  used,  in  its  primi- 
tive sense.  That  meaning  of  it  wMdi  denotes  a  poetical  inventive  power,  ia 
a  secondary  one. — TV. 
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to  pass  the  Hinits  of  that  sphere.  The  latter  haa,  indeed, 
this  advantage,  that  the  representationa  of  space  and  time 
do  not  eome  in  their  way  when  they  wish  to  jndge  of  oh- 
jectr,  not  as  phsenomena,  but  merely  in  their  relation  to  the 
understanding.  Devoid,  however,  of  a  true  and  objectively 
valid  d  priori  intuition,  they  can  neither  furnish  any  basis  for 
the  possibility  of  mathematical  cognitions  d  priori,  nor  bring 
the  propositions  of  experience  into  necessary  accordance  with 
those  of  mathematics.     In  our  theory  of  the  true  nature  of 

/  these  two  original  forms  of  the  sensibility,  both  difficulties  are 
surmounted. 

In  concluskm,  diat  txanscendental  iBsthetic  cannot  con- 
tain any  more  than  these  two  elements — space  and  time, 
is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  fact  that  all  other  con- 
ceptions appertaining  to  sensibility,  even  that  of  motion, 
which  unites  in  itself  both  elements,  presuppose  something 
empirical.  Motion,  for  example,  presupposes  the  perception 
of  something  moveable.  But  space  considered  in  itself 
contains  nothing  moveable,  consequentiy  motion  must  be 

'  something  which  is  found  in  space  oi^y  through  experience, — 
in  other  words,  is  an  empirical  datum.  In  hke  manner,  tran- 
scendental iEsthetic  cannot  number  the  conception  of  change 
among  its  data  d  priori  ;  for  time  itself  does  not  change,  but 
only  something  which  is  in  time.  To  acquire  the  conception 
of  chaise,  therefore,  the  perception  of  some  existing  object 
and  of  the  succession  of  its  determinations,  in  one  word, 
experience,  is  necessary. 

§  9. — Gene^'al  Remarks  on  Transcendental  j^sthetic. 

I.  In  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  it  will  be 
requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to  recapitulate,  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible, what  our  opinion  is  with  respect  to  the  fundamental 
nature  of  our  sensuous  cognition  in  general.  We  have  in- 
tended, then,  to  say,  that  all  our  intuition  is  nothing  but  the 
representation  of  phaenomena;  that  the  things  which  we  intuite, 
are  not  in  themselves  the  same  as  our  representations  of  them 
in  intuition,  nor  are  their  relations  in  themselves  so  constituted 
aa  they  appear  to  us  ;  and  that  if  we  take  away  the  subject,  or 
even  only  the  subjective  constitution  of  our  senses  in  general, 
then  not  only  the  nature  and  relations  of  objectas  in  space 
and  time,  but  even  space  and  time  themselves  disappear ;  and 

D  2 
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that  these,  as  phsenomena,  cannot  exist  in  themselves,  but  only 
in  us.  What  may  be  the  nature  of  objects  considered  as 
things  in  themselves  and  without  reference  to  the  receptivity 
of  our  sensibility  is  quite  unknown  to  us.  We  know  nothing 
more  than  our  own  mode  of  perceiving  them,  which  is  peculiar 
to  us,  and  which,  though  not  of  necessity  pertaining  to  every 
animated  being,  is  so  to  the  whole  human  race.  With  this 
^  alone  we  have  to  do.  Space  and  time  are  the  pure  forms 
thereof ;  sensation  the  matter.  The  former  alone  can  we  cog- 
nize ^  priori,  that  is,  antecedent  to  all  actual  perception  ; .  and 
for  this  reason  such  cognition  is  called  pure  intuition.  The 
latter  is  that  in  our  cognition  which  is  called  cognition  h  pos- 
teriori, that  is,  empirical  intuition.  The  former  appertain  ab- 
solutely and  necessarily  to  our  sensibility,  of  whatsoever  kind 
our  sensations  may  be  ;  the  latter  may  be  of  very  diversified 
character.  Supposing  that  we  should  carry  our  empirical 
intuition  even  fo  the  very  highest  degree  of  clearness,  we 
should  not  thereby  advance  one  step  nearer  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  constitution  of  objects  as  things  in  themselves.  For  we 
could  only,  at  best,  arrive  at  a  complete  cognition  of  our  own 
mode  of  intuition,  that  is,  of  our  sensibility,  and  this  always 
under  the  conditions  originally  attaching  to  the  subject, 
namely,  the  conditions  of  space  and  time  ; — while  the  ques- 
tion— "  What  are  objects  considered  as  things  in  them- 
selves?" remains  unanswerable  even  after  the  most  thorough 
examination  of  the  phsenomenal  world. 

To  say,  then,  that  all  our  sensibility  is  nothing  but  the  con- 
fused representation  of  things  containing  exclusively  that 
which  belongs  to  them  as  things  in  themselves,  and  this  under 
an  accumulation  of  characteristic  marks  and  partial  representa- 
tions which  we  cannot  distinguish  in  consciousness,  is  a  falsifi- 
cation of  the  conception  of  sensibility  and  phsenomenization, 
which  renders  our  whole  doctrine  thereof  empty  and  useless. 
The  difference  between  a  confused  and  a  dear  representation  is 
merely  logical  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  content.  No  doubt 
the  conception  of  riffkt,  as  employed  by  a  sound  understand- 
ing, contains  all  that  the  most  subtle  investigation  could  unfold 
ftom  it,  although,  in  the  ordinary  practical  use  of  the  word, 
we  are  not  conscious  of  the  manifold  representations  com- 
prised in  the  conception.  But  we  cannot  for  this  reason 
assert  that  the  ordinary  conception  is  a  sensuous  one,  con- 
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taining  a  mere  phaenomenon,  for  right  cannot  appear  as  a 
phcenomenon  ;  but  the  conception  of  it  lies  in  the  understand- 
ing/ and  represents  a  property  (the  moral  property)  of  actions, 
wMch  belongs  to  them  in  themselyes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
representation  in  intuition  of  a  body  contains  nothing  which 
could  belong  to  an  object  considered  as  a  thing  in  itself,  but 
merely  the  phsenomenon  or  appearance  of  something,  and  the 
mode  in  which  we  are  affected  by  that  appearance ;  and  this 
receptivity  of  our  faculty  of  cognition  is  called  sensibihty, 
and  remains  toto  ccelo  different  from  the  cognition  of  an  ob- 
ject in  itself,  even  though  we  should  examine  the  content  of 
the  phsenomenon  to  the  very  bottom. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Leibnitz-Wolfian  philosophy 
has  assigned  an  entirely  erroneous  point  of  view  to  all  investi- 
gations into  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  cognitions,  inasmuch 
as  it  regards  the  distinction  between  the  sensuous  and  the  in- 
tellectual as  merely  logical,  whereas  it  is  plainly  transcenden- 
tal, and  concerns  not  merely  the  cleamess^  or  obscurity,  but 
the  content  and  origin  of  both.  For  the  faculty  of  sensibility 
not  only  does  not  present  us  with  an  indistinct  and  confused 
cognition  of  objects  as  things  in  themselves,  but,  in  fact,  gives 
us  no  knowledge  of  these  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  so  soon  as 
we  abstract  in  thought  our  own  subjective  nature,  the  object 
represented,  with  the  properties  ascribed  to  it  by  sensuous  in- 
tuition, entirely  disappears,  because  it  was  only  this  subjective 
nature  that  determined  the  form  of  the  object  as  a  phseno- 
menon. 

In  phsenomena,  we  commonly,  indeed,  distinguish  that  which 
essentially  belongs  to  the  intuition  of  them,  and  is  valid  for 
the  sensuous  faculty  of  every  human  being,  from  that  which 
belongs  to  the  same  intuition  accidentally,  as  valid  not  for  the 
sensuous  faculty  in  general,  but  for  a  particular  state  or  organ- 
ization of  this  err  ^hat  sense.  Accordingly,  we  are  accus- 
"tomed  to  say  that  the  former  is  a  cognition  which  represents 
the  object  itself,  whilst  the  latter  presents  only  a  particular 
appearance  or  phsenomenon  thereon  This  distinction,  how- 
ever, is  only  empirical.  If  we  stop  here  (as  is  usual),  and  do 
not  regard  the  empirical  intuition  as  itself  a  mere  pheenomenon 
(as  we  ought  to  do),  in  which  nothing  that  can  appertain  to  a 
thing  in  itself  is  to  be  found,  our  transcendental  distinction  is 
lost,  and  we  believe  that  we  cognize  objects  as  things  in  them- 
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seWes,  although  in  the  whole  range  of  the  sensuous  world, 
investigate  the  nature  of  its  objects  as  profoundly  as  we  may, 
we  have  to  do  with  nothing  but  phaenomena.  Thus,  we  call 
the  rainbow  a  mere  appearance  or  phsenomenon  in  a  sunny 
shower,  and  the  rain,  the  reality  or  thing  in  itsdf ;  and  this 
is  right  enough,  if  we  understand  the  latter  conception  in  a 
merely  physical  sense,  that  is,  as  that  which  in  universal  ex- 
perience, and  under  whatever  conditions  of  sensuous  percep- 
tion, is  known  in  intuition  to-be  so  and  so  determined,  and 
not  o^erwise.  But  if  we  consider  this  empirical  datum  gene- 
rally, and  enquire,  without  reference  to  its  accordance  with  all 
our  senses,  whether  there  can  be  discovered  in  it  aught  which 
represents  an  object  as  a  thing  in  itself  (the  raindrops  of 
conrse  are  not  such,  for  they  are,  as  phaenomena,  empirical 
objects),  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  representation  to 
the  object  is  transcendental ;  and  not  only  are  the  raindrops 
mere  phcenomena,  but  even  their  circular  form,  nay,  the  space 
•  itself  through  which  they  fall,  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  both 
are  mere  modifications  or  fundamental  dispositions  of  our 
sensuous  intuition,  whilst  the  transcendental  object  remains 
for  us  utterly  unknown.* 

The  second  important  concern  of  our  ^thetic  is,  that  it 
do  not  obtain  favour  merely  as  a  plausible  hypothesis,  but 
possess  as  undoubted  a  character  of  certainty  as  can  be  de- 
manded of  any  theory  which  is  to  serve  for  an  organon.  In 
order  fully  to  convince  the  reader  of  this  certainty,  we  shall 
select  a  case  which  will  serve  to  make  its  validity  apparent, 
and  also  to  illustrate  what  has  been  said  in  §  3. 

Suppose,  then,  that  Space  and  Time  are  in  themselves  ob- 
jective, and  conditions  of  the  possibihty  of  objects  as  things  in 
themselves.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  both  present  us 
with  very  many  apodeictic  and  synthetic  propositions  d  priori, 
but  especially  space, — and  for  this  reason  we  shall  prefer  it  for 
investigation  at  present.  As  the  propositions  of  geometry  are 
cognized  synthetically  h  priori,  and  with  apodeictic  certainty, 
I  enquire, — ^whence  do  you  obtain  propositions  of  this  kind,  and 
on  what  basis  does  the  understanding  rest,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  such  absolutely  necessary  and  universally  valid  truths  ? 

There  is  no  other  way  than  through  intuitions  or  conceptions, 
as  such ;  and  these  are  given  either  h  priori  or  ii  posteriori. 
The  latter,  namely,  empirical  conceptions,  together  with  the 
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empirical  intuition  on  which  they  are  founded,  cannot  afford 
any  synthetical  proposition,  except  such  as  is  itself  also  empi- 
rical, Uiat  b,  a  proposition  of  experience.  But  an  empirical 
proposition  cannot  possess  the  qualities  of  necessity  and  ahso- 
lute  uniyersality,  which,  nevertheless,  are  the  characteristics  of 
all  geometrical  propositions.  As  to  the  first  and  only  means 
to  arrive  at  such  cognitions,  namely,  through  mere  concep- 
tions or  intuitions  (i  priori,  it  is  quite  clear  that  fix>m  mere  con- 
ceptions no  synthetical  cognitions,  hut  only  analytical  ones,  can 
he  obtained.  Take,  for  example,' the  proposition,  *'  Two  straight 
lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,  and  with  these  alone  no  figure  is 
possible,"  and  try  to  deduce  it  from  the  conception  of  a 
straight  hue,  and  the  number  two ;  or  take  the  proposition, 
^*  It  is  possible  to  construct  a  figure  with  three  straight  lines," 
and  endeavour,  in  like  manner,  to  deduce  it  from  the  mere 
conception  of  a  straight  line  and  the  number  three.  All  your 
endeavours  are  in  vain,  and  you  find  yourself  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  intuition,  as,  in  fact,  geometry  always  does.  You  \ 
therefore  give  yourself  an  object  in  intuition.  But  of  what 
kind  is  this  intuition  ?  Is  it  a  pure  h  priori,  or  is  it  an  em- : 
pineal  intuition?  If  the  latter,  then  neither  an  universally 
valid,  much  less  an  apodeictic  proposition  can  arise  from  i^ 
for  experience  never  can  give  us  any  such  proposition.  You  | 
must  therefore  give  yourself  an  object  a  priori  in  intuition,  ' 
and  upon  that  ground  your  synthetical  proposition.  Now  if 
there  did  not  exist  within  you  a  faculty  of  intuition  k priori; 
if  this  subjective  condition  were  not  in  respect  to  its  form  also 
the  universal  condition  h  priori  under  which  alone  the  object 
of  this  external  intuition  is  itself  possible ;  if  the  object,  (that 
is,  the  triangle,)  were  something  in  itself,  without  relation  to 
you  the  subject ;  how  could  you  affirm  that  that  which  lies 
necessarily  in  your  subjective  conditions  in  order  to  construct 
a  triangle,  must  also  necessarily  belong  to  the  triangle  in 
itself?  For  to  your  conceptions  of  three  lines,  you  could  not 
add  any  thing  new  (that  is,  the  figure)  ;  which,  therefore, 
must  necessarily  be  found  in  the  object,  because  the  object 
is  given  before  your  cognition,  and  not  by  means  of  it.  If, 
therefore,  Space  (and  Time  also)  were  not  a  mere  form  of 
your  intuition,  which  contains  conditions  d  priori,  under 
which  alone  things  can  become  external  objects  for  you,  and 
without  which  subjective  conditions  the  objects  are  in  ^em- 
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selyes  nothing,  you  could  not  construct  any  synthetioal  pro- 
position whatsoever  regarding  e;(temal  objects.  It  is  therefore 
not  merely  possible  or  probable,  but  indubitably  certain,  that 
Space  and  Time,  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  all  our  external 
and  internal  experience,  are  merely  subjective  conditions  of  all 
our  intuitions,  in  relation  to  which  all  objects  are  therefore 
mere  phsenomena,  and  not  things  in  themselves,  presented  to 
us  in  this  particular  manner.  And  for  this  reason,  in  respect 
to  the  form  of  pheenomena,  much  may  be  said  d  priori,  whilst 
of  the  thing  in  itself,  which  may  lie  at  the  foundation  of  these 
pheenomena,  it  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing. 

II.  In  confirmation  of  this  theory  of  the  ideahbr  of  the 
external  as  well  as  internal  sense,  consequently  of  all  objects 
of  sense,  as  mere  pheenomena,  we  may  especially  remark,  that 
all  in  our  cognition  that  belongs  to  intuition  contains  nothing 
^  more  than  mere  relations. — The  feelings  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
and  the  will,  which  are  not  cognitions,  are  excepted. — ^The  re- 
lations, to  wit,  of  place  in  an  intuition  (extension),  change 
of  place  (motion),  and  laws  according  to  which  this  change 
is  determined  (moving  forces).  That,  however,  which  is  pre- 
sent in  this  or  that  place,  or  any  operation  going  on,  or  re- 
sult taking  place  in  the  things  themselves,  with  the  exception 
of  change  of  place,  is  not  given  to  us  by  intuition.  Now  by 
means  of  mere  relations,  a  thing  cannot  be  known  in  itself  j 
and  it  may  therefore  be  fairly  concluded,  that,  as  through  the 
external  sense  nothing  but  mere  representations  of  rektions 
are  given  us,  the  said  external  sense  in  its  representation  can 
contain  only  the  relation  of  the  object  to  the  subject,  but  not 
the  essential  nature  of  the  object  as  a  thing  in  itself. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  internal  intuition,  not  only, 
because,  in  the  internal  intuition,  the  representation  of  the 
external  senses  constitutes  the  material  with  which  the  mind 
is  occupied ;  but  because  time,  in  which  we  place,  and  which 
itself  antecedes  the  consciousness  of,  these  representations  in 
experience,  and  which,  as  the  formal  condition  of  the  mode 
according  to  which  objects  are  placed  in  the  mind,  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  them,  contains  relations  of  the  successive,  the 
co-existent,  and  of  that  which  always  must  be  co-existent  with 
succession,  the  permanent.  Now  that  which,  as  represent- 
ation, can  antecede  every  exercise  of  thought  (of  an  object),  is 
intuition ;  and  when  it  contains  nothing  but  relations,  it  is  the 
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form  of  the  intuition,  which,  as  it  presents  us  with  no  repre- 
sentation, except  in  so  far  as  sometlung  is  placed  in  the  mind, 
can  be  nothing  else  than  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  is  affected 
by  its  own  activity,  to  wit — its  presenting  to  itself  represent- 
ations, consequently  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  is  affected 
by  itself ;  that  is,  it  can  be  nothing  but  an  internal  sense  in 
respect  to  its  form.  Eyerything  that  is  represented  through 
the  medium  of  sense  is  so  far  phenomenal ;  consequently,  we 
must  either  refuse  altogether  to  admit  an  internal  sense,  or 
the  subject,  which  is  the  object  of  that  sense,  could  only  be 
represented  by  it  as  phsenomenon,  and  not  as  it  would  judge 
of  itself,  if  its  intuition  were  pure  spontaneous  activity,  that 
is,  were  intellectual.  The  difficulty  here  lies  wholly  in  the 
question — How  the  subject  can  have  an  internal  intuition  of 
itself  ? — but  this  difficulty  is  common  to  every  theory.  The 
consciousness  of  self  (apperception)  is  the  simple  represent- 
ation of  the  "  Ego ;"  and  if  by  means  of  that  representation 
alone,  aU  the  manifold  representations  in  the  subject  were 
spontaneously  given,  then  our  internal  intuition  would  be 
inteUectaal.  This  consciousness  in  man  requires  an  internal 
perception  of  the  manifold  representations  which  are  pre- 
viously given  in  the  subject ;  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
representations  are  given  in  the  mind  without  spontaneity, 
must,  on  account  of  this  difference  (the  want  of  spontaneity), 
be  called  sensibility.  If  the  faculty  of  self-consciousness  is  to 
apprehend  what  lies  in  the  mind,  it  must  affect  that,  and  can 
in  this  way  alone  produce  an  intuition  of  self.  But  the  form 
of  this  intuition,  which  lies  in  the  original  constitution  of  the 
mind,  determines,  in  the  representation  of  time,  the  manner  in 
which  the  manifold  representations  are  to  combine  themselves 
in  the  mind ;  since  the  subject  intuites  itself,  not  as  it  would 
represent  itself  immediately  and  spontaneously,  but  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  is  internally  affected,  conse- 
quently, as  it  appears,  and  not  as  it  is. 

III.  When  we  say  that  the  intuition  of  external  objects,  and 
also  the  self-intuition  of  the  subject,  represent  both,  objects 
and  subject,  in  space  and  time,  as  they  affect  our  senses,  that 
is,  as  they  appear, — this  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  asserting 
that  these  objects  are  mere  illusory  appearances.  For  when 
we  speak  of  things  as  phsenomena,  the  objects,  nay,  even  the 
properties  which  we  ascribe  to  them,  are  looked  upon  as  really 
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given ;  only  that,  in  bo  far  as  this  or  that  property  depends 
upon  the  mode  of  intuition  of  the  subject,  in  the  relation  of 
the  ^ven  object  to  the  subject,  the  object  as  phsenomenon  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  object  as  a  thing  in  itself.  Thus 
I  do  not  say  that  bodies  seem  or  appear  to  be  external  to  me, 
or  that  my  soul  seems  merely  to  be  given  in  my  self-con- 
sciousness, although  I  maintain  that  the  properties  of  space  and 
time,  in  conformfty  to  which  I  set  both,  as  the  condition  of 
their  existence,  abide  in  my  mode  of  intuition,  and  not  in  the 
objects  in  themselves.  It  would  be  my  own  fault,  if  out  of 
that  which  I  should  reckon  as  phsenomenon,  I  made  mere 
illusory  appearance.*  But  this  will  not  happen,  because  of 
our  principle  of  the  ideality  of  all  sensuous  intuitions.  On 
the  contrary,  if  we  ascribe  objective  reality  to  these  forms  of 
representation,  it  becomes  impossible  to  avoid  changing  every 
thing  into  mere  appearance.  For  if  we  regard  space  and 
time  as  properties,  which  must  be  found  in  objects  as  things 
in  themselves,  as  sine  quibus  non  of  the  possibility  of  their 
existence,  and  reflect  on  the  absurdities  in  which  we  then  find 
ourselves  involved,  inasmuch  as  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
the  existence  of  two  infinite  things,  which  are  nevertheless  not 
substances,  nor  any  thing  really  inhering  in  substances,  nay, 
to  admit  that  they  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  exist- 
ence of  all  things,  and  moreover,  that  they  must  continue  to 
exist,  although  idl  existing  things  were  annihilated, — ^we  can- 
not blame  the  good  Berkeley  for  degrading  bodies  to  mere 
illusory  appearances.     Nay,  even  our  own  existence,  which 

*  The  predicates  of  the  phsenomenoa  can  be  affixed  to  the  object  it. 
self  in  relation  to  our  sensuous  faculty ;  for  example,  the  red  colour  or  the 
perfume  to  the  rose.  But  (illusory)  appearance  never  can  he  attributed 
as  a  predicate  to  an  object,  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  attributes  to  this 
object  in  itself  that  which  belongs  to  it  only  in  relation  to  our  sensuous 
.faculty,  or  to  the  subject  in  general,  e.g,  the  two  handles  which  were 
formerly  ascribed  to  Saturn.  That  which  is  never  to  be  found  in  the  ob- 
ject itself,  but  always  in  the  relation  of  the  object  to  the  subject,  and 
which  moreover  is  inseparable  from  our  representation  of  the  object,  we 
denominate  phsenomenon.  Thus  the  predicates  of  space  and  time  are 
rightly  attributed  to  objects  of  the  senses  as  such,  and  in  this  there  is  no 
illusion.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  ascribe  redness  to  the  rose  as  a  thing  in 
itself,  or  to  Saturn  his  handles,  or  extension  to  all  external  objects,  con- 
sidered as  things  in  themselves,  without  regarding  the  determinate  relation 
of  these  objects  to  the  subject,  and  without  limicing  my  judgment  to  that 
relation, — ^then,  and  then  only,  arises  illusion. 
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would  in  this  case  depend  upon  the  self-existent  reality  of 
sach  a  mere  nonentity  as  time,  would  necessarily  be  changed 
with  it  into  mere  appearance — ^an  absurdity  which  no  one  has  . 
as  yet  been  guilty  of. 

IV.  In  natural  theology,  where  we  think  of  an  object — God 
— which  never  can  be  an  object  of  intuition  to  us,  and  even 
to  himself  can  never  be  an  object  of  sensuous  intuition,  we 
carefully  Avoid  attributing  to  his  intuition  the  conditions  of 
space  and  time — and  intuition  all  his  cognition  must  be,  and 
not  thought,  which  always  includes  limitation.  But  with 
what  right  can  we  do  this  if  we  make  them  forms  of  objects 
as  things  in  themselves,  and  such  moreovar,  as  would  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  a  priori  conditions  of  the  existence  of  things, 
even  though  the  dungs  themselves  were  annihilated  ?  For  as 
conditions  of  all  existence  in  general,  space  and  time  must 
be  conditions  of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being  also. 
But  if  we  do  not  thus  make  them  objective  forms  of  all 
things,  there  is  no  other  way  left  than  to  make  them  sub- 
jective forms  of  our  mode  of  intuition — external  and  internal ; 
which  is  called  sensuous,  because  it  is  not  primitive,  that 
is,  is  not  such  as  gives  in  itself  the  existence  of  the  object  of 
the  intuition  (a  mode  of  intuition  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
can  belong  only  to  the  Creator),  but  is  dependent  on  the  ex- 
istence of  the  object,  is  possible,  therefore,  only  on  condition 
that  the  representative  faculty  of  the  subject  is  affected  by 
the  object. 

It  is,  moreover,  not  necessary  that  we  should  limit  the  mode 
of  intuition  in  space  and  time  to  the  sensuous  faculty  of  man. 
It  may  well  be,  that  all  finite  thinking  beings  must  neces- 
sarily in  this  respect  agree  with  man,  (though  as  to  this  we 
cannot  decide),  but  sensibility  does  not  on  account  of  this 
universality  cease  to  be  sensibility,  for  this  very  reason,  that 
it  is  a  deduced  {intuitus  derivativui),  and  not  an  original  {in- 
tuitus  oriffinarius),  consequently  not  an  intellectual  intuition; 
and  this  intuition,  as  such,  for  reasons  above  mentioned,  seems 
to  belong  solely  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  never  to  a  being 
dependent,  quoad  its  existence,  as  well  as  its  intuition  (which 
its  existence  determines  and  limits  relatively  to  given  objects). 
This  lalter  remark,  however,  must  be  taken  only  as  an  illus- 
tration,  and  not  as  any  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  sesthetical 
theory. 
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§  10.  Conclusion  of  the  Transcendental  Esthetic. 

We  have  now  completely  before  lis  one  part  of  the  solution 
of  the  grand  general  problem  of  transcendental  philosophy, 
namely,  the  question — How  are  synthetical  propositions  a 
priori  possible  ?^  That  is  to  say,  we  have  shown  that  we  are  in 
possession  of  pure  a  priori  intuitions,  namely,  space  and  time, 
in  which  we  find,  when  in  a  judgment  ^  priori  we  pass  out 
beyond  the  given  conception,  something  which  is  not  dis- 
coverable in  that  conception,  but  is  certainly  found  h  priori 
in  the  intuition  which  corresponds  to  the  conception,  and  can 
be  united  synthetically  with  it.  But  the  judgments  which 
these  pure  intuitions  enable  us  to  make,  never  reach  farther 
than  to  objects  of  the  senses,  and  are  vaUd  only  for  objects 
of  possible  experience. 

It- 
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PART    SECOND. 

TRANSCENDENTAL     LOGIC. 

INTRODUCTION. 

IDEA  or  A  TEANSCENDENTAL  LOGIC. 

L 

Of  Logic  in  general, 

OuE  knowledge  springs  from  two  main  sources  in  the  mind, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  faculty  or  power  of  receiving  repre- 
sentations (receptivity  for  impressions) ;  the  second  is  the 
power  of  cognizing  hy  means  of  these  representations  (spon- 
taneity in  the  production  of  conceptions).  Through  the  first 
an  object  is  given  to  us ;  through  the  second,  it  is,  in  relation 
to  the  representation  (which  is  a  mere  determination  of  the 
mind),  thought.  Intuition  and  conceptions  constitute,  there- 
fore, the  elements  of  all  our  knowledge,  so  that  neither  con- 
ceptions without  an  intuition  in  some  way  corresponding  to 
them,  nor  intuition  without  conceptions,  can  afford  us  a  cog- 
nition. Both  are  either  pure  or  empirical.  They  are  empi- 
rical, when  sensation  (which  presupposes  the  actual  presence 
of  the  object)  is  contained  in  them  ;  and  pure,  when  no  sen- 
sation is  mixed  with  the  representation.  Sensations  we  may 
call  the  matter  of  sensuous  cognition.  Pure  intuition  con^ 
sequently  contains  merely  the  form  under  which  something 
is  intuited,  and  pure  conception  only  the  form  of  the  thought 
of  an  object.  Only  pure  intuitions  and  pure  conceptions  are 
possible  €t priori;  the  empirical  only  a  posteriori. 

We  apply  the  term  sensibility  to  the  receptivity  of  the 
mind  for  impressions,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  some  way  affected  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  call  the  faculty  of  spontaneously 
producing  representations,  or  the  spontaneity  «of  cognition, 
understanding.  Our  nature  is  so  constituted,  that  intuition 
with  us  never  can  be  other  th^  sensuous,  that  is,  it  contains 
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only  the  mode  in  which  we  are  affected  by  objects.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  faculty  of  thinking  the  object  of  seiisuous  in- 
tuition, is  the  understanding.  Neither  of  these  faculties  has 
a  preference  over  tEe  other.  Without  the  sensuous  faculty 
no  object  would  be  given  to  us,  and  without  the  understanding 
no  object  would  be  thought.  Thoughts  without  content  are 
void  ;  intuitions  without  conceptions,  blind.  Hence  it  is  as 
necessary  for  the  mind  to  make  its  conceptions  sensuous 
(that  is,  to  join  to  them  the  object  in  intuition),  as  to  make  its 
intuitions  intelligible  (that  is,  to  bring  them  under  concep- 
tions). Neither  of  these  faculties  can  exchange  its  proper 
function.  Understanding  cannot  intuite,  and  the  sensuous 
faculty  cannot  think.  In  no  other  way  than  from  the  united 
operation  of  both,  can  knowledge  arise.  But  no  one  ought, 
on  this  account,  to  overlook  the  difference  of  the  elements 
contributed  by  each ;  we  have  rather  great  reason  carefully 
to  separate  and  distinguish  them.  We  therefore  distmguish 
the  science  of  the  laws  of  sensibility,  that  is,  Esthetic,  from 
the  science  of  the  laws  of  the  understanding,  that  is.  Logic. 

Now,  logic  in  its  turn  may  fee  considered  as  twofold, — 
namely,  as  logic  of  the  general  [universal],*  or  of  the  particular 

*  Logic  is  nothing  but  the  tcience  qf  the  lawt  of  thotight,  eta  thought* 
It  concerns  itself  only  with  the  form,  of  thought,  and  takes  no  cognizance 
of  the  matter — that  is,  of  the  infinitude  of  the  objects  to  which  thought 
is  applied. 

Now  Kant  is  wrongs  when  he  divides  logic  into  logic  of  the  general 
and  of  the  particular  use  of  the  understanding. 

He  says  the  logic  of  the  particular  use  of  the  understanding  contains 
the  laws  of  right  thinking  upon  any  particular  set  of  objects.  This  sort 
of  logic  he  calls  the  organon  of  this  or  that  science.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover what  he  means  by  his  logic  of  the  particular  use  of  the  understand- 
ing. From  his  description,  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  he  means  by 
this  logic  induction,  that  is,  the  organon  of  science  in  general,  or  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  objects,  a  science  of  which  he  seeks  to  establish. — In 
either  case,  the  application  of  the  term  logic  is  inadmissible.  To-  regard 
logic  as  the  organon  of  science,  is  absurd,  as  indeed  Kant  himself  afterwards 
shows  (p.  51).  ^t  knows  nothing  of  this  or  that  object.  The  matter  em- 
ployed in  syllogisms  is  used  for  the  sake  of  example  only ;  all  forms  of 
syllogisms  might  be  expressed  in  signs.  Logicians  have  never  been  able 
clearly  to  see  this.  They  have  never  been  able  clearly  to  define  the  ex* 
tent  of  their  science,  to  know,  in  fact,  what  their  science  really  treated  of. 
They  have  never  seen  that  it  has  to  do  only  with  the  formal^  and  never  with 
the  material  in  thought.  The  science  has  broken  down  its  proper  barriers  to 
let  in  contributions  from  metaphysics,  psychology,  &c.  It  is  common 
enough,  for  example,  to  say  that  Bacon's  Novum  Organum  entirely  super- 
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uae  <^  the  imdentonding.  The  fint  conUinft  the  absolutely 
necesaary  laws  of  thou^t,  without  which  no  use  whatever 
of  the  uudentmidiDg  ia  possible,  and  gives  laws  therefore  to 
the  understaudmg,  without  regard  to  the  difference  of  objects 
on  which  it  may  be  empkyed.  The  logic  of  the  particular 
use  of  the  understandii^  contains  the  laws  of  correct  think- 
ing upon  a  particular  class  of  objects.  The  former  may  be 
caUed  elemental  logic, — the  latter,  the  organon  of  this  or  that 
particular  science.  The  latter  is  for  the  most  part  employed 
in  the  schook,  as  a  propaedeutic  to  the  sciences,  although,  in- 
deed, according  to  the  course  of  human  reason,  it  ia  the  last 
thing  we  arriye  at,  when  the  science  has  been  already  matured, 
and  needa  only  die  finishing  touehes  towards  its  correction 
and  completion ;  for  our  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  our 
attempted  science  must  be  tolerably  eztensiTe  and  complete 
before  we  can  indicate  the  laws  by  which  a  science  of  diese 
objects  can  be  established. 

General  logic  is  again  either  pure  or  applied.  In  the  for- 
mer, we  abstract  all  the  empiiiod  conditions  under  which  the 
understanding  is  exercised  ;  for  example,  the  influence  of  the 
senses,  the  play  of  the  phantasy  or  imagination,  the  laws  of 
the  mem<»y,  the  force  of  habit,  of  indination,  &c.,  conse- 
quently also,  the  sources  of  prejudice, — in  a  word,  we  abstract 
fldl  causes  from  which  particular  cognitions  arise,  because 
these  causes  regard  the  understanding  under  certain  circum- 

■eded  the  Organon  of  Aristotle.  But  the  one  states  the  laws  under 
-which  a  knowledge  of  objects  is  possible ;  the  other  the  subjective  laws 
of  thought.    The  spheres  of  the  two  are  utterly  distinct. 

Kant  yery  properly  states  that  pure  logic  is  alone  ipTogerly  science. 
1  Strictly  speiUung,  applied  logic  cannot  be  a  dirision  of  general  logic  It  is 
more  correctly  applied  psychology ; — ^psychology  treating  in  a  practical 
manner  of  the  conditions  under  which  thought  is  employed. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  that  what  Kant  calls  Transcendental  Logic  is 
properly  not  logic  at  all,  but  a  division  of  metaphysics.  For  his  Categories 
contain  matter — as  regards  thought  at  least.  Take,  for  example,  the  cate- 
gory of  Exittence,  These  categories,  no  doubt,  are  the  forms  of  the 
matter  given  to  us  by  experience.  They  are,  according  to  Kant,  not  de- 
rived from  experience,  but  purely  a  priori.  But  logic  is  concerned  ex- 
dnsivdy  about  the  form  of  thought,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  or 
that  conception,  whether  a  priori  or  a  potteriori. 

See  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Edition  of  Beid's  Works, /MUMm.  It  is  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  one  of  the  greatest  logicians,  perhaps  the  greatest, 
since  Aristotle,  and  certainly  one  of  the  acutest  thinkers  of  any  time,  that 
the  Tranalator  is  indebted  for  the  above  view  of  the  subject  of  logic. — Tr. 
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stances  of  its  application,  and,  to  the  knowledge  of  tbem  ex- 
perience is  required.  Pure  general  logic  hte  to  do,  therefore, 
merely  with  pure  ct  priori  principles,  and  is  a  canon  of  un- 
derstanding and  reason,  but  only  in  respect  of  the  formal  part 
of  their  use,  be  the  content  what  it  may,  empirical  or  trans- 
cendental. General  logic  is  called  applied,  when  it  is  directed 
to  the  laws  of  the  use  of  the  understanchng,  under  the  sub- 
jective empirical  conditions  which  psychology  teaches  us.  It 
has  therefore  empirical  principles,  although,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  in  so  far  general,  that  it  applies  to  the  exercise  of  the 
understanding, -without  regard  to  the  di£Perence  of  objects. 
On  this  account,  moreover,  it  is  neither  a  canon  of  the  un- 
derstanding in  general,  nor  an  oi^anon  of  a  particular  science, 
but  merely  a  cathartic  of  the  human  understanding. 

In  general  logic,  therefore,  that  part  which  constitutes  pure 
logic  must  be  carefully  distingmshed  from  that  which  con- 
stitutes apphed  (though  still  general)  logic.  The  former  alone 
is  properly  science,  although  short  and  dry,  as  the  methodical 
exposition  of  an  elemental  doctrine  of  the  understanding 
ought  to  be.  In  this,  therefore,  logicians  must  always  bear 
in  mind  two  rules : — 

1.  As  general  logic,  it  makes  abstraction  of  all  content  of 
the  cognition  of  the  understanding,  and  of  the  difference  of 
objects,  and  has  to  do  with  nothing  but  the  mere  form  of 
thought. 

2.  As  pure  logic,  it  has  no  empirical  principles,  and  con- 
sequently draws  nothing  (contrary  to  the  common  persuasion) 
from  psychology,  which  therefore  has  no  influence  on  the 
canon  of  the  understanding.  It  is  a  demonstrated  doctrine, 
and  eyery  thing  in  it  must  be  certain  completely  ct  priori. 

What  I  call  applied  logic  (contrary  to  the  common  accep- 
tation of  this  term,  according  to  which  it  should  contain  cer- 
tain exerdses  for  tiie  scholar,  for  which  pure  logic  gives  the 
rules),  is  a  representation  of  the  understanding,  and  of  the 
rules  of  its  necessary  employment  in  eonereto,  that  is  to  say, 
under  the  accidental  conditions  of  the  subject,  which  may 
either  hinder  or  promote  this  employment,  and  which  are 
all  given  only  empirically.  Thus  applied  logic  treats  of 
attention,  its  impediments  and  consequences,  of  the  origin  of 
error,  of  the  state  of  doubt,  hesitation,  conviction,  &c.,  and 
to  it  is  related  pure  general  logic  in  the  same  way  that 
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pure  molality,  irhich  contains  only  the  necessary  moral  laws 
of  a  firee  will,  is  related  to  practical  ethics,  which  considers 
these  laws  under  all  the  impediments  of  feelings,  inclinations, 
and  passions  to  which  men  are  more  or  less  subjected,  and 
which  never  can  fiirnish  us  with  a  true  and  demonstrated 
science,  because  it,  as  well  as  apphed  logic,  requires  empiru»l 
and  psychological  principles. 

II. 

Of  Transcendental  Logic, 

General  logic,  as  we  hare  seen,  makes  abstraction  of  all 
content  of  cognition,  that  is,  of  all  relation  of  cognition  to  its 
object,  and  regards  only  the  logical  form  in  the  relation  of 
cognitions  to  each  other,  that  is,  the  form  of  thought  in  gene- 
ral. But  as  we  have  both  pure  and  empirical  intuitions  (as 
transcendental  sesthetic  proves),  in  like  manner  a  distinction 
might  be  drawn  between  pure  and  empirical  thought  (of 
objects).  In  this  case,  there  would  exist  a  kind  of  logic,  in 
which  we  should  not  make  abstraction  of  all  content  of  cog- 
nition ;  for  that  logic  which  should  comprise  merely  the  laws 
of  pure  thought  (of  an  object),  would  of  course  excluae  all  those 
cognitions  which  were  of  empirical  content.  This  kind  of 
logic  would  also  examine  the  origin  of  our  cognitions  of  ob- 
jects, so  far  as  that  origin  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  objects 
themselves;  while,  on  the  contrary,  general  logic  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  origm  of  our  cognitions,  but  contemplates  our 
representations,  be  they  given  primitively  cL  priori  in  ourselves, 
or  be  they  only  of  empirical  origin,  solely  according  to  the 
laws  which  the  understanding  observes  in  employing  them  in 
the  process  of  thought,  in  relation  to  each  other.  Conse- 
quently, general  logic  treats  of  the  form  of  the  understanding 
only,  which  can  be  applied  to  representations,  from  whatever 
source  they  may  have  arisen. 

And  here  I  shall  make  a  remark,  which  the  reader  must 
bear  well  in  mind  in  the  course  of  the  following  consider- 
ations, to  wit,  that  not  every  cognition  cL  priori,  but  only 
those  through  which  we  cognize  that  and  how  certain  repre- 
sentations (intuitions  or  conceptions)  are  applied  or  are  possible 
only  d  priori;  that  is  to  say,  the  ct  priori  possibility  of 
cognition  and  the  d  priori  use  of  it  are  transcendental. 
Therefore  neither  is  space,   nor  any  d  priori  geometrical 
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determination  of  space,  a  transcendental  representation,  bot 
only  the  knowledge  that  such  *  a  representation  is  not  of 
empirical  origin,  and  the  possibility  of  its  relating  to  objects 
of  experience,  although  itself  h  priori,  can  be  called  transcen- 
dentid.  So  also,  the  apphcation  of  space  to  objects  in  general, 
woiddbe  transcendental;  but  if  it  be  limited  to  objects  of  sense, 
it  is  empirical.  Thus,  the  distinction  of  the  transcendental  and 
empirical  belongs  only  to  the  critique  of  cognitions,  and  does 
not  concern  the  relation  of  these  to  their  object. 

Accordingly,  in  the  expectation  that  there  may  perhaps  be 
conceptions  which  relate  h  priori  to  objects,  not  as  pure  or  sen- 
suous intuitions,  but  merely  as  acts  of  pure  thought,  (which 
are  therefore  conceptions,  but  neither  of  empirical  nor  sestheti- 
cal  origin), — ^in  this  expectation,  I  say,  we  form  to  ourselyes,  by 
anticipation,  the  idea  of  a  science  of  pure  understanding  and 
rational*  cognition,  by  means  of  which  we  may  cogitate  objects 
entirely  ^  priori,  A  science  of  this  kind,  which  should  deter- 
mine the  origin,  the  extent,  and  the  objective  validity  of  such 
cognitions,  must  be  called  Transcendental  Loffic,  because  it  has 
not,  like  general  logic,  to  do  with  the  laws  of  understanding 
and  reason  in  relation*  to  empirical  as  well  as  pure  rational 
cognitions  without  distinction,  but  concerns  itself  with  these 
only  in  an  a  priori  relation  to  objects. 

III. 
Of  the  Division  of  General  Logic  into  Analytic  and  Dialectic. 

The  old  question  with  which  people  sought  to  push  logi- 
cians into  a  comer,  so  that  they  must  either  have  recourse  to 
pitiful  sophisms  or  confess  their  ignorance,  and  consequently 
the  vanity  of  their  whole  art,  is  this, — "What  is  truth?" 
The  defimtion  of  the  word  truth,  to  wit,  "the  accordance 
of  the  cognition  with  its  object,"  is  presupposed  in  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  we  desire  to  be  told,  in  the  answer  to  it,  what  is  the 
universal  and  secure  criterion  of  the  truth  of  every  cognition. 

To  know  what  questions  we  may  reasonably  propose,  is 
in  itself  a  strong  evidence  of  sagacity  and  intelligence.  For 
if  a  question  be  in  itself  absurd  and  unsusceptible  of  a 
rational   answer,  it   is  attended  with  the   danger — ^not  to 

*  Vemunfterkenntnisses.  The  words  reason,  rational,  will  always  be 
confined  in  this  translation  to  the  rendering  of  Vemurfi  and  its  deriva- 
tives.—TV. 
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mention  the  shame  that  falls  upon  the  person  who  proposes 
it — of  seducing  the  unguarded  listener  into  making  absurd 
answers,  and  we  are  presented  with  the  ridiculous  spectacle 
of  one  (as  the  ancients  said)  "  milking  the  he-goat,  and  the 
other  holding  a  sieve." 

If  truth  consists  in  the  accordance  of  a  cognition  with  its 
object,  this  object  must  be,  ipsofactOy  distinguished  from  all 
others  ;  for  a  cognition  is  false  if  it  does  not  accord  with  the 
object  to  which  it  relates,  although  it  contains  something 
which  may  be  affirmed  of  other  objects.  Now  an  univers^ 
criterion  of  truth  would  be  that  which  is  valid  for  all  cog- 
nitions, without  distinction  of  their  objects.  But  it  is  evident 
that  since,  in  the  case  of  such  a  criterion,  we  make  abstraction 
of  all  the  content  of  a  cognition  (that  is,  of  all  relation  to 
its  object),  and  truth  relates  precisely  to  this  content,'  it  must 
>  be  utterly  absurd  to  ask  for  a  mark  of  the  truth  of  this 
content  of  cognition ;  and  that,  accordingly,  a  sufficient, 
and  at  the  same  time  universal,  test  of  truth  cannot  possibly 
be  found.  As  we  have  already  termed  the  content  of  a  cogni- 
tion its  matter,  we  shall  say:  "Of  the  truth  of  our  cog- 
nitions in  respect  of  their  matter,  no  universal  test  can  be 
demanded,  because  such  a  demand  is  self-contradictory." 

On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  our  cognition  in  respect 
of  its  mere  form  (excluding  all  content),  it  is  equally  manifest 
that  logic,  in  so  fajr  as  it  exhibits  the  universal  and  necessary 
laws  of  the  understanding,  must  in  these  very  laws  present 
us  with  criteria  of  truth.  Whatever  contradicts  these  rules 
is  false,  because  thereby  the  understanding  is  made  to  contra- 
dict its  own  universal  laws  of  thought ;  that  is,  to  contradict 
itself.  These  criteria,  however,  apply  solely  to  the  form  of 
truth,  that  is,  of  thought  in  general,  and  in  so  far  they  are  per- 
fectly accurate,  yet  not  sufficient.  For  although  a  cognition 
may  be  perfectly  accurate  as  to  logical  form,  that  is,  not  self- 
contradictory,  it  is  notwithstanding  quite  possible  that  it  may 
not  stand  in  agreement  with  its  object.  Consequently,  the 
merely  logical  criterion  of  truth,  namely,  the  accordance  of  a 
cognition  with  the  universal  and  formal  laws  of  understanding 
and  reason,  is  nothing  more  than  the  conditio  sine  qud  non, 
or  negative  condition  of  all  truth.  Farther  than  this  logic 
cannot  go,  and  the  error  which  depends  not  on  the  form,  but 
on  the  content  of  the  cognition,  it  has  no  test  to  discover. 

£  2 
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(reneral  logic^  then,  resolyes  the  whole  formal  bosineM  of 
understanding  and  reason  into  its  elements^  and  exhibits 
them  as  principles  of  all  logical  judging  of  our  cognitions. 
This  part  of  logic  may,  therefore,  be  called  Analytic,  and 
is  at  least  the  negative  test  of  truth,  because  all  cognitions 
must  first  of  all  be  estimated  and  tried  according  to  these 
laws  before  we  proceed  to  investigate  them  in  respect  of  their 
content,  in  order  to  discover  whether  they  contain  positive 
truth  in  regard  to  their  object.  Because,  however,  the  mere 
form  of  a  cognition,  accurately  as  it  may  accord  with  logical 
laws,  is  insufficient  to  supply  us  with  material  (objective) 
truth,  no  one,  by  means  of  logic  alone,  can  venture  to  predi- 
cate any  thing  of  or  decide  concerning  objects,  unless  he  has 
obtained,  independently  of  logic,  well-grounded  information 
about  them,  in  order  afterwards  to  examine,  according  to 
logical  laws,  into  the  use  and  connection,  in  a  cohering  whole, 
of  that  information,  or,  what  is  still  better,  merely  to  test  it 
by  them.  Notwithstanding,  there  lies  so  seductive  a  charm  in 
the  possession  of  a  specious  art  like  this — an  art  which  gives  to 
all  our  cognitions  the  form  of  the  understanding,  although 
with  respect  to  the  content  thereof  we  may  be  sadly  deficient 
— ^that  general  logic,  which  is  merely  a  canon  of  judgment, 
has  been  employed  as  an  organon  for  the  actual  production, 
or  rather  for  the  semblance  of  production  of  objective  asser- 
tions, and  has  thus  been  grossly  misappUed.  Now  general 
logic,  in  its  assumed  character  of  organon,  is  called  Dialectic, 

Different  as  are  the  significations  in  which  the  ancients 
used  this  term  for  a  science  or  an  art,  we  may  safely  infer, 
from  their  actual  employment  of  it,  that  with  them  it  was 
nothing  else  than  a  logic  of  illusion — a  sophistical  art  for 
giving  ignorance,  nay,  even  intentional  sophistries,  the  colour- 
ing of  truth,  in  which  the  thoroughness  of  procedure  which 
logic  requires  was  imitated,  and  their  topic*  employed  to  cloak 
the  empty  pretensions.  Now  it  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  and 
useful  warning,  that  general  logic,  considered  as  an  organon, 

*  The  Topic  (Tcpica)  of  the  ancients  was  a  division  of  the  intellectual 
instruction  then  prevalent,  with  the  desig^i  of  setting  forth  the  proper 
method  of  reasoning  on  any  given  proposition — according  to  certain  dis- 
tinctions of  the  genus,  the  species,  &c.  of  the  suhject  and  predicate ;  of 
words,  analogies,  and  the  like.  It  of  course  contained  also  a  code  of  laws 
for  syUogistiod  disputation.  It  was  not  necessarily  an  aid  to  sophistry. 
—2V. 
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most  always  be  a  logic  of  illasion,  that  is,  be  dialectical,  for, 
as  it  teaches  us  nothing  whatever  respecting  the  content  of 
our  cognitions,  but  merely  the  formal  conditions  of  their  ac- 
cordance with  the  understanding,  which  do  not  relate  to  and 
are  quite  indi£Pelrent  in  respect  of  objects,  any  attempt  to 
employ  it  as  an  instrument  (organon)  in  order  to  extend  and 
enlarge  the  range  of  our  knowledge  must  end  in  mere  prating ; 
any  one  being  able  to  maintain  or  oppose,  with  some  appear- 
ance of  truth,  any  single  assertion  whatever. 

Such  instruction  is  quite  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  phi- 
losophy. For  these  reasons  we  have  chosen  to  denominate 
this  part  of  logic  Dialectic,  in  the  sense  of  a  critique  of 
dialectical  illusion,  and  we  wish  the  term  to  be  so  understood 
in  this  place. 

IV. 

Of  the  division  of  Transcendental  Logic  into  Transcendental 
Analytic  and  Dialectic. 

In  transcendental  logic  we  isolate  the  understanding  (&? 
in  transcendental  sesthetic  the  sensibility)  and  select  from 
our  cognition  merely  that  part  of  thought  which  has  its  origir 
in  the  understanding  alone.  The  exercise  of  this  pure  cogni 
tion,  however,  depends  upon  this  as  its  condition,  tiliat  objects 
to  which  it  may  be  applied  be  given  to  us  in  intuition,  for 
without  intuition,  the  whole  of  our  cognition  is  without 
objects,  and  is  therefore  quite  void.  That  part  of  transcen- 
dental logic,  then,  which  treats  of  the  elements  of  pure 
cognition  of  the  understanding,  and  of  the  principles 
without  which  no  object  at  all  can  be  thought,  is  transcen- 
dental analytic,  and  at  the  same  time  a  logic  of  truth.  For 
no  cognition  can  contradict  it,  without  losing  at  the  same 
time  all  content,  that  is,  losing  all  reference  to  an  object,  and 
therefore  all  truth.  But  because  we  are  very  easily  seduced 
into  employing  these  pure  cognitions  and  principles  qf  the 
understan&Ag  by  themselves,  and  that  even  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  experience,  which  yet  is  the  only  source  whence  we 
can  obtain  matter  (objects)  on  which  those  pure  conceptions 
may  be  employed, — ^understanding  runs  the  risk  of  making,  by 
means  of  empty  sophisms,  a  material  and  objective  use  of  the 
mere  formal  principles  of  the  pure  understanding,  and  of 
passing  judgments  on  objects  without  distinction— objects 
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which  are  not  ^ven  to  us,  nay,  perhaps  cannot  he  given  to  us 
in  anyway.  Now,  as  it  ought  properly  to  he  only  a  canon  for 
judging  of  the  empirical  use  of  the  understanding,  this  kind  of 
logic  is  misused  when  we  seek  to  employ  it  as  an  organon  of 
the  universal  and  unlimited  exercise  of  the  understanchng,  and 
attempt  with  the  pure  understanding  alone  to  judge  synthe- 
tically, affirm,  and  determine  respecting  ohjects  in  general. 
In  this  case  the  exercise  of  the  pure  understanding  hecomes 
dialectical.  The  second  part  of  our  transcendental  logic  must 
therefore  he  a  critique  of  dialectical  illusion,  and  this  critique 
we  shall  term  Transcendental  Dialectic, — not  meaning  it 
as  an  art  of  producing  dogmatically  such  illusion  (an  art 
which  is  unfortunately  too  current  among  the  practitioners  of 
metaphysical  juggling),  hut  as  a  critique  of  understanding  and 
reason  in  regard  to  their  hyperphysical  use.  This  critique 
will  expose  the  groundless  nature  of  the  pretensions  of  these 
two  faculties,  and  invalidate  their  claims  to  the  discovery 
and  enlargement  of  our  cognitions  merely  hy  means  of  trans- 
cendental principles,  and  shew  that  the  proper  employment  of 
these  faculties  is  to  test  the  judgments  made  hy  the  pure  un- 
derstanding, and  to  guard  it  from  sophistical  delusion. 


TRANSCENDENTAL    LOGIC. 
FIRST  DIVISION. 
TRANSCENDENTAL    ANALYTIC. 
§   1. 
Transcendental  analytic  is  the  dissection  of  the  whole  of  our 
h  priori  knowledge  into  the  elements  of  the  pure  cognition  of 
the  understanding.     In  order  to  effect  our  purpose,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, 1st,  That  the  conceptions  he  pure  and  not  empirical ; 
2d,  That  they  belong  not  to  intuition  and  sensihility,  hut  to 
thought  and  understanding;    3d,  That  they  be  elementary 
conceptions,  and  as  such,  quite  different  from  deduced  or 
compound  conceptions ;    4th,  That  our  table  of  these  ele- 
mentary conceptions  be  complete^   and  fill  up  the  whole 
sphere  of  the  pure  understanding.     Now  this  completeness 
of  a  science  cannot  be  accepted  with  confidence  on  the  gua- 
rantee of  a  mere  estimate  of   its  existence  in  an  aggre- 
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gate  formed  only  by  means  of  repeated  experiments  and  at- 
tempts. The  completeness  which  we  require  is  possible  only 
by  means  of  an  idea  of  the  totality  of  the  h  priori  cognition 
of  the  understanding,  and  through  the  thereby  determined 
division  of  the  conceptions  which  form  the  said  whole ;  con- 
sequently, only  by  means  of  their  connection  in  a  system. 
Pure  understanding  distinguishes  itself  not  merely  from  every 
thing  empirical,  but  also  completely  from  all  sensibility.  It 
is  a  unity  self-subsistent,  self-sufficient,  and  not  to  be  enlarged 
by  any  additions  from  without.  Hence  the  sum  of  its  cogni- 
tion constitutes  a  system  to  be  determined  by  and  comprised 
under  an  idea ;  and  the  completeness  and  articulation  of  this 
system  can  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  test  of  the  correctness 
and  genuineness  of  all  the  parts  of  cognition  that  belong  to 
it.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  transcendental  logic  consists  of 
two  books,  of  which  the  one  contains  the  conceptions,  and 
the  other  the  principles  of  pure  understanding. 

TRANSCENDEKTAL    ANALYTIC. 

BOOK  I. 

Ajstalttio  op  Conceptions. 

§  2. 

By  the  term  "Analytic  of  Conceptions,"  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  analysis  of  these,  or  the  usual  process  in  phi- 
losophical investigations  of  dissecting  the  conceptions  which 
present  themselves,  according  to  their  content,  and  so  making 
them  clear;  but  I  mean  the  Intherto  little  attempted  dissection 
of  the  faculty  of  understanding  itself,  in  order  to  investigate 
the  possibihty  of  conceptih|is  ^  priori,  by  looking  for  them  in 
the  understanding  alone,  as  their  birth-place,  and  analysing 
the  pure  use  of  this  facidty.  For  this  is  the  proper  duty  of 
a  transcendental  philosophy;  what  remains  is  the  logical 
treatment  of  the  conceptions  in  philosophy  in  general.  We 
shall  therefore  follow  up  the  pure  conceptions  even  to  their 
germs  and  beginnings  in  the  human  understanding,  in  which 
they  lie,  until  they  are  developed  on  occasions  presented 
by  experience,  and,  freed  by  the  same  understanding  from  the 
empirical  conditions  attaching  to  them,  are  set  forth  in  their 
unalloyed  purity. 
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Analytic  op  Conceptioks. 
CHAPTER  I. 

OP  THE  TBAKSCEITDEirrAL  CLTTB  TO  THE  DISCOYEBT  OP  ALL 
PTJBB  COWOEPnOKS  OP  THE  TJNDEBSTANDINa. 

Introductort/, 

§  3. 
Whek  we  call  into  play  a  faculty  of  cognition,  different 
conceptions  manifest  themselves  according  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  make  known  this  faculty,  and  assemble  them- 
selyes  into  a  more  or  less  extensive  collection,  according  to 
the  time  or  penetration  that  has  been  applied  to  the  consider- 
ation of  them.  Where  this  process,  conducted  as  it  is,  me- 
chanically, so  to  speak;  will  end,  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty.  Besides,  the  conceptibms  which  we  discover  in  this 
hap-hazard  manner  present  themselves  by  no  means  in  order 
and  systematic  unity,  but  are  at  last  coupled  together  only 
according  to  resemblances  to  each  other,  and  arranged  in 
series,  according  to  the  quantity  of  their  content,  from  the 
simpler  to  the  more  complex, — series  which  are  anything  but 
systematic,  though  not  altogether  without  a  certam  kind  of 
method  in  their  construction. 

Transcendental  philosophy  has  the  advantage,  and  moreover 
the  duty,  of  searching  for  its  conceptions  according  to  a  prin- 
ciple; because  these  conceptions  spring  pure  and  unmixed  out 
of  the  understanding  as  an  absolute  unity,  and  therefore  must 
be  connected  with  each  other  according  to  one  concep3on  or 
idea.  A  connection  of  this  kind,  however,  furnishes  us  with  a 
ready  prepared  rule,  by  which  its  proper  place  may  be  as- 
signed to  every  pure  conception  of  die  understanding,  and 
the  completeness  of  the  system  of  all  be  determined  d  priori, 
— ^both  which  would  otherwise  have  been  dependent  on  mere 
choice  or  chance. 

TBANSOENDEirrAL  CLUE  TO  THE   DISCOYEBT  OP  ALL  PTJBB 
CONCEPTIONS  OP  THE  UNBEBSTANDINO. 

Sect.  I.   0/  the  Logical  use  of  the  TJnderatanding  in  general. 

§  4. 
The  understanding  was  defined  above  only  negatively,  aa 
a  non-sensuous  faculty  of  cognition.     Now,  independently 
of  sensibility,  we  cannot  possibly  have  any  intuition ;  con- 
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seqaently,  the  nndenttanding  is  no  fiumlty  of  intoition.  But 
besides  intuition  there  is  no  other  mode  of  cognition,  except 
through  concept^ns ;  consequently,  the  cognition  of  every, 
at  least  of  every  human,  understandOng  is  a  cognition  through 
conceptions, — ^not  intuitive,  but  discursive.  All  intuitions, 
as  sensuous,  depend  on  affections;  conceptiona,  therefore,  upon 
functions.  By  the  word  function,  I  understand  the  unity  of 
the  act  of  arranging  diverse  representations  under  one  common 
representation.  Conceptions,  then,  are  based  on  the  spon- 
taneity of  thought,  as  sensuous  intuitiohs  are  on  the  recepti- 
vity of  impressions.  Now,  the  understanding  cannot  make  any 
other  use  of  these  conceptbns  than  to  judge  by  means  of  them. 
As  no  representation,  except  an  intuition,  relates  immedi- 
ately to  its  object,  a  conception  never  relates  immediately  to  an 
object,  but  only  to  some  other  representation  thereof,  be  that 
an  intuition  or  itself  a  conception.  A  judgment,  therefore,  is  the 
mediate  cognition  of  an  object,  consequentiy  the  representation 
of  a  representation  of  it.  In  every  judgment  there  is  a  con- 
ception which  applies  to,  and  is  vahd  for  many  other  concep- 
tions, and  which  among  these  comprehends  also  a  given  repre- 
sentation, this  last  being  immediately  connected  witii  an  object. 
For  example,  in  the  judgment — ''All  bodies  are  divisible," 
oor  conception  of  divisible jupipMeB  to  various  other  conceptions ; 
among  these,  however,  it  is  here  particularly  applied  to  the 
conception  of  body,  and  this  conception  of  body  relates  to 
certain  phsenomena  which  occur  to  us.  These  objects,  therefore, 
are  medtiately  represented  by  the  conception  of  divisibility.  All 
judgments,  accordingly,  are  functions  of  unity  in  our  represent- 
ations, inasmuch  as,  instead  of  an  immediate,  a  higher  repre- 
sentation, which  comprises  this  and  various  others,  is  used  for 
our  cognition  of  the  object,  and  thereby  many  possible  cogni- 
tions are  collected  into  one.  But  we  can  reduce  all  acts  of  the 
understanding  to  judgments,  so  that  understanding  may  be  re- 
presented as  the  faculty  of  judging.  For  it  is,  according  to  what 
has  been  said  above,  a  faculty  of  thought.  Now  thought  is 
cognition  by  means  of  conceptions.  But  conceptions,  as  pre- 
dicates of  possible  judgments,  relate  to  some  representation  of 
a  yet  undetermined  object.  Thus  the  conception  of  hody  in- 
dicates something — for  example,  metal — ^which  can  be  cognized 
by  means  of  that  conception.  It  is  therefore  a  conception,for  the 
reason  alone  that  other  representations  are  contained  under  it, 
by  means  of  which  it  can  relate  to  objects.     It  is  therefore  the 
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predicate  to  a  possible  jadgment ;  for  example,  *'  Every  metal 
is  a  body."  All  the  functions  of  the  understanding  therefore 
can  be  discovered,  when  we  can  completely  exhibit  the  func- 
tions of  unity  in  judgments.  And  that  thLs  may  be  effected 
very  easily,  the  following  section  will  shew. 

Sect.  II. — Of  the  Logical  Function  of  the  TJnderetanding 
in  Judgments, 

§  5. 
If  we  abstract  all  tiie  content  of  a  judgment,  and  consider 
^  only  the  intellectual  form  thereof,  we  find  that  the  function 
'''of  thought  in  a  judgment  can  be  brought  under  four  heads,  of 
which  each  contains  three  momenta.     These  may  be  con- 
veniently represented  in  the  following  table  : — 

I. 
Quantity  of  judgments. 

Universal. 
Particular. 
Singular, 
n.  ni. 

Quality.  Relation. 

;  Affirmative.  Categorical. 

j   Negative.  Hypothetical. 

Infinite.  Disjunctive, 

rv. 
Modality. 
Problematical. 
I   Assertorical. 

Apodeictical.  ^ 

As  this  division  appears  to  differ  in  some,  though  not  essential 
points,  from  the  usual  technic  of  logicians,  the  following  ob- 
servations, for  the  prevention  of  otherwise  possible  misunder- 
standing, will  not  be  without  their  use. 

1.  Logicians  say,  with  justice,  that  in  the  use  of  judgments 
in  syll<^isms,  singular  judgments  may  be  treated  like  universal 
ones.  For,  precisely  because  a  singular  judgment  has  no  extent 
at  all»  its  predicate  cannot  refer  to  a  part  of  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  conception  of  the  subject  and  be  excluded  from 
the  rest.  The  predicate  is  valid  for  the  whole  conception  just  as 
if  it  were  a  general  conception,  and  had  extent,  to  the  whole  of 
which  the  predicate  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  compare 
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a  singular  with  a  general  judgment,  merely  as  a  cognition,  in 
regard  to  quantity.  The  singular  judgment  relates  to  the 
general  one^  as  unity  to  infinity,  and  is  therefore  in  itself  essen- 
tially different.  Thus,  if  we  estimate  a  singular  judgment 
(judicium  singulare)  not  merely  according  to  its  intrinsic  valid- 
ity as  a  judgment,  but  also  as  a  cognition  generally,  according 
to  its  quantity  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  cognitions,  it 
is  then  entirely  different  from  a  general  judgment  (judicium 
eommunej,  and  in  a  complete  table  of  the  momenta  of  thought 
deserves  a  separate  place, — though,  indeed,  this  would  not  be 
necessary  in  a  logic  limited  merely  to  the  consideration  of  the 
use  of  judgments  in  reference  to  each  other.  ^ 

2.  In  like  manner,  in  transcendental  logic,  infinite  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  affirmative  judgments,  although  in  general  logic 
the^  are  rightiy  enough  classed  under  affirmative.  General 
logic  abstracts  aUcontentof  the  predicate  (though  it  be  negative), 
and  only  considers  whether  the  said  predicate  be  affirmed  or 
denied  of  the  subject.  But  transcendental  logic  considers  also 
the  worth  or  content  of  this  logical  affirmation — ^an  affirmation 
by  means  of  a  merelynegative  predicate,  andenquires  how  much 
the  sum  total  of  our  cognition  gains  by  this  affirmation.  For 
example,  if  I  say  of  the  soul,  "  It  is  not  mortal," — by  this  ne- 
gative judgment  I  should  at  least  ward  off  error.  Now,  by  the 
proposition,  "  The  soul  is  noHnortal,"  I  have,  in  respect  of  the 
logical  form,  really  affirmed,  inasmuch  as  I  thereby  place  the 
soul  in  the  unlimited  sphere  of  immortal  beings.  Now,  because, 
of  the  whole  sphere  of  possible  existences,  the  mortal  occupies 
one  part,  and  the  immortal  the  other,  neither  more  nor  less  is 
affindbd  by  the  proposition,  than  that  the  soul  is  one  among  the 
infinite  multitude  of  things  which  remain  over,  when  I  take 
away  the  whole  mortal  part.  But  by  this  proceeding  we  accom- 
plish only  this  much,  that  the  infinite  sphere  of  all  possible 
existences  is  in  so  far  limited,  that  the  mortal  is  excluded  from  it, 
and  the  soul  is  placed  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  extent  of  this 
sphere .  But  this  part  remains,  notwithstanding  this  exception, 
infinite,  and  more  and  more  parts  maybe  taken  away  from  the 
whole  sphere,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  thereby  augmenting 
or  affirmatively  determining  our  conception  of  the  soul.  These 
judgments,  therefore,  infinite  inrespect  of  their logicalexlent,  are, 
in  respect  of  the  C(intent  of  their  cognition,  merely  limitative ; 
and  are  consequentiy  entitied  to  a  place  in  our  transcendental 
table  of  all  the  momenta  of  thought  in  judgments,  because  the 
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function  of  the  understanding  exercised  by  them  may  perhaps 
be  of  importance  in  the  field  of  its  pure  ti  priori  cognition. 

3.  All  relations  of  thought  in  judgments  are  those  (a)  of  the 
predicate  to  the  subject;  (b)  of  the  principle  to  its  consequence ; 
(e)  of  the  divided  cognition  and  all  the  members  of  the  diyision 
to  each  other.  In  the  first  of  these  three  classes,  we  consider  only 
two  conceptions  ;  in  the  second,  two  judgments ;  in  the  third, 
several  judgments  in  relation  to  each  other.  The  hypothetical 
proposition,  *'  If  perfect  justice  exists,  the  obstinately  wicked  are 
punished,"  contains  properly  the  relation  to  each  other  of  two 
propositions,  namely,  ''  Perfect  justice  exists,"  and  *'  The  ob- 
stinately wicked  are  punished."  Whether  these  propositions  are 
in  themselves  true,  is  a  question  not  here  decided.  Nothing  is 
cogitated  by  means  of  this  judgment  except  a  certain  conse- 
quence. Finally,  the  disjunctive  judgment  contains  a  relation 
of  two  or  more  propositions  to  each  other, — a  relation  not  of 
consequence,  but  of  logical  opposition,  in  so  for  as  the  sphere 
of  the  one  proposition  excludes  that  of  the  other.  But  it  con- 
tains at  the  same  time  a  relation  of  Qommunity,  in  so  far  as 
all  the  propositions  taken  together  fill  up  the  sphere  of  the  cog- 
nition. The  disjunctive  judgment  contains,  therefore,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  whole  sphere  of  a  cognition,  since  the 
sphere  of  each  part  is  a  complemental  part  of  the  sphere  of  the 
other,  each  contributing  to  form  the  sum  total  of  the  divided 
cognition.  Take,  for  example,  the  proposition,  ''  The  world 
exists  either  through  blind  clumce,  or  through  internal  neces- 
sity, or  through  an  external  cause."  Each  of  these  propo- 
sitions embraces  a  part  of  the  sphere  of  our  possible  cognition 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  world  ;  all  of  them  taken  together, 
the  whole  sphere.  To  take  the  cognition  out  of  one  of  these 
spheres,  is  equivalent  to  placing  it  in  one  of  the  others  ;  and« 
on  the  other  hand,  to  place  it  in  one  sphere  is  equivalent  to 
taking  it  out  of  the  rest.  There  is,  therefore,  in  a  disjunctive 
judgment  a  certain  community  of  cognitions,  which  consists  in 
this,  that  they  mutually  exclude  each  other,  yet  thereby  deter- 
mine, as  a  whole,  the  true  cognition,  inasmuch  as,  taken  to- 
gether, they  make  up  the  complete  content  of  a  particular  given 
cognition.  And  this  is  all  that  I  find  necessary,  for  the  sake 
of  what  follows,  to  remark  in  this  place. 

4.  The  modality  of  judgments  is  a  quite  peculiar  function, 
with  this  distinguishing  characteristic,  that  it  coutributea 
nothing  to  the  content  of  a  judgment  (for  besides  quantity^ 
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qnality,  and  relation,  there  is  nothing  more  that  constitutes 
the  content  of  a  judgment),  hut  concerns  itself  only  with  the 
yalue  of  the  copula  in  relation  to  thought  in  general.  Pro* 
hlematical  judgments  are  those  in  which  the  affirmation  or 
negation  is  accepted  as  merely  possible  (ad  libitum).  In  the 
assertorical,  we  regard  the  proposition  as  real  (true)  ;  in  the 
apodeictical,  we  look  on  it  as  necessary,*  Thus  the  two 
judgments  (antecedens  et  eonsequens),  the  relation  of  which 
constitutes  a  hypothetical  judgment,  likewise  those  (the  mem- 
bers of  the  division)  in  whose  reciprocity  the  disjunctive  con- 
sists, are  only  problematical.  In  the  example  above  given, 
the  proposition,  *^  There  exists  perfect  justice,''  is  not  stated 
assertorically,  but  as  an  ac?  libitum  judgment,  which  some  one 
may  choose  to  adopt,  and  the  consequence  alone  is  assertorical. 
Hence  each  judgments  may  be  obviously  false,  and  yet,  taken 
problematic^y,  be  conditions  of  our  cognition  of  the  truth. 
Thus  the  proposition,  "  The  world  exists  only  by  blind  chance," 
is  in  the  disjunctive  judgment  of  problematical  import  only : 
that  is  to  say,  one  may  accept  it  for  the  moment,  and  it  helps 
us  (like  the  indication  of  the  wrong  road  among  all  the  roads 
that  one  can  take)  to  find  out  the  true  proposition.  The  pro- 
blematical proposition  is,  therefore,  that  which  expresses  only 
logical  possibility  (which  is  not  objective) ;  that  is,  it  expresses 
a  free  choice  to  admit  the  validity  of  such  a  proposition, — a 
merely  arbitrary  reception  of  it  into  the  understanding.  The 
assertorical  speaks  of  logical  reality  or  truth  ;  as,  for  example, 
in  a  hypothetical  syllogism,  the  anteeedens  presents  itself  in  a 
problematical  form  in  the  major,  in  an  assertorical  form  in  the 
miTwr,  and  it  shows  that  the  proposition  is  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  the  understanding.  The  apodeictical  proposition 
cogitates  the  assertorical  as  determined  by  these  very  laws  of 
the  understanding,  consequently  as  affirming  h  priori,  and  in 
this  manner  it  expresses  logical  necessity.  Now  because  all  is 
here  gradually  incorporated  with  the  understanding, — ^inas- 
much as  in  the  first  place  we  judge  problematically ;  then 
accept  assertorically  our  judgment  as  true ;  lastiy,  affirm  it 
as  inseparably  united  with  the  understanding,  that  is,  as  ne- 
cessary and  apodeictical, — ^we  may  safely  reckon  these  three 
faiictions  of  modality  as  so  many  momenta  of  thought. 

*  Jast  as  if  thought  were  m  the  first  instance  a  function  of  the  under- 
ttandmg  ;  in  the  second,  of  judgment ;  in  the  third  of  reason.  A  remark 
which  will  be  exphiined  in  the  sequeL 
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Sect.  III. — Of  the  'pure  Conceptions  of  the  Understanding, 
or  Categories. 

§6. 

General  logic,  as  has  been  repeatedly  said,  makes  abstrac- 
tion of  all  content  of  cognition,  and  expects  to  receive  repre- 
sentations from  some  other  quarter,  in  order,  by  means  of  ana- 
lysis, to  convert  them  into  conceptions.  On  the  contrary, 
transcendental  logic  has  lying  before  it  the  manifold  content  of 
a  priori  sensibility,  which  transcendental  aesthetic  presents  to 
it  in  order  to  give  matter  to  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  un- 
derstanding, without  which  transcendental  logic  would  have 
no  content,  and  be  therefore  utterly  void.  Now  space  and 
time  contain  an  infinite  diversity  of  determinations*  of  pure 
a  priori  intuition,  but  are  nevertheless  the  condition  of  the 
mind's  receptivity,  under  which  alone  it  can  obtain  repre- 
sentations of  objects,  and  which,  consequently,  must  always 
affect  the  conception  of  these  objects.  But  the  spontaneity  of 
thought  requires  that  this  diversity  be  examined  after  a  certain 
manner,  received  into  the  mind,  and  connected,  in  order  after- 
wardsto  forma  cognition  out  of  it.  This  process  I  call  synthesis. 

By  the  word  synthesis,  in  its  most  general  signification,  I 
understand  the  process  of  joining  different  representations  to 
each  other,  and  of  comprehending  their  diversity  in  one  cog- 
nition. This  synthesis  is  pure  when  the  diversity  is  not  given 
empirically  but  a  priori  (as  that  in  space  and  time).  Our  re- 
presentations must  be  given  previously  to  any  analysis  of  them  ; 
and  no  conceptions  can  arise,  quoad  their  content,  analytically. 
But  the  synthesis  of  a  diversity  (be  it  given  a  priori  or  em- 
pirically) is  the  first  requisite  for  the  production  of  a  cognition, 
which  in  its  beginning,  indeed,  may  be  crude  and  confused, 
and  therefore  in  need  of  analysis, — still,  synthesis  is  that  by 
which  alone  the  elements  of  our  cognitions  are  collected  and 
united  into  a  certain  content,  consequently  it  is  the  first  thing 
on  which  we  must  ^x  our  attention,  if  we  wish  to  investigate 
the  origin  of  our  knowledge. 

Synthesis,  generally  speaking,  is,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
the  mere  operation  of  the  imagination — a  blind  but   indis- 

*  Kant  employs  the  words  Mcmnigfaltiges,  Mannigfaltigkeit,  indiife- 
rentlv,  for  the  infinitude  of  the  possible  determination  of  matter,  of  an 
iutuitioii  (such  as  that  of  space),  &c.— -TV. 
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pensable  fimction  of  the  soul,  without  which  we  should  hA?e 
no  cognition  whatever,  but  of  the  working  of  which  we  are 
seldom  even  conscious.  But  to  reduce  this  synthesis  to  con- 
ceptions, is  a  function  of  the  understanding,  by  means  of  which 
we  attain  to  cognition,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term. 

Pure  synthesis,  represented  generally,  gives  us  the  pure 
conception  of  the  understanding.  But  by  this  pure  synthesis, 
I  mean  that  which  rests  upon  a  basis  of  d  priori  synthetical 
unity.  Thus,  our  numeration  (and  this  is  more  observable 
in  large  numbers)  is  a  synthesis  according  to  conceptions, 
because  it  takes  place  according  to  a  common  basis  of  unity 
(for  example,  the  decade).  By  means  of  this  conception, 
therefore,  the  unity  in  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  becomes 
necessary. 

By  means  of  aualysis  different  representations  are  brought 
under  one  conception, — an  operation  of  which  general 
logic  treats.  On  Uie  odier  band,  the  duty  of  transcendental 
logic  is  to  reduce  to  conceptions,  not  representations,  but  the 
pure  synthesis  of  representations.  The  first  thing  which 
must  be  given  to  us  in  order  to  the  h  priori  cognition  of 
all  objects,  is  the  diversity  of  the  pure  intuition ;  the  syn- 
thesis of  this  diversity  by  means  of  me  imagination  is  the  se- 
cond ;  but  this  gives,  as  yet,  no  cognition.  The  conceptions 
which  give  unity  to  this  pure  synthesis,  and  which  consist  solely 
in  the  representation  of  this  necessary  synthetical  unity,  furnish 
the  third  requisite  for  the  cognition  of  an  object,  and  these 
conceptions  are  given  by  the  understanding. 

The  same  function  which  gives  unity  to  the  diflferent  repre-  - 
sentations  in  a  judgment,  gives  also  unity  to  the  mere  syn-  , 
thesis  of  different  representations  in  an  intuition;  and  this 
unity  we  call  the  pure  conceptiwft  of  the  understanding.    Thus,  * 
the  same  understanding,  and  by  the  same  operations,  whereby 
in  concepWfts,  by  means  of  analytical  unity,  it  produced 
the  logical  form  of  a  judgment,  introduces,  by  means  of  the 
synthetical  unity  of  the  manifold  in  intuition,  a  transcendental 
content  into  its  representations,  on  which  account  they  are  "^ 
called  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  and  they  apply 
a  priori  to  objects,  a  result  not  within  the  power  of  generid 
logic* 

*  Only  because  this  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  logic  proper.  Kant's  re- 
mark is  uonecessary. — Tr. 
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Ill  this  manner,  there  arise  exactly  so  many  pure  concep- 
tivs  of  the  understanding,  applying  h  priori  to  objects 
of  intuition  in  general,  as  there  are  logical  functions  in  all 
possible  judgments.  For  there  is  no  other  function  or  faculty 
existing  in  the  understanding  besides  those  enumerated  in 
that  table.  These  conceptions  we  shall,  with  Aristotle,  call 
categories,  our  purpose  being  originally  identical  with  his, 
notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  the  execution. 

Table  or  the  Gate  gobies. 
I.  .  n. 


Of  Quantity. 

Of  Quality. 

Unity. 

Reality. 

Plurality. 

Negation. 

TotaUty. 

Limitation 

ni. 
Of  Relation. 

Of  Inherence  and  Subsistence  (substantia  et  accidens). 

Of  Causality  and  Dependence  (cause  and  effect). 

Of  Community  (reciprocity  between  the  agent  and  patient). 

IT. 

Of  Modality. 

Possibility. — Impossibility. 
Existence. — Non-existence. 
Necessity. — Contingence. 

This,  then,  is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  originally  pure  concep-* 
tions  of  the  synthesis  which  the  understanding  contains  d 
priori,  and  these  conceptions  alone  entitle  it  to  be  called  a 
pure  understanding ;  inasmuch  as  only  by  them  it  can  render 
the  manifold  of  intuition  conceiyable,  in  other  words,  think  an 
object  of  intuition.  This  division  is  made  systematically  from 
a  common  principle,  namely,  the  faculty  of  judgment  (which 
is  just  the  same  as  the  power  of  thought),  and  has  not  arisen 
rhapsodically  from  a  search  at  hap-hazard  after  pure  concep- 
tions, respecting  the  full  number  of  which  we  neyer  could  be 
certain,  inasmuch  as  we  employ  induction  alone  in  our  search, 
without  considering  that  in  this  way  we  can  never  understand 
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wherefore  precisely  these  conceptionB,  and  none  others  abide 
in  the  pnre  understanding.  It  was  a  design  worthy  of  an 
acnte  tlnnker  like  Aristotle,  to  seardi  for  these  fundamental 
conceptions.*  Destitute,  however,  of  any  guiding  principle, 
he  picked  them  up  just  as  they  occurred  to  him,  and  at  first 
hunted  out  ten,  which  he  called  caiegorieM  {predicament). 
Afterwards  he  believed  that  he  had  discovered  five  others, 
which  ware  added  under  the  name  of  ^M^j»r«£Kcamen^«.  But 
his  catalogue  still  remained  defective.  Besides,  there  are  to 
be  found  among  them  some  of  the  modes  of  pure  sensibility 
(quando,  ubi,  situs,  elBoprius,simur),  and  likewise  an  ^npirical 
conception  (motus), — ^which  can  by  no  means  belong  to  this  ge- 
nealogical register  of  the  pure  understanding.  Moreover,  there 
are  cbduced  conceptions  (actio,  passio,)  enumerated  among 
the  OTiginai  conoepUtms,  and  of  the  latter,  some  are  entirely 
wantina:.  • 

With  regard  to  these,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  categories, 
as  the  true  primitive  conceptions  of  the  pure  understanding, 
have  also  their  pure  deduced  conceptions,  which,  in  a  complete 
system  of  transcendental  philosophy,  must  by  no  means  be 

*  *'  It  is  a  serious  error  to  imagine  that,  in  his  Categories,  Aristotle  pro* 
posed,  like  Kant,  *  an  anidysis  of  the  elements  of  human  reason.'  The 
ends  proposed  by  the  two  philosophers  were  different,  even  opposed.  In 
thdr  several  Categories,  Aristotle  attempted  a  synthesis  of  things  in  tbdr 
muHiplieity, — a  classification  of  objects  real,  but  in  relation  to  thought ; 
Kant,  an  analysis  oi  mind  in  its  unity, — a  dissection  of  thought,  pure,  but 
in  relation  to  its  objects.  The  predicaments  of  Arist9tle  are  thus  ob- 
jective, of  things  as  understood ;  those  of  Kant  subjective,  of  the  mind 
as  understanding.  The  former  are  results  d  posteriori — ^the  creations  of  ■ 
abstraction  and  generalisation ;  the  latter,  anticipations  a  priori — the  con- 
ditions of  those  acts  thanselves.  It  is  true,  that  as  the  one  scheme 
exhibits  the  unity  of  thought  diverging  into  plurality,  in  appliance  to  its 
objects,  and  as  the  other  exhibits  the  multiplicity  of  these  objects  con- 
verging towards  unity  by  the  collective  determination  of  thought ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  language  usually  confounds  the  subjective  and  objective 
imder  a  common  term ;— it  is  certainly  true,  that  some  elements  in  tbe  one 
table  coincide  in  name  with  some  elements  in  the  other.  This  coinci- 
dence is,  however,  only  equivocal.  In  reality,  the  whole  Kantian  cate- 
gories must  be  excluded  from  the  Aristotelic  list,  as  entia  rationis,  as 
notiones  secunda — ^in  short,  as  determinations  of  thought,  and  not  genera 
of  real  things ;  while  the  several  elements  would  be  specially  excluded, 
as  partial,  privative,  trameendent"  &c. — HamUton*8  (Sir  W.)  Essay* 
and  Discuaaitms 
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passed  over ;  though  in  a  merely  critical  essay  we  must  be 
contented  with  the  simple  mention  of  the  fact. 

Let  it  be  allowed  me  to  call  these  pure,  but  deduced  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding,  ike  predicables*  of  the  pure 
understandiBg,  in  contradistinction  to  predicaments.  If  we 
are  in  possession  of  the  original  and  pnmitiye,  the  deduced 
and  subsidiary  conceptions  can  easily  be  added,  and  the  gene- 
alogical tree  of  the  understanding  completely  delineated.  As 
my  present  aim  is  not  to  set  forth  a  complete  system,  but 
merely  the  principles  of  one,  I  reserve  this  task  for  another 
time.  It  may  be  easily  executed  by  any  one  who  will  refer 
to  the  ontological  manuals,  and  subordinate  to  the  category  of 
causality,  for  example,  the  predicables  of  force,  action,  passion  ; 
to  that  of  community,  those  of  presence  and  resistance ;  to  the 
categories  of  modality,  those  of  origination,  extinction,  change ; 
and  so  with  the  rest.  The  categories  combined  with  the  modes 
of  pure  sensibility,  or  with  one  another,  afford  a  great  num- 
ber of  deduced  a  priori  conceptions ;  a  complete  enumeration 
of  which  would  be  a  useful  and  not  unpleasant,  but  in  this 
place  a  perfectiy  dispensable  occupation. 

I  purposely  omit  the  definitions  of  the  categories  in  this 
treatise.  I  shall  analyze  these  conceptions  only  so  far  as 
is  netessary  for  the  doctrine  of  method,  which  is  to  form  a 
part  of  this  critique.  In  a  system  of  pure  reason,  definitions 
of  them  would  be  with  justice  demanded  of  me,  but  to  give 
them  here  would  only  hide  from  our  view  the  main  aim  of  our 
investigation,  at  the  same  time  raising  doubts  and  objections, 
the  consideration  of  which,  without  injustice  to  our  main  pur- 
pose, may  be  very  well  postponed  till  another  opportunity. 
Meanwhile,  it  ought  to  be  sufficiendy  clear,  from  the  little  we 
have  already  said  on  this  subject,  that  the  formation  of  a 
complete  vocabulary  of  pure  conceptions,  accompanied  by  all 
the  requisite  explanations,  is  not  only  a  possible,  but  an  easy 
undertaking.  The  compartments  already  exist;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  fill  them  up;  and  a  systematic  topic  like  the 

*  The  predicables  of  Kant  are  quite  different  from  those  of  Aristotle  and 
ancient  and  modem  logicians.  The  five  predicables  are  of  a  logical,  and 
not,  like  those  of  Kant,  of  a  metaphysico-ontological  import.  They  were 
enounced  as  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  possible  modes  of  predica- 
tion. Kant's  precUcables,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  possess  this  merely 
formal  and  logical  character,  but  have  a  real  or  metaphysical  content — Tr, 
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present,  indicates  with  perfect  precision  the  proper  place  to 
which  each  conception  belongs,  while  it  readily  points  out  any 
that  have  not  yet  been  filled  up. 

§  7. 

Oar  table  of  the  categories  suggests  considerations  of  some 
importance,  which  may  perhaps  have  significant  results  in 
regard  to  the  scientific  form  of  aU  rational  cognitions.  For, 
that  this  table  is  useful  in  the  theoretical  part  of  philoi(ophy, 
nay,  indispensable  fbr  the  sketching  of  the  complete  plan  of 
a  science,  so  far  as  that  science  rests  upon  conceptions  ^ /»rton, 
and  for  dividing  it  mathematically,  according  to  fixed  princi- 
ples, is  most  manifest  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  all  the 
elementary  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  nay,  even  the 
form  of  a  system  of  these  in  the  imderstanding  itself,  and 
consequently  indicates  all  the  momenta,  and  abo  the  internal 
arrangement  of  a  projected  speculatiye  science,  as  I  have  else- 
where shown.*     Here  follow  some  of  these  observations. 

I.  This  table,  which  contains  four  classes  of  conceptions  of 
the  imderstanding,  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  first  of  which  relates  to  objects  of  intuition — 
pure  as  well  as  empirical ;  the  second^  to  the  existence  of 
these  objects,  either  in  relation  to  one  another,  or  to  the  un- 
derstanding. 

The  former  of  these  classes  of  categories  I  would  entitle 
the  mathetnatictd,  and  the  latter  the  dynamical  categories. 
The  former,  as  we  see,  has  no  correlates  ;  these  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  second  class.  This  difference  must  have  a  grouAd 
in  the  nature  of  the  human  understanding. 

II.  The  number  of  the  categories  in  each  class  is  always 
the  same,  namely,  three  ; — a  fact  which  also  demands  some 
consideration,  because  in  all  other  cases  division  h  priori 
through  conceptions  is  necessarily  dichotoiny.  It  is  to  be 
added,  that  the  third  category  in  each  triad  always  arises 
from  the  combination  of  the  second  with  the  first. 

Thus  Totality  is  nothing  else  but  Plurality  contemplated 
as  Unity;  Limitation  is  merely  Reality  conjoined  with  Ne- 
gation ;  Community  is  the  Causality  of  a  Substance,  recipro- 
cally determining,  and  determined  by  other  substances ;  and 

*  In  the  "  Metaphysical  Principles  of  Natural  Science.'^ 
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finally,  Necessity  is  nothing  but  Existence,  which  is  given 
through  the  Possibility  itself.*  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  third  category  is  merely  a  deduced,  and  not  a 
primitive  conception  of  the  pure  understanding.  For  the  con- 
junction of  the  first  and  second,  in  order  to  produce  the  third 
conception,  requires  a  particular  function  of  l&e  understanding, 
which  is  by  no  means  identical  with  those  which  are  exercised 
in  the  first  and  second.  Hius,  the  conception  of  a  number 
(which  belongs  to  the  category  of  Totality),  is  not  always 
^possible,  where  the  conceptions  of  multitude  and  unity  exist 
(for  example,  in  the  representation  of  ^  infinite).  Or,  if  I 
conjoin  the  conception  of  a  cause  with  that  of  a  substance,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  conception  of  influence^  that  is,  how 
one  substance  can  be  the  cause  of  something  in  another  sub* 
stance,  will  be  understood  from  that.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that 
a  particular  act  of  the  understanding  is  here  necessary  ;  and 
so  in  the  other  instances. 

in.  With  respect  to  one  category,  namely,  that  of  com- 
munity, which  is  found  in  the  third  class,  it  is  not  so  easy  as 
widi  tike  others  to  detect  its  accordance  with  the  form  of  the 
disjunctive  judgment  which  corresponds  to  it  in  the  table  of 
the  logical  functions. 

In  order  to  assure  ourselves  of  this  accordance,  we  must 
observe  :  that  in  every  disjunctive  judgment,  the  sphere  of 
the  judgment  (that  is,  the  complex  of  aU  that  is  contained  in 
it)  is  represented  as  a  whole  divided  into  parts  ;  and,  since 
one  part  cannot  be  contained  in  the  other,  they  are  cogitated 
as  co-ordinated  with,  not  subordinated  to  each  other,  so  that 
they  do  not  determine  each  other  unilaterally,  as  in  a  linear 
series,  but  reciprocally,  as  in  an  aggregate — (if  one  member 
of  the  division  is  posited,  all  the  rest  are  excluded;  and  con- 
versely). 

Now  a  like  connection  is  cogitated  in  a  whole  of  things ; 
for  one  thing  is  not  subordinated,  as  effect,  to  another  as 
cause  of  its  existence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  co-ordinated 
contemporaneously  and  reciprocally,  as  a  cause  in  relation  to 
the  determination  of  the  others  (for  example,  in  a  body — the 
parts  of  which  mutually  attract  and  repel  each  other).    And 

*  Kant's  raeaning  is;  A  necessary  existence  is  an  existence  whose 
existence  is  given  in  the  very  possibility  of  its  existence. — Tr. 
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this  is  an  entirely  different  kind  of  connection  from  that 
which  we  find  in  the  mere  relation  of  the  cause  to  the  effect 
(the  principle  to  the  consequence),  for  in  such  a  connection 
the  consequence  does  not  in  its  turn  determine  the  principle, 
and  therefore  does  not  constitute,  with  the  Litter,  a  whole, — 
just  as  the  Creator  does  not  with  the  worid  make  up  a  whole. 
The  process  of  understanding  by  which  it  represents  to  itself 
the  sphere  of  a  divided  conception,  is  employed  also  when  we 
think  of  a  thing  as  divisible ;  and,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
members  of  the  division  in  the  former  exclude  one  another, 
and  yet  are  connected  in  one  sphere,  so  the  understanding 
represents  to  itself  the  parts  of  the  latter,  as  having— each  of 
them — an  existence  (as  substances),  independently  of  the 
others,  and  yet  as  united  in  one  whole.  ^ 

In  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  there 
exists  one  more  leading  division,  which  contains  pure  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding,  and  which,  although  not  num- 
bered among  the  categories,  ought,  according  to  them,  as  con- 
ceptions ^  priori,  to  be  valid  of  objects.  But  in  this  case  they 
would  augment  the  number  of  the  categories ;  which  cannot 
be.  These  are  set  forth  in  the  proposition,  so  renowned 
among  the  schoolmen, — '*  Quodlibet  ens  est  unum,  yebum, 
BONUH."  Now,  though  the  inferences  from  this  principle 
were  mere  tautological  propositions,  and  though  it  is  allowed 
only  by  courtesy  to  retain  a  place  in  modern  metaphysics,  yet 
a  thought  which  maintained  itself  for  such  a  length  of  tiuiC, 
however  empty  it  seems  to  be,  deserves  an  investigation  of  its 
origin,  and  justifies  the  conjecture  that  it  must  be  grounded 
in  some  law  of  the  understanding,  which,  as  is  often  the  case, 
has  only  been  erroneously  interpreted.  These  pretended 
transcendental  predicates  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  logical  re- 
quisites and  criteria  of  all  cognition  of  objects,  and  they  em- 
ploy, as  the  basis  for  this  cognition,  the  categories  of  Quan- 
tity, namely.  Unity,  Plurality,  and  Totality.  But  these,  which 
must  be  tiJken  as  material  conditions,  that  is,  as  belonging  to 
the  possibility  of  things  themselves,  they  employed  merely  in 
a  formal  sigmfication,  as  belonging  to  the  logical  requisites 
of  aU  cognition,  and  yet  most  unguardedly  changed  these 
criteria  of  thought  into  properties  of  objects,  as  things  in 
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theniselveB.  Nov,  in  every  cognition  of  an  object,  there  is 
unity  of  conception,  which  may  be  called  qualitative  unity , 
80  ffu*  as  by  this  term  we  understand  only  the  nnity  in  our 
connection  of  the  manifold ;  for  example,  unity  of  the  theme 
in  a  play,  an  oration,  or  a  story.  Secondly,  there  is  truth  in 
respect  of  the  deductions  from  it.  The  more  true  deductions 
we  have  from  a  given  conception,  the  more  criteria  of  its  ob- 
jective reality.  This  we  might  call  the  qualitative  plurality 
of  characteristic  marks,  which  belong  to  a  conception  as  to  a 
common  foundation,  but  are  not  cogitated  as  a  quantity  in  it. 
Thirdly,  there  is  perfection^ — which  consists  in  this,  that  the 
plurality  falls  back  upon  the  unity  of  the  conception,  and 
accords  completely  with  that  conception,  and  with  no  other. 
This  we  may  denominate  qualitative  completenesa.  Hence  it 
is  evident  that  these  logical  criteria  of  the  possibihty  of  cog- 
nition, are  merely  the  three  categories  of  Quantity  modified 
and  transformed  to  suit  an  unauthorized  manner  of  applying 
them.  That  is  to  say,  the  three  categories,  in  which  the  unity 
in  the  production  of  the  quantum  must  be  homogeneous 
throughout,  are  transformed  solely  with  a  view  to  tide  con- 
nexion of  heterogeneous  parts  of  cognition  in  one  act  of  con- 
sciousness, by  means  of  tiie  quality  of  the  cognition,  which  is 
the  principle  of  that  connexion.  Thus  the  criterion  of  the 
possibility  of  a  conception  (not  of  its  object),  is  the  definition 
of  it,  in  which  the  unity  of  the  conception,  the  truth  of  all 
that  may  be  immediately  deduced  from  it,  and  finally,  the 
completeness  of  what  has  been  thus  deduced,  constitute  the 
requisites  for  the  reproduction  of  the  whole  conception.  Thus 
also,  the  criterion  or  test  of  an  hypothesis  is  the  intelligibility 
of  the  received  principle  of  exphmation,  or  its  unity  (without 
help  from  any  subsidiary  hypothesis), — ^the  truth  of  our  deduc- 
tions from  it  (consistency  with  each  other  and  with  experience), 
— and  lastiy,  the  completeness  of  the  principle  of  the  explanation 
of  these  deductions,  which  refer  to  neither  more  nor  less  than 
what  was  admitted  in  the  hypothesis,  restoring  analytically 
and  h  posteriori,  what  was  cogitated  synthetically  and  a  priori. 
By  the  conceptions,  therefore,  of  Unity,  Truth,  and  Perfection, 
we  have  made  no  addition  to  the  transcendental  table  of  the 
categories,  which  is  complete  without  them.  We  have,  on  the 
contrary,  merely  employed  the  three  categories  of  quantity^ 
setting  aside  their  application  to  objects  of  experience,  as 
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genend  logical  laws  of  the  consistency  of  cognition  with  it- 
self.* 

AlTALTTIC   or   CoNCKPTIOlfS. 

CHAPTER    II. 

OF  THE  PEBTTOTION  OF  THE    PITBE   COKCEFTIONS  OF  THE 
UNOEBSTAHDIKO. 

Sect.  I. — Of  the  Principles  of  a  Transcendental  Deduction  in 
general, 

§  9. 

Teachebs  of  jurisprudence,  when  speaking  of  rights  and 
claims,  distinguish  in  a  cause  the  question  of  right  (quid  juris) 
from  the  question  of  fact  (quidfacti),  and  whue  they  demand 
proof  of  both,  they  give  to  the  proof  of  the  former,  which 
goes  to  establish  right  or  claim  in  law,  the  nameof  D^^uc^ton. 
Now  we  make  use  of  a  great  number  of  empirical  conceptions, 
without  opposition  from  any  one ;  and  consider  ourselves, 
even  without  any  attempt  at  deduction,  justified  in  attaching 
to  them  a  sense,  and  a  supposititious  signification,  because  we 
have  always  experience  at  hand  to  demonstrate  their  objective 
reality.  There  exist  also,  however,  usurped  conceptions,  such 
as  fortune,  fatCy  which  circulate  with  almost  universal  in- 
dulgence, and  yet  are  occasionally  challenged  by  the  ques- 
tion, quid  juris?  In  such  cases,  we  have  great  difficulty 
in  discovering  any  deduction  for  these  terms,  inasmuch  as 
we  cannot  produce  any  manifest  ground  of  right,  either  from 
experience  or  ^m  reason,  on  which  the  claim  to  employ  them 
can  be  founded. 

*  Kant's  meaning  in  the  foregoing  chapter  is  this : — These  three  con- 
ceptions  of  tmt^y,  truths  and  ffoodnen^  applied  as  predicates  to  things, 
are  the  three  categories  of  quantity  under  a  different  form.  These  three 
categories  have  an  immediate  relation  to  things,  as  phaenomena ;  without 
them  we  could  form  no  conceptions  of  external  objects.  But  in  the  above- 
mentioned  proposition,  they  are  changed  into  logical  conditions  of  thought, 
and  then  unwittingly  transformed  into  properties  of  things  in  themselves. 
These  conceptions  are  properly  logical  or  formal,  and  not  metaphysical  or 
materiaL  The  three  categories  are  quantitative ;  these  conceptions,  quali* 
tative.  They  are  logic^  conditions  employed  as  metaphysical  con- 
ceptions,— one  of  the  very  commonest  errors  in  the  sphere  of  mental 
science. — TV. 
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Among  tke  many  conceptions,  which  make  up  the  verj 
yariegated  web  of  human  cognition,  some  are  destined  for 
pare  use  h  priori,  independent  of  all  experience ;  and  their 
title  to  be  so  employed  always  requires  a  deduction,  inasmuch 
as,  to  justify  such  use  of  them,  proofs  from  experience  are 
not  sufficient ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  these  concep- 
tions can  apply  to  objects  without  being  denTcd  from  expe- 
rience. I  term,  therefore,  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  conceptions  can  apply  a  priori  to  objects,  the  transcen- 
dental deduction  of  conceptions,  and  I  distmguish  it  from  the 
empirical  deduction,  which  indicates  the  mode  in  which  a 
conception  is  obtained  through  experience  and  reflection 
thereon ;  consequently,  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  right, 
but  only  with  the  fact  of  our  obtaining  conceptions  in  such 
and  such  a  manner.  We  have  already  seen  that  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  two  perfectly  different  kinds  of  conceptions,  which 
nevertheless  agree  with  each  other  in  this,  that  they  both 
apply  to  objects  completely  ^  priori.  These  are  the  concep- 
tions of  space  and  time  as  forms  of  sensibility,  and  the  cate- 
gories as  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding.  To  attempt 
an  empirical  deduction  of  either  of  these  classes  would  be 
labour  in  vain,  because  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
their  nature  consists  in  this,  that  they  apply  to  their  objects, 
without  having  borrowed  anything  from  experience  towards 
the  representation  of  them.  Consequently,  if  a  deduction  of 
these  conceptions  is  necessary,  it  must  always  be  transcen- 
dental. 

Meanwhile,  with  respect  to  these  conceptions,  as  with 
respect  to  all  our  cognition,  we  certainly  may  discover  in 
experience,  if  not  the  principle  of  their  possibility,  yet  the 
occasioning  causes  *  of  their  production.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  impressions  of  sense  give  the  first  occasion  for 
bringing  into  action  the  whole  faculty  of  cognition,  and  for 
the  production  of  experience,  which  contains  two  very  dis- 
similar elements,  namely,  a  matter  for  cognition,  given  by 
the  senses,  and  a  certain  form  for  the  arrangement  of  this 
matter,  arising  out  of  the  inner  fountain  of  pure  intuition  and 
thought ;  and  these,  on  occasion  given  by  sensuous  impres- 
sions, are  called  into  exercise  and  produce  conceptions.     Such 

*  Gelegenheitsursachen. 
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an  inyestigation  into  the  first  efforto  of  oar  faculty  of  eognition 
to  mount  from  particular  perceptions  to  general  conceptions, 
is  undoubtedly  of  great  utility ;  and  we  have  to  thank  the 
celebrated  Lodce,  for  haying  first  opened  the  way  for  this  en- 
quiry. But  a  deduction  of  the  pure  h  priori  conceptions  of 
course  neyer  can  be  made  in  this  way,  sedng  that,  in  regard 
to  their  future  employment,  which  must  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  experience,  they  must  have  a  far  different  certificate 
of  birth  to  show  from  that  of  a  descent  from  experience.  This 
attempted  physiological  derivation,  which  cannot  properly  be 
called  deduction,  because  it  relates  merely  to  a  qu€Bstio  faeti, 
I  shall  entitle  an  explanation  of  the  posseMum  of  a  pure  cog- 
nition. It  is  therefore  manifest  that  there  can  only  be  a  tran* 
Bcendental  deduction  of  these  conceptions,  and  by  no  means 
an  empirical  one ;  also^  that  aU  attempts  at  an  empirical  de- 
duction, in  regard  to  pure  ct  priori  conceptions,  are  vain,  and 
can  only  be  made  by  one  who  does  not  understand  the  alto- 
gether peculiar  nature  of  these  cognitions. 

But  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  only  possible  deduction 
of  pure  a  priori  cognition  is  a  transcendental  deduction,  it  is  not, 
for  that  reason,  perfectly  manifest  that  such  a  deduction  is 
absolutely  necessary.  We  have  already  traced  to  their  sources 
the  conceptions  of  space  and  time,  by  means  of  a  transcen- 
dental deduction,  and  we  have  explained  and  determined  their 
objective  validity  h  priori.  Geometry,  nevertheless,  advances 
steadily  and  securely  in  the  province  of  pure  h  priori  cogni- 
tions, without  needing  to  ask  from  Philosophy  any  certificate 
as  to  the  pure  and  legitimate  origin  of  its  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  space.  But  the  use  of  the  conception  in  this  science 
extends  only  to  the  external  world  of  sense,  the  pure  form  of 
the  intuition  of  which  is  space ;  and  in  this  world,  therefore, 
all  geometrical  cognition,  because  it  is  founded  upon  k  priori 
intuiti<m,  posesses  immediate  evidence,  and  the  objects  of  this 
cognition  are  given  h  priori  (as  regards  their  form)  in  intuition 
by  and  through  the  cognition  itself.*  With  the  pure  concep- 
tions of  Understanding,  on  the  contrary,  commences  the  ab- 

*  Kant's  meaning  is :  The  objects  of  cognition  in  Geometry, — angles, 
lines,  figures,  and  the  like, — are  not  different  from  the  act  of  cognition 
which  produces  them,  except  in  thought.  The  object  does  not  exist  but 
while  we  think  it — does  not  exist  apart  from  our  thinking  it.  The  act  of 
thinking  and  the  object  of  thijiking,  are  but  one  thing  regarded  from  two 
different  points  of  view. — TV. 
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solute  necessity  of  seeking  a  transcendental  deduction,  not 
only  of  these  conceptions  themselves,  but  likewise  of  space, 
because,  inasmuch  as  they  make  affinnations*  concerning 
objects  not  by  means  of  me  predicates  of  intuition  and  sen- 
sibifity,  but  of  pure  thought  ^  ^rion,  they  apply  to  objects 
without  any  of  the  conditions  of  sensibihty.  Besides,  not  being 
founded  on  experience,  they  are  not  presented  with  any 
object  in  i  priori  intuition  upon  which,  antecedently  to  expe- 
rience, they  might  base  their  synthesis.  Hence  results,  not 
only  doubt  as  to  the  objective  validity  and  proper  limits  of 
their  use,  but  that  even  our  conception  of  space  is  rendered 
equivocal;  inasmuch  as  we  are  very  ready  with  the  aid  of 
the  categories,  to  carry  the  use  of  this  conception  beyond  the 
conditions  of  sensuous  intuition ; — ^and  for  this  reason,  we 
have  already  found  a  transcendental  deduction  of  it  needful. 
The  reader,  then,  must  be  quite  convinced  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  transcendental  deduction,  before  taking  a  single  step 
in  the  field  of  pure  reason  ;  because  otherwise  he  goes  to  work 
blindly,  and  iSfter  he  has  wandered  about  in  all  directions, 
returns  to  the  state  of  utter  ignorance  from  which  he  started. 
He  ought,  moreover,  clearly  to  recognize  beforehand,  the  un- 

*  1  hare  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  oonjectural  reading^  here.  All  the 
editions  of  the  Critik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  both  those  published  during 
Kant's  lifetime,  and  those  published  by  various  editors  after  his  death, 
have  rie, .  von  Gegerutdnden, . . .  redet.  But  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  ate 
is  the  pronoun  for  die  reine  Verstandeebegriffe ;  and  we  ought,  there- 
fore, to  read  reden.  In  the  same  sentence,  all  the  editions  (except  Har- 
tenstein's)  insert  die  after  the  first  undt  which  makes  nonsense.  In 
page  75  also,  sentence  beginning  **For  that  objeete,**  I  have  altered  *'jyti- 
tketiechen  Einaicht  dee  Denketu'*  into  "  eynthetiechen  Einheit."  And  in 
page  77,  sentence  beginning,  **  But  it  is  evident,"  we  find  **die  erste 
Bedingung  UegenP    Some  such  word  as  muee  is  plainly  to  be  understood. 

Indeed,  I  have  not  found  a  single  edition  of  the  Critique  trust- 
worthy. Kant  must  not  have  been  very  careful  in  his  correction  of  the 
press.  Those  published  by  editors  after  Kant's  death  seem  in  most  casei 
to  follow  Kant's  own  editions  closely.  That  by  Rosencrantz  is  perhaps  the 
best;  and  he  has  corrected  a  number  of  Kant's  errors.  But  although  I  have 
adopted  several  uncommon  and  also  conjectural  readings,  I  have  not  done 
BO  hastily  or  lightly.  It  is  only  after  diligent  comparison  of  all  the  editions 
I  could  gain  access  to,  that  I  have  altered  the  common  reading ;  while  a 
conjectural  reading  has  been  adopted  only  when  it  was  qaite  dear  that 
the  reading  of  every  edition  was  a  misprint. 

Other  errors,occurring  previously  to  those  mentioned  above,  have  been, 
and  others  after  them  wiU  be.  corrected  in  silence. — TV. 
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avoidable  difficulties  in  his  undertaking,  so  that  he  may  not 
afterwards  complain  of  the  obscurity  in  which  the  subject 
itself  is  deeply  inyolved,  or  become  too  soon  impatient  of  the 
obstacles  in  his  path ; — ^because  we  have  a  choice  of  only  two 
things— either  at  once  to  give  up  all  pretensions  to  know- 
ledge beyond  the  limits  of  possible  experience,  or  to  bring 
this  critical  investigation  to  completion. 

We  have  been  able,  with  very  little  trouble,  to  make  it  com-* 
prehensible  how  the  conceptions  of  space  and  time,  although 
a  priori  cognitions,  must  necessarily  apply  to  external  ob- 
jects, and  render  a  synthetical  cognition  of  these  possible, 
independently  of  all  experience.  For  inasmuch  as  only  by 
means  of  such  pure  form  of  sensibility  an  object  can  appear 
to  us,  that  is,  be  an  object  of  empirical  intuition,  space  and 
time  are  pure  intuitions,  which  contain  a  priori  the  con- 
dition of  the  possibility  of  objects  as  phsenomena,  and  an 
a  priori  synthesis  in  these  intuitions  possesses  objective 
validity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  categories  of  the  understanding  d6 
not  represent  the  conditions  under  which  objects  are  given 
to  us  in  intuition;  objects  can  consequently  appear  to  us* 
without  necessarily  connecting  themselves  with  these,  and* 
consequently  without  any  necessity  binding  on  the  under-^ 
standing  to  contain  H  priori  the  conditions  of  these  objects.^ 
Thus  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  difficulty  which  did  not' 
present  itself  in  the  sphere  of  sensibility,  that  is  to  say,  we", 
cannot  discover  how  the  subjective  conditions  of  thought  can 
have  objective  vaUdity,  in  other  words,  can  become  con- 
ditions of  the  possibility  of  all  cognition  of  objects; — for 
phsenomena  may  certainly  be  given  to  us  in  intuition  without 
any  help  firom  the  functions  of  the  understanding.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  the  conception  of  cause,  which  indicates  a 
pecidiar  kind  of  synthesis,  namely,  that  with  something.  A, 
something  entirely  different,  B,  is  connected  according  to  a 
law.  It  is  not  h  priori  manifest  why  phsenomena  should 
contain  anything  of  this  kind  (we  are  of  course  debarred 
from  appealing  for  proof  to  experience,  for  the  objective 
vaUdity  of  this  conception  must  be  demonstrated  cl  priori), 
and  it  hence  remains  doubtful  h  priori,  whether  such  a  con- 
ception be  not  quite  void,  and  without  any  corresponding 
object  among  phsenomena.     For  that  objects  of  sensuous 
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intuition  mnst  correspond  to  the  formal  conditions  of  sen- 
sibility existing  d  priori  in  the  mind,  is  quite  evident^  from 
the  fact,  that  wiliiout  these  they  could  not  be  objects  for 
us;  but  that  they  must  also  correspond  to  the  conditions 
wWch  understanding  requires  for  the  synthetical  unity  of 
thought,  is  an  assertion,  the  grounds  for  which  are  not  so 
easily  to  be  discovered.  For  pheenomena  might  be  so  con* 
stituted,  as  not  to  correspond  to  the  conditions  of  the  unity 
of  thought;  and  all  things  might  lie  in  such  confusion, 
that,  for  example,  nothing  could  be  met  with  in  the  sphere 
of  phsenomena  to  suggest  a  law  of  synthesis,  and  so  cor- 
respond to  the  conception  of  cause  and  effect ;  so  that  this 
conception  would  be  quite  void,  nuU,  and  without  significance. 
Phienomena  would  nevertheless  continue  to  present  objects 
to  our  intuition  ;  for  mere  intuition  does  not  in  any  respect 
stand  in  need  of  the  functions  of  thought. 

If  we  thought  to  free  ourselves  from  the  labour  of  these 
investigations  by  saying,  "  Experience  is  constantly  offering 
us  examples  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  pheeno- 
mena,  and  presents  us  with  abundant  opportunity  of  ab- 
stracting the  conception  of  cause,  and  so  at  the  same  time  of 
corroborating  the  objective  validity  of  this  conception  ;" — we 
should  in  this  case  be  overlooking  the  fact,  that  the  concep- 
tion of  cause  cannot  arise  in  this  way  at  all ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  must  either  have  an  h  priori  basis  in  the  understand- 
ing, or  be  rejected  as  a  mere  chimsera.  For  this  conception 
demands  that  something,  A,  should  be  of  such  a  nature,  that 
something  else,  B,  should  follow  from  it  necessarily,  and  ac- 
cording to  an  absolutely  universal  law.  We  may  certainly 
collect  from  phsenomena  a  law,  according  to  which  this  or 
that  usually  happens,  but  the  element  of  necessity  is  not  to 
be  found  in  it.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  to  the  synthesis  of 
cause  and  effect  belongs  a  dignity,  which  is  utterly  wanting  in 
any  empirical  synthesis ;  for  it  is  no  mere  mechanical  syn- 
thesis, by  means  of  addition,  but  a  dynamical  one,  that  is  to 
say,  the  effect  is  not  to  be  cogitated  as  merely  annexed  to  the 
cause,  but  as  posited  by  and  through  the  cause,  and  resulting 
from  it.  The  strict  universality  of  this  law  never  can  be  a 
characteristic  of  empirical  laws,  which  obtain  through  in- 
duction only  a  comparative  universality,  that  is,  an  extended 
range  of  practical  application.    But  the  pure  conceptions  of 
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the  understanding  would  entirely  lose  all  their  peGoliar  cha- 
racter, if  we  treated  them  merely  as  the  prodnctiona  of  ex- 
perience. 

TbaITSITIOIT   to  the  TeAITSCENDBITTJlL  DXDUCTIOK  of  THB 

Cateoobies.  J 

§  10.  T 

There  are  only  two  possible  ways  in  which  83^thetical  pe^ 
presentation  and  its  objects  can  coincide  with  and  rekte 
necessarily  to  each  other,  and,  as  it  were,  meet  together. 
Either  the  object  alone  makes  the  i^presentation  possible,  or 
the  Representation  alone  makes  the  object  possible.  In  the 
former  case,  the  relation  between  them  is  only  empirical,  and 
an  h  priori  representation  is  impossible.  And  this  is  the 
case  with  phsenomena,  as  regards  that  in  them  which  is  refer- 
able to  mere  sensation.  .  In  the  latter  case — although  repre- 
sentation alone  (for  of  its  causality,  by  means  oi  the  will,  we 
do  not  here  speak,)  does  not  produce  the  object  as  to  its  ex- 
istence, it  must  nevertheless  be  it  priori  determinatiye  in  re- 
gard to  the  object,  if  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  represent- 
ation that  we  can  cognize  any  tlung  as  an  object.  Now  there 
are  only  two  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  a  cognition  of 
objects ;  firstly.  Intuition,  by  means  of  which  the  object, 
though  only  as  phienomenon,  is  given ;  secondly.  Conception,  by 
means  of  which  the  object  which  corresponds  to  this  intuition 
is  thought.  But  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  on  sefr- 
thetic,  that  the  first  condition,  under  which  alone  objects  can 
be  intuited,  must  in  fact  exist,  as  a  formal  basis  for  them, 
a  priori  in  the  mind.  With  this  formal  condition  of  sensi- 
bility, therefore,  aU  phsenomena  necessarily  correspond,  because 
it  is  only  through  it  that  they  can  be  phsenomena  at  all ;  that 
is,  can  be  empirically  intuited  and  ^ven.  Now  the  question  is, 
whether  there  do  not  exist  h  priori  in  the  mind,  conceptions  of 
understanding  also,  as  conditions  under  which  alone  something, 
if  not  intuited,  is  yet  thought  as  object.  If  this  question  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  follows  that  all  empirical  cogni- 
tion of  objects  is  necessarily  conformable  to  such  conceptions, 
since,  if  they  are  not  presupposed,  it  is  impossible  that  anything 
can  be  an  object  of  experience.  Now  all  experience  contains, 
besides  the  intuition  of  the  senses,  through  which  an  object  is 
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given,  a  concepfiqn  also  of  an  object  that  is  given  in  intuition. 
Accordingly,  conceptibnsof  objectsin  generalmust  lie  as  a  priori 
conditions  at  the  foundation  of  all  empirical  cognition;  and  con- 
sequently, the  objective  validity  of  the  categories,  as  h  priori 
conceptrons,  will  rest  upon  this,  that  experience  (as  £ar  as  re- 
gards the  form  of  thought)  is  possible  only  by  their  means. 
For  in  that  case  they  apply  necessarily  and  a  priori  to  objects 
of  experience,  because  only  through  them  can  an  object  of  ex- 
perience be  thought. 

The  whole  aim  of  the  transcendental  deduction  of  all  d  priori 
conceptfeos  is  to  show  that  these  conceptions  are  a  priori 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  all  experience.  Concepthios 
which  afford  u^  the  objective  foundation  of  the  possibility  of 
experience,  are  for  that  very  reason  necessary.  But  the 
analysis  of  the  experiences  in  which  they  are  met  with  is  not 
deduction,  but  only  an  illustration  of  them,  because  from 
experience  they  could  never  derive  the  attribute  of  necessity. 
Without  their  original  applicability  and  relation  to  all  pos- 
sible experience,  in  which  all  objects  of  cognition  present 
themselves,  the  relation  of  the  categories  to  objects,  of  what- 
ever nature,  would  be  quite  incomprehensible. 

The  celebrated  Locke,  for  want  of  due  reflection  on  these 
points,  and  because  he  met  with  pure  concepttoi^  of  the  un- 
derstanding in  experience,  sought  also  to  deduce  them  from 
experience,  and  yet  proceeded  so  inconsequently  as  to  attempt, 
with  their  aid,  to  arrive  at  cognitions  which  lie  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  all  experience.  David  Hume  perceived  that,  to 
render  this  possible,  it  was  necessary  that  the  conceptk^ 
should  have  an  h  priori  origin.  But  as  he  could  not  explain 
how  it  was  possible  that  conceptfe&s  which  are  not  connected 
with  each  other  in  the  understanding,  must  nevertheless  be 
thought  as  necessarily  connected  in  the  object, — ^and  it  never 
occurred  to  him  that  the  understanding  itself  might,  perhaps, 
by  means  of  these  conceptko;^,  be  the  author  of  the  experi- 
ence in  which  its  objects  were  presented  to  it, — ^he  was  forced 
to  derive  these  concepda(is  from  experience,  that  is  from 
a  subjective  necessity  arising  from  repeated  association  of 
experiences  erroneously  considered  to  be  objective, — in  one 
word,  from  "  habit"  But  he  proceeded  with  perfect  con- 
sequence, and  declared  it  to  be  impossible  with  such  con- 
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ceptioQS  and  the  principles  arising  from  them,  to  OTentep 
the  limits  of  experience.  The  empirical  deriyation»  howe?er> 
which  both  of  ihese  philosophers  attributed  to  these  concep- 
tions, cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that  we  do 
possess  scientific  ^priori  cognitions,  namely,  those  of  pure 
mathematics  and  general  physics. 

The  former  of  these  two  celebrated  men  opened  a  wide 
door  to  extrayagance — (for  if  reason  has  once  undoubted  ri^ht 
on  its  side,  it  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  confined  to  set  hmits, 
by  yague  recommendations  of  moderation) ;  the  latter  gaye 
himself  up  entirely  to  scepticism, — a  natural  consequence, 
after  haying  discoyered,  as  he  thought,  that  the  faculty  of 
cognition  was  not  trust-worthy.  We  now  intend  to  make  a 
trial  whether  it  be  not  possible  safely  to  conduct  reason  be- 
tween these  two  rocks,  to  assign  her  determinate  limits,  and 
yet  leaye  open  for  her  the  entire  sphere  of  her  legitimate 
actiyity. 

I  shall  merely  premise  an  explanation  of  what  the  categories 
are.  They  are  concepthM9  of  an  object  in  general,  by  means 
of  which  its  intuition  is  contemplated  as  determined  in  rela- 
tion to  one  of  the  logical  functions  of  judgment.  The  fol- 
lowing will  make  this  plain.  The  function  of  the  categorical 
judgment  is  that  of  the  relation  of  subject  to  predicate ;  for 
example,  in  the  proposition,  "  AU  bodies  are  diyisible."  But 
in  regard  to  the  merely  logical  use  of  the  understanding,  it 
still  remains  undetermined  to  which  of  these  two  conceptraos 
belongs  the  function  of  subject,  and  to  which  that  of  predi- 
cate. For  we  could  also  say,  ''  Some  diyisible  u  a  body." 
But  the  category  of  substance,  when  the  conceptieq  of  a  body 
is  brought  under  it,  determines  that ;  and  its  empirical  intui- 
tion in  experience  must  be  contemplated  always  as  subject, 
and  neyer  as  mere  predicate.  And  so  with  all  die  other  cate- 
gories. 
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Deduction  or  the  tirEE  Conceptioits  op  the  Uin)EE- 

STAITDINO. 

SECTION    11. 
Transcendektal  Dedfction  or  the  pttee  CoircEPTioirs 

OP  THE    UnDEESTANDIKO. 

§11. 

Of  the  Pombility  of  a  Conjunction  o/tke  manifold  repre^ 
sentations  given  by  Sense, 

The  manifold  content  in  our  ^presentations  can  be  given 
in  an  intuition  whicli  is  merely  sensuous — ^in  other  words»  is 
nothing  but  susceptibility ;  and  the  form  of  this  intuition  can 
exist  h  priori  in  our  faculty  of  fnpresentation,  without  being 
any  thing  else  but  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  affected. 
But  the  conjunction  (conjunctio)  of  a  manifold  in  intuition 
never  can  be  given  us  by  the  senses ;  it  cannot  therefore  be 
contained  in  the  pure  form  of  sensuous  intuition,  for  it  is  a 
spontaneous  act  of  the  faculty  of  ff presentation.  And  as  we 
must,  to  distinguish  it  from  sensibility,  entitle  this  faculty 
understanding;  so  all  conjunction — whether  conscious  or  un- 
conscious, be  it  of  the  manifold  in  intuition,  sensuous  or  non- 
sensuous,  or  of  several  concepti^s — is  an  act  jrf  the  under- 
standing. To  this  act  we  shall  give  the  genm^ppellation 
of  synthesis,  thereby  to  indicate,  at  the  same  ^HMhat  we 
cannot  represent  any  thing  as  conjoined  in  the«|H^nthout 
having  previously  conjoined  it  ourselves,  ^^ul  mental 
notions,  that  of  conjunction  is  the  only  one  which  cannot  be 
given  through  objects,  but  can  be  originated  only  by  the  sub- 
ject itself,  because  it  is  an  act  of  its  purely  spontaneous  activity. 
The  reader  will  easily  enough  perceive  that  the  possibility  of 
conjunction  must  be  grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  this  act, 
and  that  it  must  be  equally  valid  for  all  conjunction ;  and 
that  analysis,  which  appears  to  be  its  contrary,  must,  never- 
theless, always  presuppose  it ;  for  where  the  understanding 
has  not  previously  conjoined,  it  cannot  dissect  or  analyse, 
because  only  as  conjoined  by  it,  must  that  which  is  to  be 
analysed  have  been  given  to  our  faculty  of  representation. 

But  the  conceptiim  of  conjunction  includes,  besides  the 
conceptibi^of  the  manifold  and  of  the  synthesiajof  it,  that  of  the 
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unity  of  it  also.  Conjanction  is  the  ^presentatibn  of  the 
siirnthetical  unity  of  the  manifold.*  This  idea  of  unity,  there- 
fore, cannot  arise  out  of  that  of  conjunction ;  much  rather 
<loe8  that  idea,  by  combining  itself  with  the  representation 
of  the  manifold,  render  the  conception  of  conjunction  pos- 
sible. This  unity,  which  h  priori  precedes  all  conceptibns 
of  conjunction,  is  not  the  category  of  umty(§  6);  for  tdl  the 
categories  are  based  upon  logical  functions  of  judgment, 
and  in  these  functions  we  already  have  conjunction,  and 
consequently  unity  of  given  conceptions.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  category  of  unity  presupposes  conjunction. 
We  must  therefore  look  stiU  higher  for  this  unity  (as  quali- 
tative, §  8),  in  that,  namely,  which  contains  the  ground  of 
the  unity  of  diverse  concepCbus  in  judgments,  the  ground, 
consequently,  of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the  under- 
standing, even  in  regard  to  its  logical  use. 

Of  the  Originally  Synthetical  Unity  of  Apperception,^  ^^"^^ 

§  12. 

The  I  think  must  accompany  all  my  l^epresentations,  for 
otherwise  something  would  be  ^presented  in  me  which  could 
not  be  thought ;  in  other  wordjs,  the  ^^presentation  would 
either  be  impossible,  or  at  least  be,  in  relation  to  me,  nothing. 
That  l^presentation  which  can  be  given  previously  to  fdl 
thought,  is  called  intaition.  All  the  diversity  or  manifold 
content  of  intuition,  has,  therefore,  a  necessary  relation  to  the 
I  think,  in  the  subject  in  which  this  diversity  is  found. 
But  this  representation,  I  think,  is  an  act  oi  spontaneity; 
that  is  to  say,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  mere 
sensibility.     I  call  it  pure  apperception,  in  order  to  distin- 

*  Whether  the  representations  are  in  themselves  identical,  and  conse- 
quently whether  one  can  be  thought  analytically  by  means  of  and  through 
the  other,  is  a  question  which  we  need  not  at  present  consider.  Our  con- 
seUnuness  of  the  one,  when  we  speak  of  the  manifold,  is  always  distinguish- 
able from  our  consciousness  of  the  other ;  and  it  is  only  respecting  the 
synthesis  of  this  (possible)  consciousness  that  we  here  treat. 

t  Apperception  simply  means  consciousness.  But  it  has  been  considered 
bettor  to  employ  this  term,  not  only  because  Kant  saw  fit  to  have  another 
word  besides  Beumsstseyn,  but  because  the  term  consciousness  denotes  a 
statCj  {^perception  an  (tct  of  the  ego;  and  from  this  alone  the  superiority 
of  the  latter  is  apparenlF — TV. 
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guiab  it  from  empirical ;  or  primitiYe  apperception,  because  it 
is  a  self-consciousness  which,  whilst  it  gives  birth  to  the\^ 
presentation  I  think,  must  necessarily  be  capable  of  accoin- 
panying  all  ourVpresentations.  It  is  in  aU  acts  of  conscious- 
ness one  and  the  same,  and  unaccompanied  by  it,  no  TCpre- 
sentation  can  exist /oi*  me.  The  unity  of  this  apperception  I 
call  the  transcendental  unity  of  self-consciousness,  in  order 
to  indicate  the  possibility  of  h  priori  cognition  arising  from  it. 
For  the  manifold  representations  which  are  given  in  an  intui- 
tion would  not  aU  of  them  be  my  ^presentations,  if  they 
did  not  all  belong  to  one  self-consciousness,  that  is,  as  my 
representations  (even  although  I  am  not  conscious  of  them  as 
such),  they  must  conform  to  the  condition  under  which  alone 
they  can  exist  together  in  a  common  self-consciousness,  be- 
cause otherwise  they  would  not  all  without  exception  belong 
to  me.  From  this  primitive  conjunction  follow  many  impor- 
tant results. 

For  example,  this  universal  identity  of  the  apperception  of 
the  manifold  given  in  intuition,  contains  a  synmesis  of  kppre- 
seutations,  and  is  possible  only  by  means  of  the  consciousness 
of  this  synthesis.  For  the  empirical  consciousness  which 
accompanies  different  Representations  is  in  itself  fragmentary 
and  disunited,  and  without  relation  to  the  identity  of  the 
subject.  This  relation,  then  does  not  exist  because  I  accom- 
pany every  ^^presentation  with  consciousness,  but  because  I 
join  one  ^presentation  to  another,  and  am  conscious  of  the 
synthesis  of  them.  Consequently,  only  because  I  can  connect 
a  variety  of  given  ^presentations  in  one  consciousness,  is  it 
possible  that  I  can  represent  to  myself  the  identity  of  con- 
sciousness in  these  representations ;  in  other  words,  the  ana- 
lytical unity  of  apperception  is  possible  only  under  the  pre- 
supposition of  a  synthetical  unity.*  The  thought,  ''These  ^re- 

*  All  general  conceptions — ^as  sncb — depend,  for  their  existence,  on  the 
analytical  unity  of  consciousness.  For  example,  when- 1  think  of  red  in 
general,  I  thereby  think  to  myself  a  property  which  (as  a  characteristic 
mark)  can  be  discovered  somewhere,  or  can  be  united  with  other  repre- 
sentations :  consequently,  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  forethought  possible 
synthetical  unity  that  I  can  think  to  myself  the  analytical.  A  V^presen- 
tation  which  is  cogitated  as  common  to  different  rtoresentations,  is  re. 
garded  as  belonging  to  such  as,  besides  this  common  iippresentation,  con- 
tain something  different;  consequently  it  must  be  previously  thought  in 
synthetical  unity  with  other  although  only  possible  f^resentations,  before 
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Bentations  given  in  intuition,  belong  all  of  them  to  me/'  is 
accordingly  just  the  same  as,  ''  I  unite  them  in  one  self-con- 
sciousness, or  can  at  least  so  unite  them  ;"  and  although  this 
thought  is  not  itself  the  consciousness  of  the  synthesis  of  V(- 
presentations,  it  presupposes  the  possibility  of  it ;  Ithat  is  to  I 
say,  for  the  reason  alone,  that  I  can  comprehend  the  variety  ' 
of  my  ^^presentations  in  one  consciousness,  do  I  call  them 
my  representations,  for  otherwise  I  must  have  as  many- 
coloured  and  various  a  self  as  are  the  ^ppresentations  of  which 
I  am  conscious.  Synthetical  unity  of  the  manifold  in  intui- 
tions, as  given  h  priori,  is  therefore  the  foundation  of  the 
identity  of  apperception  itself,  which  antecedes  a  priori  all 
determinate  thought.  But  the  conjunction  of  {^presentations 
into  a  concepf^n  is  not  to  be  found  in  objects  themselves,  nor 
can  it  be,  as  it  were,  borrowed  from  them  and  taken  up  into 
the  understanding  by  perception,  but  it  is  on  the  contrary  an 
operation  of  the  understanding  itself,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  the  faculty  of  conjoining  a  priori,  and  of  bringing  the 
variety  of  given  V^presentations  under  the  unity  of  apper- 
ception. This  principle  is  the  highest  in  all  human  cog- 
nition. 

This  fundamental  principle  of  the  necessary  unity  of  apper- 
ception is  indeed  an  identical,  and  therefore  analytical  propo- 
sition ;  but  it  nevertheless  explains  the  necessity  for  a  synthesis 
of  the  manifold  given  in  an  intuition,  without  which  the 
identity  of  self-consciousness  would  be  incogitable.  For  the 
Ego,  as  a  simple  Representation,  presents  us  with  no  manifold 
content ;  only  in  intuition,  which  is  quite  different  from  the 
representation  Ego,  can  it  be  given  us,  and  by  means  of  con- 
junction, it  is  cogitated  in  one  self-consciousness.  An  under- 
standing, in  which  all  the  manifold  should  be  given  by  means 
of  consciousness  itself,  would  be  intuitive  ;  our  understanding 
can  only  think,  and  must  look  for  its  intuition  to  sense.  I 
am,  therefore,  conscious  of  my  identical  self,  in  relation  to 
all  the  variety  of  >^reBentations  given  to  me  in  an  intuition, 
because   I   call  all  of  them  my  "^presentations.     In  other    ( ^ 

1  can  think  in  it  the  analytical  unity  of  consciousness  which  makes  it  a  '' 
coneeptas  communu.  And  thus  the  synthetical  unity  of  apperception  is  the/ 
highest  point  with  which  we  must  connect  every  operation  of  the  under- 
standing,  even  the  whole  of  logic,  and  after  it  our  transcendental  philo- 
sophy :  indeed,  this  faculty  is  the  understanding  itself. 

02 
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words,  I  am  conscious  myself  of  a  necessary  d  priori  syn* 
thesis  of  my  Yi^presentationSy  which  is  called  iJie  original 
synthetical  unity  of  apperception,  under  which  rank  all  the 
^i^resentations  presented  to  me,  but  that  only  by  means  of  a 
synthesis. 

The  principle  of  the  Synthetical  Unity  of  Apperception  is  the 
highest  principle  of  all  exercise  of  the  Understanding, 

§  13. 

The  supreme  principle  of  the  possibility  of  all  intuition  in 
relation  to  sensibility  was,  according  to  our  transcendental 
aesthetic,  that  all  the  manifold  in  intuition  be  subject  to  the 
formal  conditions  of  Space  and  Time.  The  supreme  prin- 
ciple of  the  possibility  of  it  in  relation  to  the  Understanding 
is :  that  all  the  manifold  in  it  be  subject  to  conditions  of  the 
originally  synthetical  Unity  of  Apperception.*  To  the  former 
of  these  two  principles  are  subject  aU  the  various  Hpresenta- 
tions  of  Intuition,  in  so  far  as  they  are  given  to  us  ;  to  the 
latter,  in  so  far  as  they  must  be  capable  of  conjunction  in  one 
consciousness ;  for  without  this  nothing  can  be  thought  or 
cognized,  because  the  given  ^presentations  would  not  have 
in  common  the  act  of  the  apperception  I  'think  ;  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  connected  in  one  self-consciousness. 

Understanding  is,  to  speak  generally,  the  faculty  of  Cog- 
nitions. These  consist  in  the  determined  relation  of  given 
^presentations  to  an  object.  But  an  object  is  that,  in  the 
concept^n  of  which  the  manifold  in  a  given  intuition  is 
united.  ^Now  all  union  of  ^presentations  requires  unity  of 
consciousness  in  the  synthesis  of  them.  Consequently,  it  is 
the  unity  of  consciousness  alone  that  constitutes  the  possibility 
of  V^resentations  relating  to  an  object,  and  therefore  of  their 
objective  validity,  and  of  their  becoming  cognitions,  and  con- 

*  Space  and  Time,  and  all  portions  thereof,  are  Intuitions  ;  conse- 
quently are,  with  a  manifold  for  their  content,  single  presentations. 
(See  the  Transcendental  Esthetic,)  Consequently,  they  are  not  pore 
conceptions,  by  means  of  which  the  same  consciousness  is  found  in  a 
great  number  of  representations ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  many 
^presentations  contained  in  one,  the  consciousness  of  whidi  is,  so  to 
spieak,  compounded.  The  unity  of  consciousness  is  nevertheless  syn- 
thetieait  and  therefore  primitive.  From  this  peculiar  character  of  oon- 
icionuieis  follow  many  important  consequenoes.    (See  §  21.) 
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seqaently,  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the  nndentanding 
itself. 

The  first  pore  cognitioii  of  understanding,  then,  upon  which 
is  founded  all  its  other  exercise,  and  whidi  is  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  independent  of  all  conditions  of  mere  sensuous 
intuition,  is  the  principle  of  the  original  synthetical  unity  of 
apperception.  Thus  the  mere  form  of  external  sensuous  in- 
tuition, namely,  space,  affords  us,  per  se,  no  cognition ;  it 
merely  contributes  the  manifold  in  d  priori  intuition  to  a  pos- 
sible cognition.  But,  in  order  to  cognize  something  in  space, 
(for  example,  a  line,)  I  must  draw  it,  and  thus  produce  syn- 
thetically a  determined  conjunction  of  the  given  manifold,  so 
that  the  imity  of  this  act  is  at  the  same  time  the  unity  of  con- 
sciousness, (in  the  conception  of  a  Une,)  and  by  this  means 
alone  is  an  object  (a  determinate  space)  cognized.  The  syn- 
thetical unity  of  consciousness  is,  therefore,  an  objective  con- 
dition of  all  cognition,  which  I  do  not  merely  require  in  order 
to  cognize  an  object,  but  to  which  every  intuition  must  neces- 
sarily be  subject,  in  order  to  become  an  object  for  me ;  be- 
cause in  any  other  way,  and  without  this  synthesis,  the  mani- 
fold in  intuition  could  not  be  united  in  one  consciousness. 

This  proposition  is,  as  already  said,  itself  analytical,  al- 
though it  constitutes  the  synthetical  unity,  the  condition  of  all 
thought ;  for  it  states  nothing  more  than  that  all  my  i|f pre- 
sentations in  any  given  intuition,  must  be  subject  to  the  con- 
dition which  alone  enables  me  to  connect  them,  as  my  l|{ppre- 
sentation  with  the  identical  self,  and  so  to  unite  them  syn- 
thetically in  one  apperception,  by  means  of  the  general  ex- 
pression, J  think. 

But  this  principle  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  principle  for 
every  possible  understanding,  but  only  for  that  understanding 
by  means  of  whose  pure  apperception  in  the  thought  I  am, 
no  manifold  content  is  given.  The  understanding  or  mind 
which  contained  the  manifold  in  intuition,  in  and  through 
the  act  itself  of  its  own  self-consciousness,  in  other  words,  an 
understanding  by  and  in  the  Representation  of  which  the 
objects  of  the  Representation  shoxdd  at  the  same  time  exist, 
would  not  reqmre  a  special  act  of  synthesis  of  the  manifold 
as  the  condition  of  the  unity  of  its  consciousness,  an  act  of 
which  the  human  understandlag,  which  thinks  only  and  can- 
not intuite,  has  absolute  need.     But  this  principle  is  the  first 
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principle  of  all  the  operations  of  our  understanding,  so  tha£^ 
we  cannot  form  the  least  conception  of  any  other  possible  nol 
derstanding,  either  of  one  such  as  should  be  itself  intuition,  or 
possess  a  sensuous  intuition,  but  with  forms  different  from 
those  of  space  and  time. 

JFhat  Objective  Unity  of  Self-consciousnese  is. 

§  14. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  transcendental  unity  of  apperception 
that  all  the  manifold  given  in  an  intuition  is  united  into  a 
conception  of  the  object.  On  this  account  it  is  called  ob- 
jective, and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  subjective  unity 
of  consciousness,  which  is  a  determination  of  the  internal 
sense,  by  means  of  which  the  said  manifold  in  intuition  is  given 
empirically  to  be  so  united.  Whether  I  can  be  empirically 
conscious  of  the  manifold  as  co-existent  or  as  successive,  de- 
pends upon  circumstances,  or  empirical  conditions.  Hence 
the  empirical  imity  of  consciousness  by  means  of  association 
of  representations,  itself  relates  to  a  pheenomenal  world,  and  is 
wholly  contingent.  On  the  contrary,  the  pure  form  of  intui- 
tion in  time,  merely  as  an  intuition,  which  contains  a  given 
manifold,  is  subject  to  the  original  unity  of  consciousness,  and 
that  solely  by  means  of  the  necessary  relation  of  the  manifold 
in  intuition  to  the  /  think^  consequentiy  by  means  of  the  pure 
synthesis  of  the  understanding,  which  lies  h  priori  at  the 
foundation  of  all  empirical  synthesis.  The  transcendental 
unity  of  apperception  is  alone  objectively  valid ;  the  empirical 
which  we  do  not  consider  in  this  essay,  and  which  b  merely  a 
unity  deduced  from  the  former  under  given  conditions  in  eon- 
creto,  possesses  only  subjective  validity.  One  person  connects 
the  notion  conveyed  in  a  word  with  one  thing,  another  with 
another  thing ;  and  the  unity  of  consciousness  in  that  which 
is  empirical,  is,  in  relation  to  that  which  is  given  by  experi- 
ence, not  necessarily  and  universally  valid. 

The  Logical  Form  of  all  Judgments  consists  in  the  Objective 
Unity  of  Apperception  of  the  Conceptions  contained  therein, 

§  15. 

T  could  never  satisfy  myself  with  the  definition  which  lo- 
gicians give  of  a  judgment.     It  is,  according  to  them,  the 
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Representation  of  a  relation  between  two  conceptl^.  I  shall 
not  dwell  here  on  the  faultiness  of  this  definition,  in  that  it 
suits  only  for  categorical  and  not  for  hypothetical  or  disjunc- 
tive judgments,  these  latter  containing  a  relation  not  of  con* 
cepmas  but  of  judgments  themselves  ; — ^a  blunder  from  which 
many  evil  results  have  followed.'*'  It  is  more  important  for 
our  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  this  definition  does  not 
determine  in  what  the  said  relation  consists. 

But  if  I  investigate  more  closely  the  relation  of  given 
cognitions  in  every  judgment,  and  distinguish  it,  as  belonging 
to  the  understanding,  from  the  relation  which  is  produced  ac- 
cording to  laws  of  the  reproductive  imagination,  (which  has 
only  subjective  validity),  I  find  that  a  judgment  is  nothing  but 
the  mode  of  bringing  given  cognitions  under  the  objective  unity 
of  apperception.  This  is  pliun  from  our  use  of  the  term  of 
relation  is  in  judgments,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  objective 
nnity  of  given  representations  from  the  subjective  unity.  For 
this  term  indicates  the  relation  of  these  representations  to  the 
original  apperception,  and  also  their  necessary  unity,  even  al- 
though the  judgment  is  empirical,  therefore  contingent,  as  in 
the  judgment,  "  All  bodies  are  heavy."  I  do  not  mean  by 
this,  that  these  representations  do  necessarily  belong  to  each 
other  in  empirical  intuition,  but  that  by  means  of  .the  necessary 
unity  of  apperception  they  belong  to  each  other  in  the  syn- 
thesis of  intuitions,  that  is  to  say,  they  belong  to  each  odiier 
according  to  principles  of  the  objective  determination  of  all  our 
representations,  in  so  far  as  cognition  can  arise  from  them, 
these  principles  being  all  deduced  from  the  main  principle  of 
the  transcendental  unity  of  apperception.  In  this  way  alone 
can  there  arise  from  this  relation  a  judgment,  that  is,  a  rela- 
tion which  has  objective  validity,  and  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  that  relation  of  the  very  same  representations  which 

*  The  tedious  doctrine  of  the  four  syllogistic  figures  concerns  only 
categorical  syllogisms ;  and  although  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  artifice 
hy  surreptitiously  introducing  immediate  conclusions  {consequentia  immfi. 
diata)  among  the  premises  of  a  pure  syllogism,  to  give  rise  to  an  appearance 
of  more  modes  of  drawing  a  conclusion  than  that  in  the  first  figure,  the 
artifice  would  not  have  had  much  success,  had  not  its  authors  succeeded 
in  bringing  categorical  judgments  into  exclusive  respect,  as  those  to  which 
all  others  must  be  referred — a  doctrine,  however,  which,  according  to  §  &, 
is  utterly  false. 
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has  only  subjective  validity — ^a  relation,  to  wit,  which  is 
produced  according  to  laws  of  association.  According  to 
these  laws,  I  could  only  say :  **  When  I  hold  in  my  hand  or 
carry  a  body,  I  feel  an  impression  of  weight  ;'*  but  I  could 
not  say  :  "  It,  the  body,  is  heavy  ;"  for  this  is  tantamount  to 
saying  both  these  representations  are  conjoined  in  the  ob- 
ject, that  is,  without  distinction  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
subject,  and  do  not  merely  stand  together  in  my  perception, 
however  frequently  the  perceptive  act  may  be  repeated. 

All  Sensuous  Intuitions  are  subject  to  the  Categories,  as  Conditions 
under  which  alone  the  manifold  Content  of  them  can  be  united 
in  one  Consciousness, 

§  16. 

The  manifold  content  given  in  a  sensuous  intuition  comes 
necessarily  under  the  original  synthetical  unity  of  appercep- 
tion, because  thereby  alone  is  the  unity  of  intuition  possible 
(§  13).  But  that  act  of  the  understanding,  by  which  the  mani- 
fold content  of  given  representations  (whether  intuitions  or 
conceptions),  is  brought  under  one  apperception,  is  the  logical 
function  of  judgments  (§15).  All  the  manifold  therefore,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  given  in  one  empirical  intuition,  is  determined  in 
relation  to  one  of  the  logical  functions  of  judgment,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  brought  into  union  in  one  consciousness.  Now 
the  categories  are  nothing  else  than  these  functions  of  judg- 
ment, so  far  as  the  manifold  in  a  given  intuition  is  deter- 
mined in  relation  to  them(§  9).  Consequently,  the  manifold 
in  a  given  intuition  is  necessarily  subject  to  the  categories 
of  the  understanding. 

Observation. 
§17. 
The  manifold  in  an  intuition,  which  I  call  mine,  is  repre- 
sented by  means  of  the  synthesis  of  the  understanding,  as 
belonging  to  the  necessary  unity  of  self-consciousness,  and 
this  takes  place  by  means  of  the  category.*     The  category 

*  The  proof  of  thiB  rests  on  the  represented  unity  of  intuition,  by 
means  of  which  an  object  is  given,  and  which  always  includes  in  itself 
a  synthesis  of  the  manifold  to  be  intuited,  and  also  the  relation  of  this 
latter  to  unity  of  apperception. 
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indicates  accordingly,  that  the  empirical  consciousness  of  a 
given  manifold  in  an  intuition  is  subject  to  a  pure  self-con- 
sciousness ct  priori,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  empirical  in- 
tuition is  subject  to  a  pure  sensuous  intuition,  which  is  also 
h  priori. — In  the  above  proposition,  then,  lies  the  beginning 
of  a  deduction  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 
Now,  as  the  categories  have  their  origin  in  the  understanding 
alone,  independently  of  sensibility,  I  must  in  my  deduction 
make  abstraction  of  the  mode  in  which  the  manifold  of  an  em- 
pirical intuition  is  given,  in  order  to  fix  my  attention  exclu- 
sively on  the  unity  which  is  brought  by  Uie  understanding 
into  the  intuition  by  means  of  the  category.  In  what  follows 
(§  22),  it  will  be  shown  from  the  mode  in  which  the  empiriqal 
intuition  is  given  in  the  faculty  of  sensibility,  that  the  unity 
which  belongs  to  it  is  no  other  than  that  which  the  category 
(according  to  §  16)  imposes  on  the  manifold  in  a  given  intui- 
tion, and  thus  its  h  priori  validity  in  regard  to  all  objects  of 
sense  being  established,  the  purpose  of  our  deduction  will  be 
folly  attained. 

But  there  is  one  thing  in  the  above  demonstration,  of  which 
I  could  not  make  abstraction,  namely,  that  the  manifold  to  be 
intuited  must  be  given  previously  to  the  synthesis  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  independently  of  it.  How  this  takes  place 
remains  here  undetermined.  For  if  I  cogitate  an  understand- 
ing which  was  itself  intuitive  (as,  for  example,  a  divine  un- 
derstanding which  should  not  represent  given  objects,  but  by 
whose  representation  the  objects  themselves  should  be  given 
or  produced) — the  categories  would  possess  no  signification 
in  relation  to  such  a  faculty  of  cognition.  They  are  merely 
rules  for  an  understanding,  whose  whole  power  consists  in 
thought,  that  is,  in  the  act  of  submitting  the  synthesis  of  the 
manifold  which  is  presented  to  it  in  intuition  from  a  very 
different  quarter,  to  the  unity  of  apperception ; — ^a  faculty, 
therefore,  which  cognizes  nothing  per  se,  but  only  connects 
and  arranges  the  material  of  cognition,  the  intuition,  namely, 
which  must  be  presented  to  it  by  means  of  the  object.  But  to 
show  reasons  for  this  peculiar  character  of  our  understandings, 
that  it  produces  unity  of  apperception  d  priori  only  by  means 
of  categories,  and  a  certain  kind  and  number  thereof,  is  as 
impossible  as  to  explain  why  we  are  endowed  with  precisely 
80  many  functions  of  judgment  and  no  more,  or  why  time  and 
space  are  the  only  forms  of  oar  intuition. 
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§  18. 

In  Cognition,  its  Application  to  Objects  of  Experience  is  the 
only  legitimate  use  of  the  Category. 

i  To  think  an  object  and  to  cognize  an  object  are  by  no 
I  means  the  same  thing.  In  cognition  there  are  two  elements : 
firstly,  the  conception,  whereby  an  object  is  cogitated  (the 
category)  ;  and,  secondly,  the  intuition,  whereby  the  object  is 
given.  For  supposing  that  to  the  conception  a  corresponding 
intuition  could  not  be  given,  it  would  still  be  a  thought  as  re- 
gards its  form,  but  without  any  object,  and  no  cognition  of 
anything  would  be  possible  by  means  of  it,  inasmuch  as,  so  far 
as  I  knew,  there  existed  and  could  exist  nothing  to  which  my 
thought  could  be  applied.  Now  all  intuition  possible  to  us 
is  sensuous  ;  consequently,  our  thought  of  an  object  by  means 
of  a  pure  conception  of  the  understanding,  can  become  cogni- 
tion for  us,  only  in  so  far  as  this  conception  is  applied  to  objects 
of  the  senses.  Sensuous  intuition  is  either  pure  intuition 
(space  and  time)  or  empirical  intuition — of  that  which  is  im- 
mediately represented  in  space  and  time  by  means  of  sensation 
as  real.  Through  the  determination  of  pure  intuition  we  ob- 
tain d  priori  cognitions  of  objects,  as  in  mathematics,  but 
only  as  regards  their  form  as  phsenomena ;  whether  there 
can  exist  things  which  must  be  intuited  in  this  form  is  not 
thereby  established.  All  mathematical  conceptions,  therefore, 
are  not  per  se  cognition,  except  in  so  far  as  we  presuppose 
that  there  exist  tMngs,  which  can  only  be  represented  con- 
formably to  the  form  of  our  pure  sensuous  intuition.  But  things 
in  space  and  time  are  given,  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  percep- 
tions (representations  accompanied  with  sensation),  therefore 
only  by  empirical  representation.  Consequently  the  pure  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding,  even  when  they  are  applied  to 
intuitions  it  priori  (as  in  mathematics),  produce  cognition 
only  in  so  far  as  these  (and  therefore  the  conceptions  of  the 
1  understanding  by  means  of  them,)  can  be  applied  to  empirical 
j  intuitions.  Consequently  the  categories  do  not,  even  by  means 
I  of  pure  intuition,  afford  us  any  cognition  of  things ;  they  can 
;  only  do  so  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  applied  to  empirical  intui- 
'  tion.  That  is  to  say,  the  categories  serve  only  to  render  em- 
pirical cognition  possible.    But  this  is  what  we  call  experience  s 
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Consequendy,  in  cognition,  their  application  to  objects  of  ex- 
perience is  the  only  legitimate  use  of  the  categories. 

§  19. 

The  foregoing  proposition  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for 
it  determines  the  Hmits  of  the  exercise  of  the  pure  conceptions 
of  the  understanding  in  regard  to  objects,  just  as  transcen- 
dental aesthetic  determined  the  limits  of  the  exercise  of  the 
pure  form  of  our  sensuous  intuition.  Space  and  time,  as 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the  presentation  of  objects  to 
us,  are  valid  no  further  than  for  objects  of  sense,  con- 
sequently, only  for  experience.  Beyond  these  limits  they  re- 
present to  us  nothing,  for  they  belong  only  to  sense,  and 
have  no  reality  apart  from  it.  The  pure  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  are  free  from  this  limitation,  and  extend  to 
objects  of  intuition  in  general,  be  the  intuition  like  or  unlike 
to  ours,  provided  only  it  be  sensuous,  and  not  intellectual. 
But  this  extension  of  conceptions  beyond  the  range  of  our  in- 
tuition is  of  no  advantage ;  for  they  are  then  mere  empty  con- 
ceptions of  objects,  as  to  the  possibility  or  impossibihty  of 
the  existence  of  which  they  furnish  us  with  no  means  of  dis- 
covery. They  are  mere  forms  of  thought,  without  objective 
reality,  because  we  have  no  intuition  to  which  the  synllietical 
unity  of  apperception,  which  alone  the  categories  contain, 
could  be  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  an  object. 
Our  sensuous  and  empirical  mtuition  can  alone  give  tiiem 
significance  and  meaning. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  an  object  of  a  non-sensuous  intuition 
to  be  given,  we  can  in  that  case  represent  it  by  all  those  pre- 
dicates, which  are  implied  in  the  presupposition  that  nothing 
appertaining  to  sensuous  intuition  belongs  to  it ;  for  example, 
that  it  is  not  extended,  or  in  space ;  that  its  duration  is  not  time; 
that  in  it  no  change  (the  effect  of  the  determinations  in  time) 
is  to  be  met  with,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  no  proper  knowledge  if 
I  merely  indicate  what  the  intuition  of  the  object  is  not,  with- 
out being  able  to  say  what  is  contained  in  it,  for  I  have  not 
shown  the  possibiUty  of  an  object  to  which  my  pure  con- 
ception of  understanding  could  be  applicable,  because  I  have 
not  been  able  to  furnish  any  intuition  corresponding  to  it, 
but  am  only  able  to  say  that  our  intuition  is  not  valid  for  it. 
But  the  most  important  point  is  this,  that  to  a  something  of 
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this  kind  not  one  category  can  be  found  applicable.  Take» 
for  example,  the  conception  of  substance,  that  is  something 
that  can  exist  as  subject,  but  never  as  mere  predicate ;  in 
regard  to  this  conception  I  am  quite  ignorant  whether  there 
can  really  be  anything  to  correspond  to  such  a  determination 
of  thought,  if  empirical  intuition  did  not  a£ford  me  the  occa- 
sion for  its  application.     But  of  this  more  in  the  sequel. 

§  20. 

0/  the  AppUeation  of  the  Categories  to  Objects  of  the  Senses 
in  general. 

The  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  apply  to  objects 
of  intuition  in  general,  through'  the  understanding  alone, 
whether  the  intuition  be  our  own  or  some  other,  provided 
only  it  be  sensuous,  but  are,  for  this  very  reason,  mere 
forms  of  thought,  by  means  of  which  alone  no  determined 
object  can  be  cognized.  The  synthesis  or  conjunction  of  the 
manifold  in  these  conceptions  relates,  we  have  said,  only  to 
the  unity  of  apperception,  and  is  for  this  reason  the  ground  of 
the  possibility  of  d  priori  cognition,  in  so  far  as  this  cognition 
is  dependent  on  the  understanding.  This  synthesis  is,  there- 
fore, not  merely  transcendental,  but  also  purely  intellectual. 
But  because  a  certain  form  of  sensuous  intuition  exists  in  the 
mind  d.  priori  which  rests  on  the  receptivity  of  the  representa- 
tive faculty  (sensibility),  the  understanding,  as  a  spontaneity, 
is  able  to  determine  the  internal  sense  by  means  of  the  di- 
versity of  given  representations,  conformably  to  the  synthetical 
unity  of  apperception,  and  thus  to  cogitate  the  synthetical 
unity  of  the  apperception  of  the  manifold  of  sensuous  in- 
tuition h  priori,  as  the  condition  to  which  must  necessarily 
be  submitted  all  objects  of  human  intuition.  And  in  this 
manner  the  categories  as  mere  forms  of  thought  receive  ob- 
jective reality,  that  is  application  to  objects  which  are  given 
to  us  in  intuition,  but  diat  only  as  phaenomena,  for  it  is  only 
of  phaenomena  that  we  are  capable  of  h  priori  intuition. 

This  synthesis  of  the  manifold  of  sensuous  iiituition,  which 
is  possible  and  necessary  h  priori,  may  be  called  figurative 
(synthesis  speciosa),  in  contra-distinction  to  that  which  is  co- 
gitated in  the  mere  category  in  regard  to  the  manifold  of  an 
intuition  in  general,  and  is  called  connexion  or  conjunction  of 
the  understanding  (synthesis  intellectualis).    Both  are  trans* 
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cendental,  not  merely  because  they  themselves  precede  h  priori 
all  experience,  bat  also  because  they  form  the  basis  for  the 
possibility  of  other  cognition  d  priori. 

Bui  th^  figurative  synthesis,  irhen  it  has  relation  only  to 
the  originally  syntheticiEd  unity  oi  apperoeptipn,  that  is  to  the 
transcendental  unity  cogitated  in  the  categories,  must,  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  purely  intellectual  conjunction,  be  en- 
titled the  transcendental  synthesis  of  imagination.*  Imagina- 
tion is  the  faculty  of  representing  an  object  even  without  its 
presence  in  intuition.  Now,  as  all  our  intuition  is  sensuous, 
imagination,  by  reason  of  the  subjective  condition  under  which 
alone  it  can  give  a  corresponding  intuition  to  the  conceptions 
of  the  understanding,  belongs  to  sensibiUty.  But  in  so  far 
as  the  synthesis  of  the  imagination  is  an  act  of  spontaneity, 
which  is  determinative,  and  not,  like  sense,  merely  determinable, 
and  which  is  consequently  able  to  determine  sense  d  priori^ 
according  to  its  form,  conformably  to  the  unity  of  appercep- 
tion, in  so  far  is  the  imagination  a  faculty  of  determining  sen- 
sibility d  priori,  and  its  S3rnthesis  of  intuitions  according  to  the 
categories,  must  be  the  transcendental  synthesis  of  the  imagi- 
nation. It  is  an  operation  of  the  understanding  on  sensibility, 
and  the  first  application  of  the  understanding  to  objects  of 
possible  intuition,  and  at  the  same  time  the  basis  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  other  functions  of  that  faculty.  As  figurative,  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  merely  intellectual  synthesis,  which  is 
produced  by  the  understanding  alone,  without  the  aid  of 
imagination.  Now,  in  so  far  as  imagination  is  spontaneity,  I 
sometimes  caU  it  also  the  productive  imagination,  and  distin- 
guish it  from  the  reproductive,  the  synthesis  of  which  is  sub- 
ject entirely  to  empirical  laws,  those  of  association,  namely, 
and  which,  therefore,  contributes  nothing  to  the  explanation 
of  the  possibility  of  h  priori  cognition,  and  for  this  reason 
belongs  not  to  transcendental  philosophy,  but  to  psychology. 
♦  *  *  ♦  * 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  proper  place  for  explaining  the 
paradox,  which  must  have  struck  every  one  in  our  exposition 
of  the  internal  sense  (§  6),  namely, — ^how  this  sense  repre- 
sents us  to  our  own  consciousness,  only  as  we  appear  to  our- 
selves, not  as  we  are  in  ourselves,  because,  to  wit,  we  intuite 
*  See  note  on  p.  34. 
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oorselyes  only  as  we  axe  inwardly  affected.  Now  this  appean 
to  be  contradictory,  inaAmach  as  we  thus  stand  in  a  passiye  re- 
lation to  ourselyes;  and  therefore  in  the  systems  of  psycholosy^ 
the  internal  sense  is  commonly  held  to  be  one  with  the  fistciuty 
of  apperception,^  while  we,  on  the  contrary,  carefully  distin- 
guish them. 

That  which  determines  the  internal  sense  is  the  under- 
standing, and  its  original  power  of  conjoining  the  manifold  of 
intuition,  that  is,  of  bringing  this  nnder  an  apperception 
(upon  which  rests  the  possibility  of  the  onderstandmg  itself). 
Now,  as  the  human  understanding  is  not  in  itself  a  faculty  of 
intuition,  and  is  unable 'to  exercise  such  a  power,  in  order  to 
conjoin,  as  it  were,  the  manifold  of  its  own  intuition,  the  syn- 
thesis of  understanding  is,  considered  per  se,  nothing  but  the 
unity  of  action,  of  which,  as  such,  it  is  self-conscious,  even  apart 
from  sensibility,  by  which,  moreover,  it  is  able  to  determine 
our  internal  sense  in  respect  of  the  manifold  which  may  be 
presented  to  it  according  to  the  form  of  sensuous  intuition. 
Thus,  under  the  name  of  a  transcendental  synthesis  of  imagi- 
nation, the  understanding  exercises  an  activity  upon  the  passive 
subject,  whose  faculty  it  is ;  and  so  we  are  right  in  saying  that 
the  internal  sense  is  affected  thereby.  Apperception  and  its 
synthetical  unity  are  by  no  means  one  and  the  same  with  the 
internal  sense.  The  former,  as  the  source  of  all  our  synthetical  . 
conjunction,  applies,  under  the  name  of  the  categories,  to  the 
manifold  of  intuition  in  general,  prior  to  all  sensuous  intuition 
of  objects.  The  internal  sense,  on  the  contrary,  contains 
merely  the  form  of  intuition,  but  without  any  synthetical  con- 
junction of  the  manifold  therein,  and  consequentiy  does  not  con- 
tain any  determined  intuition,  which  is  possible  only  through 
consciousness  of  the  determination  of  the  manifold  by  tibie 
transcendental  act  of  the  imagination  (synthetical  influence  of 
the  understanding  on  the  internal  sense),  which  I  have  named 
figurative  synthesis. 

This  we  can  indeed  always  perceive  in  ourselves.  We  can- 
not cogitate  a  geometrical  Une  without  drawing  it  in  thought, 
nor  a  circle  without  describing  it,  nor  represent  the  three 
dimensions  *  of  space  without  drawing  three  lines  from  the 
same  point  f  perpendicular  to  one  another.  We  cannot  even 
cogitate  time,  unless,  in  drawing  a  straight  line  (which  is  to 

*  Length,  breadth,  and  thickness.— TV.    f  In  different  planes.— TV. 
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8f rre  as  the  external  figufatiye  representation  of  time),  we  fix 
our  attention  on  the  act  of  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold, 
ivherehy  we  4ctermine  snccessively  the  internal  sense,  and 
thus  attend  also  to  the  succession  of  this  determination. 
Motion  as  an  act  of  the  subject  (not  as  a  determination  of  au 
object),*  consequently  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  in  space, 
if  we  make  abstraction  of  space  and  attend  merely  to  the  act  by 
which  we  determine  the  internal  sense  according  to  its  form, 
is  that  which  produces  the  conception  of  succession.  The  un- 
derstanding, therefore,  does  by  no  means  find  in  the  internal 
sense  any  such  synthesis  of  the  manifold,  but  produces  it,  in 
that  it  affects  this  sense.  At  the  same  time  how  [the] 
I  who  think  is  distinct  from  the  I  which  intuites  itself 
(other  modes  of  intuition  being  cogitable  as  at  least  possible), 
and  yet  one  and  the  same  with  this  latter  as  the  same  subject ; 
how,  therefore,  I  am  able  to  say  :  '^  I,  as  an  intelligence  and 
thinking  subject,  cognize  myself  as  an  object  thoughty  so  far  as 
I  am,  moreover,  given  to  myself  in  intuition, — only,  like  other 
phsenomena,  not  as  I  am  in  myself,  and  as  considered  by  the 
understanding,  but  merely  as  I  appear," — is  a  question  that  has 
in  it  neither  more  nor  less  difficulty  than  the  question, — '*  How 
can  I  be  an  object  to  myself,"  or  this, — "How  I  can  be  an  object 
of  my  own  intuition  and  internal  perceptions."  But  that  such 
must  be  the  fact,  if  we  admit  that  space  is  merely  a  pure  form 
of  the  pheenomena  of  external  sense,  can  be  clearly  proved  by 
the  consideration  that  we  cannot  represent  time,  which  is  not 
an  object  of  external  intuition,  in  any  other  way  than  under 
the  image  of  a  line,  which  we  draw  in  thought,  a  mode  of  re- 
presentation without  which  we  could  not  eognize  the  unity 
of  its  dimension,  and  also  that  we  are  necessitated  to  take 
our  determination  of  periods  of  time,  or  of  points  of  time, 
for  all  our  internal  perceptions  from  the  changes  which  we 
perceive  in  outward  things.  It  follows  that  we  must  arrange 
the  determinations  of  the  internal  sense,  as  phaenomena  in 
time,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  we  arrange  those  of  the 

*  Motion  of  an  object  in  space  does  not  belong  to  a  pure  science,  con- 
sequently not  to  geometry ;  because,  that  a  thing  is  moyeable  cannot  be 
known  aprioriy  but  only  from  experience*  But  motion,  considered  as  the 
descryftion  of  a  space,  is  a  pure  act  of  the  successive  synthesis  of  the  mani- 
fold in  external  intuition  by  meaus  of  productive  imagination,  and  belongs 
not  only  to  geometry,  but  even  to  transcendental  philosophy. 
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external  aenses  in  space.  And  consequently,  if  we  gpint 
respecting  this  latter,  that  by  means  of  them  we  know  objects 
only  in  so  far  as  we  are  affected  externally,  we  must  also  con- 
fess, with  regard  to  the  internal  sense,  that  by  means  of  it  we 
intuite  ourselves  only  as  we  are  internally  affected  by  ourselves ; 
in  other  words,  as  regards  internal  intuition,  we  cognize  our 
own  subject  only  as  phsenomenon,  and  not  as  it  is  in  itself.* 

§  21. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  transcendental  S3rnthesi8  of  the 
manifold  content  of  representations,  consequently  in  the  syn- 
thetical unity  of  apperception,  I  am  conscious  of  myself,  not 
as  I  appear  to  myself,  nor  as  I  am  in  myself,  but  only  that  I 
am.  This  representation  is  a  Thought^  not  an  Intuition. 
Now,  as  in  order  to  cognize  ourselves,  in  iiddition  to  the  act  of 
thinking,  which  subjects  the  manifold  of  every  possible  intui- 
tion to  the  unity  of  apperception,  there  is  necessary  a  deter- 
minate mode  of  intuition,  whereby  this  manifold  is  given; 
although  my  own  existence  is  certainly  not  mere  phsenomenon 
(much  less  mere  illusion),  the  determination  of  my  existence  f 

*  I  do  not  see  why  so  much  difficulty  should  be  found  in  admitting 
that  our  internal  sense  is  affected  by  ourselves.  Every  act  of  attention 
exemplifies  it.  In  su^h  an  act  the  understanding  determines  the  internal 
sense  by  the  synthetical  conjunction  which  it  cogitates,  conformably  to 
the  internal  intuition  which  corresponds  to  the  manifold  in  the  synthesis 
of  the  understanding.  How  much  the  mind  is  usually  affected  thereby 
every  one  will  be  able  to  perceive  in  himself. 

t  The  /  ikifde  expresses  the  act  of  determining  my  own  existence.  My 
existence  is  thus  already  given  by  the  act  of  consciousness ;  but  the  mode 
in  which  I  must  determine  my  existence,  that  is,  the  mode  in  which  I  must 
place  the  manifold  belonging  to  my  existence,  is  not  thereby  given.  For 
this  purpose  intuition  of  self  is  required,  and  this  intuition  possesses  a 
form  given  a  priori^  namely,  time,  which  is  sensuous,  and  belongs  to  our 
receptivity  of  the  determinable.  Now,  aa  I  do  not  possess  another  in- 
tuition of  self  which  gives  the  determining  in  me  (of  the  spontaneity  of 
which  I  am  conscious),  prior  to  the  act  of  determination,  in  the  same 
manner  as  time  gives  the  determinable,  it  is  clear  that  I  am  unable  to 
determine  my  own  existence' as  that  of  a  spontaneous  being,  but  I  am  only 
able  to  represent  to  myself  the  spontaneity  of  my  thought,  that  is,  of  my 
determination,  and  my  existence  remains  ever  determinable  in  a  purely 
sensuous  manner,  that  is  to  say,  like  the  existence  of  a  phenomenon. 
But  it  is  because  of  this  spontaneity  that  I  call  myself  an  inteWgenee. 
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can  only  take  place  conformably  to  the  form  of  the  internal 
sense,  according  to  the  particular  mode  in  whidi  the  mani- 
fold which  I  conjoin  is  given  in  internal  intuition,  and  I 
have  therefore  no  knowledge  of  myself  as  I  am,  but  merely 
as  I  appear  to  myself.  The  consciousness  of  self  is  thus 
very  far  from  a  knowledge  of  self,  in  which  I  do  not  use 
the  categories,  whereby  I  cogitate  an  object,  by  means  of 
the  conjunction  of  the  manifold  in  one  apperception.  In 
the  same  way  as  I  require,  in  order  to  the  cognition  of  an 
object  distinct  from  myself,  not  only  the  thought  of  an  object 
in  general  (in  the  category),  but  also  an  intuition  by  which 
to  determine  that  general  conception,  in  the  same  way  do  I 
require,  in  order  to  the  cognition  of  myself,  not  only  the  con- 
sciousness of  myself  or  the  thought  that  I  think  myself,  but 
in  addition  an  intuition  of  the  manifold  in  myself,  by  which 
to  determine  this  thought.  It  is  true  that  I  exist  as  an  intel- 
ligence which  is  conscious  only  of  its  faculty  of  conjunction 
or  synthesis,  but  subjected  in  relation  to  the  manifold  which 
this  intelligence  has  to  conjoin  to  a  limitative  conjunction 
called  the  internal  sense.  My  intelligence  (that  is,  I)  can 
render  that  conjunction  or  synthesis  perceptible  only  accord- 
ing to  the  relations  of  time,  which  are  quite  beyond  the  proper 
sphere  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understandmg,  and  conse- 
quently cognize  itself  in  respect  to  an  intuition  (which  cannot 
possibly  be  intellectual,  nor  given  by  the  understanding),  only 
as  it  appears  to  itself,  and  not  as  it  would  cognize  itself,  if  its 
intuition  were  intellectual. 

§22. 

Transcendental  Deduction  of  the  universally  possible  employ- 
tnent  in  experience  of  the  Pure  Conceptions  of  the  Under- 
standing. 

In  the  metaphysical  deduction,  the  h  priori  origin  of  the 
categories  was  proved  by  their  complete  accordance  with  the  / 
general  logical  functions  of  thought;  in  the  transcendental ( 
deduction  was  exhibited  the  possibility  of  the  categories  as  \ 
d,  priori  cognitions  of  objects  of  an  intuition  in  general  (§16 
and  17).     At  present  we  are  about  to  explain  the  possibility 
of  cognizing,  ii  priori,  by  means  of  the  categories,  all  objects 
which  can  possibly  be  presented  to  our  senses,  not,  indeed, 
according  to  the  form  of  their  intuition,  but  according  to  the 
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laws  of  their  conjunction  or  synthesis,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  of 
prescribing  laws  to  nature,  and  even  of  rendering  nature  pos- 
sible. For  if  the  categories  were  adequate  to  this  task,  it 
would  not  be  evident  to  us  why  everything  that  is  presented 
to  our  senses  must  be  subject  to  those  Laws  which  have  an 
h  priori  origin  in  the  understanding  itself. 

I  prexxiise,  that  by  the  term  synthesis  of  apprehension,  I 
understand  the  combination  of  the  manifold  in  an  empirical 
intuition,  whereby  perception,  that  is,  empirical  consciousness 
of  the  intuition  (as  phsenomenon),  is  possible. 

We  have  h  /irton' forms  of  the  external  and  internal  sensuous 
intuition  in  the  representations  of  space  and  time,  and  to  these 
must  the  synthesis  of  apprehension  of  the  manifold  in  a  pheno- 
menon be  always  conformable,  because  the  synthesis  itself  can 
only  take  place  according  to  these  forms.  But  space  and  time 
are  not  merely  forms  of  sensuous  intuition,  but  intuitums  them- 
selves (which  contain  a  manifold),  and  therefore  contain  d 
priori  the  determination  of  the  unity  of  this  manifold.*  (See 
the  Trans*  JSsthetic)  Therefore  is  unity  of  the  synthesis  of 
the  manifold  without  or  within  us,  consequently  also  a  con- 
junction to  which  all  that  is  to  be  represented  as  determined 
in  space  or  time  must  correspond,  given  a  priori  along  with 
(not  in)  these  intuitions,  as  the  condition  of  the  synthesis  of 
all  apprehension  of  them.  But  this  synthetical  unity  can  be 
no  other  than  that  of  the  conjunction  of  the  manifold  of  a 
given  intuition  in  general,  in  a  primitive  act  of  consciousness, 
according  to  the  categories,  but  applied  to  our  sensuous  intui- 
tion. Consequently  all  synthesis,  whereby  alone  is  even  per- 
ception possible,  is  subject  to  the  categories.  And,  as  experience 

*  Space  represented  as  an  object  (as  geometry  really  requires  it  to 
be)  contains  more  than  the  mere  form  of  the  intuition ;  namely,  a  com> 
bination  of  the  manifold  given  according  to  the  form  of  sensibility  into  a 
representation  that  can  be  intuited ;  so  that  the  form  of  the  imtuitum 
gives  us  merely  the  manifold,  but  the  formal  intuition  gives  unity  of 
representation.  In  the  iBsthetic  I  regarded  this  unity  as  belonging  entirely 
to  sensibility,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  that  it  antecedes  all  conceptions, 
although  it  presupposes  a  synthesis  which  does  not  belong  to  sense, 
through  which  alone,  however,  all  our  conceptions  of  space  and  time  are 
possiUe.  For  as  by  means  of  this  unity  alone  (the  understanding  deter^ 
mining  the  sensibility)  space  and  time  are  given  as  intuitions,  it  follows 
that  the  unity  of  this  intuition  a  priori  belongs  to  space  and  time,  and 
not  to  the  conception  of  the  understanding  (§  20). 
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is  cognition  by  means  of  conjoined  perceptions,  the  categories 
are  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  experience,  and  are  there- 
fore valid  &  priori  for  all  objects  of  experience. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

When,  then,  for  example,  I  make  the  empirical  intuition  of 
a  hoase  by  apprehension  of  the  manifold  contained  therein 
into  a  perception,  the  neees9ary  unity  of  space  and  of  my 
external  sensuous  intuition  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  ac^ 
and  I,  as  it  were,  draw  the  form  of  the  house  conformably 
to  this  S3rnthetical  unity  of  the  manifold  in  space.  But  this 
very  synthetical  unity  remains,  even  when  I  abstract  the  form 
of  space,  and  has  its  seat  in  the  understanding,  and  is  in  fact 
the  category  of  the  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous  in  an  intui- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  the  category  of  quantity,  to  which  the 
aforesaid  synthesis  of  apprehension,  that  is,  the  perception, 
must  be  completely  conformable.* 

To  take  another  example,  when  I  perceive  the  freezing  of 
water,  I  apprehend  two  states  (fluidity  and  solidity),  which 
as  such,  stand  toward  each  other  mutually  in  a  relation  of  time. 
But  in  the  time,  which  I  place  as  an  internal  intuition,  at  the 
foundation  of  tiiis  phsenomenon,  I  represent  to  myself  syn- 
thetical ufdty  of  the  manifold,  without  which  the  aforesaid 
relation  could  not  be  given  in  an  intuition  as  determined  (in 
regard  to  the  succession  of  time) .  Now  this  synthetical  unity, 
as  the  h  priori  condition  under  which  I  conjoin  the  manifold 
of  an  intuition,  is,  if  I  make  abstraction  of  the  permanent  form 
of  my  internal  intuition  (that  is  to  say,  of  time),  the  category 
of  cause,  by  means  of  which,  when  applied  to  my  sensibility^ 
I  determine  everything  that  occurs  accordifig  to  relations  of 
time.  Consequentiy  apprehension  in  such  an  event,  and  the 
event  itself,  as  far  as  regards  the  possibility  of  its  perception, 
stands  under  the  conception  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect : 
and  so  in  aU  other  cases. 

*  ♦  *  4e  * 

Categories  are  conceptions  which  prescribe  laws  d  priori  to 

*  In  this  manner  it  is  proved,  that  the  synthesis  of  apprehension,  which 
is  empirical,  must  necessarily  be  conformable  to  the  synthesis  of  apper- 
ception, which  is  intellectual,  and  contained  a  priori  in  the  category.  It  is 
one  and  the  same  spontaneity  which  at  one  time,  under  the  name  of  ima- 
gination, at  another  under  that  of  understanding,  produces  conjunction  in 
the  manifold  of  intuition. 

h2 
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pheenomena,  coDsequently  to  nature  as  the  complex  of  all 
phsenomena  (natura  materialiter  spectata).  And  now  the 
question  arises — inasmuch  as  these  categories  are  not  derived 
&om  nature,  and  do  not  regulate  themselves  according  to  her 
as  their  model  (for  in  that  case  they  would  be  empirical) — 
how  it  is  conceivable  that  nature  must  regulate  herself  accord- 
ing to  them,  in  other  words,  how  the  categories  can  determine 
a  priori  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  of  nature,  and  yet  not 
derive  their  origin  from  her.  The  following  is  the  solution  of 
this  enigma. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
laws  of  the  phsenomena  of  nature  must  harmonize  with  the 
understanding  and  with  its  d.  priori  form  —  that  is,  its  fa- 
culty of  conjoining  the  manifold — than  it  is  to  understand 
how  the  pheenomena  themselves  must  correspond  with  the 
a  priori  form  of  our  sensuous  intuition.  For  laws  do  not 
exist  in  the  phaenomena  any  more  than  the  phaenomena  exist 
as  things  in  themselves.  Laws  do  not  exist  except  by  re- 
lation to  the  subject  in  which  the  pheenomena  inhere,  in  so 
far  as  it  possesses  understanding,  just  as  phsenomena  have  no 
existence  except  by  relation  to  the  same  existing  subject  in  so 
far  as  it  has  senses.  To  things  as  things  in  themselves,  con- 
formabiUty  to  law  must  necessarily  belong  independently  of 
an  understanding  to  cognize  them.  But  phsenomena  are  only 
representations  of  things  which  are  utterly  unknown  in  re- 
spect to  what  they  are  in  themselves.  But  as  mere  repre- 
sentations, they  stand  under  no  law  of  conjunction  except  that 
which  the  conjoining  faculty  prescribes.  Now  that  which 
conjoins  the  manifold  of  sensuous  intuition  is  imagination, 
a  mental  act  to  which  understanding  contributes  unity  of 
intellectual  synthesis,  and  sensibility,  manifoldness  of  appre- 
hension. Now  as  all  possible  perception  depends  on  the  syn- 
thesis of  apprehension,  and  this  empirical  synthesis  itself  on 
the  transcendental,  consequently  on  the  categories,  it  is  evident 
that  all  possible  perceptions,  and  therefore  everything  that 
can  attain  to  empirical  consciousness,  that  is,  all  pheenomena 
of  nature,  must,  as  regards  their  conjunction,  be  subject  to 
the  categories.  And  nature  (considered  merely  as  nature  in 
general)  is  dependent  on  them  as  the  original  ground  of  her 
necessary  conformability  to  law  (as  natura/ormaliter  spectaia). 
3ut  the  pure  faculty  (of  the  understanding)  of  prescribing  laws 
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h  priori  to'  phsenomena  by  means  of  mere  categories,  is  not 
competent  to  enounce  other  or  more  laws  than  those  on  which 
a  nature  in  general,  as  a  conformabihty  to  law  of  phaenomeua 
of  space  and  time,  depends.  Particular  laws,  inasmuch  as 
they  concern  empirically  determined  phsenomena,  cannot  be 
entirely  deduced  from  pure  laws,  although  they  all  stand 
under  them.  Experience  must  be  superadded  in  order  to 
know  these  particular  laws ;  but  in  regard  to  experience  in 
general,  and  everything  that  can  be  cognized  as  an  object 
thereof,  these  h  priori  laws  are  our  only  rule  and  guide. 

§23. 

Result  of  this  Deduction  of  the  Conceptions  of  the  Under- 
standing, 

We  cannot  think  any  object  except  by  means  of  the  catego- 
ries ;  we  cannot  cognize  any  thought  except  by  means  of  in- 
tuitions corresponding  to  these  conceptions.  Now  all  our  in- 
tuitions are  sensuous,  and  our  cognition,  in  so  far  as  the  object 
of  it  is  given,  is  empirical.  But  empirical  cognition  is  expe- 
rience ;  consequently  no  h  priori  cognition  is  possible  for  us, 
except  of  objects  of  possible  experience,* 

But  this  cognition,  which  is  limited  to  objects  of  experience, 
is  not  for  that  reason  derived  entirely  from  experience,  but — 
and  this  is  asserted  of  the  pure  intuitions  and  the  pure  con- 
ceptions of  the  understand^g — there  are,  unquestionably, 
elements  of  cognition,  which  exist  in  the  mind  a  priori.  Now 
there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  a  necessary  harmony  of  ex- 
perience with  the  conceptions  of  its  objects  can  be  cogitated. 
Either  experience  makes  these  conceptions  possible,  or  the 
conceptions  make  experience  possible.     The  former  of  these 

*  Lest  my  readers  should  stumble  at  this  assertion,  and  the  conclusions 
that  may  be  too  rashly  drawn  from  it,  I  must  remind  them  that  the 
categories  in  the  act  qf  thought  are  by  no  means  limited  by  the  conditions 
of  our  sensuous  intuition,  but  have  an  unbounded  sphere  of  action.  It  is 
only  the  cog^tion  of  the  object  of  thought,  the  determining  of  the  object, 
which  requires  intuition.  In  the  absence  of  intuition,  our  thought  of  an 
object  may  still  have  true  and  useful  consequences  in  regard  to  the  exer. 
cise  of  reason  by  the  subject.  But  as  this  exercise  of  reason  is  not  always 
directed  on  the  determination  of  the  object,  in  other  words,  on  cognition 
thereof,  but  also  on  the  determination  of  the  subject  and  its  volition,  I  do 
not  intend  to  treat  of  it  in  this  place. 
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statements  will  not  hold  good  with  respect  to  the*  categories 
(nor  in  regard  to  pure  sensuous  intuition),  for  they  are  ^priori 
conceptions,  and  therefore  independent  of  experience.  The 
assertion  of  an  empirical  ori^n  would  attribute  to  them  a  sort 
of  gtneratio  aquivoea.  Consequently,  nothing  remains  but  to 
adopt  the  second  alternative  (which  presents  us  with  a  system, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Epigenesis  of  pure  reason),  namely,  that  on 
the  part  of  the  understanding  the  categories  do  contain  the 
grounds  of  the  possibiUty  of  all  experience.  .  But  with  respect  to 
the  questions  how  they  make  experience  possible,  and  what  are 
the  principles  of  the  possibility  thereof  with  which  they  pre- 
sent us  in  their  application  to  pheenomena,  the  following  sec- 
tion on  the  transcendental  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  judgment 
will  inform  the  reader. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  one  may  propose  a  species  of 
preeformatiofV'System  of  pure  reason — a  middle  way  between 
the  two — ^to  wit,  that  the  categories  are  neither  innate  and 
first  d.  priori  principles  of  cognition,  nor  derived  from  expe- 
rience, but  are  merely  subjecdve  aptitudes  for  thought 
implanted  in  us  contemporaneously  with  our  existence, 
which  were  so  ordered  and  disposed  by  our  Creator,  that  their 
exercise  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the  laws  of  nature  which 
regulate  experience.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  with  such 
an  hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  point  we 
must  stop  in  the  employment  of  predetermined  aptitudes, 
the  fact  that  the  categories  would  in  this  case  entirely  lose 
that  character  of  necessity  which  is  essentially  involved  in 
the  very  conception  of  them,  is  a  -conclusive  objection  to  it. 
The  conception  of  cause,  for  example,  which  expresses  the 
necessity,  of  an  effect  under  a  presupposed  condition,  would 
be  false,  if  it  rested  only  upon  such  an  arbitrary  subjective 
necessity  of  uniting  certain  empirical  representations  according 
to  such  a  rule  of  relation.  I  could  not  then  say — '^  The  effect 
is  connected  with  its  cause  in  the  object  (that  is,  necessarily)," 
but  only,  ''  I  am  so  constituted  that  I  can  think  this  representa- 
tion as  so  connected,  and  not  otherwise."  Now  thu  is  just 
what  the  sceptic  wants.  For  in  this  case,  all  our  knowledge, 
depending  on  the  supposed  objective  vadidity  of  our  judg- 
ment, is  nothing  but  mere  illusion ;  nor  would  there  be  want- 
ing people  who  would  deny  any  such  subjective  necessity  ija 
respect  to  themselves,  though  they  must  feel  it.     At  all  events^ 
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ve  could  not  dispute  with  any  one  on  that  which  merely  de- 
pends on  the  manner  in  which  his  subject  is  organized. 

Short  view  of  the  above  Deduction. 

The  foregoing  deduction  is  an  exposition  of  the  pure  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding  (and  with  them  of  all  theo- 
retical h  priori  cognition),  as  principles  of  the  possibility  of 
experience,  but  of  experience  as  the  determination  of  all  phse- 
nomena  in  space  and  time  in  general — of  experience,  finally, 
from  the  principle  of  the  original  synthetical  unity  of  apper- 
ception, as  the  form  of  the  understanding  in  relation  to  time 
and  space  as  original  forms  of  sensibility. 

•!•  •!*  *n  ^  •P 

I  consider  the  division  by  paragraphs  to  be  necessary  only 
up  to  this  point,  because  we  had  to  treat  of  the  elementary 
conceptions.  As  we  now  proceed  to  the  exposition  of  the  em- 
ployment of  these,  I  shall  not  designate  the  chapters  in  this 
manner  any  further. 

TRANSCENDENTAL    ANALYTIC.         "j^ 

BOOK  II. 

ANAITTIC   OF  PEINCIPLES. 

General  logic  is  constructed  upon  a  plan  which  coincides 
exactly  with  the  division  of  the  higher  faculties  of  cognition. 
These  are,  Understanding,  Judgment,  and  Reason.  This 
science,  accordingly,  treats  in  its  analytic  of  Conceptions, 
Judgments,  and  Conclusions  in  exact  correspondence  with  the 
functions  and  order  of  those  mental  powers  which  wie  include 
generally  under  the  generic  denomination  of  understanding. 

As  this  merely  formal  logic  makes  abstraction  of  all  con- 
tent of  cognition,  whether  pure  or  empirical,  and  occupies 
itself  with  the  mere  form  of  thought  (chscursive  cognition), 
it  must  contain  in  its  analytic  a  canon  for  reason.  For  the 
form  of  reason  has  its  law,  wliich,  without  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  particular  nature  of  the  cognition  about  which  it 
is  employed,  can  be  discovered  d  priori,  by  the  simple  analysis 
of  the  action  of  reason  into  its  momenta. 

Transcendental  logic,  limited  as  it  is  to  a  determinate  con- 
tent, that  of  pure  a  priori  cognitions,  to  wit,  cannot  imitate 
general  logic  in  this  division.     For  it  is  evident  that  the 
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transcendental  employment  of  reason  is  not  objectively  valid, 
and  therefore  does  not  belong  to  the  logic  of  truth  (that  is, 
to  analytic),  bat  as  a  logic  of  illusion,  occupies  a  particular 
department  in  the  scholastic  system  under  tixe  name  of  tran- 
scendental Dialectic. 

Understanding  and  judgment  accordingly  possess  in  tran- 
scendental logic  a  canon  of  objectively  valid,  and  therefore 
true  exercise,  and  are  comprehended  in  the  analytical  depart- 
ment of  that  logic.  But  reason,  in  her  endeavours  to  arrive 
by  ^  priori  means  at  some  true  statement  concerning  objects, 
and  to  extend  cognition  beyond  the  bounds  of  possible  expe- 
rience, is  altogether  dialectic,  and  her  illusory  assertions  cannot 
be  constructed  into  a  canon  such  as  an  analytic  ought  to 
contain. 

Accordingly,  the  analytic  of  principles  will  be  merely  a 
canon  for  the  faculty  of  judgment,  for  the  instruction  of  this 
faculty  in  its  application  to  phsenomena  of  the  pure  concep-' 
tions  of  the  understanding,  which  contain  the  necessary  con- 
dition for  the  estabUshmenf  of  h  priori  laws.  On  this  account, 
although  the  subject  of  the  following  chapters  is  the  especial 
principles  of  understanding,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  term 
"Doctrine  of  the  faculty  of  jtuigment,*'  in  order  to  define 
more  particularly  my  present  purpose. 

INTRODUCTION. 

OF  THE   TBjLNSCENDEITTAL   FACULTY  OF  JUDGMENT  IS 
GENERAL. 

If  understanding  in  general  be  defined  as  the  faculty  of 
laws  or  rules,  the  faculty  of  judgment  may  be  termed  the 
faculty  of  subsumption  under  these  rules ;  that  is,  of  dis- 
tinguishing whether  this  or  that  does  or  does  not  stand  under 
a  given  rule  (casus  data  legis).  General  logic  contains  no 
directions  or  precepts  for  the  faculty  of  judgment,  nor  can  it 
contain  any  such.  For  as  it  makes  abstraction  of  all  eon-- 
tent  of  cognition,  no  duty  is  left  for  it,  except  tibat  of  ex- 
posing analytically  the  mere  form  of  cognition  in  conceptions, 
judgments  and  conclusions,  and  of  thereby  establishing  formal 
rules  for  all  exercise  of  the  understanding.  Now  if  this  logic 
wished  to  give  some  general  direction  how  we  should  sub- 
sume under  these  rules,  that  is,  how  we  should  distinguish 
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whether  this  or  that  did  or  did  not  stand  under  them,  this 
again,  could  not  he  done  otherwise  than  by  means  of  a  rule. 
But  this  rule,  precisely  hecause  it  is  a  rule,  requires  for  itself 
direction  from  the  faculty  of  judgment.     Thus,  it  is  evident, 
that   the   understanding  is  capable  of  being  instructed  by 
rules,  but  that  the  judgment  is  a  peculiar  talent,  which  does 
not,  and  cannot  require  tuition,  but  only  exercise.      This 
faculty  is  therefore  the  specific  quality  of  the  so-called  mother- 
wit,  the  want  of  which  no  scholastic  discipline  can  compen- 
sate.    For  although  education  may  famish,  and,  as  it  were, 
ingraft  upon  a  Umited  understanding  rules  borrowed  from 
other  minds,  yet  the  power  of  employing  these  rules  cor- 
rectly must  belong  to  the  pupil  himself;  and  no  rule  which 
we  can  prescribe  to  him  with  this  purpose,  is,  in  the  absence 
or  deficiency  of  this  gift  of  nature,  secure  from  misuse.*     A 
physician  therefore,  a  judge  or  a  statesman,  may  have  in  his 
head  many  admirable  pathological,  juridical,    or    political 
rules,  in  a  degree  that  may  enable  him  to  be  a  profound 
teacher  in  his  particular  science,  and  yet  in  the  application  of 
these  rules,  he  may  very  possibly  blunder,^-either  because  he 
is  wanting  in  natural  judgment  (though  not  in  understand- 
ing), and  whilst  he  can  comprehend  the  general  in  abstracto, 
cannot   distinguish  whether  a  particular  case  in    concreto 
ought  to  rank  under  the  former ;  or  because  his  faculty  of 
judgment  has  not  been   sufficiently  exercised  by  examples 
and  real  practice.     Indeed,  the  grand  and  only  use  of  ex- 
amples, is  to  sharpen  the  judgment.      For  as  regards  the 
correctness  and  precision  of  the  insight  of  the  understand- 
ing, examples  are   commonly^  injurious  rather  than   other- 
wise, because,  as  casus  in  terminia,  they  seldom  adequately 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  rule.     Besides,  they  often  weaken 
the  power  of  our  understanding  to  apprehend  rules  or  laws 
in   their    universality,  independently  of  particular    circum- 
stances of  experience ;    and  hence,  accustom  us  to  employ 

*  Deficiency  in  judgment  is  properly  that  which  is  called  stupidity  ; 
and  for  such  a  failing  we  know  no  remedy.  A  dull  or  narrow-minded 
person,  to  whom  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  proper  degp^e  of  understand- 
ing, may  be  improved  by  tuition,  even  so  far  as  to  deserve  the  epithet  of 
learned.  But  as  such  persons  frequently  labour  under  a  deficiency  in  the 
faculty  of  judgment,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  men  extremely  learned, 
vrho  in  the  application  of  their  science  betray  to  a  lamentable  degree  this 
irremediable  want. 
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tbem  more  as  formuke  than  as  principles.  Examples  are 
thus  the  go-cart  of  the  judgment,  which  he  who  is  naturally 
deficient  in  that  faculty,  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with. 

But*although  genend  logic  cannot  gi^e  directions  to  the 
faculty  of  judgment,  the  case  is  very  different  as  regards  trans- 
cendental logic,  insomuch  that  it  appears  to  be  the  especial  duty 
of  the  latter  to  secure  and  direct,  by  means  of  determinate 
rules,  the  faculty  of  judgment  in  the  employment  of  the  pure 
understanding.  For,  as  a  doctrine,  that  is,  as  an  endeavour  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  understanding  in  regard  to  pure  a 
priori  cognitions,  philosophy  is  worse  than  useless,  since  from  all 
the  attempts  hitherto  made,  little  or  no  ground  has  been  gained. 
But,  as  a  critique,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  mistakes  of  the 
faculty  of  judgment  (lapsus  judidi)  in  the  employment  of  the 
few  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  which  we  possess, 
although  its  use  is  in  this  case  purely  negative,  philosophy 
is  called  upon  to  apply  all  its  acuteness  and  penetration. 

But  transcendental  philosophy  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
besides  indicating  the  rule,  or  rather  the  general  condition  for. 
rules,  which  is  given  in  the  pure  conception  of  the  understand- 
ing, it  can,  at  the  same  time,  indicate  d  priori  the  case  to  which 
the  rule  must  be  applied.  The  cause  of  the  superiority  which, 
in  this  respect,  transcendental  philosophy  possesses  above  all 
other  sciences  except  mathematics,  lies  m  this  : — it  treats  of 
conceptions  which  must  relate  h  priori  to  their  objects,  whose 
objective  validity  consequently  cannot  be  demonstrated  d 
posteriori,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  obhgation  of 
presenting  in  general  but  sufficient  tests,  the  conditions 
under  which  objects  can  be  given  in  harmony  with  those  con- 
ceptions ;  otherwise  they  would  be  mere  logical  forms,  without 
content,  and  not  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 

Our  transcendental  doctrine  of  the  faculty  of  judgment 
will  contain  two  chapters.  The  first  will  treat  of  the  sensuous 
condition  under  which  alone  pure  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing can  be  employed, — that  is,  of  the  schematism  of  the 
pure  understanding.  The  second  w:ill  treat  of  those  synthetical 
judgments  which  are  derived  h  priori  from  pure  conceptions 
of  the  understanding  under  those  conditions,  and  which  lie 
it  priori  at  the  foundation  of  all  other  cognitions,  that  is 
to  say,  it  will  treat  of  the  principles  of  the  pure  understanding. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Of  the  Schematism  of  the  Pure  Conceptions  of  the  Understanding, 

Ik  all  subsumptions  of  an  object  under  a  conception,  the 
representation  of  the  object  must  be  homogeneous  with  the 
conception  ;  in  other  words,  the  conception  must  contain  that 
which  is  represented  in  the  object  to  be  subsumed  under  it. 
For  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  An  object  is  con- 
tained under  a  conception.  Thus  the  empirical  conception  of 
a  plate  is  homogeneous  with  the  pure  geometrical  conception  of 
a  circle,  inasmuch  as  the  roundness  which  is  cogitated  in  the 
former  is  intuited  in  the  latter. 

But  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  when  compared 
with  empirical  intuitions,  or  even  with  sensuous  intuitions  in 
general,  are  quite  heterogeneous,  and  never  can  be  discovered 
in  any  intuition.  How  then  is  the  suhsumption  of  the  latter 
under  the  former,  and  consequently  the  application  of  the  cate- 
gories to  pheenomena,  possible  ? — For  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
for  example.  Causality  can  be  intuited  through  the  senses,  and 
is  contained  in  the  pheenomenon. — ^This  natural  and  important 
question  forms  the  real  cause  of  the  necessity  of  a  transcen- 
dental doctrine  of  the  faculty  of  judgment,  with  the  purpose, 
to  wit,  of  shewing  how  pure  conceptions  of  the  understand- 
ing can  be  applied  to  phsenomena.  In  all  other  sciences, 
where  the  conceptions  by  which  the  object  is  thought  in  the 
general  are  not  so  different  and  heterogeneous  from  those 
which  represent  the  object  in  concreto — as  it  is  given,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  institute  any  special  inquiries  concerning  the 
application  of  the  former  to  the  latter. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear,  that  there  must  be  some  third  thing, 
which  on  the  one  side  is  homogeneous  with  the  category,  and 
with  the  pheenomenon  on  the  other,  and  so  makes  the  applica- 
tion of  the  former  to  the  latter  possible.     This  mediating  repre- 
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sentation  must  be  pure  (without  any  empirical  content),  and 
yet  must  on  the  one  side  be  intellectual,  on  the  oHier  sensuous. 
Such  a  representation  is  the  transcendental  schema. 

The  conception  of  the  understanding  contains  pure  syn- 
thetical unity  of  the  manifold  in  general.  Time,  as  the  formal 
condition  of  the  manifold  of  the  internal  sense,  consequently 
of  the  conjunction  of  all  representations,  contains  h  priori  a 
manifold  in  the  pure  intuition.  Now  a  transcendental  deter- 
mination of  time  is  so  far  homogeneous  with  the  category, 
which  constitutes  the  unity  thereof,  that  it  is  universal,  and 
rests  upon  a  rule  h  priori.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  far  ho- 
mogeneous with  the  phanomenon,  inasmuch  as  time  is  con- 
tained in  every  empirical  representation  of  the  manifold. 
Thus  an  application  of  the  category  to  phaenomena  becomes 
possible,  by  means  of  the  transcendental  determination  of  time, 
which,  as  the  schema  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding, 
mediates  the  subsumption  of  the  latter  under  the  former. 

After  what  has  been  proved  in  our  deduction  of  the  catego- 
ries, no  one,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  can  hesitate  as  to  the  proper  de- 
cision of  the  question,  whether  the  employment  of  these  pure 
conceptions  of  the  understanding  ought  to  be  merely  empirical 
or  also  transcendental ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  categories, 
as  conditions  of  a  possible  experience,  relate  h  priori  solely  to 
phaenomena,  or  whether,  as  conditions  of  the  possibility  of 
things  in  general,  their  application  can  be  extended  to  objects 
as  things  in  themselves.  For  we  have  there  seen  that  con- 
ceptions are  quite  impossible,  and  utterly  without  signification, 
uidess  either  to  them,  or  at  least  to  the  elements  of  which  they 
consist,  an  object  be  given ;  and  that,  consequently,  they  cannot 
possibly  apply  to  objects  as  things  in  themselves  wiUiout  re- 
gard to  the  question  whether  and  how  these  may  be  given  to 
us ;  and  further,  that  the  only  manner  in  which  objects  can  be 
given  to  us,  is  by  means  of  the  modification  of  our  sensibility ; 
and  finaUy,  that  pure  h  priori  conceptions,  in  addition  to  the 
function  of  the  understanding  in  the  category,  must  contain  cL 
priori  formal  conditions  of  sensibihty  (of  the  internal  sense, 
namely),which  again  contain  the  general  condition  under  which 
alone  the  category  can  be  applied  to  any  object.  This  formal  and 
pure  condition  of  sensibility,  to  which  the  conception  of  the 
understanding  is  restricted  in  its  employment,  we  shall  name 
the  schema  of  the  conception  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
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procedure  of  the  understanding  with  these  schemata,  we  shall 
call  the  Schematism  of  the  pure  understanding. 

The  Schema  is,  in  itself,  always  a  mere  product  of  the  ima- 
gination.'*' But  as  the  synthesis  of  imagination  has  for  its  aim  no 
single  intuition,  but  merely  unity  in  the  determination  of  sen- 
sib^ity,  the  schema  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  image. 

Thus,  if  I  place  five  points  one  after  another, this  is 

an  image  of  the  number  five.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  only 
think  a  number  in  general,  which  may  be  either  five  or  a  hun- 
dred, this  thought  is  rather  the  representation  of  a  method  of 
representing  in  an  image  a  sum  {e,  g.  a  thousand)  in  con- 
formity with  a  conception,  than  the  image  itself,  an  image 
which  I  should  find  difficulty  in  rendering  perceptible  to  sight, 
and  comparing  with  the  conception.  Now  this  representation 
of  a  general  procedure  of  the  imagination  to  present  its  image 
to  a  conception,  I  call  the  schema  of  this  conception. 

In  truth,  it  is  not  images  of  objects,  but  schemata,  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  our  pure  sensuous  conceptions.  No  image 
could  ever  be  adequate  to  our  conception  of  a  triangle  in 
general.  For  the  generalness  of  the  conception  it  never  could 
attain  to,  as  this  includes  under  itself  all  triangles,  whether 
right-angled,  acute-angled,  &c.,  whilst  the  image  would  always 
be  limited  to  a  single  part  of  this  sphere.  The  schema  of  the 
triangle  can  exist  nowhere  else  than  in  thought,  and  it  indi- 
cates a  rule  of  the  S3rnthe8is  of  the  imagination  in  regard  to 
pure  figures  in  space.  Still  less  is  an  object  of  experience,  or 
an  image  of  the  object,  ever  adequate  to  the  empirical  concep- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  conception  always  relates  imme- 
diately to  the  schema  of  the  imagination,  as  a  rule  for  the  de- 
termination of  our  intuition,  in  conformity  with  a  certain  ge- 
neral conception.  The  conception  of  a  dog  "indicates  a  rule, 
according  to  which  my  imagination  can  delineate  the  figure  of 
a  four-footed  animal  in  general,  without  being  limited  to  any 
particular  individual  form  which  experience  presents  to  me,  or 
indeed  to  any  possible  image  that  I  can  represent  to  myself 
in  eoncreto.  This  schematism  of  our  understanding  in  regard 
to  phsenomena  and  their  mere  form,  is  an  art,  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  the  human  soul,  whose  true  modes  of  action  we  shall 
only  with  difficidty  discover  and  unveil.     Thus  much  only  can 

*  See  note  at  p.  34.-— Tr. 
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we  say  : — ^The  image  is  a  product  of  the  empirical  faculty  of  the 
productiye  imagination, — the  schema  of  sensuous  conceptions 
(of  figures  in  space,  for  example)  is  a  product,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  monogram  of  the  pure  imagination  d,  priori,  whereby 
and  according  to  which  images  first  become  possible,  which, 
howeyer,  can  be  connected  with  the  conception  only  mediately 
by  means  of  the  schema  which  they  indicate,  and  are  in 
themselves  neyer  fully  adequate  to  it.  On  the  other  baud, 
the  schema  of  a  pure  conception  of  the  understanding  is 
something  that  cannot  be  reduced  into  any  image,— it  is  nothing 
else  than  the  pure  synthesis  expressed  by  the  category,  con- 
formably to  a  rule  of  unity  according  to  conceptions.  It  is 
a  transcendental  product  of  the  imagination,  a  product  which 
concerns  the  determination  of  the  internal  sense,  according 
to  conditions  of  its  form  (time)  in  respect  to  all  representa- 
tions, in  so  far  as  these  representations  must  be  conjoined  h 
priori  in  one  conception,  conformably  to  the  unity  of  apper- 
ception. 

Without  entering  upon  a  dry  and  tedious  analysis  of  the 
essential  requisites  of  transcendental  schemata  of  the  pure 
conceptions  of  the  understanding,  we  shall  rather  proceed  at 
once  to  give  an  explanation  of  them  according  to  the  order  of 
the  categories,  and  in  connection  therewith. 

For  the  external  sense  the  pure  image  of  all  quantities 
(quantorum)  is  space ;  the  pure  image  of  all  objects  of  sense  in 
general,  is  time.  But  the  pure  schema  of  quantity  (quantita'' 
tis)  as  a  conception  of  the  understanding,  is  number,  a  re- 
presentation which  comprehends  the  successive  addition  of 
one  to  one  (homogeneous  quantities).  Thus,  number  is  no* 
thing  else  than  the  unity  of  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  in  a 
homogeneous  intuition,  by  means  of  my  generating  time*  it« 
self  in  my  apprehension  of  the  intuition. 

Reality,  in  the  pure  conception  of  the  understanding,  is  that 
which  corresponds  to  a  sensation  in  general;  that,  conse- 
quently, the  conception  of  which  indicates  a  being  (in  time). 
Negation  is  that  the  conception  of  which  represents  a  not- 
being  (in  time).  The  opposition  of  these  two  consists  there- 
fore in  the  di£ference  of  one  and  the  same  time,  as  a  time  filled 
or  a  time  empty.     Now  as  time  is  only  the  form  of  intuition, 

*  I  generate  time  because  I  generate  luocesslon,  namely,  in  the  soc- 
cessiye  addition  of  one  to  one.— Tr. 
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consequently  of  objects  as  pheenomena,  that  which  in  objects 
corresponds  to  sensation  is  the  transcendental  matter  of  all 
objects  as  things  in  themselves  (Sackheit,  reality).  Now  every 
sensation  has  a  degree  or  quantity  by  which  it  can  fill  time,  that 
is  to  say,  the  internal  sense  in  respect  of  the  representation  of 
an  object,  more  or  less,  until  it  yaniahes  into  nothing  (s=0= 
neffotio).  Thus  there  is  a  relation  and  connection  between 
reality  and  negation,  or  rather  a  transition  from  the  former 
to  the  latter,  which  makes  every  reality  representable  to  us  as 
a  quantum ;  and  the  schema  of  a  reality  as  the  quantity  of 
something  in  so  far  as  it  fills  time,  is  exactly  this  continuous 
and  uniform  generation  of  the  reality  in  time^  as  we  descend 
in  time  from  the  sensation  which  has  a  certain  degree,  down 
to  the  vanishing  thereof,  or  gradually  ascend  from  negation  to 
the  quantity  thereof. 

The  schema  of  substance  is  the  permanence  of  the  real  in 
time ;  that  is,  the  representation  of  it  as  a  substratum  of  the 
elfipirical  determination  of  time ;  a  substratum  which  there- 
fore remains,  whilst  all  else  changes.  (Time  passes  not,  but  in 
it  passes  the  existence  of  the  changeable.  To  time,  therefore, 
which  is  itself  unchangeable  and  permanent,  corresponds  that 
which  in  the  phsenomenou  is  unchangeable  in  existence,  that 
is,  substance,  and  it  is  only  by  it  that  the  succession  and  co- 
existence of  pheenomena  can  be  determined  in  regard  to  time.) 
The  schema  of  cause  and  of  the  causality  of  a  thing  is  the 
real  which,  when  posited,  is  always  followed  by  something  else. 
It  consists,  therefore,  in  the  succeasion  of  the  manifold,  in  so 
.far  as  that  succession  is  subjected  to  a  rule. 

The  schema  of  community  (reciprocity  of  action  and  re- 
action), or  the  reciprocal  causaUty  of  substances  in  respect  of 
their  accidents,  is  the  co-existence  of  the  determinations  of  the 
one  with  those  of  the  other,  according  to  a  general  rule. 

The  schema  of  possibility  is  the  accordance  of  the  synthesis 
of  difierent  representations  with  the  conditions  of  time  in  ge- 
neral (as,  for  example,  opposites  cannot  exist  together  at  the 
aame  time  in  the  same  thing,  but  only  after  each  other),  and 
IB  therefore  the  determination  of  the  representation  of  a  thing 
at  any  time. 

The  schema  of  reality*  is  existence  in  a  determined  time. 

*  WiriUchJteii.  In  the  table  of  categories  it  is  called  Existence 
(Daseyn).— TV. 
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The  schema  of  necessity  is  the  existence  of  an  object  in  all 
time. 

It  is  clear,  from  all  this,  that  the  schema  of  the  category  of 
quantity  contains  and  represents  the  generation  (synthesis)  of 
time  itself,  in  the  successive  apprehension  of  an  object ;  the 
schema  of  quality  the  synthesis  of  sensation  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  time,  or  the  filling  up  of  time ;  the  schema  of 
relation  the  relation  of  perceptions  to  each  other  in  all  time 
(that  is,  according  to  a  rule  of  the  determination  of  time) : 
and  finally,  the  schema  of  modality  and  its  categories,  time 
itself,  as  the  correlative  of  the  determination  of  an  oQect — whe- 
ther it  does  belong  to  time,  and  how.  The  schemata,  there- 
fore, are  nothing  but  h  priori  determinations  of  time  according 
to  rules,  and  these,  in  regard  to  all  possible  objects,  following 
the  arrangement  of  the  categories,  relate  to  the  series  in  time, 
the  content  in  time,  the  order  in  time,  and  finally,  to  the  com- 
plex or  totality  in  time. 

Hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  schematism  of  the  under- 
standing, by  means  of  the  transcendental  synthesis  of  the  ima- 
gination, amounts  to  nothing  else  than  the  unity  of  the  mani- 
fold of  intuition  in  the  internal  sense,  and  thus  indirectly  to  the 
unity  of  apperception,  as  a  function  corresponding  to  the  in- 
ternal sense  (a  receptivity).  Thus,  the  schemata  of  the  pure 
conceptions  of  the  understanding  are  the  true  and  only  condi- 
tions whereby  our  understanding  receives  an  application  to 
objects,  and  consequently  significance.  Finally,  therefore,  the 
categories  are  only  capable  of  empirical  use,  inasmuch  as  they 
serve  merely  to  subject  phsenomena  to  the  universal  rules  of 
synthesis,  by  means  of  an  a  priori  necessary  unity  (on  account 
of  the  necessary  union  of  all  consciousness  jp  one  original  ap- 
perception) ;  and  so  to  render  them  susceptible  of  a  complete 
connection  in  one  experience.  But  within  this  whole  of  pos- 
sible experience  Ue  all  our  cognitions,  and  in  the  universal  re- 
lation to  this  experience  consists  transcendental  truth,  which 
antecedes  all  empirical  truth,  and  renders  the  latter  possible. 

It  is,  however,  evident  at  first  sight,  that  although  the 
schemata  of  sensibility  are  the  sole  agents  in  realizing  the 
categories,  they  do,  nevertheless,  also  restrict  them,  that  is, 
they  limit  the  categories  by  conditions  which  lie  beyond  the 
sphere  of  understanding — namely,  in  sensibility.  Hence  the 
bchema  is  properly  only  the  phaenomenon,  or  the  sensuous 
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conception  of  an  object  in  harmony  irith  the  category.  (Nu- 
mems  est  qnantitas  ph8enomenon,*-^4«9ua^  realitas  phfleno*>^^' 
menoB ;'  ^^^rftfT*  i^tj^Ani^^U  w»wim  anligt^nriit  ph»n<Hnenon 
— €stemitas^  vSeee^ntas,  jpheenomena,  &e.)  Now,  if  ve  re- 
move a  resmcdre  conditi(»,  we  thereby  an^plify,  it  appears, 
the  formerly  limited  ocmoeptbo.  In  this  way,  the  categories 
in  their  pnre  significatLon,  free  from  all  conditions  of  sensibi- 
lity, ought  to  be  valid  of  things  eu  they  ortf,  and  not,  as 
the  schemata  represent  th^i,  merely  as  they  appear,  and 
consequently  the  categories  must  have  a  significance  far  more 
extended,  and  wholly  independent  of  all  schemata.  In  tmth, 
there  does  always  remain  to  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing, after  2d)stracting  every  sensuous  condition,  a  value  and 
significance,  which  is,  however,  merely  logical.  But  in  this 
case,  no  object  is  given  them,  and  therefore  they  have  no 
meaning  sufficient  to  affcfrd  us  a  conception  of  an  object.  The 
notion  of  substance,  for  example,  if  we  leave  out  the  sensuous 
determination  of  permanence,  would  mean  nothing  more  than 
a  something  which  can  be  cogitated  as  subject,  without  the 
possibility  of  becoming  a  predicate  to  anythmg  else.  Of  this 
representation  I  can  nuike  nothing,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
indicate  to  me  what  determinations  the  thing  possesses  which 
must  thus  be  valid  as  premier  subject.  Consequently,  the 
categories,  without  schemata,  are  merely  functions  oi  the  un- 
derstanding for  the  production  of  conceptions,  but  do  not 
represent  any  object.  This  significance  they  derive  from 
sensibihty,  which  at  the  same  time  realizes  the  understanding 
and  restricts  it. 

TRANSCEIJPENTAL  DOCTRINE  OF  JUDGMENT, 

OB  AlOXTnO  01"  PBI3r0IPIi]!9. 

CHAFTBB  II. 

Sa^vrar  cor  ai^  FooKiOTVia  oi>  teb  Pubb  Uiq)BB|TAKnnr€u. 

Ik  the  foregoing  chapter  we  have  merely  considered  the  ge- 
neral conditions  under  which  alone  the  transcendental  faculty 
of  judgment  is  justified  in  using  the  pure  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  for  synthetical  judgments.  Our  duty  at  pre- 
*  PhanomeMn  is  here  aa  >i||H>i»c. — Trm,         r 
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sent  18  to  exhibit  in  systematic  connection  those  judgments  - 
vhich  the  understanding  really  produces  h  priori.  For  this 
purpose,  our  table  of  the  categories  will  certainly  afford  us  the 
natural  and  safe  guidance.  For  it  is  precisely  the  categories 
-  whose  application  to  possible  experience  must  constitute  all 
pure  h  priori  cognition  of  the  understanding ;  and  the  rela- 
tion of  which  to  sensibility  wiU,  on  that  very  account,  pre- 
sent us  with  a  complete  and  S3r8tematic  catalogue  of  aU  the 
transcendental  principles  of  the  use  of  the  understanding. 

Principles  d  priori  are  so  called,  not  merely  because  they 
contain  in  themselves  the  grounds  of  other  judgments,  but 
also  because  they  themselves  are  not  grounded  in  higher  and 
more  general  cognitions.  This  peculiarity,  however,  does  not 
raise  tiiem  altogether  above  the  need  of  a  jnroof.  For  although 
there  could  be  found  no  hieher  cognition,  and  therefore  no 
objective  proof,  and  although  such  a  principle  rather  serves 
as  the  foundation  for  all  cognition  of  the  object,  this  by  no 
means  hinders  us  from 'drawing  a  proof  from  the  subjective 
sources  of  the  possibility  of  the  cognition  of  an  object.  Such 
a  proof  is  necessary  moreover,  because  without  it  the  prin- 
ciple might  be  liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  a  mere  gratu- 
itous assertion. 

In  the  second  place,  we  shall  limit  our  investigations  to 
those  principles  which  relate  to  the  categories.  For  as  to  the 
piinciples  of  transcendental  aesthetic,  according  to  which 
space  and  time  are  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  things 
as  phenomena,  as  also  the  restriction  of  these  prindplesy 
namely,  that  they  cannot  be  appHed  to  objects  as  things  in 
themselves  ; — ^these,  of  course,  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
our  present  enquiry.  In  like  manner,  the  principles  of  ma^ 
thematical  science  form  no  part  of  this  S3r8tem,  because  they 
are  all  drawn  from  intuition,  and  not  from  the  pure  concep- 
tion of  the  understanding.  The  possibility  of  these  principles, 
however,  will  necessarily  be  considered  here,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  synthetical  judgments  h  priori,  not  indeed  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  their  accuracy  and  apodeictic  certainty, 
which  is  unnecessary,  but  merely  to  render  conceivable  and 
deduce  the  possibility  of  such  evident  h  priori  cognitions. 

But  we  shall  have  also  to  speak  of  the  principle  of  analy- 
tical judgments,  in  opposition  to  synthetical  judgments,  which 
is  the  proper  subject  of  our  enquiries,  because  this  very  oppo- 
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sition  will  firee  the  theory  of  the  latter  from  all  ambiguity,  and 
place  it  clearly  before  our  eyes  in  its  true  nature. 

StSTSH  07  THJC  PbINCIPLSS  01*    THS   PUBS   UlTDEB-      Jj^ 
BTAKDTSB, 

SECTION  FIRST. 
0/  the  Supreme  Principle  of  all  Analyticfd  Judgments* 

Whateyer  may  be  the  content  of  our  cognition,  and  in 
whatever  manner  our  cognition  may  be  related  to  its  object, 
the  uniyersal,  although  only  negatiye  condition  of  all  our 
judgments  is  that  they  do  not  contradict  themselves ;  other- 
wise these  judgments  are  in  themselves  (even  without  respect 
to  the  object)  nothing.  But  although  there  may  exist  no 
contradiction  in  our  judgment,  it  may  nevertheless  connect 
conceptions  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  do  not  correspond  to 
the  object,  or  without  any  grounds  either  h  priori  or  h  pos- 
teriori for  arriving  at  such  a  judgment,  and  thus,  without 
being  self-contradictory,  a  judgment  may  nevertheless  be 
either  false  or  groundless. 

Now,  the  proposition,  "  No  subject  can  have  a  predicate 
that  contradicts  it,"  is  called  the  principle  of  contradiction, 
and  is  an  universal  but  purely  negative  criterion  of  all  truth. 
But  it  belongs  to  logic  alone,  because  it  is  valid  of  cognitions, 
merely  as  cognitions,  and  without  respect  to  their  content, 
and  declares  that  the  contradiction  entirely  nullifies  them. 
We  can  also,  however,  make  a  positive  use  of  this  princi- 
ple, that  is,  not  merely  to  banish  falsehood  and  error  (in 
so  far  as  it  rests  upon  contradiction),  but  also  for  the  cog- 
nition of  truth.  For  if  the  judgment  is  analytical,  be  it 
affirmative  or  negative,  its  truth  must  always  be  recognizable 
by  means  of  the  principle  of  contradiction.  For  the  contrary 
of  that  which  lies  and  is  cogitated  as  conception  in  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  object  will  be  dways  properly  negatived,  but  the 
conception  itself  must  always  be  affirmed  of  the  object,  inas- 
much as  the  contrary  thereof  would  be  in  contradiction  to  the 
object. 

We  must  therefore  hold  ihe  principle  of  contradiction  to  be 
the  universal  and  fully  sufficient  principle  of  all  analytical 
cognition.  But  as  a  sufficient  criterion  of  truth,  it  has  no  further 

I  2 
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utility  or  authority.  For  the  fact  that  no  cognition  can  be  at 
yariance  with  this  principle  without  i^ullifying  itself,  consti- 
tutes this  principle  the  sitie  qua  nan,  but  not  the  determining 
ground  of  the  truth  of  our  cognition.  As  our  business  at 
present  is  properly  with  the  synthetical  part  of  our  knowledge 
only,  we  shall  always  be  on  our  guard  not  to  transgress  this 
inyiolable  principle  ;  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  expect  from 
it  any  direct  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  the  truth  of  any 
synthetical  proposition. 

There  exists,  howeyer,  a  formula  of  this  celebrated  principle 
— a  principle  merely  formal  and  entirely  without  content — 
whidoL  contains  a  synthesis  that  has  been  inadyertently  and 
quite  unnecessarily  mixed  up  with  it.  It  is  this  : — "  It  is 
impossible  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time." 
Not  to  mention  the  superfluousness  of  the  addition  of  the 
word  impossible  to  indicate  the  apodeictic  certainty,  which 
ought  to  be  self-eyident  from  the  proposition  itself,  the  propo- 
sition is  affected  by  the  condition  of  tmie,  and  as  it  were  says  : 
'*  A  thing=^,  which  is  something=^,  cannot  at  the  same 
time  be  noti-B.'*  But  both,  B  as  well  as  non-B,  may  quite  well 
exist  in  succession.  For  example,  a  man  who  is  young  cannot 
at  the  same  time  be  old ;  but  the  same  man  can  yery  well  be 
at  one  time  young,  and  at  another  not  young,  that  is,  old« 
Now  the  principle  of  contradiction  as  a  merely  logical  propo- 
sition must  not  by  any  means  limit  its  application  merely  to 
relations  of  time,  and  consequently  a  formula  like  the  pre- 
ceding is  quite  foreign  to  its  true  purpose.  The  misunder- 
standing arises  in  this  way.  We  first  of  all  separate  a 
predicate  of  a  thing  from  the  conception  of  the  thing,  and 
afterwards  connect  with  this  predicate  its  opposite,  and  hence 
do  not  establish  any  contradiction  with  the  subject,  but 
only  with  its  predicate,  which  has  been  conjoined  with  the 
subject  synthetically, — ^a  contradiction,  moreoyer,  which  ob* 
tains  only  when  the  first  and  second  predicate  are  affirmed 
in  the  same  time.  If  I  say :  ''A  man  who  is  ignorant  is  not 
leamedy"  the  condition  '*  at  the  same  time"  must  be  added, 
for  he  who  is  at  one  time  ignorant^  may  at  another  be  learned. 
But  if  I  say :  ''No  ignorant  man  is  a  learned  man,'*  the  pro- 
position is  analytical,  because  the  characteristic  i(;naranee  is 
now  a  constituent  part  of  the  conception  of  the  subject ;  and 
in  this  case  the  negatiye  proposition  is  eyident  immediately 
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from  the  proposition  of  contradietioii,  without  the  necessity  of 
adding  the  condition  '*  at  the  same  time." — This  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  altered  the  formuhi  of  this  principle, — an  alteration 
which  shows  very  clearly  the  natore  of  an  analytical  proposition. 

Thb  System  of  the  PEnrcrpLES  of  the  Pube  Uin>ES- 

SECTION  SECOND. 

0/  the  Supreme  Prine^le  of  all  Synthetical  Judgments. 
The  explanation  of  the  possibility  of  synthetical  judgments 
is  a  task  with  which  general  Logic  has  nothing  to  do  ;  indeed 
she  needs  not  eyen  be  acquainted  with  its  name.  But  in  trans- 
cendental Logic  it  is  the  most  important  matter  to  be  dealt 
with, — indeed  the  only  one,  if  the  question  is  of  the  possibility 
of  synthetical  judgments  d  priori^  the  conditions  and  extent  of 
'  their  validity.  For  when  this  question  is  fully  decided,  it  can 
reach  its  aim  with  perfect  ease,  the  determination,  to  wit,  of 
the  extent  and  limits  of  the  pure  understanding. 

In  an  analytical  judgment  I  do  not  go  beyond  the  given 
conception,  in  order  to  arriye  at  some  decision  respecting  it. 
If  thef  judgment  is  affirmative,  I  predicate  of  the  conception 
only  that  which  was  already  cogitated  in  it ;  if  negative,  I 
merely  exclude  from  the  conception  its  contrary.  But  in  syn- 
thetical judgnients,  I  must  go  oeyond  the  given  conception, 
in  order  to  cogitate,  in  relation  with  it,  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  was  cogitated  in  it,  a  relation  which  is 
consequently  never  one  either  of  identity  or  contradiction,  and 
by  means  of  which  the  truth  o^  error  of  the  judgment  cannot 
be  discerned  merely  fi*om  the  judgment  itself. 

Granted  then,  that  we  must  go  out  beyond  a  given  concep- 
tion, in  order  to  compare  it  synthetically  with  another,  a  third 
thing  is  necessary,  in  which  alone  the  synthesis  of  two  con- 
ceptions can  originate.  Now  what  is  this  tertium  quid,  that 
is  to  be  the  medium  of  all  synthetical  judgments  ?  It  is  only 
a  complex,*  in  which  all  our  representations  are  contained, 
the  intermd  sense  to  wit,  and  its  form  h  priori,  Time« 

The  synthesis  of  our  representations  rests  upon  the  imagi- 
nation ;  their  synthetical  unity  (which  is  requisite  to  a  judg- 
ment), upon  the  unity  of  apperception.     In  this,  therefore,  is 
♦  Ittbegriir. 
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to  be  sought  the  possibility  of  synthetical  judgments,  and  as 
all  three  contain  the  sources  of  a  priori  representations,  the 
possibility  of  pure  synthetical  judgments  also  ;  nay,  they  are 
necessary  upon  these  grounds,  if  we  are  to  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  objects,  which  rests  solely  upon  the  synthesis  of  re- 
presentations. 

If  a  cognition  is  to  have  objective  reality,  that  is,  to  relate 
to  an  object,  and  possess  sense  and  meaning  in  respect  to  it, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  object  be  given  in  some  way  or  ano- 
ther. Without  this,  our  conceptions  are  empty,  and  we  may 
indeed  have  thought  by  means  of  them,  but  by  such  thinking,  we 
have  not,  in  fact,  cognized  anything,  we  have  merely  played 
with  representation.  To  give  an  object,  if  this  expression  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  to  present  the  object,  not  mediately 
but  immediately  in  intuition,  means  nothing  else  than  to  apply 
the  representation  of  it  to  experience,  be  that  experience  real 
or  only  possible.  Space  and  time  themselves,  pure  as  these 
conceptions  are  from  all  that  is  empirical,  and  certain  as  it  is 
that  they  are  represented  fully  h  priori  in  the  mind,  would  be 
completely  without  objective  validity,  and  without  sense  anci 
significance,  if  their  necessary  use  in  the  objects  of  experi- 
ence were  not  shewn.  Nay,  the  representation  of  them  is  a 
mere  schema,  that  always  relates  to  the  reproductive  imagina- 
tion, which  calls  up  the  objects  of  experience,  without  which 
they  have  no  meaning.  And  so  is  it  with  all  conceptiona 
without  distinction. 

The  poMibilitj/o/experience  is,  then,  that  which  gives  objective 
reality  to  all  our  h  priori  cognitions.  Now  experience  depends 
upon  the  synthetical  unity  of  phsenomena,  that  is,  upon  a 
synthesis  according  to  conceptions  of  the  object  of  phseno- 
mena  in  general,  a  synthesis  without  which  experience  never 
could  become  knowledge,  but  would  be  merely  a  rhapsody  of 
perceptions,  never  fitting  together  into  any  connected  text, 
according  to  rules  of  a  thoroughly  united  (possible)  conscious- 
ness, and  therefore  never  subjected  to  the  transcendental  and 
necessary  unity  of  apperception.  Experience  has  therefore 
for  a  foundation,  li  priori  principles  of  its  form,  that  is  to 
say,  general  rules  of  unity  in  the  synthesis  of  phenomena, 
the  objective  reality  of  which  rules,  as  necessary  conditions — 
even  of  the  possibility  of  experience — can  always  be  shewn  in 
experience.    But  apart  from  this  relation,  i  priori  synthetical 
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propositions  are  absolutely  impossible,  because  they  hare  no 
thinl  term,  that  u,  no  pure  object,  in  which  the  synthetical 
unity  can  exhibit  tJie  objective  reahty  of  its  conceptions. 

Although,  then,  respecting  space,  or  the  forms  which  pro- 
ductive imagination  describes  therein,  we  do  cognize  much 
d  priori  in  synthetical  judgments,  and  are  really  in  no  need 
of  experience  for  this  purpose,  such  knowledge  would  never- 
theless amount  to  nothing  but  a  busy  trifling  with  a  mere 
chimera,  were  not  space  to  be  considered  as  the  condition 
of  the  phsenomena  which  constitute  the  material  of  ex- 
ternal experience.  Hence  those  pure  synthetical  judgments 
do  relate,  though  but  mediately,  to  possible  experience,  or 
rather  to  the  possibility  of  experience,  and  upon  that  alone 
is  founded  the  objective  validity  of  their  synthesis. 

While  then,  on  the  one  hand,  experience,  as  empirical  syn- 
thesis, is  the  only  possible  mode  of  cognition  which  gives 
reality  to  all  other  synthesis  ;*  on  the  other  hand,  this  latter 
synthesis,  as  cognition  h  priori,  possesses  truth,  that  is,  ac- 
cordance with  its  object,  oidy  in  so  far  as  it  contains  nothing 
more  than  what  is  necessary  to  the  synthetical  unity  of  ex- 
perience. 

Accordingly,  the  supreme  principle  of  all  synthetical  judg- 
ments is  :  Every  object  is  subject  to  the  necessary  conditions 
of  the  synthetical  unity  of  the  manifold  of  intuition  in  a 
possible  experience. 

A  priori  synthetical  judgments  are  possible,  when  we  ap- 
ply the  formal  conditions  of  the  ^  priori  intuition,  the  synthe- 
sis of  the  imagination,  and  the  necessary  unity  of  that  syn- 
thesis in  a  transcendental  apperception,  to  a  possible  cognition 
of  experience,  and  say  :  The  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  ej?- 
perience  in  general,  are  at  the  same  time  conditions  of  the  pos- 
sihUity  of  t^e  objects  of  experience,  and  have,  for  that  reason, 
objective  validity  in  an  ^  priori  synthetical  judgment. 

*  Mental  syntbesu. — TV.  < 
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SECTION  THIKD. 
Systematic  Representation  of  all  Synthetical  Principles  thereof. 

That  principles  exist  at  aU  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  pure 
understanding,  which  is  not  only  the  fiicalty  of  rules  in  regard 
to  that  which  happens,  but  is  even  the  source  of  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  every  thing  that  can  be  presented  to  us  as  an 
object  is  necessarily  subject  to  rules,  because  without  such 
rules  we  never  could  attain  to  cognition  of  an  object.  Even 
the  laws  of  nature,  if  they  are  contemplated  as  principles  of 
the  empirical  use  of  the  understanding,  possess  idso  a  charac- 
teristic of  necessity,  and  we  may  therefore  at  least  expect  them 
to  be  determined  upon  grounds  which  are  valid  d  priori  and 
antecedent  to  all  experience.  But  all  laws  of  nature,  without 
distinction,  are  subject  to  higher  principles  of  the  under^ 
standing,  inasmuch  as  the  former  are  merely  applicationa  of 
the  latter  to  particular  cases  of  experience.  These  higher 
principles  alone  therefore  give  the  conception,  which  contains 
the  necessary  condition,  and,  as  it  were,  the  exponent  of  a 
rule ;  experience,  on  the  oiher  hand,  gives  the  case  which 
comes  under  the  rule. 

There  is  no  danger  of  our  mistaking  merely  empirical  prin- 
ciples for  principles  of  the  pure  understanding,  or  convenely ; 
for  the  character  of  necessity,  according  to  conceptions  which 
distinguishes  the  latter,  and  the  absence  of  this  m  every  em- 
pirical proposition,  how  extensively  valid  soever  it  may  be,  ia  a 
perfect  safeguard  against  confounding  them.  There  are,  how- 
ever, pure  principles  h  priori,  which  nevertheless  I  should  not 
ascribe  to  the  pure  understanding — ^for  this  reason,  that  they 
are  not  derived  from  pure  conceptions,  but  (although  by  the 
mediation  of  the  understanding)  from  pure  intuitions.  But 
understanding  is  the  faculty  of  conceptions.  Such  principles 
mathematical  science  possesses,  but  their  application  to  ex- 
perience, consequently  their  objective  validity,  nay  the  possi- 
bility of  such  h  priori  synthetical  cognitions  (the  deduction 
thereof)  rests  entirely  upon  the  pure  understanding. 

On  this  account^  I  shidl  not  reckon  among  my  principles 
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those  of  mathematics;  though  I  shall  inclade  those  upon 
the  possihility  and  objectiTe  validity  h  priori^  of  principles  of 
the  mathematical  science,  which,  consequently,  are  to  be  looked 
npon  88  the  principle  of  these,  and  which  proceed  i&om  oon- 
cqitions  to  intuitioii,  and  not  from  intuition  to  conceptions. 

In  the  application  of  the  pore  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing to  possible  experience,  the  employment  of  their  syn- 
thesis is  either  nuUhematicai  or  dynamical,  for  it  is  directed 
partly  on  the  intukum  alone,  partly  on  the  eaiaience  of  a  pheno- 
menon. But  the  d  priori  conditions  of  intuition  are  in  relation 
to  a  possible  experience  absolutely  necessary,  those  of  the  ex- 
istence of  objects  of  a  possible  empirical  intuition  are  in  them- 
aelves  contingent  Hence  the  principles  of  the  mathematical 
Dse  of  the  categories  will  possess  a  diaracter  of  absolute 
necessity,  that  is,  will  be  apodeictic  ;  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  dynamical  use,  the  character  of  an  d  priori  necessity 
indeed,  but  only  under  the  condition  of  empirical  thought  in 
an  experience,  therefore  only  mediately  and  indirectly.  Con- 
sequently they  will  not  possess  that  immediate  evidence  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  former,  although  their  application  to  experience 
does  not,  for  that  reason,  lose  its  truth  and  certitude.  But  of 
this  point  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  system  of  principles. 

The  table  of  the  categories  is  naturally  our  guide  to  the 
table  of  principles,  because  these  are  nothlng.else  than  rules 
for  the  objective  employment  of  the  former.  Accordingly, 
all  principles  of  the  pure  understanding  i 


1. 

Axioms  of 

Intuition. 

2. 

3. 

Akticepatioks 

Akalooies 

of 

of 

Perception. 

4. 

POSTTTLATES  of 

Enq)irical  Thought 
in  general. 

These  appellations  I  have  chosen  advisedly,  in  order  that 
we  might  not  lose  sight  of  tihe  distinctions  in  respect  of  the 
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evidence  and  the  employment  of  these  principles.  It  will, 
however,  soon  appear  that — ^a  fact  which  concerns  both  the 
evidence  of  these  principles,  and  the  h  priori  determination  of 
phsenomena — ^according  to  the  categories  of  Quantity  and 
Quality  (if  we  attend  merely  to  the  form  of  these),  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  categories  are  distinguishable  from  those  of  the 
two  others,  inasmuch  as  the  former  are  possessed  of  an  intui- 
tive, but  the  latter  of  a  merely  discursive,  though  in  both 
instances  a  complete  certitude.  I  shall  therefore  call  the 
former  mathetnatical,*  and  the  latter  dynamical  principles. f 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  by  these  terms  I  mean, 
just  as  little  in  the  one  case  the  principles  of  mathematics, 
as  those  of  gemral  (physical)  dynamics,  in  the  other.  I  have 
here  in  view  merely  the  principles  of  the  pure  understanding, 
in  their  application  to  the  internal  sense,  (without  distinction 
of  the  representations  given  therein),  by  meanfr  of  which  the 
sciences  of  mathematics  and  dynamics  become  possible.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  named  these  principles  rather  with  reference 
to  their  application,  than  their  content ;  and  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the 
table. 

I. 

I  ,  v^^^  Axioms  op  Inttjitiok. 

The  principle  of  these  is,  "All  Intuitions  are  Extensive 
Quantities" 

/'  *  Maihetnaticalfyf  in  the  Kantian  sense. — TV. 

/     t  All  combination  (conjunctio)  is  either  composition  (con^tontio)  or 
/  connection  {nexus).    The  former  is  the  synthesis  of  a  manifold,  the  parts 
/   of  which  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  each  other.    For  example,  the  two 
I    triangles  into  which  a  square  is  divided  by  a  diagonal,  do  not  necessarily 
I    belong  to  each  other,  and  of  this  kind  is  the  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous 
I    in  every  thing  that  can  be  mathematicaUy  considered.    This  synthesis 
/     can  be  divided  into  those  of  aggregation  and  coaUtion,  the  former  of  which 
I     is  applied  to  extensive,  the  latter  to  intensive  quantities.    The  second  sort 
/      of  combination  (nexus)  is  the  synthesis  of  a  manifold,  in  so  far  as  its  parts 
^     do  belong  necessarily  to  each  other  $  for  example,  the  accident  to  a  sub- 
stance, or  the  effect  to  the  cause.    Consequently  it  is  a  synthesiB  of  that 
which,  though  heterogeneous,  is  represented  as  connected,  a  priori.    This 
combination^ — not  an  arbitrary  one — I  entitle  dynamical,  because  it  con- 
cerns the  connection  of  the  existence  of  the  manifold.    This,  again,  may 
be  divided  into  the  physical  synthesis  of  the  phsenomena  among  each 
other,  and  the  metaphysical  synthesis,  or  the  connection  oi  phsenomena 
a  priori  in  the  faculty  of  cognition. 


V;' 
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All  pheenomena  coatain,  as  regards  their  form,  an  intuition  in 
space  and  time,  which  lies  a  priori  at  the  foundation  of  all  with- 
out exception.  Phienomena,  therefore,  cannot  be  apprehended, 
that  is,  received  into  empirical  consciousness  otherwise  than 
throng  tlie  synthesis  of  a  manifold,  through  which  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  determinate  space  or  time  are  generated ;  that 
is  to  say,  through  the  composition  of  the  homogeneous,  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  synthetical  unity  of  this  manifold 
(homogeneous).  Now  the  consciousness  of  a  homogeneous 
manifold  in  intuition,  in  so  far  as  thereby  the  representation 
of  an  object  is  rendered  possible,  is  the  concepti#i  of  a  quan- 
tity {quanti).  Consequently,  even  the  perception  of  an  object 
as  phsenomenon  is  possible  only  through  the  same  synthetical 
unity  of  the  manifold  of  the  given  sensuous  intuition,  through 
which  the  unity  of  the  composition  of  the  homogeneous  mani- 
fold in  the  conception  of  a  quantity  is  cogitated  f  that  is  to 
say,  all  phsenomena  are  quantities,  and  extensive  quantities, 
because  as  intuitions  in  space  or  time,  they  must  be  repre- 
sented by  means  of  the  same  synthesis,  through  which  space 
and  time  themselves  are  determined. 

An  extensive  quantity  I  call  that  wherein  the  representa- 
tion of  the  parts  renders  possible  (and  therefore  necessarily 
antecedes)  the  representation  of  the  whole.  I  cannot  repre- 
sent to  myself  any  line,  however  small,  without  drawing  it  in 
thought,  that  is,  without  generating  from  a  point  all  its  parts 
one  after  another,  and  in  this  way  alone  producing  this  intui- 
tion. Precisely  the  same  is  the  case  with  every,  even  the 
smallest  portion  of  time.  I  cogitate  therein  only  the  succes- 
sive progress  from  one  moment  to  another,  and  hence,  by 
means  of  the  dififerent  portions  of  time  and  the  addition  of 
them,  a  determinate  quantity  of  time  is  produced.  As  the 
pure  intuition  in  all  phsenomena  is  either  time  or  space,  so  is 
every  phsenomenon  in  its  character  of  intuition  an  extensive 
quantity,  inasmuch  as  it  can  only  be  cognized  in  our  appre- 
hension by  successive  synthesis  (from  part  to  part).  All 
phsenomena  are,  accordingly,  to  be  considered  as  aggregates, 
that  is,  as  a  collection  of  previously  given  parts ;  which  is  not 
the  case  with  every  sort  of  quantities,  but  oidy  with  those 
which  are  represented  and  apprehended  by  us  as  extensive. 
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On  this  Buccessiye  synthesis  of  the  productiye  imagination, 
in  the  generation  of  figures,  is  founded  the  mathematics  of 
extension,  or  geometry,  with  its  axioms,  which  express  the 
conditions  of  sensuous  intuition  H  priori,  under  which  alone 
the  schema  of  a  pure  conception  of  external  intuition  can 
exist ;  for  example,  *'  between  two  points  only  one  straight 
line  is  possible,"  "  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,** 
&c.  These  are  the  axioms  which  properly  relate  only  to 
quantities  (quanta)  as  such. 

But,  as  regards  the  quantity  of  a  thing  (quantitas),  that  is 
to  say,  the  answer  to  the  question,  How  large  is  this  or  that 
object?  although,  in  respect  to  this  question,  we  hare  vari- 
ous proposiKons  synthetical  and  immediately  certain  (tucfe- 
monstrabilia) ;  we  have,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  no 
axioms.  For  example,  the  propositions,  *'  If  equak  be  added 
to  equals,  the  wholes  are  equfd ;"  "  If  equals  be  taken  from 
equals,  the  remainders  are  equal ;"  are  analytical,  because  I 
am  immediately  conscious  of  the  identity  of  the  ptoduc- 
tion  of  the  one  quantity  with  the  production  of  the  other ; 
whereas  axioms  must  be  it  priori  synthetical  propositionB. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  self-evident  propositions  as  to  the 
relation  of  numbers,  are  certainly  synthetical,  but  not  uni* 
versal,  like  those  of  geometry,  and  for  this  reason  cannot 
be  called  axioms,  but  numerical  formulee.  That  7  4-  5  ^ss  12, 
is  not  an  analytical  proposition.  For  neither  in  the  represen- 
tation of  seven,  nor  of  five,  nor  of  the  composition  of  the  two 
numbers,  do  I  cogitate  the  number  twelve.  (Whether  I  cogitate 
the  number  in  the  addition  of  both,  is  not  at  present  the  que»* 
tion ;  for  in  the  case  of  an  analytical  proposition,  the  only 
point  is,  whether  I  really  cogitate  the  predicate  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  subject.)  But  although  the  proposition  ia 
synthetical,  it  is  nevertheless  only  a  singular  proposition.  In 
so  far  as  regard  is  here  had  merely  to  the  synthesii  of  the 
homogeneous  (the  units),  it  cannot  take  place  .except  in  one 
manner,  although  our  use  of  these  numbers  is  afterwards  ge- 
neral. If  I  say,  *' A  triangle  can  be  constructed  with  time 
lines,  any  two  of  which  taken  together  are  greater  than  the 
third,"  I  exercise  merely  the  pure  function  of  the  productive 
imagination,  which  may  draw  the  lines  longer  or  shorter,  and 
construct  the  angles  at  its  pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  the 
number  seven  is  possible  only  in  one  manner,  and  so  is  like* 
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wise  the  number  twelve,  which  results  from  the  synthesis  of 
seven  and  five.  Such  propositions,  then,  cannot  be  termed 
axiomB  (fcnr  in  that  case  we  should  have  an  infinity  of  these), 
bat  numerical  formulae. 

"niifl  transcendental  principle  of  the  mathemalaes  of  phe- 
nomena greatly  enlarges  our  it  priori  cognition.  For  it  is  by 
this  principle  alone  that  pure  mathematicB  is  rendered  appli- 
cable in  all  its  precision  to  objects  of  experience,  and  without 
it  the  validity  of  this  application  would  not  be  so  self-evident ; 
on  the  contrary,  contradictions  and  confusions  have  often  arisen 
on  this  very  point.  Phenomena  are  not  things  in  themselves. 
Empirical  intuition  is  possible  only  through  pure  intuition 
(of  space  and  time) ;  consequently,  what  geometry  affirms  of 
the  latter,  is  indisputably  valid  of  the  former.  All  evasions, 
sudi  as  the  statement  that  objects  of  sense  do  not  conform  to 
the  rules  of  construction  in  space  (for  example,  to  the  rule  of  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  lines  or  angles),  must  hUl  to  the  ground. 
For,  if  these  objections  hold  good,  we  deny  to  space,  and  with 
it  to  all  mathematics,  objective  validity,  and  no  longer  know 
wherefore,  and  how  far,  mathematics  can  be  applied  to  phae- 
nomena.  The  synthesis  of  i^aces  and  times  as  the  essential 
form  of  all  intuition,  is  that  which  renders  possible  the  appre- 
hension of  a  phsenomenon,  and  therefore  every  external  expe- 
rience, consequently  all  cognition  of  the  objects  of  experience ; 
and  whatever  mathematics  in  its  pure  use  proves  of  the  former, 
must  necessarily  hold  good  of  the  latter.  All  objections  are 
but  the  chicaneries  of  an  ill-instructed  reason,  which  errone- 
ously thinks  to  hberate  the  objects  of  sense  from  the  formal 
conditions  of  our  sensibility,  and  represents  these,  although 
mere  phsenomena,  as  things  in  themselves,  presented  as  such 
to  our  understandings.  But  in  this  case,  no  d,  priori  syn- 
thetical cognition  of  diem  could  be  possible,  consequently  not 
through  pure  concepticms  of  space,  and  the  science  which 
determines  these  conceptions,  that  is  to  say,  geometify,  would 
itself  be  impossible. 

II. 

AimciPATiGNs  OF  Perception. 

The  principle  of  these  is,  "In  all  phenomena  the  Real,  that 
tphkh  is  an  object  of  sensation,  has  Intensive  Quantity,  that  is,  has 
SI  Degree.** 
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Pboop. 

Perception  is  empirical  consdoosness,  that  is  to  say,  a  con- 
sciousness, which  contains  an  element  of  sensation.  Pheenomena 
as  objects  of  perception  are  not  pure,  that  is,  merely  formal  in- 
tuitions, like  space  and  time,  for  they  cannot  be  perceived  in 
themselves.*  They  contain,  then,  over  and  above  the  intui- 
tion, the  materials  for  an  object  (through  which  is  represented 
something  existing  in  space  or  time),  that  is  to  say^  they  con- 
tain the  real  of  sensation,  as  a  representation  merely  subjec- 
tive, which  gives  us  merely  the  consciousness  that  the  subject 
is  affected,  and  which  we  refer  to  some  external  object.  Now, 
a  gradual  transition  from  empirical  consciousness  to  pure  con- 
sciousness is  possible,  inasmuch  as  the  real  in  this  conscious- 
ness entirely  evanishes,  and  there  remains  a  merely  formal 
consciousness  {ct priori)  of  the  manifold  in  time  and  space; 
consequentiy  there  is  possible  a  synthesis  also  of  the  production 
of  the  quantity  of  a  sensation  from  its  commencement,  that  ia, 
firom  the  pure  intuition  =  0  onwards,  up  to  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  sensation.  Now  as  sensation  in  itself  is  not  an  objective 
representation,  and  in  it  is  to  be  found  neither  the  intuition  of 
space  nor  of  time,  it  cannot  possess  any  extensive  quantity,  and 
yet  there  does  belong  to  it  a  quantity  (and  tiiat  by  means  of  its 
apprehension,  in  which  empirical  consciousness  can  within  a 
certain  time  rise  from  nothmg  =  0  up  to  its  given  amount), 
consequentiy  an  intensive  quantity.  And  thus  we  must  ascribe 
intensive  quantity,  that  is,  a  degree  of  influence  on  sense  to 
all  objects  of  perception,  in  so  far  as  this  perception  contains 
sensation. 

All  cognition,  by  means  of  which  I  am  enabled  to  cognite 
and  determine  ^  priori  what  belongs  to  empirical  cognition, 
may  be  called  an  Anticipation  ;  and  without  doubt  this  is  the 
sense  in  which  Epicurus  employed  his  expression  vpokn^ts. 
But  as  there  is  in  pheenomena  something  which  is  never  cog- 
nized it  priori,  which  on  this  account  constitutes  the  proper 
difference  between  pure  and  empirical  cognition,  that  ia  to 
say,  sensation  (as  the  matter  of  perception),  it  follows,  that 
sensation  .is  just  that  element  in  cognition  which  cannot  be  ftt 

*  They  can  be  perceived  only  as  phenomena,  and  some  part  of  them 
must  always  belong  to  the  non^o  ;  whereas  pure  intuitions  are  entirely 
Uie  products  cnT  the  mind  itself,  and  as  such  are  cognized  tn  tkemttioet. — TV. 
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all  anticipated.  On  the  other  hand,  -we  might  very  well  term 
the  pure  determinations  in  space  and  time,  as  well  in  regard 
to  figure  as  to  Quantity,  anticipations  of  phienomena,  because 
they  represent  a  priori  that  wluch  may  always  be  given  d/Mw* 
tenon  in  experience.  But  suppose  that  in  every  sensation,  as 
sensation  in  general,  without  any  particular  sensation  being 
thought  of,  there  existed  something  which  could  be  cognized 
aprioriy  this  would  deserve  to  be  called  anticipation  in  a  special 
sense — special,  because  it  may  seem  surprising  to  forestall 
experience,  in  that  which  concerns  the  matter  of  experience, 
and  which  we  can  only  derive  from  itself.  Yet  such  really  is 
the  case  here. 

Apprehension,*  by  means  of  sensation  alone,  fills  only  one 
moment,  that  is,  if  I  do  not  take  into  consideration  a  succes" 
sion  of  many  sensations.  As  that  in  the  pheenomenon,  the 
apprehension  of  which  is  not  a  successive  synthesis  advancing 
from  parts  to  an  entire  representation,  sensation  has  therefore 
no  extensive  quantity ;  the  want  of  sensation  in  a  moment  of 
time  would  represent  it  as  empty,  consequently  =  0.  That 
which  in  the  empirical  intuition  corresponds  to  sensation  is  rea- 
lity (realitas  pfuBnomenon)^  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
absence  of  it,  negation  =  0.  Now  every  sensation  is  capable 
of  a  diminution,  so  that  it  can  decrease,  and  thus  gradually 
disappear.  Therefore,  between  reaUty  in  a  pheenomenon  and 
negation,  there  exists  a  continuous  concatenation  of  many  pos- 
sible intermediate  sensations,  the  difference  of  which  from 
each  other  is  always  smaller  than  that  between  the  given  sen- 
sation and  zero,  or  complete  negation.  That  is  to  say,  the 
real  in  a  pheenomenon  has  always  a  quantity,  which  however  is 
not  discoverable  in  Apprehension,  inasmuch  as  Apprehension 
takes  place  by  means  of  mere  sensation  in  one  instant,  and 
not  by  the  successive  synthesis  of  many  sensations,  and  there- 
fore does  not  progress  from  parts  to  the  whole.  Consequently, 
it  has  a  quantity,  but  not  an  extensive  quantity. 

Now  that  quantity  which  is  apprehended  only  as  unity,  and 
in  which  plurality  can  be  represented  only  by  approximation 
to  negation  =  0,  I  term  intensive  quantity.  Consequently,  rea- 
lity in  a  pheenomenon  has  intensive  quantity,  that  is,  a  degree. 

*  Apprehension  is  the  Kantian  word  for  perception,  in  the  largest  sense 
ia  which  we  employ  that  term.  It  is  the  genus  which  includes  under  it 
AS  species,  perception  proper  and  sensation  proper. — TV. 
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If  we  consid^  this  reality  as  oa«se  (be  it  of  seosatioii  ot  of 
another  reality  ia  the  phflenomenon,  for  example,  a  change)  ; 
we  call  the  degree  of  reality  in  its  character  of  cause  a  momen- 
tum, for  example,  the  momentum  of  weight ;  and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  degree  only  indicates  that  quantity  the  appre- 
hension of  which  is  not  successive,  but  instantaneous.  This, 
however,  I  touch  upon  only  in  passing,  for  with  Causality  I 
have  at  present  nothing  to  do^ 

Accordingly,  every  sensation,  consequently  every  reality  in. 
phaenomena,  however  small  it  may  be,  has  a  degree,  that  is,  aa 
intensive  quantity,  which  may  always  be  lessened,  and  between 
reality  and  negation  there  exists  a  continuous  connection  of 
possible  reaUties,  and  possible  smaller  perceptions.  Every 
colour — for  example,  red — has  a  degree,  which,  be  it  ever  so 
smaU,  is  never  the  smallest,  and  so  is  it  always  with  heat,  the 
momentum  of  weight,  &c. 

This  property  of  quantities,  according  to  which  no  part  of 
them  is  the  smallest  possible  (no  part  simple*),  is  called  their 
continuity.  Space  and  time  are  quanta  cofUimiOy  because  no 
part  of  them  can  be  given,  without  enclosing  it  within  bound- 
aries (points  and  moments),  consequentiy,  this  given  part  ia 
itself  a  space  or  a  time.  Space,  therefore,  consists  only  of 
spaces,  and  time  of  times.  Points  and  moments  are  only 
boundaries,  that  is,  the  mere  places  or  positions  of  their  limi- 
tation. But  places  always  presuppose  intuitions  which  are 
to  limit  or  determine  them;  and  we  cannot  conceive  either 
space  or  time  composed  of  constituent  parts  which  are  given 
before  space  or  time.  Such  quantities  may  also  be  called 
flowing,  because  the  synthesis  (of  the  productive  imagination) 
in  the  production  of  these  Quantities  is  a  progression  in  time, 
the  continuity  of  which  we  are  accustomed  to  indicate  by  the 
expression  flowing. 

All  phaenomena,  then,  are  continuous  quantities,  ia  respect 
both  to  intuition  and  mere  perception  (sensation,  and  with 
it  reality).  In  the  former  case  they  are  extensive  quanti- 
ties; in  the  latter,  intensive.  When  the  synthesis  of  the 
manifold  of  a  phsenomenon  is  interrupted,  there  results  merely 
an  aggregate  of  several  phaenomena,  and  not  properly  a  phse- 
nomenon  as  a  quantity,  which  is  not  produced  by  the  mere 
continuation  of  the  productive  synthesis  of  a  certain  kindi  bat 
*  Simplex.— 7V» 
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by  the  repetition  of  a  synthesis  alwap  ceasing.  For  example^ 
if  I  call  thirteen  dollars  a  sum  or  quantity  of  money,  I  employ 
the  term  quite  correctly,  inasmuch  as  I  understand  by  thirteen 
dolLiTB  the  value  of  a  mark  in  standard  silver,  which  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  continuous  quantity,  in  which  no  part  is  the  smallest, 
but  every  part  might  constitute  a  piece  of  money,  which  would 
contain  material  for  still  smaller  pieces.  If,  however,  by  the 
words  thirteen  dollars  I  understand  so  many  coins  (be  their 
value  in  silver  what  it  may),  it  would  be  quite  erroneous  to 
use  the  expression  a  quantity  of  dollars ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
must  call  them  aggregate,  that  is,  a  number  of  coins.  And  as 
in  every  number  we  must  have  unity  as  the  foundation,  so  a 
phaenomenon  taken  as  unity  is  a  quantity,  and  as  such  always 
a  continuous  quantity  (quantum  continuum). 

Now,  seeing  all  phsenomena,  whether  considered  as  extensive 
or  intensive,  are  continuous  quantities,  the  proposition,   ''  All 
change  (transition  of  a  thing  from  one  state  into  another)  is  con- 
tinuous," might  be  proved  here  easily,  and  with  mathematical 
evidence,  were  it  not  that  the  causality  of  a  change  lies  entirely 
beyond  the  bounds  of  a  transcendental  philosophy,  and  presup- 
poses empirical  principles.     For  of  the  possibility  of  a  cause 
which  changes  the  condition  of  things,  that  is,  which  de- 
termines them  to  the  contrary  of  a  certain  given  state,  the  under- 
standing gives  us  h  priori  no  knowledge;  not  merely  because  it 
has  no  insight  into  the  possibility  of  it  (for  such  insight  is  ab- 
sent in  several  cL  priori  cognitions),  but  because  the  notion  of 
change  concerns  only  certain  determinations  of  phaenomena, 
which  experience  alone  can  acquaint  us  with,  while  their 
cause  lies  in  the  unchangeable.      But  seeing  that  we  have 
nothing  which  we  could  here  employ  but  the  pure  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  all  possible  experience,  among  which 
of  course  nothing  empirical  can  be  admitted,  we  dare  not, 
without  injuring  the  unity  of  our  system,  anticipate  general 
physical  science,  which  is  built  upon  certain  fundamental 
experiences. 

NeTertheless,  we  are  in  no  want  of  proofs  of  the  great  in- 
flueuce  which  the  principle  above  developed  exercises  in  the 
anticipation  of  perceptions,  and  even  in  supplying  the  want 
of  them,  80  far  as  to  shield  us  against  the  false  conclusions 
which  otherwise  we  might  rashly  draw. 

If  all  reality  in  perception  has  a  degree,  between  which  and 
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negation  there  is  an  endless  sequence  of  eyer  smaller  degrees, 
and  if  nevertheless  every  sense  mast  have  a  determinate  degree 
of  receptivity  for  sensations ;  no  perception,  and  consequently 
no  experience  is  possible,  which  can  prove,  either  immediately 
or  mediately,  an  entire  absence  of  all  reality  in  a  phsenomenon  ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  draw  from  experience 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  empty  space  or  of  empty  time. 
For  in  the  first  place,  an  entire  absence  of  reality  in  a  sensuous 
intuition  cannot  of  coarse  be  an  object  of  perception ;  secondly, 
such  absence  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  contemplation  of 
any  single  pheeuomenon,  and  the  di£ference  of  the  degrees  in 
its  reality ;  nor  ought  it  ever  to  be  admitted  in  explanation 
of  any  pbeenomenon.  For  if  even  the  complete  intuition  of  a 
determinate  space  or  time  is  thoroughly  real,  that  is,  if  no*  part 
thereof  is  empty,  yet  because  every  reality  has  its  degree, 
which,  with  the  extensive  quantity  of  the  phsenomenon  un- 
changed, can  diminish  through  endless  gradations  down  to 
nothing  (the  void),  there  must  be  infinitely  graduated  degrees, 
with  which  space  or  time  is  filled,  and  the  intensive  quantity  in 
difierent  phsenomena  maybe  smaller  or  greater,  although  the  ex- 
tensive quantity  of  the  intuition  remains  equal  and  unaltered. 
We  shall  give  an  example  of  this.  Almost  all  natural  philo- 
sophers, remarking  a  great  difiierence  in  the  quantity  of  the 
matter  *  of  different  kinds  in  bodies  with  the  same  volume 
(partly  on  account  of  the  momentum  of  gravity  or  weight, 
partly  on  account  of  the  momentum  of  resistance  to  other 
bodies  in  motion),  conclude  unanimously,  that  this  volume 
(extensive  quantity  of  the  phsenomenon)  must  be  void  in  all 
bodies,  although  in  different  proportion.  But  who  would  sus- 
pect that  these  for  the  most  part  mathematical  and  mechanical 
inquirers  into  nature  should  ground  this  conclusion  solely 
on  a  metaphysical  hypothesis— a  sort  of  hypothesis  which  they 
profess  to  disparage  and  avoid  ?  Yet  this  they  do,  in  assuming 
that  the  real  in  space  (I  must  not  here  call  it  impenetrability  or 
weight,  because  these  are  empirical  conceptions)  is  always  iden- 
tical, and  can  only  be  distinguished  according  to  its  extensive 
quantity,  that  is,  multiplicity.  Now  to  this  presupposition,  for 
which  they  can  have  no  ground  in  experience,  and  which  conse- 
quently is  merely  metaphysical,  I  oppose  a  transcendental  de- 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  Kant  means  by  matter,  that  which  in 
the  object  corresponda  to  sensatioii  in  the  subject — ^the  real  in  a  plucno- 
Bienon.~7V. 
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iDODstration,  which  it  is  trae  will  not  explain  the  di£ference  in 
the  filling  up  of  spaces,  but  which  nevertheless  completely  does 
away  with  the  supposed  necessity  of  the  above-mentioned  pre- 
supposition that  we  cannot  explain  the  said  di£ference  otherwise 
than  by  the  hypothesis  of  empty  spaces.     This  demonstration, 
moreover,  has  the  merit  of  setting  the  understanding  at  liberty  to 
conceive  this  distinction  in  a  different  manner,  if  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  requires  any  such  hypothesis.     For  we  perceive  that 
although  two  equal  spaces  may  be  completely  filled  by  matters 
altogether  different,  so  that  in  neither  of  them  is  there  left  a 
single  point  wherein  matter  is  not  present,  nevertheless,  every 
reidity  has  its  degree  (of  resistance  or  of  weight),  which,  without 
diminution  of  the  extensive  quantity,  can  become  less  and  less 
ad  infinitum,  before  it  passes  into  nothingness  and  disappears. 
Thus  an  expansion  which  fills  a  space — for  example,  caloric,  or 
any  other  reality  in  the  phsenomenal  world — can  decrease  in 
its  degrees  to  infinity,  yet  without  leaving  the  smallest  part  of 
the  space  empty  ;  on  the  contrary,  filling  it  with  those  lesser 
degrees,  as  completely  as  another  phsenomenon  could  with 
greater.     My  intention  here  is  by  no  means  to  maintain  that 
this  is  really  the  case  with  the  difference  of  matters,  in  regard 
to  their  specific  gravity ;  I  wish  only  to  prove,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  pure  understanding,  that  the  nature  of  our  per- 
ceptions makes  such  a  mode  of  explanation  possible,  and  that 
it  is  erroneous  to  regard  the  real  in  a  pheenomenon  as  equal 
quo€ui  its  degree,  and  different  only  quoad  its  aggregation  and 
extensive  quantity,  and  this,  too,  on  the  pretended  authority 
of  an  h  priori  principle  of  the  understanding. 

Nevertheless,  this  principle  of  the  anticipation  of  perception 
mnst  somewhat  startle  an  enquirer  whom  initiation  into  tran- 
scendental philosophy  has  rendered  cautious.     We  may  natu- 
rally entertain  some  doubt  whether  or  not  the  understanding 
can  enounce  any  such  synthetical  proposition  as  that  respecting 
the  degree  of  all  reality  in  pheenomena,  and  consequently  the 
possibility  of  the  internal  difference  of  sensation  itself — ab- 
straction being  made  of  its  empirical  quality.     Thus  it  is  a 
question  not  unworthy  of  solutiou :  How  the  understanding 
can  pronounce  synthetically  and  d  priori  respecting  phaeno- 
mena,  and  thus  anticipate  these,  even  in  that  which  is  pecu- 
liarly and  merely  empirical,  that,  namely,  which  concerns  sen- 
sation itself? 

K  2 
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The  quality  of  sensation  is  in  all  cases  merely  empirical, 
and  cannot  be  represented  ct  priori  (for  example,  colours,  taste, 
&c).  But  the  real — that  which  corresponds  to  sensation — 
in  opposition  to  negation=0,  only  represents  something  the 
conception  of  which  in  itself  contains  a  being  (ein  seyn), 
and  signifies  nothing  but  the  synthesis  in  an  empirical  con- 
sciousness. That  is  to  say,  the  empirical  consciousness  in 
the  internal  sense  can  be  raised  from  0  to  every  higher 
degree,  so  that  the  very  same  extensive  quantity  of  intuition, 
an  illuminated  surface,  for  example,  excites  as  great  a  sen- 
sation as  an  aggregate  of  many  other  surfaces  less  illumi- 
nated. We  can  therefore  make  complete  abstraction  of  the 
extensive  quantity  of  a  phenomenon,  and  represent  to  our- 
selves in  the  mere  sensation  in  a  certain  momentum,"*  a  syn- 
thesis of  homogeneous  ascension  from  0  up  to  the  given 
empirical  consciousness.  All  sensations  therefore  as  such  are 
given  only  cL  posteriori,  but  this  property  thereof,  namely, 
that  they  have  a  degree,  can  be  known  cL  priori.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  in  respect  to  quantities  in  general,  we  can 
cognize  h  priori  only  a  single  quality,  namely,  continuity ;  but 
in  respect  to  all  quality  (the  real  in  phsenomena),  we  cannot 
cognize  d  priori  any  thing  more  than  the  intensive  quantity 
thereof,  namely,  that  they  have  a  degree.  All  else  is  left  to 
experience. 

III. 

ANALOGIES  OE  EXPEBIENOE. 

The   principle   of   these   is :  Experience  is  possible  only 
through  the  itpresentation  of  a  necessary  connection  of  per- 
ceptions.        '  ■ 
Peoof. 

Experience  is  an  empirical  cognition ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
cognition  which  determines  an  object  by  means  of  perceptions. 
It  is  therefore  a  synthesis  of  perceptions,  a  synthesis  which  is 
not  itself  contained  in  perception,  but  which  contains  the 
synthetical  unity  of  the  manifold  of  perception  in  a  consci- 

•  The  particular  degree  of  **  reality,"  that  is,  the  particular  power  or 
intensive  quantity  in  the  cause  of  a  sensation,  for  example,  redness, 
weight,  &c.,  is  called  in  the  Kantian  terminology,  its  moment.  The  term 
momentum  which  we  employ,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  word  com- 
monly employed  in  natural  science.^  TV. 
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ousness ;  and  this  unity  constitutes  the  essential  of  our  cog- 
nition of  objects  of  the  senses,  that  is,  of  experience  (not 
merely  of  intuition  or  sensation).  Now  in  experience  our 
perceptions  come  together  contingently,  so  that  no  character 
of  necessity  in  their  connexion  appears,  or  can  appear  from 
the  perceptions  themselves,  because  apprehension  is  only  a 
placing  together  of  the  manifold  of  empirical  intuition,  and 
no  representation  of  a  necessity  in  the  connected  existence  of 
the  pheenomena  which  apprehension  brings  together,  is  to  be 
discovered  therein.  But  as  experience  is  a  cognition  of 
objects  by  means  of  perceptions,  it  follows  that  the  relation  of 
the  existence  of  the  manifold  must  be  represented  in  expe-. 
rience  not  as  it  is  put  together  in  time,  but  as  it  is  objectively 
in  time.  And  as  time  itself  cannot  be  perceived,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  existence  of  objects  in  time  can  only  take  place 
by  means  of  their  connexion  in  time  in  general,  consequently 
only  by  means  of  h  priori  connecting  conceptiqgs.  Now  as 
these  conceptions  always  possess  the  chari^^ter  of  necessity, 
experience  is  possible  only  by  means  of  a  ll^presentation  of 
tiie  necessary  connexion  of  perception. 

The  three  modi  of  time  are  permanence,  succession^  and  co- 
existence. Accordingly,  there  are  three  rules  of  all  relations 
of  time  in  phsenomena,  according  to  which  the  existence  of 
every  phseuomenon  is  determined  in  respect  of  the  unity  of 
all  time,  and  these  antecede  all  experience,  and  render  it 
possible. 

The  general  principle  of  all  three  anatogies  rests  on  the 
necessary  unity  of  apperception  in  relation  to  all  possible 
empirical  consciousness  (perception)  at  every  time,  conse- 
quently, as  this  unity  lies  d.  priori  at  the  foundation  of  all 
mental  operations,  the  principle  rests  on  the  synthetical  unity 
of  all  pheenomena  according  to  their  relation  in  time.  For  the 
original  apperception  relates  to  our  internal  sense  (the  com- 
plex of  aU  representations),  and  indeed  relates  b.  priori  to  its 
form,  that  is  to  say,  the  relation  of  the  manifold  empirical 
consciousness  in  time.  Now  this  manifold  must  be  combined 
in  original  apperception  according  to  relations  of  time, — a 
necessity  imposed  by  the  cl  priori  transcendental  unity  of  ap- 
perception, to  which  is  subjected  all  that  can  belong  to  my 
(i.  e,  my  own)  cognition,  and  therefore  all  that  can  become 
an  object  for  me.     This  synthetical  and  a  priori  determined 
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unity  in  relation  of  perceptions  in  time  is  therefore  the  rule: 
*'  All  empirical  determinations  of  time  must  be  subject  to  rules 
of  the  general  determination  of  time  ;"  and  the  analogies  of 
experience,  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  treat,  must  be  rules 
of  this  nature. 

These  principles  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  do  not 
concern  phaenomena,  and  the  synthesis  of  the  empirical  in- 
tuition thereof,  but  merely  the  existence  of  phsenomena  and 
their  relation  to  each  other  in  regard  to  this  existence.  Now  the 
mode  in  which  we  apprehend  a  tldng  in  a  phsenomenon  can 
be  determined  ^  priori  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  rule  of  its 
synthesis  can  give,  that  is  to  say,  can  produce  this  d,  priori 
intuition  in  every  empirical  example.  But  the  existence  of  phse- 
nomena  cannot  be  known  cLpriori,  and  although  we  could  ahive 
by  this  path  at  a  conclusion  of  the  fact  of  some  existence,  we 
could  not  cognize  that  existence  determinately,  that  is  to  say, 
we  should  be  incapable  of  anticipating  in  what  respect  the 
empirical  intuition  of  it  would  be  distinguishable  from  that  of 
others. 

The  two  principles  above  mentioned,  which  I  called  mathe- 
matical, in  consideration  of  the  fact  of  their  authorizing  the 
application  of  mathematic  to  phsenomena,  relate  to  these 
phsenomena  only  in  regard  to  their  possibility,  and  instruct  us 
how  phaenomena,  as  far  as  regards  their  intuition  or  the  real 
in  their  perception,  can  be  generated  according  to  the  rules  of 
a  mathematical  synthesis.  Consequently,  numerical  quan- 
tities, and  with  them  the  determination  of  a  phsenomenon  as 
a  quantity,  can  be  employed  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the 
other.  Thus,  for  example,  out  of  200,000  illuminations  by 
the  moon,  I  might  compose,  and  give  ^  priori,  that  is  con- 
struct, the  degree  of  our  sensations  of  the  sun-light.*  We 
may  therefore  entitle  these  two  principles  constitutive. 

The  case  is  very  different  with  those  principles  whose  pro- 
vince it  is  to  subject  the  existence  of  phsenomena  to  mlea 
d  priori.     For  as  existence  does  not  admit  of  being  con- 

*  Kant's  meaning  is  :  The  two  principles  enunciated  under  the  heads 
of  "  Axioms  of  Intuition/'  and  <^  Anticipations  of  Perception,"  authorize 
the  application  to  phienomena  of  determinations  of  site  and  numher,  that 
is,  of  mathematic.  For  example,  I  may  compute  the  light  of  the  son,  and 
say,  that  its  quantity  is  a  certain  numher  of  timfes  greater  than  that  of  the 
moon.  In  the  same  way,  heat  is  measured  hy  the  comparison  ojf  its  dif. 
ferent  effects  on  water,  &c.,  and  on  mercury  in  a  thermometer.^ TV. 
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stnicted,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  only  concern  the  relations 
of  existence,  and  be  merely  regulative  principles.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  neither  axioms  nor  anticipations  are  to  be  thonght 
of.  Thus,  if  a  perception  is  givea  us,  in  a  certain  relation  of 
time  to  other  (although  undetermined)  perceptions,  we  can- 
not then  say  d  priori,  what  and  how  great  (in  quantity) 
the  other  perception  necessarily  connected  with  the  for- 
mer is,  but  only  how  it  is  connected,  quoad  its  existence,  in 
this  given  modus  of  time.  Analogies  in  philosophy  meaix 
something  very  different  from  that  which  diey  represent  in 
mathematics.  In  the  latter  they  are  formulae,  which  enounce 
the  equality  of  two  relations  of  quantity,*  and  are  always 
constitutive,  so  that  if  two  terms  of  the  proportion  are  given, 
the  third  is  also  given,  that  is,  can  be  constructed  by  the  aid 
of  these  formulae.  But  in  philosophy,  analogy  is  not  the 
equaUty  of  two  quantitative  but  of  two  qualitative  relations.  In 
this  case,  from  three  given  terms,  I  can  give  cL  priori  and 
cognize  the  relation  to  a  fourth  member.f  but  not  this  fourth 
term  itself,  although  I  certainly  possess  a  rule  to  guide  me 
in  the  search  for  this  fourth  term  in  experience,  and  a  mark 
to  assist  me  in  discovering  it.  An  analogy  of  experience  is 
therefore  only  a  rule  according  to  which  unity  of  experience 
most  arise  out  of  perceptions  in  respect  to  objects  (phaeno- 
mena)  not  as  a  constitutive,  but  merely  as  a  regulative  principle. 
The  same  holds  good  also  of  the  postulates  of  empirical  thought 
in  general,  which  relate  to  the  synthesis  of  mere  intuition 
(which  concerns  the  form  of  phaenomena),  the  synthesis  of  per- 
ception (which  concerns  the  matter  of  phaenomena),  and  the 
synthesis  of  experience  (which  concerns  the  relation  of  these 
perceptions).  For  they  are  only  regulative  principles,  and 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  mathematical,  which  are  con- 
stitutive, not  indeed  in  regard  to  the  certainty  which  both 

#  Known  the  two  terms  3  and  6»  and  the  relation  of  3  to  6,  not  only 
the  relation  of  6  to  some  other  number  is  given,  but  that  number  itself, 
12,  is  given,  that  is,  it  is  constructed,    llierefore  3 :  6  »  6  :  12.— 7y. 

f  Given  a  known  effect,  a  known  cause,  and  another  known  effect,  we 
reason,  by  analogy,  to  an  unknown  cause,  which  we  do  not  cognise,  but 
whose  relation  to  the  known  effect  we  know  from  the  comparison  of  the 
three  given  terms.  Thus,  our  own  known  actions  :  our  own  known 
motives  a  the  known  actions  of  others  :  x,  that  is,  the  motives  of  others 
which  we  cannot  immediately  cognize.— 2V. 
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possess  d  priori ,  but  in  the  mode  of  evidence  thereof,  conse- 
quently also  in  the  manner  of  demonstration. 

But  what  has  been  observed  of  all  synthetical  propositions, 
and  must  be  particularly  remarked  in  this  place,  is  this, 
that  these  analogies  possess  significance  and  validity,  not  as 
principles  of  the  transcendental,  but  only  as  principles  of  the 
empirical  use  of  the  understanding,  and  their  truth  can 
therefore  be  proved  only  as  such,  and  that  consequently 
the  phcenomena  must  not  be  subjoined  directly  under  the 
categories,  but  only  under  their  schemata.  For  if  the  objects 
to  which  those  principles  must  be  applied  were  things  in 
themselves,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  cognize  aught  con- 
cerning them  synthetically  h  priori.  But  they  are  nothing 
but  pheenomena  ;  a  complete  knowledge  of  which — a  know- 
ledge to  which  all  principles  a  priori  must  at  last  relate — ^is  the 
only  possible  experience.  It  follows  that  these  principles  can 
have  nothing  else  for  their  aim,  than  th£  conditions  of  the 
unity  of  empirical  cognition  in  the  synthesis  of  pheenomena. 
But  this  synthesis  is  cogitated  only  in  the  schema  of  the  pure 
conception  of  the  understanding,  of  whose  unity,  as  that  of  a 
synthesis  in  general,  the  category  contains  the  function  unre- 
stricted by  any  sensuous  condition.  These  principles  will 
therefore  authorize  us  to  connect  pheenomena  according  to  an 
analogy,  with  the  logical  and  universal  unity  of  conceptions,  and 
consequently  to  employ  the  categories  in  the  principles  them- 
selves ;  but  in  the  application  of  them  to  experience,  we  shall 
use  only  their  schemata,  as  the  key  to  their  proper  application, 
instead  of  the  categories,  or  rather  the  latter  as  restricting 
conditions,  under  the  title  of  formulae  of  the  former. 


i 


FIRST  ANALOGY. 
FBINCIPLIS   OF  THE   PEBMAITENOE   OP   STTBBTAKCB. 

In  all  changes  of  phanomena,  substance  is  permanent^  and 
Jhe  quantum  thereof  in  nature  is  neither  increased  nor  dimi- 
nished, 

Pboof. 

All  phsenomena  exist  in  time,  wherein  alone  as  substratum, 
that  is,  as  the  permanent  form  of  the  internal  intuition,  co- 
existence and  succession  can  be  represented.     Consequently 
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time,  in  which  all  changes  of  phsenomena  must  be  cogitated, 
remains  and  changes  not,  because  it  is  that  in  which  suc- 
cession and  co-existence  can  be  represented  only  as  determina- 
tions thereof.    Now,  time  in  itself  cannot  be  an  object  of  per- 
ception.   It  follows  that  in  objects  of  perception,  that  is, 
in  phsenomena,  there  must  be  found  a  substratum  which  repre- 
sents time  in  general,  and  in  which  all  change  or  co-existence 
can  be  perceived  by  means  of  the  relation  of  phsenomena  to 
it.    Bat  the  substratum  of  all  reality,  that  is,  of  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  existence  of  things,  is  substance ;  all  that  per- 
tains to  existence  can  be  cogitated  only  as  a  determination  of 
substance.   Consequently,  the  permanent,  in  relation  to  which 
alone  can  all  relations  of  time  in  pheenomena  be  determined, 
is  substance  in  the  world  of  phsenomena,  that  is,  the  real  in 
phaenomena,  that  which,  as  the  substratum  of  all  change,  re- 
mains eyer  the  same.     Accordingly,  as  this  cannot  change  in 
existence,  its  quantity  in  nature  can  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished. 

Our  apprehension  of  the  manifold  in  a  phsenomenon  is 
always  successive,  is  consequently  always  changing.  By  it 
aJone  we  could,  therefore,  never  determine  whether  this  mani- 
fold, as  an  object  of  experience,  is  co-existent  or  successive, 
unless  it  had  for  a  foundation  something  that  exists  alwaySy 
that  is,  something  fixed  and  permanent,  of  the  existence  of 
which  all  succession  and  co-existence  are  nothing  but  so  many 
nodes  (modi  of  time).  Only  in  the  permanent,  then,  are  re- 
fitioDs  of  time  possible  (for  simultaneity  and  succession  are 
be  only  relations  in  time) ;  that  is  to  say,  the  permanent  is 
le  substratum  of  our  empirical  representation  of  time  itself,  in 
hich  alone  all  determination  of  time  is  possible.  Permanence 
in  fact,  just  another  expression  for  time,  as  the  abiding 
rrelate  of  all  existence  of  pheenomena,  and  of  all  change, 
d  of  all  co-existence.  For  change  does  not  affect  time 
?If,  but  only  the  pheenomena  in  time  (just  as  co-existence 
\not  be  regarded  as  a  modus  of  time  itself,  seeing  that  in 
e  Tko  parts  are  co-existent,  but  all  successive).*  If  we  were 
ttribute  succession  to  time  itself,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
tate  another  time,  in  which  this  succession  would  be  pos- 
^.       It  is  only  by  means  of  the  permanent  that  existence 

The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  seems  to  contradict  the  former.    The 
1  iRTill  explain. — TV. 
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in  different  parts  of  the  successive  series  of  time  receives  a 
quantity,  which  we  entitle  duration.  For  in  mere  succession, 
existence  is  perpetually  vanishing*  and  recommencing,  and 
therefore  never  has  even  the  least  quantity.  Without  the 
permanent,  then,  no  relation  in  time  is  possible.  Now,  time 
in  itself  is  not  an  object  of  perception ;  consequently  the 
permanent  in  pheenomena  must  be  regarded  as  the  substratum 
of  all  determination  of  time,  and  consequently  also  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  possibility  of  all  synthetical  unity  of  perceptions, 
that  is,  of  experience ;  and  all  existence  and  all  change  in 
time  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  mode  in  the  existence  of  that 
which  abides  unchangeably.  Therefore,  in  all  phsenomena, 
the  permanent  is  the  object  in  itself,  that  is,  the  substance 
(pheenomenon)  ;*  but  aU  that  changes  or  can  change  belongs 
only  to  the  mode  of  the  existence  of  this  substance  or  sub- 
stances, consequently  to  its  determinations. 

I  find  that  in  all  ages  not  only  the  philosopher,  but  even 
the  common  understanding,  has  preposited  this  permanence 
as  a  substratum  of  all  change  in  phsenomena ;  indeed,  I  am 
compelled  to  believe  that  they  will  always  accept  this  as  an 
indubitable  fact.  Only  the  philosopher  expresses  himself  in 
a  more  precise  and  definite  manner,  when  he  says  :  "  In  all 
changes  in  the  world,  the  substance  remains,  and  the  accidents 
alone  are  changeable."  But  of  this  decidedly  S3rnthetical  pro- 
position, I  nowhere  meet  with  even  an  attempt  at  proof;  nay, 
it  very  rarely  has  the  good  fortune  to  stand,  as  it  deserves  to 
do,  at  the  head  of  the  pure  and  entirely  d,  priori  laws  of  na- 
ture. In  truth,  the  statement  that  substance  is  permanent,  ia 
tautological.  For  this  very  permanence  is  the  ground  on 
which  we  apply  the  category  of  substance  to  the  phsenome- 
non ;  and  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  prove  that  in  all 
phaenomena  there  is  something  permanent,  of  the  existence  of 
which  the  changeable  is  notJbing  but  a  determination.  But 
because  a  proof  of  this  nature  cannot  be  dogmatical,  that  is, 
cannot  be  drawn  from  conceptions,  inasmuch  as  it  concema  a 
synthetical  proposition  d.  priori,  and  as  philosophers  never  re^ 
fleeted  that  such  propositions  are  valid  only  in  relation  to 
possible  experience,  and  therefore  cannot  be  proved  except  by 
means  of  a  deduction  of  the  possibility  of  experience,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  while  it  has  served  as  the  foundation  of  all  ex- 
*  Not  substantia  noumsumu-^Tr, 
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perieBce  (for  we  feel  the  need  of  it  in  empirical  cognitioD), 
it  has  never  been  supported  by  proof. 

A  philosopher  was  asked,  '*  What  is  the  weight  of  smoke  ?" 
He  answered,  "Subtract  from  the  weight  of  the  bamt  wood 
the  weight  of  the  remaining  ashes,  and  you  will  have  the 
weight  of  the  smoke/'     Thus  he  presumed  it  to  be  incon- 
tro?ertibIe  that  even  ifi  fire  the  matter  (substance)  does  not 
perish;  but  that  only  the  form  of  it  undergoes  a  change.  In  hke 
manner  was  the  saying,  "  From  nothing  comes  nothing,"  only 
another  inference  from  the  principle  of  permanence,  or  rather 
of  the  ever-abiding  existence  of  the  true  subject  in  phseno- 
mena.  For  if  that  in  the  phaenomenon  which  we  call  substance 
is  to  be  the  proper  substratum  of  all  determination  of  time,  it 
foUowa  that  all  existence  in  past  as  well  as  in  future  time,  must 
be  determinable  by  means  of  it  alone.     Hence  we  are  entitled 
to  apply  the  term  substance  to  a  phaenomenon,  only  because 
we  suppose  its  existence  in  all  time,  a  notion  which  the  word 
permanence  does  not  fully  express,  as  it  seems  rather  to  be 
referable  to  future  time.     However,  the  internal  necessity  per- 
petually to  be,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  necessity  always 
x)  have  been,  and  so  die  expression  may  stand  as  it  is.  "  Gigni  de 
\ihilo' nihil,'^  — "  in  nihilum  ml  posse  reverti"  are  two  propo- 
f  tions  which  the  ancients  never  parted,  and  which  people  now- 
•days  sometimes  mistakenly  disjoin,  because  they  imagine 
At  the  propositions  apply  to  objects  as  things  in  themselves, 
d  that  the  former  might  be  inimical  to  the  dependence  (even 
respect  of  its  substance  also)  of  the  world  upon  a  su- 
^me  cause.     But  this  apprehension  is  entirely  needless,  for 
question  in  this  case  is  only  of  phaenomena  in  the  sphere 
experience,  the  unity  of  which  never  could  be  possible,  if 
idmitted  the  possibihty  that  new  things  (in  respect  of  their 
stance)  should  arise.     For  in  that  case,  we  should  lose 
^ether  that  which  alone  can  represent  the  unity  of  time, 
it,  the  iden^ty  of  the  substratum,  as  that  through  which 
;    ail   change    possesses  complete  and  thorough  unity. 
permanence  is,  however,  nothing  but  the  manner  in  which 
present  to  ourselves  the  existence  of  things  in  the  phse- 
aal  irorld. 

^  determinations  of  a  substance,  which  are  only  par- 
'  modes  of  its  existence,  are  called  accidents.  They 
T^ays  real»  because  they  concern  the  existence  of  sub- 
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stance  (negations  are  only  determinations,  which  express  the 
non-existence  of  something  in  the  substance).  Now,  if  to 
this  real  in  the  substance  we  ascribe  a  particular  existence 
(for  example,  to  motion  as  an  accident  of  matter),  this  ex- 
istence is  called  inherence,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ex- 
istence of  substance,  which  we  call  subsistence.  But  hence 
arise  many  misconceptions,  and  it  would  be  a  more  accurate 
and  just  mode  of  expression  to  designate  the  accident  only  as 
the  mode  in  which  the  existence  of  a  substance  is  positively 
determined.  Meanwhile,  by  reason  of  the  conditions  of  the 
logical  exercise  of  our  understanding,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
separating,  as  it  were,  that  which  in  the  existence  of  a  sub- 
stance is  subject  to  change,  whilst  the  substance  remains,  and 
regarding  it  in  relation  to  that  which  is  properly  permanent  and 
radical.  On  this  account,  this  category  of  substance  stands 
under  the  title  of  relation,  rather  because  it  is  the  condition 
thereof,  than  because  it  contains  in  itself  any  relation. 

Now,  upon  this  notion  of  permanence  rests  the  proper 

^  notion  of  the  conception  change.  Origin  and  extinction  are 
not  changes  of  that  which  originates  or  becomes  extinct. 
Change  is  but  a  mode  of  existence,  which  follows  on  another 

.  mode  of  existence  of  the  same  object ;  hence  all  that  changes 
is  permanent,  and  only  the  condition  thereof  changes.  Now 
since  this  mutation  affects  only  determinations,  which  can  have 

^  a  beginning  or  an  end,  we  may  say,  employing  an  expression 
which  seems  somewhat  paradoxical,  "Only  the  permanent 
(substance)  is  subject  to  change ;  the  mutable  suffers  no 
change,  but  rather  alternation,  that  is,  when  certain  deter- 
minations cease,  others  begin." 

Change,  then,  cannot  be  perceived  by  us  except  in  sub- 
stances, and  origin  or  extinction  in  an  absolute  sense,  that 
does  not  concern  merely  a  determination  of  the  permanent, 
cannot  be  a  possible  perception,  for  it  is  this  very  notion  of 
the  permanent  which  renders  possible  the  representation  of  a 
transition  from  one  state  into  another,  and  from  non-being 
to  being,  which,  consequently,  can  be  empirically  cognized 
only  as  alternating  determinations  of  that  which  is  perma- 
nent. Grant  that  a  thing  absolutely  begins  to  be ;  we  must 
then  have  a  point  of  time  in  which  it  was  not.  But  how  and 
by  what  can  we  fix  and  determine  this  point  of  time,  unless 
by  that  which  already  exists  ?     For  a  void  time — preeeding— — > 
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i&  not  an  object  of  perception  ;  but  if  we  connect  this  begin- 
ning with  objects  which  existed  previously,  and  which  con- 
tinue to  exist  till  the  object  in  question  begins  to  be»  then  the 
latter  can  only  be  a  determination  of  the  former  as  the  per- 
manent. The  same  holds  good  of  the  notion  of  extinction, 
for  this  presupposes  the  empirical  representation  of  a  time,  in 
which  a  phsenomenon  no  longer  exists. 

Substances  (in  the  world  of  phsenomena)  are  the  substratum 
of  all  determinations  of  time.  The  beginning  of  some,  aud 
the  ceasing  to  be  of  other  substances,  would  utterly  do  away 
with  the  only  condition  of  the  empirical  unity  of  time ;  and 
in  that  case  phsenomena  would  relate  to  two  different  times, 
in  which,  side  by  side,  existence  would  pass ;  which  is  absurd. 
For  there  is  only  one  time  in  which  all  different  times  must  be 
placed,  not  as  co-existent,  but  as  successive. 

Accordingly,  permanence  is  a  necessary  condition  under 
which  alone  phsenomena,  as  things  or  objects,  are  deter- 
minable in  a  possible  experience.  But  as  regards  the  empi- 
rical criterion  of  this  necessary  permanence,  and  with  it  of  the 
substantiality  of  phsenomena,  we  shall  find  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  the  sequel. 

B. 
SECOND  ANALOGY 

PKrNCrPLB   OF   THE   SUCCESSION  OF  TIME   ACCOEDINO  TO  THE 
LAW  OF   CAUSALITY. 

All  changes  take  place  according  to  the  law  of  the  connection 
of  Cause  and  Effect. 

Peoof. 
(That  all  phsenomena  in  the  succession  of  time  are  only 
changes,  that  is,  a  successive  being  and  non-being  of  the  de- 
terminations of  substance,  which  is  permanent ;  consequently 
that  a  being  of  substance  itself  which  follows  oti  the  non- 
being  thereof,  or  a  non-being  of  substance  which  follows  on 
the  being  thereof,  in  other  words,  that  the  origin  or  extinction 
ot  substance  itself,  is  impossible — ^all  this  has  been  fully  es- 
tablished in  treating  of  the  foregoing  principle.      This  prin- 
ciple might  have  been  expressed  as  follows :  ^^All  alteration 
(succession)  o/ph^enomena  is  merely  change  ;*'  for  Ikrehauges  - 


/ 
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4»-9m9^«Ae%  are  not  owgrn  oq  extinclionj  because  the  conc^ 
tion  of  change  presupposes  the  same  subject  as  existing  with 
two  opposite  determinations,  and  consequently  as  permanent. 
After  this  premonition,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  proof.) 

I  perceive  that  phaenomena  succeed  one  another,  that  is  to 
say,  a  state  of  things  exists  at  one  time,  the  opposite  of  which 
existed  in  a  former  state*  In  this  case  then,  I  really  connect 
together  two  perceptions  in  time.  Now  connection  is  not  an 
operation  of  mere  sense  and  intuition,  but  is  the  product  of  a 
synthetical  faculty  of  imagination,  which  determines  the  in- 
ternal sense  in  respect  of  a  relation  of  time.  But  imagination 
can  connect  these  two  states  in  two  ways,  so  that  either  the 
one  or  the  other  may  antecede  in  time  ;  for  time  in  itself  can* 
not  be  an  object  of  perception,  and  what  in  an  object  precedes 
and  what  follows  cannot  be  empirically  determined  in  relation 
to  it.  I  am  only  conscious  then,  that  my  imagination  places 
one  state  before,  and  the  other  after;  not  that  the  one 
state  antecedes  the  other  in  the  object.  In  other  words,  the 
objective  relation  of  the  successive  phsenomena  remains 
quite  undetermined  by  means  of  mere  perception.  Now  in 
order  that  this  relation  may  be  cognized  as  determined,  the 
relation  between  the  two  states  must  be  so  cogitated  that  it  is 
thereby  determined  as  necessary,  which  of  them  must  be 
placed  before  and  which  after,  and  not  conversely.  But  the 
conception  which  carries  with  it  a  necessity  of  synthetical  unity, 
can  be  none  other  than  a  pure  conception  of  the  understanding 
which  does  not  lie  in  mere  perception ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  the  ~ 
conception  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect^  the  former  of 
which  determines  the  latter  in  time,  as  its  necessary  conse- 
quence, and  not  as  something  which  might  possibly  antecede 
(or  which  might  in  some  cases  not  be  perceived  to  follow). 
It  follows  that  it  is  only  because  we  subject  the  sequence  of 
phsenomena,  and  consequently  all  change  to  the  law  of  caus- 
ality, that  experience  itself,  that  is,  empirical  cognition  of  phse- 
nomena, becomes  possible ;  and  consequently,  that  phsenomena 
themselves,  as  objects  of  experience,  are  possible  only  by  virtae 
of  this  law. 

Our  apprehension  of  the  manifold  of  phsenomena  is  always 
successive.  The  representations  of  parts  succeed  one  another. 
Whether  they  succeed  one  another  in  the  object  also,  is  a  second 
point  for  reflection,  which  was  not  contained  in  the  former. 
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Now  we  may  certainly  give  the  name  of  object  to  erery  thing, 
e?en  to  every  representation,  so  far  as  we  are  conscious  there- 
of;  but  what  this  word  may  mean  in  the  case  of  phsenomena, 
not  merely  in  so  far  as  they  (as  representations)  are  objects, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  they  indicate  an  object,  is  a  question  re- 
qairing  deeper  consideration.      In  so  tor  as  they,  regarded 
merely  as  representations,  are  at  the  same  time  objects  of  con- 
sciousness, they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  apprehension, 
that  is,  reception  into  the  synthesis  of  imagination,  and  we 
must  therefore  say  :  "  The  manifold  of  pheenomena  is  always 
produced  successively  in  the  mind."      If  phsenomeua  were 
things  in  themselves,  no  man  would  be  able  to  conjecture  from 
the  succession  of  our  representations  how  this  manifold  is  con- 
nected in  the  object ;  for  we  have  to  do  only  with  our  repre- 
sentations.    How  things  may  be  in  themselves,  without  regard 
to  the  representations  through  which  they  affect  us,  is  utterly 
beyond  the  sphere  of  our  cognition.     Now  although  phsenom- 
ena  are  not  things  in  themselves,  and  are  nevertheless  the  only 
thing  given  to  us  to  be  cognized,  it  ia  my  duty  to  show  what 
sort  of  connection  in  time  belongs  to  the  manifold  in  phae- 
nomena  themselves,  while  the  representation  of  this  manifold  in 
apprehension  is  always  successive.  For  example,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  manifold  in  the  pheenomenon  of  a  house  which 
stands  before  me,  10  successive.  Now  comes  the  question,  whether 
the  manifold  of  this  house  is  in  itself  also  successive ; — which 
no  one  will  be  at  all  willing  to  grant.     But,  so  soon  as  I  raise 
my  conception  of  an  object  to  the   transcendental  signifi- 
cation thereof,  I  find  that  the  house  is  not  a  thing  in  itself, 
bat  only  a  phaenomenon,  that  is,  a  representation,  the  trans- 
cendental object  of  which  remains  utterly  unknown.  What  then 
am  I  to  understand  by  the  question,  How  can  the  manifold  be 
connected  in  the  phaenomenon  itself — ^not  considered  as  a  thing 
in  itself,  but  merely  as  a  phaenomenon  ?     Here  that  which 
lies  in  my  successive  apprehension  is  regarded  as  representation, 
whilst  the  phaenomenon  which  is  given  me,  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  complex  of  these  representations, 
is  regarded  as  the  object  thereof,  with  which  my  conception, 
drawn  from  the  representations  of  apprehension,  must  har- 
monize.    It  is  very  soon  seen  that,  as  accordance  of  the  cog- 
nition with  its  object  constitutes  truth,  the  question  now  before 
us  can  only  relate  to  the  formal  conditions  of  empirical  truth  ; 
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and  that  the  phaenomenon,  iu  opposition  to  the  representations 
of  apprehension,  can  only  he  distinguished  therefrom  as  the 
object  of  them,  if  it  is  subject  to  a  rule,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  every  other  apprehension,  and  which  renders  necessary 
a  mode  of  connection  of  the  manifold.  That  in  the  phseno- 
menon  which  contains  the  condition  of  this  necessary  rule  of 
apprehension,  is  the  object. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  our  task.  That  something  happens, 
that  is  to  say,  that  something  or  some  state  exists  which  be- 
fore was  not,  cannot  be  empirically  perceived,  unless  a  phse- 
nomenon  precedes,  which  does  not  contain  in  itself  this  state. 
For  a  reality  which  should  follow  upon  a  void  time,  in  other 
words,  a  beginning,  which  no  state  of  things  precedes,  can 
just  as  little  be  apprehended  as  the  void  time  itself.  Every 
apprehension  of  an  event  is  therefore  a  perception  which  fol- 
lows upon  another  perception.  But  as  this  is  the  case  with 
all  synthesis  of  apprehension,  as  I  have  shown  above  in  the 
example  of  a  house,  ray  apprehension  of  an  event  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  other  apprehensions.  But  I 
remark  also,  that  if  in  a  phsenomenon  which  contains  an  oc- 
currence, T  call  the  antecedent  state  of  my  perception.  A,  and 
the  following  state,  B,  the  perception  B  can  only  follow  A  in 
apprehension,  and  the  perception  A  cannot  follow  B,  but 
only  precede  it.  For  example,  I  see  a  shjp  float  down  the 
stream  of  a  river.  My  perception  of  its  place  lower  down 
follows  upon  my  perception  of  its  place  higher  up  the  course 
of  the  river,  and  it  is  impossible  that  in  the  apprehension  of 
this  phaenomenon,  the  vessel  should  be  perceived  first  below 
and  afterwards  higher  up  the  stream.  Here,  therefore,  the 
order  in  the  sequence  of  perceptions  in  apprehension  is  deter- 
mined ;  and  by  this  order  apprehension  is  regulated.  In  the 
former  example,  my  perceptions  in  the  apprehension  of  a  house, 
might  begin  at  the  roof  and  end  at  the  foundation,  or  vice 
tersd :  or  I  might  apprehend  the  manifold  in  this  empirical 
intuition  by  going  from  left  to  right,  and  from  right  to  left.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  series  of  these  perceptions,  there  was  no  de- 
termined order,  which  necessitated  my  beginning  at  a 'certain 
point,  in  order  empirically  to  connect  the  manifold.  But  this 
rule  is  always  to  be  met  with  in  the  perception  of  that  which 
happens,  and  it  makes  the  order  of  the  successive  perceptions 
in  the  apprehension  of  such  a  phsenomenon  necessary. 
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I  must  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  deduce  the  subjec- 
tive sequence  of  apprehension  ^m  the  objective  sequence 
of  phsBDomena,  for  otherwise  the  former  is  quite  undeter- 
mined, and'  one  pheenomenon  is  not  distinguishable  from 
another.  The  former  alone  proves  nothing  as  to  the  con- 
nection of  the  manifold  in  an  object,  for  it  is  quite  arbi- 
trary. The  latter  must  consist  in  the  order  of  the  manifold 
in  a  phsenomenon,  according  to  which  order  the  apprehen- 
sion of  one  thing  (that  which  happens)  follows  that  of  an- 
other thing  (which  precedes),  in  conformity  with  a  rule.  In 
this  way  alone  can  I  be  authorized  to  say  of  the  pheenomenon 
itself,  and  not  merely  of  my  own  apprehension,  that  a  certain 
order  or  sequence  is  to  be  found  therein*  That  is,  in  other 
words,  I  cannot  arrange  my  apprehension  otherwise  than  in 
this  order. 

In  conformity  with  this  rule,  then,  it  is  necessary  that  in 
that  which  antecedes  an  erent  there  be  found  the  condition  of 
a  rule,  according  to  which  this  event  follows  always  and  ne- 
cessarily ;  but  I  cannot  reverse  this  and  go  back  from  the  event, 
and  determine  (by  apprehension)  that  which  antecedes  it. 
For  no  phaenomenon  goes  back  from  the  succeeding  point  of 
time  to  the  preceding  point,  although  it  does  certainly  relate 
to  a  preceding  point  of  time ;  from  a  given  time,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  always  a  necessary  progression  to  the  deter- 
mined succeeding  time.  Therefore,  because  there  certainly  is 
something  that  follows,  I  must  of  necessity  connect  it  with 
something  else,  which  antecedes,  and  upon  which  it  follows, 
in  conformity  with  a  rule,  that  is  necessarily,  so  that  the  event, 
as  conditioned,  affords  certain  indication  of  a  condition,  and 
this  condition  determines  the  event. 

Let  us  suppose  that  nothing  precedes  an  event,  upon  which 
this  event  must  follow  in  conformity  with  a  rule.  All  sequence 
of  perception  would  then  exist  only  in  apprehension,  that  is  to 
say,  would  be  merely  subjective,  and  it  could  not  thereby  be 
objectively  determined  what  thing  ought  to  precede,  and  what 
ought  to  follow  in  perception.  In  such  a  case,  we  should  have 
nothing  but  a  play  of  representations,  which  would  possess  no 
application  to  any  object.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  not  be 
possible  through  perception  to  distinguish  one  pheenomenon 
from  another,  as  regards  relations  of  time  ;  because  the  suc- 
cession in  the  act  of  apprehension  would  always  be  of  the  sam« 
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Bort,  and  therefore  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  phaenomenon 
to  determine  the  succession,  and  to  render  a  certain  sequence 
objectively  necessary.  And,  in  this  case,  I  cannot  say  that  two 
states  in  a  phaenomenon  follow  one  upon  the  other,  but  only 
that  one  apprehension  follows  upon  another.  But  this  is 
merely  subjective,  and  does  not  determine  an  object,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  held  to  be  cognition  of  an  object, — not 
even  in  the  phsenomenal  world. 

Accordingly,  when  we  know  in  experience  that  something 
happens,  we  always  presuppose  that  something  precedes, 
whereupon  it  follows  in  conformity  with  a  rule.  For  other* 
wise  I  could  not  say  of  the  object,  that  it  follows ;  because  the 
mere  succession  in  my  apprehension,  if  it  be  not  determined 
by  a  rule  in  relation  to  something  preceding,  does  not  autho- 
rize succession  in  the  object.  Only  therefore,  in  reference 
to  a  rule,  according  to  which  phsenomena  are  determined  in 
their  sequence,  that  is,  as  they  happen,  by  the  preceding 
state,  can  I  make  my  subjective  synthesis  (of  apprehension) 
objective,  and  it  is  only  under  this  presupposition  that  even 
the  experience  of  an  event  is  possible. 

!No  doubt  it  appears  as  if  this  were  in  thorough  contradic- 
tion to  all  the  notions  which  people  have  hitherto  entertained 
in  regard  to  the  procedure  of  the  human  understanding.  Ac- 
cording to  these-  opinions,  it  is  by  means  of  the  perception  and 
comparison  of  similar  consequences  following  upon  certain 
antecedent  phsenomena,  that  the  understanding  is  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  rule,  according  to  which  certain  events  always 
follow  certain  phsenomena,  and  it  is  only  by  this  process  that 
we  attain  to  the  conception  of  cause.  Upon  such  a  basis,  it 
is  clear  that  this  conception  must  be  merely  empirical,  and  the 
rule  which  it  furnishes  us  with — ^*  Everything  that  happens 
must  have  a  cause" — ^would  be  just  as  contingent  as  expe- 
rience itself.  The  universality  and  necessity  of  the  rule  or 
law  would  be  perfectly  spurious  attributes  of  it.  Indeed,  it 
could  not  possess  universal  validity,  inasmuch  as  it  would  not 
in  this  case  be  d  priori,  but  founded  on  deduction.  But 
the  same  is  the  case  with  this  law  as  with  other  pure  it 
priori  representations  {e.  g.  space  and  time),  which  we  can 
draw  in  perfect  clearness  and  completeness  from  experience, 
only  because  we  had  already  placed  them  therein,  and  by  that 
means,  and  by  that  alone,  had  rendered  experience  possible. 
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Indeed,  the  logical  clearaeBs  of  this  representation  of  a  rule, 
determining  the  series  of  events,  is  possible  only  when  we  haye 
made  use  thereof  in  experience.  Nevertheless,  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  rule,  as  a  condition  of  the  synthetical  unity  of 
phsenomena  in  time,  was  the  ground  of  experiehce  itself,  and 
consequently  preceded  it  h  priori. 

It  is  now  our  duty  to  show  by  an  example,  that  we  never^ 
even  in  experience,  attribute  to  an  object  the  notion  of  suc- 
cession or  effect  (of  an  event — ^that  is,  the  happening  of  some- 
thing that  did  not  exist  before),  and  distinguish  it  from  the 
subjective  succession  of  apprehension,  unless  when  a  rule  hes 
at  the  foundation,  which  compels  us  to  observe  this  order  of 
perception  in  preference  to  any  other,  and  that,  ^indeed,  it  is 
this  necessity  which  first  renders  possible  the  representation  of 
a  succession  in  the  object. 

We  have  representations  within  us,  of  which  also  we  can  be 
conscious.  But,  however  widely  extended,  however  accurate 
and  thorough'going  this  consciousness  may  be,  these  repre- 
sentations are  still  nothing  more  than  representations,  that  is, 
internal  determinations  of  the  mind  in  this  or  that  relation  of 
time.  Now  how  happens  it,  that  to  these  representations  we 
should  set  an  object,  or  that,  in  addition  to  their  subjective 
reality,  as  modifications,  we  should  still  further  attribute  to 
them  a  certain  unknown  objective  reality  ?  It  is  clear  that  ob- 
jective significancy  cannot  consist  in  a  relation  to  another  re- 
presentation (of  that  which  we  desire  to  term  object),  for  in 
that  case  the  question  again  arises :  ''  How  does  this  other 
representation  go  out  of  itself,  and  obtain  objective  signifi- 
cancy  over  and  above  the  subjective,  which  is  proper  to  it,  as 
a  determination  of  a  state  of  mind  V  If  we  try  to  discover 
what  sort  of  new  property  the  relation  to  an  object  gives  to  our 
subjective  representations,  and  what  new  importance  they 
thereby  receive,  we  shall  find  that  this  relation  has  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  rendering  necessary  the  connexion  of  our 
jrepresentations  in  a  certain  manner,  and  of  subjecting  them  to 
0.  rule ;  and  that  conversely,  it  is  only  because  a  certain  order 
ifii  necessary  in  the  relations  of  time  of  our  representations, 
f;liat  objective  significancy  is  ascribed  to  them. 

In  the  synthesis  of  phsenomena,  the  manifold  of  our  repre- 
sentations is  always  successive.  Now  hereby  is  not  repre- 
sented an  object^  for  by  means  of  this  succession,  which  is 

l2 
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common  to  all  apprehensioD,  no  one  thing  is  dutiugoished  from 
another.  But  so  soon  as  I  perceiye  or  assume,  that  in  this 
succession  there  is  a  relation  to  a  state  antecedent,  from  which 
the  representation  follows  in  accordance  with  a  rale,  so  soon  do 
I  represent  something  as  an  event,  or  as  a  thing  that  happens ; 
in  other  words,  I  cognize  an  object  to  which  I  must  assign  a 
certain  determinate  position  in  time,  which  cannot  be  altered, 
because  of  the  preceding  state  in  the  object.  When,  there*- 
fore,  I  perceive  that  something  happens,  there  is  contained  in 
this  representation,  in  the  first  place,  the  fact,  that  something 
antecedes ;  because  it  is  only  in  relation  to  this,  that  the  phse- 
nomenon  obtains  its  proper  relation  of  time,  in  other  words, 
exists  after .  an  antecedent  time,  in  which  it  did  not  exist. 
But  it  can  receive  its  determined  place  in  time,  only  by  the 
presupposition  that  something  existed  in  the  foregoing  state, 
upon  which  it  follows  inevitably  and  always,  that  is,  in 
conformity  with  a  rule.  From  all  this  it  is  evident  tha^  in 
the  first  place,  I  cannot  reverse  the  order  of  succession;,  and 
make  that  which  happens  precede  that  upon  which  it  follows ; 
and  that,  in  the  second  place,  if  the  antecedent  state  be  posited, 
a  certain  determinate  event  inevitably  and  necessarily  follows* 
Hence  it  follows  that  there  exists  a  certain  order  in  our  repre^ 
sentatious,  whereby  the  present  gives  a  sure  indication  of 
some  previously  existing  state,  as  a  correlate,  though  still 
undetermined,  of  the  existing  event  which  is  given, — a  cor- 
relate which  itself  relates  to  the  event  as  its  consequence, 
conditions  it,  and  connects  it  necessarily  with  itself  in  the 

^  series  of  time. 

"^y  If  then  it  be  admitted  as  a  necessary  law  of  sensibility, 
and  consequently  a  formal  condition  of  all  perception,  that  the 
preceding  necessarily  determines  the  succeeding  time  (inas- 
much as  I  cannot  arrive  at  the  succeeding  except  through  the 
preceding),  it  must  likewise  be  an  indispensable  law  of  empi- 
rical representation  of  the  series  of  time,  that  the  phsenomena 
of  the  past  determine  all  phsenomena  in  the  succeeding  time, 
and  that  the  latter,  as  events,  cannot  take  place,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  former  determine  their  existence  in  time,  that  is  to 
firay,  establish  it  according  to  a  rule.  For  it  is  of  course  only 
in  phaenomena  that  we  can  empirically  cognise  this  continuity 
in  the  connection  of  times. 

For  all  experience  and  for  the  possibility  of  experience,  un^ 
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^eratanding  is  mdispensable,  and  the  first  st^  which  it  takes  in 
this  sphere  is  not  to  render  the  representation  of  objects  dear,* 
but  to  render  the  representation  Gi  an  object  in  general,  pos* 
sible.  It  does  this  by  applying  the  order  of  time  to  phaeno- 
mena,  and  their  existence.  In  other  words,  it  assigns  to 
each  phenomenon,  as  a  consequence,  a  place  in  relation  to 
preceding  phaenomena,  determined  d  priori  in  time,  without 
which  it  conld  not  harmonize  with  time  itself,  which  deter- 
mines a  place  d  priori  to  all  its  parts.  This  determination  of 
pUce  cannot  be  derived  from  the  relation  of  phaenomena  to 
absolute  time  (for  it  is  not  an  object  of  perception)  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  phaenomena  must  reciprocally  determine  the 
places  in  time  of  one  another,  and  render  these  necessary  in 
the  order  of  time.  In  other  words,  whateyer  follows  or 
happens,  must  follow  in  conformity  with  an  universal  rule 
upon  that  which  was  contained  in  the  foregoing  state.  Hence 
arises  a  series  of  phaenomena,  which,  by  means  of  the  under- 
standing, produces  and  renders  necessary  exactly  the  same 
order  and  continuous  connection  in  the  series  of  our  possible 
perceptions,  as  is  found  d  priori  in  the  form  of  internal  intui- 
tion (time),  in  which  all  our  perceptions  must  have  place. 

Tluit  something  happens,  then,  is  a  perception  which  belongs 
to  a  possible  experience,  which  becomes  real,  only  because  I 
look  upon  the  phaenomenon  as  determined  in  regard  to  its 
place  in  time,  consequently  as  an  object,  which  can  always  be 
found  by  means  of  a  rule  in  the  connected  series  of  my  per- 
ceptions.    But  this  rule  of  the  determination  of  a  thing  ac« 
cording  to  succession  in  time  is  as  follows  :   **  In  what  pre- 
cedes may  be  found  the  condition,  under  which  an  event 
always  (that  is,  necessarily)  follows."     From  all  this  it  is 
obvious  that  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect  is  the  principle 
of  possible  experience,  that  is,  of  objective  cognition  of  phae- 
nomena, in  regard  to  their  relations  in  the  succession  of  time. 
The  proof  of  this  fundamental  proposition  rests  entirely  on 
the  following  momenta  of  argument.     To  all  empirieal  cog- 
nition belongs  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  by  the  imagination, 
a  synthesis  which  is  always  successive,  that  is,  in  which  the 
representations  therein  always  follow  one  another.     But  the 
order  of  succession  in  imagination  is  not  determined,  and  the 
series  of  successive  representations  may  be  taken  retrogres- 
*  This  was  the  opinion  of  Wolf  and  Leibmtz.*-rn 
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sively  as  well  as  progressively.  But  if  this  synthesis  is  a  syn- 
thesis of  apprehension  (of  the  manifold  of  a  given  phse- 
nomenon),  then  the  order  is  determined  in  the  object,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  there  is  therein  an  order  of  succes- 
sive  synthesis  which  determines  an  object,  and  according  to 
which  something  necessarily  precedes,  and  when  this  is  po* 
sited,  something  else  necessarily  follows.  If,  then,  my  per- 
ception is  to  contain  the  cognition  of  an  event,  that  is,  of 
something  which  really  happens,  it  must  be  an  empirical 
judgment,  wherein  we  think  that  the  succession  is  determined ; 
that  is,  it  presupposes  another  phsenomenon,  upon  which 
this  event  follows  necessarily,  or  in  conformity  with  a  rule. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  when  I  posited  the  antecedent,  the  event 
did  not  necessarily  follow,  I  should  be  obliged  to  con- 
sider it  merely  as  a  subjective  play  of  my  imagination,  and  if 
in  this  I  represented  to  myself  anything  as  objective,  I  must 
look  upon  it  as  a  mere  dream.  Thus,  the  relation  of  phseno- 
mena  (as  possible  perceptions),  according  to  wliich  that  which 
happens  is,  as  to  its  existence,  necessarily  determined  in  time 
by  something  which  antecedes,  in  conformity  with  a  rule, — in 
other  words,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect — is  the  condition 
of  the  objective  validity  of  our  empirical  judgments  in  regard 
to  the  sequence  of  perceptions,'  consequently  of  their  empirical 
truth,  and  therefore  of  experience.  The  principle  of  the  re- 
lation of  causality  in  the  succession  of  phsenomena  is  there- 
fore vaUd  for  all  objects  of  experience,  because  it  is  itself  the 
ground  of  the  possibility  of  experience. 

Here,  however,  a  difficulty  arises,  which  must  be  resolved. 
The  principle  of  the  connection  of  causality  among  phseno- 
mena is  limited  in  our  formula  to  the  succession  thereof, 
although  in  practice  we  find  that  the  principle  applies  also 
wiien  the  phsenomena  exist  together  in  the  same  time,  and 
that  cause  and  effect  may  be  simultaneous.  For  example, 
there  is  heat  in  a  room,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  open  air. 
I  look  about  for  the  cause,  and  find  it  to  be  the  fire.  Now 
the  fire  as  the  cause,  is  simultaneous  with  its  effect,  the  heat 
of  the  room.  In  this  case,  then,  there  is  no  succession  as 
regards  time,  between  cause  and  effect,  but  they  are  simul- 
taneous ;  and  still  the  law  holds  good.  The  greater  part  of 
operating  causes  in  nature  are  simultaneous  with  their  effects, 
and  the  succession  in  time  of  the  latter  is  produced  only  be« 
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canse  the  caase  cannot  achieTe  the  total  of  its  effect  in  one 
moment.  But  at  the  moment  when  the  effect  firBt  arises,  it 
is  always  simultaneous  with  the  causality  of  its  cause,  because 
if  the  cause  had  but  a  moment  before  ceased  to  be,  the  effect 
could  not  have  arisen.  Here  it  must  be  specially  remem- 
bered, that  we  must  consider  the  order  of  time,  and  not  the 
la^t  thereof.  The  relation  remains,  even  though  no  time  has 
elapsed.  The  time  between  the  causality  of  the  cause  and  its 
immediate  effect  may  entirely  vanish,  and  the  cause  and  effect 
be  thus  simultaneous,  but  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other 
remains  always  determinable  according  to  time.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, I  consider  a  leaden  ball,  which  hes  upon  a  cushion  and 
makes  a  hollow  in  it,  as  a  cause,  then  it  is  simultaneous  with 
the  effect.  But  I  distinguish  the  two  through  the  relation  of 
time  of  the  dynamical  connection  of  both.  For  if  I  lay  the 
bail  upon  the  cushion,  then  the  hollow  follows  upon  the  before 
smooth  surface  ;  but  supposing  the  cushion  has,  from  some 
cause  or  another,  a  hollow,  there  does  not  thereupon  follow  a 
leaden  ball. 

Thus,  the  law  of  succession  of  time  is  in  aU  instances  the 
only  empirical  criterion  of  effect  in  relation  to  the  causality  of 
the  antecedent  cause.  The  glass  is  the  cause  of  the  rising  of 
the  water  above  its  horizontal  surface,  although  the  two  phse- 
nomena  are  contemporaneous.  For,  as  soon  as  I  draw  some 
water  with  the  glass  from  a  larger  vessel,  an  effect  follows 
thereupon,  namely,  the  change  of  the  horizontal  state  which 
the  water  had  in  the  large  vessel  into  a  concave,  which  it 
aasumes  in  the  glass. 

This  conception  of  causality  leads  us  to  the  conception  of 
action ;  that  of  action,  to  the  conception  of  force  ;  and  through 
it,  to  the  conception  of  substance.     As  I  do  not  wish  this 
critical  essay,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  treat  of  the  sources 
of  our  synthetical  cognition  h  priori,  to  be  crowded  with 
analyses  which  merely  explain,  but  do  not  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  our  conceptions,  I  reserve  the  detailed  explanation  of  the 
above  conceptions  for  a  future  system  of  pure  reason.    Such  an 
analysis,  indeed,  executed  with  great  particularity,  may  already 
be  found  in  well-known  works  on  this  subject.   But  I  cannot  at 
present  refrain  from  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  empirical 
criterion  of  a  substance,  in  so  far  as  it  seems  to  be  more  evi- 
dent and  more  easily  recognised  through  the  conception  of 
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action,  than  through  that  of  the  permanence  of  a  phieno* 
menon. 
5^  Where  action  (consequently  activity  and  force)  exists,  aub- 
stance  also  must  exist,  and  in  it  alone  must  be  sought  the  seat 
of  that  fruitful  source  of  phaenomena.  Very  well.  But  if  wt 
are  called  upon  to  explain  what  we  mean  by  substance,  and 
wish  to  avoid  the  vice  of  reasoning  in  a  circle,  the  answer  is 
by.  no  means  so  easy.  How  shall  we  conclude  immediately 
from  the  action  to  the  permanence  of  that  which  acts,  this 
being  nevertheless  an  essential  and  peculiar  criterion  of  sub* 
stance  (phaenomenon)  ?  But  after  what  has  been  said  above, 
the  solution  of  this  question  becomes  easy  enough,  although 
by  the  common  mode  of  procedure — merely  analysing  our 
conceptions — it  would  be  quite  impossible.  The  conception 
of  action  indicates  the  relation  of  the  subject  of  causality 
to  the  effect.  Now  because  all  effect  consists  in  that  which 
happens,  therefore  in  the  changeable,  the  last  subject 
thereof  is  the  permanent,  as  the  substratum  of  all  that 
changes,  that  is,  substance.  For  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  causality,  actions  are  always  the  first  ground  of  all 
change  in  phsenomena,  and  consequently  cannot  be  a  pro- 
perty of  a  subject  which  itself  changes,  because  if  this  were 
the  case,  other  actions  and  another  subject  would  be  necessary 
to  determine  this  change.  From  all  this  it  results  that  action 
alone,  as  an  empirical  criterion,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
presence  of  substantiality,  without  any  necessity  on  my  part 
of  endeavouring  to  discover  the  permanence  of  substance  by 
a  comparison.  Besides,  by  this  mode  of  induction  we  could 
not  attain  to  the  completeness  which  the  magnitude  and  strict 
universality  of  the  conception  requires.  For  that  the  primary 
subject  of  the  causality  of  all  arising  and  passing  away,  all 
origin  and  extinction,  cannot  itself  (in  the  sphere  of  phsenom- 
ena)  arise  and  pass  away,  is  a  sound  and  safe  conclusion,  a  con- 
clusion which  leads  us  to  the  conception  of  empirical  necessity 
and  permanence  in  existence,  and  consequently  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  substance  as  phsenomenon. 
^  When  something  happens,  the  mere  fact  of  the  occnrreneey 
^  without  regard  to  that  which  occurs,  is  an  object  requiring  in- 
vestigation. The  transition  from  the  non-being  of  a  state  into 
the  existence  of  it,  supposing  that  this  state  contains  no  quality 
which  previously  existed  in  the  pheenomenon,  is  a  fkct  of  itself 
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clemanding  inquiry.  Such  aa  er^nt,  as  has  been  shown  in  No. 
A,  doe*  not  concern  Bubstance  (for  snbatance  does  not  thus 
originate),  but  its  condition  or  state.  It  is  therefore  only 
change,  and  not  origin  from  nothing.  If  this  oridn  be  re- 
gard^ as  the  effect  of  a  foreign  cause,  it  is  termed  creation, 
vhich  cannot  be  admitted  as  an  erent  among  phaenomena,  be- 
cause  the  yery  possibility  of  it  would  annihilate  the  unity  of 
experience.  If,  however,  I  regard  all  things  not  as  phaenomena, 
but  as  things  in  themsclyes,  and  objects  of  understanding  alone, 
they,  although  substances,  may  be  considered  as  dependent,  in 
respect  of  their  existence,  on  a  foreign  cause.  But  this  would 
require  a  yery  diffejgent  meaning  in  the  words,  a  meaning  which 
coald  not  apply  to  phaenomena  as  objects  of  possible  ex- 
perience. 

How  a  thing  can  be  changed,  how  it  ii  possible  that  upon 
one  state  existing  in  one  point  of  time,  an  opposite  state 
should  follow  in  another  point  of  time-— of  this  we  have  not 
the  smallest  conception  H  priori.  There  is  requisite  for  this  the 
knowledge  of  real  powers,  which  can  only  be  given  empiricaUy ; 
for  example,  knowledge  of  moving  forces,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  certain  successive  phaenomena  (as  movements)  which  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  such  forces.  But  the  form  of  every 
change,  the  condition  under  which  alone  it  can  take  place  as 
the  coming  into  existence  of  another  state  (be  the  content  of 
the  change,  that  is,  the  state  which  is  changed,  what  it  may), 
and  consequently  the  succession  of  the  states  themselves,  can 
very  well  be  considered  d  priori,  in  relation  to  the  law  of 
causality  and  .the  conditions  of  time.* 

When  a  substance  passes  from  one  state,  a,  into  another  state, 
b,  the  point  of  time  in  which  the  latter  exists  is  different  from, 
and  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  former  existed.  In  like 
manner,  the  second  state,  as  reality  (in  the  phaenomenon),  differs 
from  the  first,  in  which  the  reality  of  thejsecond  did  not  exist, 
88  b  from  zero.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  state,  b,  differs  from 
the  state,  a,  only  in  respect  to  quantity,  the  change  is  a  coming 
into  existence  of  d— a,  which  in  the  former  state  did  not  exist, 
and  in  relation  to  which  that  state  is  »=  0. 

*  It  must  be  remarked,  that  I  do  not  speak  of  the  change  of  certain 
relations,  but  of  the  change  of  the  state.  Thus,  when  a  body  moves  in  an 
vmifonn  manner,  it  does  not  change  its  8tat6  (oif  motion)  *,  but  only  when 
iAs  aBOtion  increases  or  decreases. 
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Now  the  question  arises,  how  a  thing  passes  from  one  state 
=0,  into  another  state  =  6.  Between  two  moments  there 
is  always  a  certain  time,  and  between  two  states  existing  in 
these  moments,  there  is  always  a  difference  having  a  certain 
quantity  (for  all  parts  of  phsenomena  are  in  their  turn  quan- 
tities). ConsequenUy,  every  transition  from  one  state  into 
another,  is  always  effected  in  a  time  contained  between  two 
moments,  of  which  the  first  determines  the  state  which  the 
thing  leaves,  and  the  second  determines  the  state  into  which 
the  thing  passes.  Both  moments,  then,  are  limitations  of  the 
time  of  a  change,  consequently  of  the  intermediate  state  be- 
tween both,  and  as  such  they  belong  to  the^tal  of  the  change. 
Now  every  change  has  a  cause,  which  evidences  its  causality 
iu  the  whole  time  during  which  the  change  takes  place.  The 
cause,  therefore,  does  not  produce  the  change  all  at  once  or 
in  one  moment,  but  in  a  time,  so  that,  as  iSie  time  gradually 
increases  from  the  commencing  instant,  a,  to  its  completion 
at  6,  in  hke  manner  also,  the  quantity  of  the  reaUty  (b — a)  is 
generated  through  the  lesser  degrees  which  are  contained 
between  the  first  and  last.  All  change  is  therefore  possible 
only  through  a  continuous  action  of  the  causahty,  which,  in 
BO  far  as  it  is  uniform,  we  call  a  momentum.  The  change  does 
not  consist  of  these  momenta,  but  is  generated  or  produced 
by  them  as  their  effect. 

Such  is  the  law  of  the  continuity  of  aU  change,  the  ground 
of  which  is,  that  neither  time  itself  nor  any  phienomenon  in 
time  consists  of  parts  which  are  the  smallest  possible,  but  that, 
notvrithstanding,  the  state  of  a  thing  passes  in  the  process  of 
a  change  through  aU  these  parts,  as  elements,  to  its  second 
state.  There  is  no  smallest  degree  of  reality  in  a  phienomenon, 
just  as  there  is  no  smallest  degree  in  the  quantity  of  time  ;  and 
so  the  new  state  of  the  reality  grows  up  out  of  the  former 
state,  through  all  the  infinite  degrees  thereof,  the  differences 
of  which  one  from  another,  taken  all  together,  are  less  than 
the  difference  between  0  and  a. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  enquire  here  into  the  utility  of  this 
principle  in  the  investigation  of  nature.  But  how  such  a  prcH> 
position,  which  appears  so  greatly  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
nature,  is  possible  completely  dpriori,\a  indeed  a  question  which 
deserves  mvestigation,  although  the  first  view  seems  to  d&> 
monstrate  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  principle,  and  the  qn 
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),  how  it  is  possible,  may  be  considered  saperfluoas.  For 
re  are  so  many  groundless  pretensions  to  the  enlargement 
Qur  knowledge  by  pure  reason,  that  we  must  take  it  as  a 
eral  rule  to  be  mistrustful  of  aU  •  such,  and  without  a 
rough-going  and  radical  deduction,  to  belieye  nothing  of 
sort  even  on  the  clearest  dogmatical  evidence. 
1  very  addition  to  our  empirical  knowledge,  and  every  adrance 
le  in  the  exercise  of  our  perception,  is  nothing  more  than 
extension  of  the  determination  of  the  internal  sense,  that 
)  say,  a  progression  in  time,  be  objects  themselves  what 
r  may,  phenomena,  or  pure  intuitions.  This  progression 
;ime  determines  everything,  and  is  itself  determined  by 
ling  else.  That  is  to  say,  the  parts  of  the  progression 
t  only  in  time,  and  by  means  of  the  synthesis  thereof,  and 
not  given  antecedently  to  it.  For  this  reason,  every 
sition  in  perception  to  anything  which  follows  upon  an- 
r  in  time,  is  a  determination  of  time  by  means  of  the  pro- 
ion  of  this  perception.  And  as  this  determination  of  time 
Iways  and  in  all  its  parts,  a  quantity,  the  perception  pro- 
;d  is  to  be  considered  as  a  quantity  which  proceeds  through 
:s  degrees — no  one  of  which  is  the  smallest  possible — &om 
up  to  its  determined  degree.  From  this  we  perceive  the 
ibility  of  cognizing  d  priori  a  law  of  changes — a  law,  how- 
,  which  concerns  their  form  merely.  We  merely  antici- 
our  own  apprehension,  the  formal  condition  of  which, 
nuch  as  it  is  itself  to  be  found  in  the  mind  antecedently 
1  given  phenomena,  must  certainly  be  capable  of  being 
ized  h  priori. 

lus,  as  time  contains  the  sensuous  condition  d  priori  of 
)088ibility  of  a  continuous  progression  of  that  which  exists 
at  which  follows  it,  the  understanding,  by  virtue  of  the 
r  of  apperception,  contains  the  condition  d  priori  of  the 
bility  of  a  continuous  determination  of  the  position  in 
of  aXL  phenomena,  and  this  by  means  of  the  series  of 
ia  and  efifects,  the  former  of  which  necessitate  the  sequence 
le  latter,  and  thereby  render  universally  and  for  all  time, 
by  consequence,  objectively,  valid  the  empirical  cognition 
le  relations  of  time. 


M' 
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C. 

THIRD  ANALOGY. 

PEINCIPLE8  or  CO-EXISTENCE,    ACCOBBTNO  TO   THE   LAW  OF 
BECIPROCITT  OB  COMMUNITT. 

All  substances,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  perceived  in  space  at  the 
same  time^  exist  in  a  state  of  complete  reciprocity  of  action, 

Peoof. 
Things  are  co-existent,  when  in  empirical  intuition  the  per- 
ception of  the  one  can  follow  upon  the  perception  of  the 
other,  and  vice  vetsd — which  cannot  occur  in  the  succession 
of  phsenomena,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  explanation  of  the 
second  principle.  Thus  I  can  perceive  the  moon  and  then 
the  earth,  or  cctdsrsely,  first  the  earth  and  then  the  moon  ; 
and  for  the  reason  that  my  perception  of  these  objects  can 
reciprocally  follow  each  other,  I  say,  they  exist  contempo- 
raneously. Now  co-existence  is  the  existence  of  the  manifold 
in  the  same  time.  But  time  itself  is  not  an  object  of  percep- 
iion ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  conclude  from  the  fact  that 
things  are  placed  in  the  same  time,  the  other  fact,  that  the 
perceptions  of  these  things  can  follow  each  other  reciprocally. 
The  synthesis  of  the  imagination  in  apprehension  would  only 
present  to  us  each  of  these  perceptions  as  present  in  the  subject 
when  the  other  is  not  present,  and  contrariwise ;  but  would  not 
show  that  the  objects  are  co-existent,  that  is  to  say,  that,  if  the 
one  exists^  the  other  also  exists  in  the  same  time,  and  that  this 
is  necessarily  so,  in  order  that  the  perceptions  may  be  capable 
of  following  each  other  reciprocally.  It  follows  that  a  conception 
of  the  understanding  or  category  of  the  reciprocal  sequence  of 
the  determinations  of  phseuomena  (existing,  as  they  do,  apart 
from  each  other,  and  yet  contemporaneously),  is  requisite 
to  justify  us  in  saying  that  the  reciprocal  succession  of  per- 
ceptions has  its  foundation  in  the  object,  and  to  enable  us  to 
represent  co-existence  as  objective.  But  that  relation  of  sub- 
stances in  which  the  one  contains  determinations  the  ground 
of  which  is  in  the  other  substance,  is  the  relation  of  influence. 
And,  when  this  influence  is  reciprocal,  it  is  the  relation  of 
community  or  reciprocity.  Consequently  the  co-existence  of 
substances  in  space  cannot  be  cognized  in  experience  other- 
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vise  than  under  the  precondition  of  their  reciprocal  t€tion« 
This  is  therefore  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  things 
themselyes  as  objects  of  experience. 

Things  are  co-existent,  in  so  far  as  they  exist  in  one  and  tha 

same  time.    But  how  can  we  know  that  they  exist  in  one  and 

the  same  time  ?    Only  by  observing  that  the  order  in  the  syn- 

thesis  of  apprehension  of  the  manifold  is  arbitrary  and  a 

matter  of  indifference,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  can  proceed  from 

A,  tliroi^h  B,  C,  D,  to  £»  or  contrariwise  from  £  to  A.     For 

if  they  were  successiye  in  time  (and  in  the  order,  let  ns 

suppose,  which  begins  with  A),  it  is  q[uite  imposaible  for  the 

apprehension  in  perception  to  begin  with  £  and  go  backwards 

to  A,  inaamnch  as  A  belongs  to  past  time,  and  therefore  cannot 

be  an  object  of  apprehension. 

Let  us  assume  that  in  a  number  of  substaa^  considered  as 

phaenomenaeach  is  completely  iscdated,  that  is,  That  no  one  acts 

upon  another.    Then  I  say  that  the  co- existence  of  these  cannot 

be  an  object  of  possible  perception,'  and  that  the  existence  of 

one  cannot,  by  any  mode  of  empirical  synthesis,  lead  us  to 

the  existence  of  another.     For  we  imagine  them  in  this  case 

to  be  separated  by  a  completely  Toid  space,  and  thus  percep« 

tion,  which  proceeds  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  time,  would 

indeed  determine  their  existence  by  means  of  a  following  per- 

ceptioDy  but  would  be  quite  unable  to  distinguish  whether 

:he  one  phsenomenon  follows  objectiyely  upon  the  first,  or  is 

ro-existent  with  it. 

Besides  the  mere  fact  of  existence  then,  there  must  be 
^mething  by  means  of  which  A  determines  the  position  of 
in  time,  suid  conversely,  B  the  position  of  A ;  because  only 
ider  this  condition  can  substances  be  empirically  represented 
existing  contemporaneously.  Now  that  alone  determines 
e  position  of  another  thing  in  time,  which  is  the  cause  of  it 
of  its  determinations.  Consequeutly  every  substance  (inas-* 
ich  as  it  can  have  succession  predicated  of  it  only  in  respect 
its  determinations)  must  contain  the  causality  of  certain 
erminations  in  another  substance,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
cts  of  the  causality  of  the  other  in  itself.  That  is  to  say, 
stances  must  stand  (mediately  or  immediately)  in  dyna« 
al  comnfinnity  with  each  other,  if  co-existence  is  to  be  cog- 
d  in  any  possible  experience.  But,  in  regard  to  objects 
cperience^  that  is  absolutely  necessary,  without  which  the 
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experience  of  these  objects  would  itself  be  impossible.  Con- 
sequently it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  substances  in  the 
world  of  phsenomena,  in  so  far  as  they  are  co-exi8tent»  stand  in 
a  relation  of  complete  community  of  reciprocal  action  to  each 
other. 

The  word  community  has  in  our  language*  two  meanings, 
and  contains  the  two  notions  conveyed  in  the  Latin  communio, 
Kudcommercium,  We  employ  it  in  this  place  in  the  latter  sense — 
that  of  a  dynamical  community,  without  which  even  the  com- 
munity of  place  (communio  spatii)  could  not  be  empirically 
cognized.  In  our  experiences  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  it  is 
only  the  continuous  influences  in  all  parts  of  space  that  can 
conduct  our  senses  from  one  object  to  another ;  that  the  light 
which  plays  between  our  eyes  and  the  heavenly  bodies  pro- 
duces a  mediating  community  between  them  and  us,  and 
thereby  evidences  their  co-existence  with  us  ;  that  we  cannot 
empirically  change  our  position  (perceive  this  change),  unless 
the  existence  of  matter  throughout  the  whole  of  space  ren- 
dered possible  the  perception  of  the  positions  we  occupy  ; 
and  that  this  perception  can  prove  the  contemporaneous  ex- 
istence of  these  places  only  through  their  reciprocal  influence, 
and  thereby  also  the  co-existence  of  even  the  most  remote  ob- 
jects— although  in  this  case  the  proof  is  only  mediate.  With- 
out community,  every  perception  (of  a  phenomenon  in  space) 
is  separated  from  every  other  and  isolated,  and  the  chain  of 
empirical  representations,  that  is,  of  experience,  must,  with 
the  appearance  of  a  new  object,  begin  entirely  de  novo,  without 
the  least  connexion  with  preceding  representations,  and 
without  standing  towards  these  even  in  the  relation  of  time. 
My  intention  here  is  by  no  means  to  combat  the  notion  of 
empty  space  ;  for  it  may  exist  where  our  perceptions  cannot 
exist,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  reach  thereto,  and  where,  there- 
fore, no  empirical  perception  of  co-existence  takes  place.  Bat 
in  this  case  it  is  not  an  object  of  possible  experience. 

The  following  remarks  may  be  useful  in  the  way  of  explana- 
tion. In  the  mind,  aU  phsenomena,  as  contents  of  a  possible 
experience,  must  exist  in  community  (communio)  of  apper- 
ception or  consciousness,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  requisite  that 
objects  be  represented  as  co-existent  and  connected,  in  so  far 
must  they  reciprocally  determine  the  position  in  time  of  each 
*  German. 
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her,  and  thereby  constitute  a  whole.  If  this  rabjectiTe 
immunity  is  to  rest  upon  an  objective  basis,  or  to  be  applied 
substances  as  phsenomena,  the  perception  of  one  substance 
ast  render  possible  the  perception  of  another,  and  conversely. 
)r  otherwise  succession,  which  is  always  found  in  percep- 
tns  as  apprehensions,  would  be  predicated  of  external 
jects,  and  their  representation  of  their  co-existence  be  thus 
possible.  But  this  is  a  reciprocal  influence,  that  is  to  say, 
eal  community  (commercium)  of  substances,  without  which 
irefore  the  empirical  relation  of  co-existence  would  be  a 
don  beyond  the  reach  of  our  minds.  By  virtue  of  this  com- 
Tcium,  phsenomena,  in  so  far  as  they  are  apart  from,  and 
rertheless  in  connection  with  each  other,  constitute  a  com-' 
Hum  reale.  Such  componta  are  possible  in  many  di£ferent 
yrs.  The  three  dynamical  relations  then,  from  which  all 
ers  spring,  are  those  of  Inherence,  Consequence,  and  Com- 
ition. 


hese,  then,  are  the  three  analogies  of  experience.  They 
nothing  more  than  principles  of  the  determination  of  the 
tence  of  phenomena  in  time,  according  to  the  three  modi 
his  determination  ;  to  wit,  the  relation  to  time  itself  as  a 
Qtity  (the  quantity  of  existence,  that  is,  duration),  the  re- 
in in  time  as  a  series  or  succession,  finally,  the  relation 
me  as  the  complex  of  all  existence  (simultaneity).  This 
y  of  determination  in  regard  to  time  is  thoroughly 
imical ;  that  is  to  say,  time  is  not  considered  as  that  in 
;h  experience  determines  immediately  to  every  existence 
position ;  for  this  is  impossible,  inasmuch  as  absolute 
is  not  an  object  of  perception,  by  means  of  which 
aomena  can  be  connected  with  each  other.  On  the 
rary,  the  rule  of  the  understanding,  through  which 
;  the  existence  of  phsenomena  can  receive  synthetical 
'  as  regards  relations  of  time,  determines  for  every  phee- 
Mion  its  position  in  time,  and  consequently  d  priori,  and 
validity  for  all  and  every  time. 

nature,  in  the  empirical  sense  of  the  word,  we  under- 

the  totality  of  phsenomena  connected,  in  respect  of  their 

tnce,  according  to  necessary  rules,  that  is,  laws.     There 

erefore  certain  laws  (which  are  moreover  t  priori)  which 
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makenatare  possible ;  and  all  empirical  laws  can  ejdst  only  by 
means  of  experience,  and  by  virtue  of  those  primitive  L&ws 
through  which  experience  itsdf  becomes  possible.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  analogies  is  therefore  to  represent  to  us  the  unity  of 
nature  in  the  connection  of  all  phenomena  under  certain  ex- 
ponents, the  only  business  of  which  is  to  express  the  relation 
of  time  (in  so  far  as  it  contains  all  existence  in  itself)  to  the 
unity  of  apperception,  which  can  exist  in  synthesis  only  ac- 
cording to  rules.  The  combined  expression  of  aU  is  this :  All 
phenomena  exist  in  one  nature,  and  must  so  exist,  inasmuch 
as  without  this  a  priori  unity,  no  unity  of  experience,  and 
consequently  no  determination  of  objects  in  experience,  is  pos- 
sible. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  proof  which  we  have  employed  in 
treating  of  these  transcendental  laws  of  nature,  and  the  pecn- 
har  character  of  it,  we  must  make  one  remark,  which  will  at 
the  same  time  be  important  as  a  guide  in  every  other  attempt 
to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  intellectual  and  Hkewise  synthe- 
tical propositions  h  priori.  Had  we  endeavoured  to  prove 
these  anfdogies  dogmatically,  that  is,  from  conceptions ;  that 
is  to  say,  had  we  employed  this  method  in  attempting  to  show 
that  every  thing  which  exists,  exists  only  in  that  which  is  per- 
manent, — ^that  every  thing  or  event  presupposes  the  existence  of 
something  in  a  preceding  state,  upon  which  it  follows  in  con- 
formity with  a  rule — ^lastly,  that  in  the  manifold,  which  is  co- 
existent, the  states  co-exist  in  connection  with  each  other 
according  to  a  rule, — all  our  labour  would  have  been  utterly  in 
vain.  For  mere  conceptions  of  things,  analyse  them  as  we  may, 
cannot  enable  us  to  conclude  from  the  existence  of  one  object 
to  the  existence  of  another.  What  other  course  was  left  for 
us  to  pursue  ?'  This  only,  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of 
experience  as  a  cognition  in  which  at  last  all  objects  muat  be 
capable  of  b^ng  presented  to  us,  if  the  representation  of  them 
is  to  possess  any  objective  reality.  Now  in  this  third,  this 
mediating  term,  the  essential  form  of  which  consists  in  the- 
synthetical  unity  of  the  apperception  of  all  phsenomena,  we 
found  d  priori  conditions  of  the  universal  and  necessary  de- 
termination as  to  time  of  all  existences  in  the  world  of  phse- 
nomena,  without  which  the  empirical  determination  thereof  as 
to  time  would  itself  be  impossible,  and  we  also  discovered 
rules  of  synthetical  unity  h  priori,  by  means  of  which  we  could 
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ssticipate  experience.     For  want  of  this  method,  and  from 
the  fancy  that  it  was  possible  to  discover  a  dogmatical  proof 
of  the  synthetical  propositions  which  are  requisite  in  the  em- 
pirical employment  of  the  understanding,  has  it  happened, 
that  a  proof  of  the  principle  of  sufQcient  reason  has  been  so 
often  attempted,  and  always  in  vain.    The  other  two  analogies 
nobody  has  ever  thought  of,  although  they  have  always  been 
silently  employed  by  the  mind,*  because  the  guiding  thread 
furnished  by  the  categories  was  wanting,  the  guide  which 
alone  can  enable  us  to  discover  every  hiatus,  both  in  the  system 
of  conceptions  and  of  principles. 

IV. 

The  Posttjlates  of  Empikical  TnoiraHT. 

1 .  That  which  agrees  with  the  formal  conditions  (intuition 
and  conception)  of  experience,  is  possible. 

2.  That  which  coheres  with  the  material  conditions  of  ex- 
perience (sensation),  is  real, 

3.  That  whose  coherence  with  the  real  is  determined  ac- 
cording to  universal  conditions  of  experience  is  (exists)  ne- 
cessary. 

Explanation. 

The  categories  of  modality  possess  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
io  not  in  the  least  determine  the  object,  or  enlarge  the  con- 
ception to  which  they  are  annexed  as  predicates,  but  only  ex- 
*ress  its  relation  to  the  faculty  of  cognition.  Though  my 
onception  of  a  thing  is  in  itself  complete,  I  am  still  entitled 
»  ask  whether  the  object  of  it  is  merely  possible,  or  whether 
is  also  real,  or,  if  the  latter,  whether  it  is  also  necessary, 
it  hereby  the.  object  itself  is  not  more  definitely  determined 

"  The  unity  of  the  universe,  in  which  all  phenomena  must  be  con- 
ted,  is  evidently  a  mere  consequence  of  the  tacitly  admitted  principle 
he  community  of  all  substances  which  are  co-existent.  For  were  sub- 
ces  isolated,  they  could  not  as  parts  constitute  a  whole,  and  were  their 
lection  (reciprocal  action  of  the  manifold)  not  necessary  from  the  very 
of  co-existence,  we  could  not  conclude  from  the  fact  of  the  latter  as 
rely  ideal  relation  to  the  former  as  a  real  one.  We  have,  however, 
n  in  its  place,  that  community  is  the  proper  ground  of  the  possibility 
empirical  cognition  of  co-existence,  and  that  we  may  therefore  pro- 
reason  from  the  latter  to  the  former  as  its  condition. 
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in  thought,  hut  the  question  is  only  in  what  relation  it,  in- 
cluding all  its  determinations,  stands  to  the  understanding 
and  its  employment  in  experience,  to  the  empirical  faculty 
of  judgment,  and  to  the  reason  in  its  application  to  expe- 
rience. 

For  this  very  reason,  too,  the  categories  of  modality  are 
nothing  more  than  explanations  of  the  conceptions  of  possi- 
bility, reality,  and  necessity,  as  employed  in  experience,  and 
at  the  same  time,  restrictions  of  aU  the  categories  to  empirical 
use  alone,  not  authorizing  the  transcendental  employment  of 
them.  For  if  they  are  to  have  something  more  than  a  merely 
logical  significance,  and  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
analytical  expression  of  the  form  of  thcmght,  and  to  have  a 
relation  to  things  and  their  possibility,  reality  or  necessity, 
they  must  concern  possible  experience  and  its  synthetical 
unity,  in  which  alone  objects  of  cognition  can  be  given. 

The  postulate  of  the  possibility  of  things  requires  also,  that 
the  conception  of  the  things  agree  with  the  formal  conditions 
of  our  experience  in  general.  But  this,  that  is  to  say,  the  ob- 
jective form  of  experience,  contains  aU  the  kinds  of  synthesis 
which  are  requisite  for  the  cognition  of  objects.  A  concep- 
tion which  contains  a  synthesis  must  be  regarded  as  empty 
and  without  reference  to  an  object,  if  its  synthesis  does  not 
belong  to  experience— either  as  borrowed  from  it,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  called  an  empirical  conception,  or  such  as  is  the 
ground  and  h  priori  condition  of  experience  (its  form),  and  in 
this  case  it  is  a  pure  conception,  a  conception  which  neverthe- 
less belongs  to  experience,  inasmuch  as  its  object  can  be 
found  in  this  alone.  For  where  shall  we  find  the  criterion  or 
character  of  the  possibility  of  an  object  which  is  cogitated  by 
means  of  an  h  priori  synthetical  conception,  if  not  in  the  syn- 
thesis which  constitutes  the  form  of  empirical  cognition  of  ob- 
jects ?  That  in  such  a  conception  no  contradiction  exists  is 
indeed  a  necessary  logical  condition,  but  very  far  from  being 
sufficient  to  establish  the  objective  reality  of  the  conception, 
that  is,  the  possibility  of  such  an  object  as  is  thought  in  the 
conception.  Thus,  in  the  conception  of  a  figure  which  is 
contained  within  two  straight  lines,  there  is  no  contradiction, 
for  the  conceptions  of  two  straight  lines  and  of  their  junction 
contain  no  negation  of  a  figure.  The  impossibility  in  such  a 
case  does  not  rest  upon  the  conception  in  itself,  but  upon  the 
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nstraction  of  it  in  space,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  conditions 
space  and  its  determinations.  But  these  have  themselves 
jective  reality,  that  is,  they  apply  to  possible  things,  because 
jy  contain  ^  priori  the  fonn  of  experience  in  general. 
And  now  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  the  extensive  utility 
d  influence  of  this  postulate  of  possibility.  When  I  repre- 
it  to  myself  a  thing  that  is  permanent,  so  that  everything 
it  which  changes  belongs  merely  to  its  state  or  condition, 
m  such  a  conception  alone  I  never  can  cognize  that  such  a 
ng  is  possible.  Or,  if  I  represent  to  myself  something 
ich  is  so  constituted  that,  when  it  is  posited,  something  else 
lows  always  and  infaUibly,  my  thought  contains  no  self- 
itradiction  ;  but  whether  such  a  property  as  causality  is  to 
found  in  any  possible  thing,  my  thought  alone  affords  no 
Euis  of  judging.  Finally,  I  can  represent  to  myself  different 
igs  (substances)  which  are  so  constituted,  that  the  state  or 
dition  of  one  causes  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  other, 
I  reciprocally ;  but  whether  such  a  relation  is  a  property  of 
igs  cannot  be  perceived  from  these  conceptions,  which  con- 

a  merely  arbitrary  synthesis.  Only  from  the  fact,  there- 
',  that  these  conceptions  express  d  priori  the  relations  of 
;eptions  in  every  experience,  do  we  know  that  they  possess 
active  reality,  that  is,  transcendental  truth ;  and  that  in  de- 
dent  of  experience,  though  not  independent  of  all  relation 
be  form  of  an  experience  in  general  and  its  synthetical 
y,  in  which  alone  objects  can  be  empirically  cognized, 
ut  when  we  fashion  to  ourselves  new  conceptions  of  sub- 
ces,  forces,  action  and  reaction,  from  the  material  pre- 
dd  to  us  by  perception,  without  following  the  example  of 
:rience  in  their  connexion,  we  create  mere  chimeras,  of  the 
ibility  of  which  we  cannot  discover  any  criterion,  because 
lave  not  taken  experience  for  our  instructress,  though  we 

borrowed  the  conceptions  from  her.  Such  fictitious 
eptions  derive  their  character  of  possibility  not,  Uke  the 
;ories,  d  priori,  as  conceptions  on  which  all  experience  de- 
s,  but  only,  ^  posteriori,  as  conceptions  given  by  means  of 
rience  itself,  and  their  possibility  must  either  be  cog- 
l  a  posteriori  and  empirically,  or  it  cannot  be  cognized  at 

A  substance,  which  is  permanently  present  in  space,  yet 
3ut  filling  it  (like  that  tertium  quid  between  matter  and 
hinking  subject  which  some  have  tried  to  introduce  into 

M  2 
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metaphysics),  or  a  peculiar  fandamental  power  of  the  mind  of 
intuitiog  the  future  by  anticipation  (instead  of  merely  infer- 
ring from  past  and  present  events),  or,  finally,  a  power  of  the 
mind  to  place  itself  in  community  of  thought  with  other  men, 
however  distant  they  may  be — these  are  conceptions,  the  pos- 
sibility of  which  has  no  ground  to  rest  upon.  For  they  are 
not  based  upon  experience  and  its  known  laws ;  and  with- 
out experience,  they  are  a  merely  arbitrary  conjunction  of 
thoughts,  which,  though  containing  no  internal  contradiction, 
has  no  claim  to  objective  reality,  neither,  consequently,  to  the 
possibility  of  such  an  object  as  is  thought  in  these  concep- 
tions. As  far  as  concerns  reality,  it  is  self-evident  that  we 
cannot  cogitate  such  a  possibility  in  concreto  without  the  aid 
of  experience ;  because  reality  is  concerned  only  with  sensa- 
tion, as  the  matter  of  experience,  and  not  with  the  form  of 
thought,  with  which  we  can  no  doubt  indulge  in  shaping 
fancies. 

But  I  pass  by  everything  which  derives  its  possibility  from 
reahty  in  experience,  and  I  purpose  treating  here  merely  of 
the  possibility  of  things  by  means  of  ^  priori  conceptions.  I 
maintain,  then,  that  the  possibility  of  things  is  not  derived 
from  such  conceptions  per  se,  but  only  when  considered  as 
formal  and  objective  conditions  of  an  experience  in  general. 

It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  possibiUty  of  a  triangle  could  be 
cognized  from  the  conception  of  it  alone  (which  is  certainly 
independent  of  experience)  ;  for  we  can  certainly  give  to  the 
conception  a  corresponding  object  completely  h  priori,  that  is 
to  say,  we  can  construct  it.  But  as  a  triangle  is  only  the 
form  of  an  object,  it  must  remain  a  mere  product  of  the  ima- 
gination, and  the  possibihty  of  the  existence  of  an  object  cor- 
responding to  it  must  remain  doubtful,  unless  we  can  discover 
some  other  ground,  unless  we  know  that  the  figure  can  be 
cogitated  under  the  conditions  upon  which  all  objects  of  ex- 
perience rest.  Now,  the  facts  that  space  is  a  formal  condition 
d  priori  of  external  experience,  that  the  formative  synthesis,  by 
which  we  construct  a  triangle  in  imagination,  is  the  very  same 
as  that  we  employ  in  the  apprehension  of  a  phsenomenon  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  empirical  conception  of  it,  are  what 
alone  connect  the  notion  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  with 
the  conception  of  it.  In  the  same  manner,  the  possibility  of 
continuous  quantities,  indeed  of  quantities  in  general,  for  the 
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onceptions  of  them  are  without  exception  synthetical,  is  never 
vident  from  the  conceptions  in  themselves,  but  only  when 
[ley  are  considered  as  the  formal  conditions  of  the  determina- 
ion  of  objects  in  experience.  And  where,  indeed,  should  we 
3ok  for  objects  to  correspond  to  our  conceptions,  if  not  in 
xperience,  by  which  alone  objects  are  presented  to  us  ?  It 
J,  however,  true  that  without  antecedent  experience  we  can 
ognize  and  characterize  the  possibility  of  things,  relatively  to 
he  formal  conditions,  under  which  something  is  determined 
1  experience  as  an  object,  consequently  completely  d  priori. 
>ut  still  this  is  possible  only  in  relation  to  experience  and 
dthin  its  limits. 

The  postulate  concerning  the  cognition  of  the  reality  of 
tiings  requires  perception,  consequently  conscious  sensation, 
ot  indeed  immediately,  that  is,  of  the  object  itself,  whose 
xistence  is  to  be  cognized,  but  still  that  the  object  have  some 
onnection  with  a  real  perception,  in  accordance  with  the  ana- 
Dgies  of  experience,  which  exhibit  all  kinds  of  real  connec- 
ion  in  experience. 

From  the  mere  conception  of  a  thing  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
lude  its  existence.  For,  let  the  conception  be  ever  so  com- 
plete, and  containing  a  statement  of  all  the  determinations  of 
he  thing,  the  existence  of  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  all  this, 
lut  only  with  the  question — whether  such  a  thing  is  given,  so 
hat  the  perception  of  it  can  in  every  case  precede  the  concep- 
ion.  For  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  it  precedes  the  per- 
eption,  merely  indicates  the  possibility  of  its  existence ;  it  is 
perception,  which  presents  matter  to  the  conception,  that  is 
he  sole  criterion  of  reality.  Prior  to  the  perception  of  the 
bing,  however,  and  therefore  comparatively  a  priori,  we  are 
ble  to  cognize  its  existence,  provided  it  stands  in  connection 
irith  some  perceptions  according  to  the  principles  of  the  em- 
pirical conjunction  of  these,  that  is»  in  conformity  with  the 
nalogies  of  perception.  For,  in  this  case,  the  existence  of 
he  supposed  thing  is  connected  with  our  perceptioi^s  in  a 
>08sible  experience,  and  we  are  able,  with  the  guidance  of 
hese  analogies,  to  reason  in  the  series  of  possible  perceptions 
rom  a  thing  which  we  do  really  perceive  to  the  thing  we  do 
lot  perceive.  Thus,  we  cognize  the  existence  of  a  magnetic 
natter  penetrating  all  bodies  from  the  perception  of  the  at- 
raction  of  the  steel- filings  by  the  magnet,  although  the  con- 
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stitution  of  oar  organs  renders  an  immediate  perception  ol 
this  matter  impossible  for  us.  For,  according  to  the  laws  of 
sensibility  and  the  connected  context  of  our  perceptions,  we 
should  in  an  experience  come  also  on  an  immediate  empirical 
intuition  of  this  matter,  if  our  senses  were  more  acute, — ^but 
this  obtuseness  has  no  influence  upon  and  cannot  alter  the 
form  of  possible  experience  in  general.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  things  reaches  as  far  as  our  perceptions,  and 
what  may  be  inferred  from  them  according  to  empirical  laws, 
extend.  If  we  do  not  set  out  from  experience,  or  do  not  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  laws  of  the  empirical  connection  of 
phaenomena,  our  pretensions  to  discover  the  existence  of  a 
thing  which  we  do  not  immediately  perceive  are  vain.  Idealism, 
however,  brings  forward  powerful  objections  to  these  rules  for 
proving  existence  mediately.  This  is,  therefore,  the  proper 
place  for  its  refutation. 

BBFTTTATION  OF  IDEALISM. 

Idealism — I  mean  material*  idealism — is  the  theory  which 
declares  the  existence  of  objects  in  space  without  us  to  be 
either  (1)  doubtful  and  indemonstrable,  or  (2)  false  and  im- 
possible. The  first  is  the  problematicalidealiam  of  Des  Cartes, 
who  admits  the  undoubted  certainty  of  only  one  empirical  aa- 
sertion  {assertio),  to  wit,  I  am.  The  second  is  the  dogmatical 
idealism  of  Berkeley,  who  mauitains  that  space,  together  with 
all  the  objects  of  which  it  is  the  inseparable  condition,  is  a 
thing  which  is  in  itself  impossible,  and  that  consequently  the 
objects  in  space  are  mere  products  of  the  imagination.  The 
dogmatical  theory  of  idealism  is  unavoidable,  if  we  regard 
space  as  a  property  of  things  in  themselves ;  for  in  that  case 
it  is,  with  all  to  which  it  serves  as  condition,  a  nonentity. 
But  the  foundation  for  this  kind  of  idealism  we  have  already 
destroyed  in  the  transcendental  aesthetic.  Problematical  ideal- 
ism, which  makes  no  such  assertion,  but  only  alleges  our  in- 
capacity to  prove  the  existence  of  anything  besides  ourselves 
by  means  of  immediate  experience,  is  a  theory  rational  and  evi- 
dencing a  thorough  and  philosophical  mode  of  thinking,  for 
it  observes  the  rule,  not  to  form  a  dedsive  judgment  before 

*  In  opposition  to  formal  or  critical  idealism — the  theory  of  Kant — 
which  denies  to  us  a  knowledge  of  things  as  things  in  themselves,  and 
maintains  that  we  can  know  only  phenomena. — TV. 
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finfficient  proof  be  shown.  The  desired  proof  must  therefore 
demonstrate  that  we  have  experience  of  external  things,  and 
not  mere  fancies.  For  this  purpose,  we  must  prove,  that  our 
internal  and,  to  Des  Cartes,  indubitable  experience  is  itself 
possible  only  under  the  previous  assumption  of  external  ex* 
perience. 

Thsobem. 

The  simple  but  empirically  determined  consciousness  of  my  own 
existence  proves  the  existence  of  external  objects  in  space, 

Pboof. 

I  am  conscious  of  my  own  existence  as  determined  in  time. 
All  determination  in  regard  to  time  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence of  something  permanent  in  perception.  But  this  perma- 
nent something  cannot  be  something  in  me,  for  the  very 
reason  that  my  existence  in  time  is  itself  determined  by  this 
permanent  something.  It  follows  that  the  perception  of  this 
permanent  existence  is  possible  only  through  a  thing  without 
me,  and  not  through  the  mere  representation  of  a  thing  with- 
out me.  Consequently,  the  determination  of  my  existence  in 
time  is  possible  only  through  the  existence  of  real  things  ex- 
ternal to  me.  Now,  consciousness  in  time  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  consciousness  of  the  possibility  of  this  deter- 
mination in  time.  Hence  it  follows,  that  consciousness  in 
time  is  necessarily  connected  also  with  the  existence  of  things 
without  me,  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  these  things  is  the 
condition  of  determination  in  time.  That  is  to  say,  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  own  existence  is  at  the  same  time  an  im- 
mediate consciousness  of  the  existence  of  other  things  with- 
out me. 

Remark  I.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  the  foregoing 
proof  the  game  which  idealism  plays,  is  retorted  upon  itself^ 
and  with  more  justice.  It  assumed,  that  the  only  immediate 
experience  is  internal,  and  that  from  this  we  can  only  infer 
the  existence  of  external  things.  But,  as  always  happens, 
-when  we  reason  from  given  effects  to  determined  causes, 
idealism  has  reasoned  with  too  much  haste  and  uncertainty, 
for  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  cause  of  our  representations 
may  lie  in  ourselves,  and  that  we  ascribe  it  falsely  to  external 
dungs.    But  our  proof  shows  that  external  experience  is  pro- 
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perly  immediate,*  that  only  by  virtue  of  it — ^not,  indeed,  the^ 
consciousness  of  our  own  existence,  but  certainly  the  deter- 
mination of  our  existence  in  time,  that  is,  internal  experi- 
ence— ^is  possible.  It  is  true,  that  the  representation  /  am, 
which  is  the  expression  of  the  consciousness  which  can  ac- 
company all  my  thoughts,  is  that  which  immediately  includes 
the  existence  of  a  subject.  But  in  this  representation  we 
cannot  find  any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  therefore  also 
no  empirical  knowledge,  that  is,  experience.  For  experience 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  thought  of  something  existing, 
intuition,  and  in  this  case  it  must  be  internal  intuition,  that 
is,  time,  in  relation  to  which  the  subject  must  be  determined. 
But  the  existence  of  external  things*is  absolutely  requisite  for 
this  purpose,  so  that  it  follows  that  internal  experience  is 
itself  possible  only  mediately  and  through  external  experience. 
Remark  II.  No^  with  this  view  all  empirical  use  of  our  faculty 
of  cognitiosi^n  the  determination  of  time  is  in  perfect  accord- 
ance. Its  truth  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  possible  to 
perceive  a  determination  of  time  only  by  means  of  a  change  in 
external  relations  (motion)  to  the  permanent  in  space ;  (for  ex- 
ample, we  become  aware  of  the  sun's  motion,  by  observing  the 
changes  of  his  relation  to  the  objects  of  this  earth).  But  this  is 
not  all.  We  find  that  we  possess  nothing  permanent  that  can 
correspond  and  be  submitted  to  the  conception  of  a  substance 
as  intuition,  except  matter.  This  idea  of  permanence  is  not 
itself  derived  from  external  experience,  but  is  an  d  priori 
necessary  condition  of  all  determination  of  time,  consequently 
also  of  the  internal  sense  in  reference  to  our  own  existence, 
and  that  through  the  existence  of  external  things.  In  the 
representation  J,  the  consciousness  of  myself  is  not  an  intoi- 

'  *  The  immediate  consdousness  of  the  existence  of  external  things  is, 
in  the  preceding  theorem,  not  presupposed,  but  proved,  be  the  possibility 
of  this  consciousness  understood  by  us  or  not.  The  question  as  to  the 
possibility  of  it  would  stand  thus :  Have  we  an  internal  sense,  but  no  ex- 
temal  sense,  and  is  our  beHef  in  external  perception  a  mere  delusion .' 
But  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  merely  to  fancy  to  ourselves  anything  at 
external,  that  is,  to  present  it  to  the  sense  in  intuitiolt,  we  must  already 
possess  an  external  sense,  and  must  thereby  distinguish  immediately  the 
mere  receptivity  of  an  external  intuition  from  the  spontaneity  which  cha- 
racterises every  act  of  imagination.  For  merely  to  imagine  also  an  exter- 
nal sense,  would  annihilate  the  faculty  of  intuition  itself,  which  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  imagination. 
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tion,  bat  a  merely  iutellectual  representation  produced  by  the 
spoataneous  activity  of  a  thinking  subject.  It  follows,  that 
thifl  I  has  not  any  predicate  of  intuition,  which,  in  its  cha- 
racter of  permanence,  could  serve  as  correlate  to  the  deter- 
mination of  time  in  the  internal  sense — ^in  the  same  way  as 
impenetrability  is  the  correlate  of  matter  as  an  empirical 
intuition. 

Remark  III.  From  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  external 
things  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  possibility  of  a  deter- 
mined consciousness  of  ourselves,  it  does  not  follow  that  every 
intuitive  representation  of  external  things  involves  the  exist- 
ence of  these  things,  for  their  representations  may  very  well 
be  the  mere  products  of  tl^e  imagination  (in  dreams  as  well  as 
in  madness)  ;  though,  indeed,  these  are  themselves  created  by 
the  reproduction  of  previous  external  perceptions,  which,  as 
has  been  shown,  are  possible  only  through  the  reality  of  ex- 
ternal objects.  The  sole  aim  of  our  remarks  h^i^  however, 
been  to  prove  that  internal  experience  in  general  is  possible 
only  through  external  experience  in  general.  Whether  this 
or  that  supposed  experience  be  purely  imaginary,  must  be  dis- 
covered from  its  particular  determinations,  and  by  comparing 
these  with  the  criteria  of  all  real  experience. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  third  postulate,  it  applies  to  material 

necessity  in  existence,  and  not  to  merely  formal  and  logical 

necessity  in  the  connection  of  conceptions.    Now  as  we  cannot 

cognize  completely  h  priori  the  existence  of  any  object  of  sense, 

though  we  can  do  so  comparatively  h  priori,  that  is,  relatively  to 

some  other  previously  given  existence, — a  cognition,  however, 

which  can  only  be  of  such  an  existence  as  must  be  contained 

in  the  complex  of  experience,  of  which  the  previously  given 

perception  is  a  part, — the  necessity  of  existence  can  never  be 

cognized  from  conceptions,  but  always,  on  the  contrary,  from 

its  connection  with  that  which  is  an  object  of  perception. 

Bat  the  only  existence  cognized,  under  the  condition  of  other 

given  phsenomena,  as  necessary,  is  the  existence  of  effects 

fraux  given  causes  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  causality. 

It  is  consequently  not  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  things 

(as  substances),  but  the  necessity  of  the  state  of  things  that 

-we  cognise,  and  that  not  immediately,  but  by  means  of  the 

existence  of  other  states  given  in  perception,  according  to 
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empirical  laws  of  causality.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  crit^ 
rion  of  necessity  is  to  he  found  only  in  the  law  of  a  possible 
experience, — thit  every  thing  which  happens  is  determined 
^  priori  in  the  phaenomenon  by  its  cause.  Thus  we  cognise 
only  the  necessity  of  6^tfe^<9  in  nature,  the  causes  of  which 
are  given  us.  Moreover,  the  criterion  of  necessity  in  exist- 
ence possesses  no  application  beyond  the  field  of  possible  ex* 
perience,  and  even  in  this  it  is  not  valid  o^  the  existence  of 
things  as  substances,  because  these  can  never  be  considered 
as  empirical  e£fects,  or  as  something  that  happens  and  has  a 
beginning.  Necessity,  therefore,  regards  only  the  relations 
of  pheenomena  according  to  the  dynamical  law  of  causality, 
and  the  possibility  grounded  thereon,  of  reasoning  from  some 
given  existence  (of  a  cause)  a  priori  to  another  existence  (of 
an  effect).  Every  thing  that  happens  ig  hypothetically  necessary, 
is  a  principle  which  subjects  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
world  to  a  law,  that  is,  to  a  rule  of  necessary  existence,  without 
which  nature  herself  could  not  possibly  exist.  Hence  the 
proposition,  Nothing  happens  by  blind  chance  {in  mundo  nom 
datur  casus),  is  an  d  priori  law  of  nature.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  the  proposition.  Necessity  in  nature  is  not  blind^ 
that  is,  it  is  conditioned,  consequently  intelligible  necessity 
{non  datur  fatum).  Both  laws  subject  the  play  of  change  to 
a  nature  of  things  (as  phaenomena),  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  the  unity  of  the  understanding,  and  through  the  nn« 
derstanding  alone  can  changes  belong  to  an  experience,  as  the 
synthetical  unity  of  phaenomena.  Both  belong  to  the  class 
of  dynamical  principles.  The  former  is  properly  a  conse- 
quence of  the  principle  of  causality — one  of  the  analogies  of 
experience.  The  latter  belongs  to  the  principles  of  modality, 
which  to  the  determination  of  causality  adds  the  conception 
of  necessity,  which  is  itself,  however,  subject  to  a  rule  of  the 
understanding.  The  principle  of  continuity  forbids  any  leap 
in  the  series  of  phsenomena  regarded  as  changes  {in  mundo  non 
datur  saltus) ;  and  likewise,  in  the  complex  of  all  empirical 
intuitions  in  space,  any  break  or  hiatus  between  two  phseno* 
mena  {non  datur  hiatus), — for  we  can  so  express  the  principle, 
that  experience  can  admit  nothing  which  proves  the  existence 
of  a  vacuum,  or  which  even  admits  it  as  a  part  of  an  empirical 
synthesis.  For,  as  regards  a  vacuum  or  void,  which  we  may 
cogitate  as  out  and  beyond  of  the  field  of  possible  experience 
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(tlie  world),  such  a  question  cannot  come  before  the  tribunal 
of  mere  understancbng,  which  decides  only  upon  questions 
that  concern  the  employment  of  given  phaenomena  for  the 
construction  of  empirical  cognition.     It  is  rather  a  problem 
for  ideal  reason,  which  passes  beyond  the  sphere  of  a  pos- 
sible experience,  and  aims. at  forming  a  judgment  of  that 
which  surrounds  and  circumscribes  it,  and  the  proper  place 
for  the  consideration  of  it  is  the  transcendental  dialectic. 
These  four  propositions,  In  mundo  non  datur  hiatus,  non  datur 
saltm,  non  datur  casus ^  non  datur  fatum,  as  well  as  all  principles 
of  transcendental  origin,  we  could  very  easily  exhibit  in  their 
proper  order,  that  is,  in  conformity  with  the  order  of  the  cate- 
gories, and  assign  to  each  its  proper  place.     But  the  already 
practised  reader  will  do  this  for  himself,  or  discover  the  clue 
to  such  an  arrangement.     But  the  cotnbined  result  of  all  is 
simply  this,  to  admit  into  the  empirical  synthesis  nothing 
which  might  cause  a  break  in  or  be  foreign  to  the  under- 
standing and  the  continuous  connection  of  all  pheenomeua, 
that  is,  the  unity  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 
For  in  the  understanding  alone  is  the  unity  of  experience,  in 
which  all  perceptions  must  have  their  assigned  place,  possible. 
Whether  the  field  of  possibihty  be  greater  than  that  of 
reality,  and  whether  the  field  of  die  latter  be  itself  greater 
than  that  of  necessity,  are  interesting  enough  questions,  and 
quite   capable  of  synthetical  solution,  questions,  however, 
which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  reason  alone.    For  they 
are  tantamount  to  asking,  whether  all  things  as  pheenomena 
do  without  exception  belong  to  the  complex  and  connected 
whole  of  a  single  experience,  of  which  every  given  perception 
is  a  part,  a  part  which  therefore  cannot  be  conjoined  with  any 
other  phaenomena — or,  whether  my  perceptions  can  belong  to 
more  than  one  possible  experience  ?   The  understanding  gives 
to  experience,  according  to  the  subjective  and  formal  condi- 
tions, of  sensibility  as  well  as  of  apperception,  the  rules  which 
alone  make  this  experience  possible.     Other  forms  of  intui- 
tion, besides  those  of  space  and  time,  other  forms  of  under- 
standing besides  the  discursive  forms  of  thought,  or  of  cog- 
nition by  means  of  conceptions,  we  can  neither  imagine  nor 
make  inteUigible  to  ourselves ;  and  even  if  we  could,  they 
would  still  not  belong  to  experience,  which  is  the  only  mode 
of  cognition  by  which  objects  are  presented  to  us.     Whether 
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other  perceptions  besides  those  which  belong  to  the  total  of 
our  possible  experience,  and  consequently  whether  some  other 
sphere  of  matter  exists,  the  understanding  has  no  power  to 
decide,  its  proper  occupation  being  with  tiie  synthesis  of  that 
which  is  given.  Moreover,  the  poverty  of  the  usual  argu- 
ments which  go  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  vast  sphere  of  pos- 
sibihty,  of  which  all  that  is  real  (every  object  of  experience) 
is  but  a  smaU  part,  is  very  remarkable.  "  All  real  is  possible ;" 
horn  this  follows  naturally,  according  to  the  logical  laws  of 
conversion,  the  particular  proposition,  **  Some  possible  is 
real."  Now  this  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  "  Much  is  possible 
that  is  not  real."  No  doubt  it  does  seem  as  if  we  ought  to 
consider  the  sum  of  the  possible  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  real,  from  the  fact  that  something  must  be  added  to  the 
former  to  constitute  the  latter.  But  this  notion  of  adding  to 
the  possible  is  absurd.  For  that  which  is  not  in  the  sum  of 
the  possible,  and  consequently  requires  to  be  added  to  it,  is, 
manifestiy  impossible.  In  addition  to  accordance  with  the 
formal  conditions  of  experience,  the  understanding  requires  a 
connection  with  some  perception ;  but  that  which  is  connected 
with  this  perception,  is  real,  even  although  it  is  not  immediately 
perceived.  But  that  another  series  of  phaenomena,  in  com- 
plete coherence  with  that  which  is  given  in  perception,  con- 
sequentiy  more  than  one  all-embracing  experience  is  possible, 
is  an  inference  which  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  data 
given  us  by  experience,  and  still  less  without  any  data  at  all. 
That  which  is  possible  only  under  conditions  which  are  them-> 
selves  merely  possible,  is  not  possible  in  any  respect.  And  yet 
we  can  find  no  more  certain  ground  on  which  to  base  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  whether  the  sphere  of  possibility  is 
wider  than  that  of  experience. 

I  have  merely  mentioned  these  questions,  that  in  treating 
of  the  conception  of  the  understanding,  there  might  be  no 
omission  of  anything  that,  in  the  common  opinion,  belongs  to 
them.  In  reality,  however,  the  notion  of  absolute  possibihty 
(possibihty  which  is  valid  in  every  respect)  is  not  a  mere  con- 
ception of  the  understanding,  which  can  be  employed  empi- 
rically, but  belongs  to  reason  alone,  which  passes  the  bounds 
of  all  empirical  use  of  the  understanding.  We  have,  therefore, 
contented  ourselves  with  a  merely  critical  remark,  leaving  the 
subject  to  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 
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Before  conclading  this  fourth  Bection,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  system  of  all  principles  of  the  pure  understanding,  it 
seems  proper  to  mention  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  term 
the  principles  of  modality  postulates.  This  expression  I  do 
not  here  use  in  the  sense  which  some  more  recent  philoso^ 
phers,  contrary  to  its  meaning  with  mathematicians,  to  whom 
the  word  properly  belongs,  attach  to  it — that  of  a  proposition, 
namely,  immediately  certain,  requiring  neither  deduction  nor 
proof.  For  if,  in  the  case  of  synthetical  propositions,  however 
evident  they  may  be,  we  accord  to  them  without  deduction,  and 
merely  on  the  strength  of  their  own  pretensions,  unqualified 
belief,  all  critique  of  the  understanding  is  entirely  lost ;  and, 
as  there  is  no  want  of  bold  pretensions,  which  the  common 
belief  (though  for  the  philosopher  this  is  no  credential)  does 
not  reject,  the  understanding  lies  exposed  to  every  delusion  and 
conceit,  without  the  power  of  refusing  its  assent  to  those  as- 
sertions, which,  though  illegitimate,  demand  acceptance  as 
veritable  axioms.  When,  therefore,  to  the  conception  of  a 
thing  an  a  priori  determination  is  synthetically  added,  such  a 
proposition  must  obtain,  if  not  a  proof,  at  least  a  deduction 
of  the  legitimacy  of  its  assertion/ 

The  principles  of  modality  are,  however,  not  objectively 
synthetical,  for  the  predicates  of  possibility,  reality,  and  ne- 
cessity do  not  in  the  least  augment  the  conception  of  that  of 
which  they  are  affirmed,  inasmuch  as  they  contribute  nothing 
to  the  representation  of  the  object.  But  as  they  are,  never- 
theless, always  synthetical,  they  are  so  merely  subjectively. 
That  is  to  say,  they  have  a  reflective  power,  and  apply  to  the 
conception  of  a  thing,  of  which,  in  other  respects,  they  affirm 
nothing,  the  faculty  of  cognition  in  which  the  conception 
originates  and  has  its  seat.  So  that  if  the  conception  merely 
agree  with  the  formal  conditions  of  experience,  its  object  is 
called  possible;  if  it  is  in  connection  with  perception,  and  deter- 
mined thereby,  the  object  is  real ;  if  it  is  determined  according 
to  conceptions  by  means  of  the  connection  of  perceptions, 
the  object  is  called  necessary.  The  principles  of  modality 
therefore  predicate  of  a  conception  nothing  more  than  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  faculty  of  cognition  which  generated  it.  Now  a 
postulate  in  mathematics  is  a  practical  proposition  which  con- 
tains nothing  but  the  synthesis  by  which  we  present  an  object 
to  ourselves,  and  produce  the  conception  of  it,  for  example — 
*  *  With  a  given  line,  to  describe  a  circle  upon  a  plane,  from 
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a  given  point ;"  and  such  a  proposition  does  not  admit  of 
proof,  because  the  procedure,  wiiich  it  requires,  is  exactly 
that  by  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  generate  the  conception 
of  such  a  figure.  With  the  same  right,  accordingly,  can  we 
postulate  the  principles  of  modality,  because  they  do  not  aug- 
ment "^  the  conception  of  a  thing,  but  merely  indicate  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  connected  with  the  faculty  of  cognition, 

aEK£BAL  bemabe:  ok  the  system  of  pbikoiples. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  we  cannot  perceive  the  possibility 
of  a  thing  from  the  category  alone,  but  must  always  have  an 
intuition,  by  which  to  make  evident  the  objective  reality  of 
the  pure  conception  of  the  understanding.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  categories  of  relation.  How  (1)  a  thing  can  exist 
only  as  a  subject,  and  not  as  a  mere  determination  of  other 
things,  that  is,  can  be  substance;  or  how  (2),  because 
something  exists,  some  other  thing  must  exist,  consequently 
how  a  thing  can  be  a  cause ;  or  (3)  how,  when  severd 
things  exist,  from  the  fact  that  one  of  these  things  exists, 
some  consequence  to  the  others  follows,  and  reciprocally,  and 
in  this  way  a  community  of  substances  can  be  possible — are 
questions  whose  solution  cannot  be  obtained  from  mere  con- 
ceptions. The  very  same  is  the  case  with  the  other  cate- 
gories; for  example,  how  a  thing  can  be  of  the  same  sort  with 
many  others,  that  is,  can  be  a  quantity,  and  so  on.  So  long 
as  we  have  not  intuition  we  cannot  know,  whether  we  do 
really  think  an  object  by  the  categories,  and  where  an  object 
can  anywhere  be  found  to  cohere  with  them,  and  thus  the 
truth  is  established,  that  the  categories  are  not  in  themselves 
cognitions^  but  mere  forms  of  thought  for  the  construction  of 
cognitions  from  given  intuitions.  For  the  same  reason  is  it 
true  that  from  categories  alone  no  synthetical  proposition  can 
be  made.  For  example,  "  In  every  existence  there  is  sub- 
stance,'' that  is,  something  that  can  exist  only  as  a  subject 
and  not  as  mere  predicate  ;  or,  "  everything  is  a  quantity," — 
to  construct  propositions  such  as  these,  we  require  something 

«  When  I  think  the  reaUty  of  a  thing,  I  do  really  think  more  than  the 
possibility,  but  not  in  the  thing  ;  for  that  can  never  contain  more  in  rea- 
lity than  was  contained  in  its  complete  possibility.  But  while  the  notion 
of  possibiUty  is  merely  the  notion  of  a  position  of  a  thing  in  relation  to 
the  understanding  (its  empirical  use),  reality  is  the  conjunction  of  the 
thing  with  perception. 
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to  enable  us  to  go  out  beyond  the  given  conception  and  con- 
nect another  with  it.  For  the  same  reason  the  attempt  to 
prove  a  synthetical  proposition  by  means  of  mere  conceptions, 
for  example^  **  Everything  that  exists  contingently  has  a  cause,'* 
has  never  succeeded.  We  could  never  get  further  than  prov- 
ing that,  without  this  relation  to  conceptions,  we  coold  not 
coTiceive  the  existence  of  the  contingent,  that  is,  could  not  ^ 
priori  through  the  understanding  cognize  the  existence  of  such 
a  thing ;  but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  this  is  also  the 
condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  thing  itself  that  is  said  to  be 
contingent.  If,  accordingly,  we  look  back  to  our  proof  of 
the  principle  of  causality,  we  shall  find  that  we  were  able  to 
prove  it  as  valid  only  of  objects  of  possible  experience,  and, 
indeed,  only  as  itself  the  principle  of  the  possibility  of  expe- 
rience, consequently  of  the  cognition  of  an  object  given  in 
empirical  intuition,  and  not  from  mere  conceptions.  That, 
however,  the  proposition,  "  Everything  that  is  contingent 
must  have  a  cause,"  is  evident  to  every  one  merely  from  con- 
ceptions, is  not  to  be  denied.  But  in  this  case  the  conception 
of  the  contingent  is  cogitated  as  involving  not  the  category  of 
modaUty  (as  that  the  non-existence  of  which  can  be  conceived), 
but  that  of  relation  (as  that  which  can  exist  only  as  the  con- 
sequence of  something  else),  and  so  it  is  really  an  identical 
proposition,  "  That  which  can  exist  only  as  a  consequence, 
has  a  cause.'*  In  fact,  when  we  have  to  give  examples  of  con- 
tingent existence,  we  always  refer  to  changes,  and  not  merely 
to  the  possibility  of  conceiving  the  opposite,^  But  change  is 
an  event,  which,  as  such,  is  possible  only  through  a  cause, 
and  considered  per  se  its  non-existence  is  therefore  possible, 
and  we  become  cognizant  of  its  contingency  from  the  fact 

*  We  can  easily  conceive  the  non-existence  of  matter ;  but  the  ancients 
did  not  thence  infer  its  contingency.  But  even  the  fdtemation  of  the 
existence  and  non-existence  of  a  given  state  in  a  thing,  in  which  all  change 
consists,  by  no  means  proves  the  contingency  of  that  state — the  ground 
of  proof  being  the  reality  of  its  opposite.  For  example,  a  body  is  in  a 
state  of  rest  akeir  motion,  but  we  cannot  infer  the  contingency  of  the  mo- 
tion from  the  fact  that  the  former  is  the  opposite  of  the  latter.  For  this 
opposite  is  merely  a  logical  and  not  a  real  opposite  to  the  other.  If  we 
wish  to  demonstrate  the  contingency  of  the  motion,  what  we  ought  to 
prove  is,  that,  instead  of  the  motion  which  took  place  in  the  preceding 
point  of  time,  it  was  possible  for  the  body  to  have  been  then  in  rest,  not, 
that  it  is  cftenoarda  in  rest ;  for,  in  this  case,  both  opposites  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  each  other. 
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that  it  can  exist  only  as  the  effect  of  a  cause.  Hence,  if  a 
thing  is  assumed  to  he  contingent,  it  is  an  analytical  proposi- 
tion to  say,  it  has  a  cause. 

But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that,  to  understand  the  pos-> 
sibility  of  things  according  to  the  categories,  and  thus  to  de- 
monstrate the  objective  reality  of  the  latter,  we  require  not 
merely  intuitions,  but  external  intuitions.  If,  for  example, 
we  take  the  pure  conceptions  of  relation,  we  find  that  (1)  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  conception  of  substance  some- 
thing permanent  in  intuition  corresponding  thereto,  and  thus 
of  demonstrating  the  objective  reahty  of  this  conception,  we 
require  an  intuition  (of  matter)  in  space,  because  space  alone 
is  permanent  and  determines  things  as  such,  while  time,  and 
with  it  all  that  is  in  the  internal  sense,  is  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual flow  ;  (2)  in  order  to  represent  change  as  the  intuition 
corresponding  to  the  conception  of  causality,  we  require  the 
representation  of  motion  as  change  in  space ;  in  fact,  ft  is 
through  it  alone  that  changes,  the  possibility  of  which  no  pure 
understanding  can  perceive,  are  capable  of  being  intuited. 
Change  is  the  connection  of  determinations  contradictorily 
opposed  to  each  other  in  the  existence  of  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Now,  how  it  is  possible  that  out  of  a  given  state  one 
quite  opposite  to  it  in  the  same  thing  should  follow,  reason 
without  an  example  can  not  only  not  conceive,  but  cannot 
even  make  intelligible  without  intuition;  and  this  intuition 
is  the  motion  of  a  point  in  space  ;  the  existence  of  which  in 
different  spaces  (as  a  consequence  of  opposite  determinations) 
alone  makes  the  intuition  of  change  possible.  For,  in  order 
to  make  even  internal  change  cogitable,  we  require  to  repre- 
sent time,  as  the  form  of  the  internal  sense,  figuratively  by  a 
line,  and  the  internal  change  by  the  drawing  of  that  fine 
(motion),  and  consequently  are  obliged  to  employ  external 
intuition  to  be  able  to  represent  the  successive  existence  of 
ourselves  in  different  states.  The  proper  ground  of  this  fact 
is,  that  all  change  to  be  perceived  as  change  pre-supposes 
something  permanent  in  intuition,  while  in  the  internal  sense 
no  permanent  intuition  is  to  be  found.  Lastly,  the  objective 
possibility  of  the  category  of  community  cannot  be  conceived 
by  mere  reason,  and  consequently  its  objective  reaUty  cannot 
be  demonstrated  without  an  intuition,  and  that  external  in 
space.     For  how  can  we  conceive  the  possibility  of  commu- 
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nity,  that  is,  when  several  sabstances  exist,  that  some  effect 
on  the  existence  of  the  one  follows  from  the  existence  of  the 
other,  and  reciprocally,  and  therefore  that,  because  something 
exists  in  the  latter,  something  else  must  exist  in  the  former, 
which  could  not  be  understood  from  its  own  existence  alone  ? 
For  this  is  the  very  essence  of  community — which  is  incon- 
ceivable as  a  property  of  things  which  are  perfectly  isolated. 
Hence,  Leibnitz,  in  attributing  to  the  substances  of  the  world 
— as  cogitated  by  the  understanding  alone — ^a  community,  re- 
quired the  mediating  aid  of  a  divinity ;  for,  from  their  ex- 
istence, such  a  property  seemed  to  him  with  justice  incon- 
ceivable. But  we  can  very  easily  conceive  the  possibility  of 
community  (of  substances  as  phsenomena)  if  we  represent 
them  to  ourselves  as  in  space,  consequently  in  external  intui- 
tion. For  external  intuition  contains  in  itself  ^  priori  formal 
external  relations,  as  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the 
real  relations  of  action  and  reaction,  and  therefore  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  community.  With  the  same  ease  can  it  be  demon- 
strated, that  the  possibility  of  things  as  quantities,  and  conse- 
quently the  objective  reality  of  the  category  of  quantity,  can 
be  grounded  only  in  external  intuition,  and  that  by  its  means 
alone  is  the  notion  of  quantity  appropriated  by  the  internal 
sense.  But  I  must  avoid  prolixity,  and  leave  the  task  of  il- 
lustrating this  by  examples  to  the  reader's  own  reflection. 

The  above  remarks  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only 
for  the  confirmation  of  our  previous  confutation  of  idealism, 
but  still  more,  when  the  subject  of  self-coffnition  by  mere 
internal  consciousness  and  the  determination  of  our  own  na- 
ture without  the  aid  of  external  empirical  intuitions  is  under 
discussion,  for  the  indication  of  the  grounds  of  the  possibility 
of  such  a  cognition. 

The  result  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  Analytic  of 
Principles  is,  therefore — ^AU  principles  of  the  pure  understand- 
ing are  nothing  more  than  a  priori  principles  of  the  possibi- 
hty  of  experience,  and  to  experience  alone  do  all  a  priori  syn- 
thetical propositions  apply  and  relate — ^indeed,  their  possibility 
itself  rests  entirely  on  this  relation. 
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JUDGMENT, 

OB  Analytic  ov  Pbinoiplxs. 

CHAPTER  III. 
or  THE  0BOTnrD  or  the  dittsion  of  all  objbots  into 

PttaiirOMBNA  AND  JTOXTMBNA, 


We  have  now  not  only  traversed  the  region  of  the  pure  un- 
derstanding, and  carefully  surveyed  every  part  of  it,  but  we 
have  also  measured  it,  and  assigned  to  everything  therein  its 
proper  place.  But  this  land  is  an  island,  and  enclosed  by 
nature  herself  within  unchangeable  limits.  It  is  the  land  of 
truth  (an  attractive  word),  surrounded  by  a  wide  and  stormy 
ocean,  the  region  of  illusion,  where  many  a  fog-bank,  many 
an  iceberg,  seems  to  the  mariner,  on  his  voyage  of  discovery, 
a  new  country,  and  while  constantly  deluding  him  with  yain 
hopes,  engages  him  in  dangerous  adventures,  from  which  he 
never  can  desist,  and  which  yet  he  never  can  bring  to  a  ter- 
mination. But  before  venturing  upon  this  sea,  in  order  to 
explore  it  in  its  whole  extent,  and  to  arrive  at  a  certainty 
whether  anything  is  to  be  discovered  there,  it  will  not  be  with- 
out advantage  if  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  chart  of  the  land 
that  we  are  about  to  leave,  and  to  ask  ourselves,  firstly, 
whether  we  cannot  rest  perfectly  contented  with  what  it  con- 
tains, or  whether  we  must  not  of  necessity  be  contented  with 
it,  if  we  can  find  nowhere  else  a  solid  foundation  to  build 
upon ;  and,  secondly,  by  what  title  we  possess  this  land  itself, 
and  how  we  hold  it  secure  against  all  hostile  claims?  Although, 
in  the  Course  of  our  analytic,  we  have  already  given  sufficient 
answers  to  these  questions,  yet  a  summary  recapitulation  of 
these  solutions  may  be  useful  in  strengthening  our  conviction, 
by  uniting  in  one  point  the  momenta  of  the  arguments.  . 

We.  have  seen  that  everything  which  the  understanding 
draws  from  itself,  without  borrowing  from  experience,  it  never- 
theless possesses  only  for  the  behoof  and  use  of  experience. 
The  principles  of  the  pure  understanding,  whether  constitu- 
tive d  priori  (as  the  mathematical  principles),  or  merely  rega- 
lative  (as  the  dynamical),  contain  nothing  but  the  pure  schema, 
as  it  were,  of  possible  experience.    For  experience  possesses 
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its  unity  from  the  synthetical  unity  which  the  understanding, 
originaUy  and  from  itself,  imparts  to  the  synthesis  of  the  ima- 
gination in  relation  to  apperception,  and  in  d  priori  relation 
to  and  agreement  with  which  phenomena,  as  data  for  a  pos- 
sible cognition,  must  stand.     But  although  these  rules  of  the 
understanding  are  not  only  d  priori  true,  but  the  yery  source 
of  all  truth,  that  is,  of  the  accordance  of  our  cognition  with 
objects,  and  on  this  ground,  that  they  contain  the  basis  of  the 
possibility  of  experience,  as  the  ensemble*  of  all  cognition,  it 
seems  to  us  not  enough  to  propound  what  is  true — ^we  desire 
also  to  be  told  what  we  want  to  know.     If,  then,  we  learn 
nothing  more  by  this  critical  examination,  than  what  we  should 
have  practised  in  the  merely  empirical  use  of  the  understand- 
ing, without  any  such  subtle  enquiry,  the  presumption  is,  that 
the  advantage  we  reap  from  it  is 'not  worth  the  labour  be- 
stowed upon  it.     It  may  certainly  be  answered,  that  no  rash 
curiosity  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  enlargement  of  our  know- 
ledge than  that  which  must  know  beforehand  the  utility  of 
this  or  that  piece  of  information  which  we  seek,  before  we 
have  entered  on  the  needful  investigations,  and  before  one 
could  form  the  least  conception  of  its  utility,  even  though  it 
were  placed  before  our  eyes.     But  there  is  one  advantage  in 
such  transcendental  enquiries  which  can  be  made  comprehen- 
sible to  the  dullest  and  most  reluctant  learner — this,  namely, 
that  the  understanding  which  is  occupied  merely  with  empiri- 
cal exercise,  and  does  not  reflect  on  the  sources  of  its  own 
cognition,  may  exercise  its  functions  very  well  and  very  suc- 
cessfully, but  is  quite  unable  to  do  one  thing,  and  that  of  very 
great  importance,  to  determine,  namely,  the  bounds  that  Umit 
its  employment,  and  to  know  what  lies  within  or  without  its 
own  sphere.     This  purpose  can  be  obtained  only  by  such 
profound  investigations  as  we  have  instituted.      But  if  it 
cannot  distinguish  whether  certain  questions  he  within  its 
horizon  or  not,  it  can  never  be  sure  either  as  to  its  claims  or 
possessions,  but  must  lay  its  account  with  many  humihating 
corrections,  when  it  transgresses,  as  it  unavoidably  will,  the 
limits  of  its  own  territory,  and  loses  itself  in  fanciful  opinions 
and  blinding  illusions. 

*  Inbegriff,  The  word  cfmiinenif  in  the  sense  of  that  which  contains 
the  content  {inhaU),  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  use  an  old  word  in  a  new 
iense,  would  exactly  hit  the  meaning. — Tr. 

V  2 
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That  the  undei^tanding,  therefore,  cannot  make  of  its  h 
priori  principles,  or  even  of  its  conceptions  other  than  an 
empirical  use,  is  a  proposition  which  leads  to  the  most  impor- 

.  tant  results.     A  transcendental  use  is  made  of  a  conception 

<  in  a  fundamental  proposition  or  principle,  when  it  is  referred 
to  things  in  general  and  considered  as  things  in  themselves  ; 
an  empirical  use,  when  it  is  referred  merely  to  phenomena, 

•  that  is,  to  objects  of  a  possible  experience.  That  the  latter 
use  of  a  conception  is  the  only  admissible  one,  is  evident  from 
the  reasons  following.  For  every  conception  are  requisite, 
firstly,  the  logical  form  of  a  conception  (of  thought)  in  general ; 
and,  secondly,  the  possibility  of  presenting  to  this  an  object  to 
which  it  may  apply.  Failing  this  latter,  it  has  no  sense,. and 
is  utterly  void  of  content,  although  it  may  contain  the  logical 
function  for  constructing  a  conception  from  certain  data.  Now 
object  cannot  be  given  to  a  conception  otherwise  than  by  in- 
tuition, and,  even  if  a  pure  intuition  antecedent  to  the  object 
is  ^  priori  possible,  this  pure  intuition  can  itself  obtain  objec- 
tive validity  only  from  empirical  intuition,  of  which  it  is  itself 
but  the  form.  All  conceptions,  therefore,  and  with  them  all 
principles,  however  high  the  degree  of  their  a  priori  possibi- 
lity, relate  to  empirical  intuitions,  that  is,  to  data  towards  a 
possible  experience.  Without  this  they  possess  no  objective 
validity,  but  are  a  mere  play  of  imagination  or  of  understand- 

I  ing  with  images  or  notions.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
conceptions  of  mathematics,  and  first  in  its  pure  intuitions. 
"  Space  has  three  dimensions" — "  B^ween  two  points  there 
can  be  only  one  straight  line,"  &c.  Although  all  these  prin- 
ciples, and  the  representation  of  the  object  with  which  this 
science  occupies  itself  are  generated  in  the  mind  entirely  d 
priori,  they  would  nevertheless  have  no  significance,  if  we 
were  not  always  able  to  exhibit  their  significance  in  and  by- 
means  of  phsenomena  (empirical  objects) .  Hence  it  is  requi* 
site  that  an  abstract  conception  be  made  sensuous,  that  is,  that 
an  object  corresponding  to  it  in  intuition  be  forthcoming, 
otherwise  the  conception  remains,  as  we  say,  without  sense, 
that  is,  without  meaning.  Mathematics  fulfils  this  require- 
ment by  the  construction  of  the  figure,  which  is  a  phsenome- 
non  evident  to  the  senses.  The  same  science  finds  support 
and  significance  in  number ;  this  in  its  turn  finds  it  in  the 
fingers,  or  in  counters,  or  in  lines  and  points.    The  conception 
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itself  is  always  produced  h  priori,  together  with  the  synthetical 
principles  or  formulas  from  such  conceptions  ;  hut  the  proper 
employment  of  them,  and  their  application  to  objects,  can  exist 
nowhere  but  in  experience,  the  possibility  of  which,  as  regards 
its  form,  they  contain  h  priori. 

That  this  is  also  the  case  with  all  of  the  categories  and  the 
principles  based  upon  them,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  we 
cannot  render  intelligible  the  possibility  of  an  object  corre- 
sponding to  them,  without  having  recourse  to  the  conditions  of 
sensibility,  consequently,  to  the  form  of  phaenomena,  to  which, 
as  their  only  proper  objects, .  their  use  must  therefore  be  con- 
fined, inasmuch  as,  if  this  condition  is  removed,  all  signifi- 
cance, that  is,  all  relation  to  an  object  disappears,  and  no 
example  can  be  found  to  make  it  comprehensible  what  sort 
of  things  we  ought  to  think  under  such  conceptions. 

The  conception  of  quantity  cannot  be  explained  except  by 
saying  that  it  is  the  determination  of  a  thing  whereby  it  can 
be  cogitated  how  many  times  one  is  placed  in  it.  *  But  this 
"  how  many  times  "  is  based  upon  successive  repetition,  con- 
sequently upon  time  and  the  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous 
therein.  Reality,  in  contradistinction  to  negation,  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  cogitating  a  time  which  is  either  filled  there- 
with or  is  void.  If  I  leave  out  the  notion  of  permanence 
(which  is  existence  in  all  time),  there  remains  in  the  concep- 
tion of  substance  nothing  but  the  logical  notion  of  subject,  a 
notion  of  which  I  endeavour  to  realise  by  representing  to 
myself  something  that  can  exist  only  as  a  subject.  Eut  not 
only  am  I  perfectly  ignorant  of  any  conditions  under  which 
this  logical  prerogative  can  belong  to  a  thing,  I  can  make  no- 
thing out  of  the  notion,  and  draw  no  inference  from  it,  because 
no  object  to  which  to  apply  the  conception  is  determined,  and 
we  consequently  do  not  know  whether  it  has  any  meaning  at 
all.  In  like  manner,  if  I  leave  out  the  notion  of  time,  in 
which  something  follows  upon  some  other  thing  in  conformity 
with  a  rule,  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  pure  category,  except 
that  there  is  a  something  of  such  a  sort  that  from  it  a  con- 
clusion may  be  drawn  as  to  the  existence  of  some  other  thing. 

*  Kant's  meaning  is,  that  we  cannot  have  any  conception  of  the  size, 
quantity,  &c.,  of  a  thing,  without  cogitating  or  constructing  arhitrarily  a 
unit,  which  shall  he  the  standard  of  laeasurement.  This  is  ohservahle  in 
weights,  measures,  &c    Number  is  the  schema  of  quantity. — 3V. 
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But  in  this  case  it  would  not  only  be  impossible  to  distingnish 
between  a  cause  and  an  effect,  bat,  as  tins  power  to  draw  con- 
clusions requires  conditions  of  which  I  am  quite  ignorant,  the 
conception  is  not  determined  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  ought 
to  apply  to  an  object.  The  so-called  principle.  Everything 
that  is  contingent  has  a  cause,  comes  with  a  gravity  and  self- 
assumed  authority  that  seems  to  require  no  support  from 
without.  But»  I  ask,  what  is  meant  by  contingent  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  the  non-existence  of  which  is  possible.  But  I 
should  like  very  well  to  know,  by  what  means  this  possibility 
of  non-existence  is  to  be  cognized,  if*  we  do  not  represent  to 
ourselves  a  succession  in  the  series  of  phsenomena,  and  in  this 
succession  an  existence  which  follows  a  non-existence,  or 
conversely,  consequently,  change.  For  to  say,  that  the  non- 
existencie  of  a  thing  is  not  self-contradictory,  is  a  lame  appeal 
to  a  logical  condition,  which  is  no  doubt  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  eidstence  of  the  conception,  but  is  far  from  beijag 
sufficient  for  the  real  objective  possibility  of  non-existence.  I 
can  annihilate  in  thought  every  existing  substance  without 
self-contradiction,  but  I  cannot  infer  from  this  their  objective 
contingency  in  existence,  that  is  to  say,  the  possibility  of  their 
non-existence  in  itself.  As  regards  the  category  of  commu- 
nity, it  may  easily  be  inferred  that,  as  the  pure  categories  of 
substance  and  causality  are  incapable  of.  a  definition  and  ex- 
planation sufficient  to  determine  their  object  without  the  aid 
of  intuition,  the  category  of  reciprocal  causality  in  the  relatioa 
of  substances  to  each  other  {commercium)  is  just  as  little  sus- 
ceptible thereof.  Possibility,  Existence^  and  Necessity  nobody 
has  ever  yet  been  able  to  explain  without  being  guilty  of  mani- 
fest tautology,  when  the  definition  has  been  drawn  entirely 
from  the  pure  understanding.  For  the  substitution  of  the 
logical  possibility  of  the  conception — ^the  condition  of  which  is 
that  it  be  not  self-contradictory,  for  the  transcendental  pos^ 
sibility  of  things — the  condition  of  which  is,  that  there  be  an 
object  corresponding  to  the  conception,  is  a  trick  which  can 
only  deceive  the  inexperienced.* 

*  In  one  word,  to  none  of  these  conceptions  belongs  a  corresponding 
object,  and  consequently  their  real  possibility  cannot  be  demonstrated* 
if  we  take  away  sensuous  intuition — ^the  only  intuition  which  we  possess, 
and  there  then  remains  nothing  but  the  logical  possibility,  that  is,  the  Act 
that  the  conception  or  thought  is  possible — ^which,  however,  is  not  the 
question ;  what  we  want  to  know  being,  whether  it  relates  to  an  objeet 
and  thus  possesMs  any  meaning. 
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It  follows  incontestably,  that  the  pure  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  are  incapable  of  transcendental,  and  must  always 
be  of  empirical  use  alone,  and  that  the  principles  of  the  pure 
Understanding  relate  only  to  the  general  conditions  of  a  pos- 
sible experience,  to  objects  of  the  senses,  and  never  to  things 
in  general,  apart  from  the  mode  in  which  we  intuite  them. 

Transcendental  Analytic  has  accordingly  this  important  re- 
sult, to  wit,  that  the  understanding  is  competent  to  effect 
nothing  h  priori,  except  the  anticipation  of  the  form  of  a  pos- 
sible experience  in  general,  and,  that,  as  that  which  is  not  phse- 
nomenon  cannot  be  an  object  of  experience,  it  can  never 
overstep  the  limits  of  sensibility,  within  which  alone  objects 
are  presented  to  us.     Its  principles  are  merely  principles  of 
the  exposition  of  phsenomena,  and  the  proud  name  of  an 
Ontology,  which  professes  to  present  synthetical  cognitions 
d priori  of  things  in  general  in  a  systematic  doctrine,  must  give 
place  to  the  modest  title  of  analytic  of  the  pure  understanding. 
Thought  is  the  act  of  referring  a  given  intuition  to  an  object. 
If  (he  mode  of  this  intuition  is  unknown  to  us,  the  object  is 
merely  transcendental,  and  the  conception  of  the  understanding 
is  employed  only  transcendentally,  that  is,  to  produce  unity 
in  the  thought  of  a  manifold  in  general.     Now  a  pure  cate- 
gory, in  which  all  conditions  of  sensuous  intuition — as  the 
only  intuition  we  possess — are  abstracted,  does  not  determine 
an  object,  but  merely  expresses  the  thought  of  an  object  in 
general,  according  to  different  modes.     Now,  to  employ  a 
conception,  the  function  of  judgment  is  required,  by  which  an 
object  is  subsumed  under  the  conception,  consequently  the  at 
least  formal  condition,  under  which  something  can  be  given  in 
intuition.     Failing  this  condition  of  judgment  (schema),  sub^ 
sumption  is  impossible  ;  for  there  is  in  such  a  case  nothing 
given,  which  may  be  subsumed  under  the  conception.     The 
merely  transcendental  use  of  the  categories  is  therefore,  in 
faety  no  use  at  all,  and  has  no  determined,  or  even,  as  regards 
its  form,  determinable  object.    Hence  it  follows,  that  the  pure 
category  is  incompetent  to  establish  a  synthetical  ^  priori 
principle,  and  that  the  principles  of  the  pure  understanding 
are  only  of  empirical  and  never  of  transcendental  use,  and 
that  beyond  the  sphere  of  possible  experience  no  synthetical 
a  priori  principles  are  possible. 

It  may  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  express  ourselves  thus. 
The  pure  categories,  apart  from  the  formal  conditions  of  sen- 
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sibility,  have  a  merely  transcendental  meaning^  but  are  never- 
theless not  of  transcendental  use^  because  this  is  in  itself  im^ 
possible,  inasmuch  as  all  the  conditions  of  any  employment  or 
use  of  them  (in  judgments)  are  absent,  to  wit,  the  formal  con- 
ditions of  the  subsumption  of  an  object  under  these  concep- 
tions. As,  therefore,  in  the  character  of  pure  categories^ 
they  must  be  employed  empirically,  and  cannot  be  employed 
transcendentally,  they  are  of  no  use  at  all,  when  separated  from 
sensibility,  that  is,  they  cannot  be  appUed  to  an  object.  They 
are  merely  the  pure  form  of  the  employment  of  the  under- 
standing  in  respect  of  objects  in  general  and  of  thought,  with- 
out its  being  at  the  same  time  possible  to  think  or  to  deter- 
mine any  object  by  their  means. 

But  there  lurks  at  the  foundation  of  this  subject  an  illusion 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid.  The  categories  are  not 
based,  as  regards  their  origin,  upon  sensibihty,  like  iht  forms 
of  intuition,  space  and  time ;  they  seem,  therefore,  to  be  capa- 
ble of  an  appUcation  beyond  the  sphere  of  sensuous  objects. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  They  are  nothing  but  mere  forms  of 
thought,  which  contain  only  the  logical  faculty  of  uniting 
a  priori  in  consciousness  the  manifold  given  in  intuition. 
Apart,  then,  from  the  only  intuition  possible  for  ua,  they 
have  still  less  meaning  than  the  pure  sensuous  forms,  space 
and  time,  for  through  them  an  object  is  at  least  given,  while 
a  mode  of  connection  of  the  manifold,  when  the  intuition 
which  alone  gives  the  manifold  is  wanting,  has  no  meaning  at 
all.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  designate  certain  objects  as 
phsenomena  or  sensuous  existences,  thus  distinguishing  our 
mode  of  intuiting  them  from  their  own  nature  as  things  in 
themselves,  it  is  evident  that  by  this  very  distinction  we  as  it 
were  place  the  latter,  considered  in  this  their  own  nature, 
although  we  do  not  so  intuite  them,  in  opposition  to  the 
former,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  so  place  other  possible 
things,  which  are  not  objects  of  our  senses,  but  are  cogitated 
by  the  understanding  alone,  and  call  them  intelligible  exist- 
ences (noumena).  Now  the  question  arises,  whether  the  pure 
conceptions  of  our  understanding  do  possess  significance  in 
respect  of  these  latter,  and  may  possibly  be  a  mode  of  cog- 
nising them. 

But  we  are  met  at  the  very  commencement  with  an  am- 
biguity, which  may  easily  occasion  great  misapprehension. 
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The  nndentandiAg,  when  it  terms  an  object  in  a  certain  rebu 
tion  phsenomenon,  at  the  same  time  forms  out  of  this  relation 
a  representation  or  notion  of  an  obfect  in  itself,  and  hence  be- 
lieves that  it  can  form  also  conceptions  of  snch  objects.  Now 
as  the  understanding  possesses  no  other  fundamental  concep- 
tions besides  the  categories,  it  takes  for  granted  that  an  object 
considered  as  a  thing  in  itself  must  be  capable  of  being 
thought  by  means  of  these  pure  conceptions,  and  is  thereby 
led  to  hold  the  perfectly  undetermined  conception  of  an  intel- 
ligible existence,  a  something  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  sen- 
sibility, for  a  determinate  conception  of  an  existence  which 
we  can  cognize  in  some  way  or  other  by  means  of  the  under- 
standing. 

If,  by  the  term  noumenon,  we  understand  a  thing  so  far  rh 
it  is  no^  on  object  of  our  sensuous  intuition,  thus  making  ab- 
straction of  our  mode  of  intuiting  it,  this  is  a  noumenon  in 
the  negative  sense  of  the  word,  fiut  if  we  understand  by  it 
an  object  of  a  non-sensuous  intuition,  we  in  this  case  assume  a 
peculiar  mode  of  intuition,  an  intellectual  intuition,  to  wit, 
which  does  not,  however,  belong  to  us,  of  the  very  possibihty 
of  which  we  have  no  notion — ^and  this  is  a  noumenon  in  the 
positive  sense. 

The  doctrine  of  sensibihty  is  also  the  doctrine  of  noumena 
in  the  negative  sense,  that  is,  of  things  which  the  under- 
standing is  obhged  to  cogitate  apart  from  any  relation  to  our 
mode  of  intuition,  consequently  not  as  mere  phsenomena,  but 
as  things  in  themselves.     But  the  understanding  at  the  same 
time  comprehends  that  it  cannot  employ  its  categories  for  the 
consideration  of  things  in  themselves,  because  these  possess 
significance  only  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  intuitions  in  space 
and  time,  and  that  they  are  competent  to  determine  this  unity 
by  means  of  general  i  priori  connecting  conceptions  only  on 
account  of  the  pure  ideality  of  space  and  time.     Where  this 
unity  of  time  is  not  to  be  met  with,  as  is  the  case  with  nou- 
mena, the  whole  use,  indeed  the  whole  meaning  of  the  cate- 
g^ories  is  entirely  lost,  for  even  the  possibihty  of  things  to 
correspond  to  the  categories,  is  in  this  case  incomprehensible  < 
On  this  point,  I  need  only  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have 
said  at  l^e  commencement  of  the  General  Remark  appended 
to    the  foregoing  chapter.    Now,  the  possibihty  of  a  thing 
can  never  be  proved  from  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  it  is 
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not  self-coniradictor^,  but  only  by  means  of  an  intuition  co^ 
responding  to  the  conception.  If,  therefore,  we  wish^  ^PP^y 
the  categories  to  objects  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  pheno* 
mena,  we  must  have  an  intuition  different  from  the  sensuous^ 
and  in  this  case  the  6bjects  would  be  a  noumena  in  thepontwe 
sense  of  the  word.  Now,  as  such  an  intuition,  that  is,  an  in- 
tellectual intuition,  is  no  part  of  our  faculty  of  cognition,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  categories  to  possess  any  appli- 
cation beyoiid  the  limits  of  experience.  It  may  be  true  that 
there  are  intelligible  existences  to  which  our  faculty  of  sen- 
suous intuition  has  no  relation,  and  cannot  be  applied,  but 
our  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  as  mere  forms  of  thought 
for  our  sensuous  intuition,  do  not  extend  to  these.  What, 
therefore,  we  call  noumenon,  must  be  understood  by  us  as 
such  in  a  negative  sense. 

If  I  take  away  from  an  empirical  intuition  all  thought  (by 
means  of  the  categories),  there  remains  no  cognition  of  any 
object ;  for  by  means  of  mere  intuition  nothing  is  cogitated, 
and  from  the  existence  of  such  or  such  an  affection  of  sensi*- 
bility  in  me,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  affection  or  repre- 
sentation has  any  relation  to  an  object  without  me.  But  if  I 
take  away  all  intuition,  there  still  remains  the  form  of  thought, 
tliat'is,  the  mode  of  determining  an  object  for  the  manifold 
of  a  possible  intuition.  Thus  the  categories  do  in  some  mea- 
sure reaUy  extend  further  than  sensuous  intuition,  inasmuch 
as  they  think  objects  in  general,  without  regard  to  the  mode 
(of  sensibility)  in  which  these  objects  are  given.  But  they  do 
not  for  this  reason  apply  to  and  determine  a  wider  sphere  of 
objects,  because  we  cannot  assume  that  such  can  be  given, 
without  presupposing  the  possibility  of  another  than  the  sen- 
suous mode  of  intuition,  a  supposition  we  are  not  justified  in 
making. 

I  call  a  conception  problematical  which  contains  in  itself 
no  contradiction,  and  which  is  connected  with  other  cogni- 
tions as  a  limitation  of  given  conceptions,  but  whose  ob- 
jective reality  cannot  be  cognised  in  any  manner.  The  con- 
ception of  a  noumenon^  that  is,  of  a  thing  which  must  be  co- 
gitated not  as  an  object  of  sense,  but  as  a  thing  in  itself 
(solely  through  the  pure,  understanding)  is  not  self-contrm- 
dictory,  for  we  are  not  entitled  to  maintain  that  sensibility  is 
the  only  possible  mode  of  intuition.     Nay,  further,  this  cou^ 
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ception  is  necessary  to  restrain  sensuous  intuition  within  the 
bounds  of  phsenomena,  and  thus  to  limit  the  objectiye  validity 
of  sensuous  cognition ;  for  things  in  themselyes»  which  lie 
beyond  its  province,  are  called  noamena,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  indicating  that  this  cognition  does  not  extend  its  appUcii«> 
tion  to  aU  that  the  understanding  thinks.     But,  after  all,  the 
possibility  of  such  noumena  is  quite  incomprehensible,  and 
beyond  the  sphere  of  phaenomena,  all  is  for  us  a  mere  void  ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  possess  an  understanding  whose  province 
does  problematically  extend  beyond  this  sphere,  but  we  do  not 
possess  an  intuition,  indeed,  not  even  the  conception  of  a  possi- 
ble intuition,  by  means  of  which  objects  beyond  the  region 
of  sensibility  could  be  given  us,  and  in  reference  to  which  the 
understanding  might  be  employed  assertorically.    The  concep- 
tion of  a  noumenon  is  therefore  merely  a  limitative  conception, 
and  therefore  only  of  negative  usel     But  it  is  not  an  arbitrary 
or  fictitious  notion,  but  is  connected  with  the  limitation  of 
sensibility,  without,  however,  being  capable  of  presenting  us . 
with  any  positive  datum  beyond  this  sphere. 

The  division  of  objects  into  phsenomena  and  noumena,  and 
of  the  world  into  a  mundus  sensihilis  and  iwtelligibUis  is  there- 
fore quite  inadmissible  in  k  positive  sense,  9lXhox!^  conceptions 
do  certainly  admit  of  such  a  division ;  for  the  class  of  nou- 
mena have  no  determinate  object  corresponding  to  them,  and 
cannot  therefore  possess  objective  validity.     If  we  abandon 
the  senses,  how  can  it  be  made  conceivable  that  the  catego- 
ries (which  are  the  only  conceptions  that  could  serve  as  concep- 
tions for  noumena)  have  any  sense  ormealiingat  all,  inasmuch 
as  something  more  than  the  mere  unity  of  thought,  namely,  a 
possible  intuition,  is  requisite  for  their  appUcation  to*  an 
object.    The  conception  of  a  noumenon,  considered  as  merely 
problematical,  is,  however,  not  only  admissible,  but,  as  a 
limitative  conception  of  sensibility,  absolutely  necessary.  But, 
in  this  case,  a  noumenon  is  not  a  particular  intelligible  object 
for  our  understanding ;  on  the  contrary,  the  kind  of  under- 
standing to  which  it  could  belong  is  itself  a  problem,  for  we 
cannot  form  the  most  distant  conception  of  the  possibility  of 
an  understanding  which  should  cognize  an  object,  not  discur- 
sively by  means  of  categories,  but  intuitively  in  a  non-sensuous 
intuition.     Our  understanding  attains  in  this  way  a  sort  of 
negative  extension.     That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  limited  by,  but 
rather  limits^  sensibility,  by  giving  the  name  of  noumena  to 
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things,  not  considered  as  phaenomena,  but  as  things  in  them- 
selves. But  it  at  the  same  time  prescribes  limits  to  itself,  for 
it  confesses  itself  unable  to  cognize  these  by  means  of  the 
categories,  and  hence  is  compelled  to  cogitate  them  merely  as 
an  unknown  something. 

I  find,  however,  in  die  writmgs  of  modem  authors,  an  en- 
tirely different  use  of  the  expressions,  mundus  sensihilis  and 
intelligibilis,*  which  quite  departs  from  the  meaning  of  the 
ancients — ^an  acceptation  in  which,  indeed,  there  is  to  be 
found  no  difficulty,  but  which  at  the  same  time  depends  on 
mere  verbal  quibbling.  According  to  this  meaning,  some 
have  chosen  to  call  the  complex  of  phenomena,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
intuited,  mundus  sensibilis,  butin  so  far  as  the  connection  thereof 
IS  cogitated  according  to  general  laws  of  thought,  mundus  m- 
ielligibilis.  Astronomy,  in  so  far  as  we  mean  by  the  word 
the  mere  observation  of  the  starry  heaven,  may  represent 
the  former ;  a  system  of  astronomy,  such  as  the  Copemican 
or  Newtonian,  the  latter.  But  such  twisting  of  words  is  a 
mere  sophistical  subterfuge,  to  avoid  a  difficult  question,  by 
modifying  its  meaning  to  suit  our  own  convenience.  To  be 
sure,  understanding  and  reason  are  employed  in  the  cognition 
of  phsenomena ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  these  can  be  ap- 
plied, when  the  object  is  not  a  phsenomenon — and  in  tms 
sense  we  regard  it  if  it  is  cogitated  as  given  to  the  under- 
standing alone,  and  not  to  the  senses.  The  question  therefore 
is,  wheUier  over  and  above  the  empirical  use  of  the  under- 
standing, a  transcendental  use  is  possible,  which  applies  to 
the  noumenon  as  an  object.  This  question  we  have  answered 
in  the  negative. 

When  therefore  we  say,  the  senses  represent  objects  as  they 
appear^  the  understanding  as  they  are,  the  latter  statement 
must  not  be  understood  in  a  transcendental,  but  only  in  an 
empirical  signification,  that  is,  as  they  must  be  represented  in 
the  complete  connexion  of  phsenomena,  and  not  according  to 
what  they  may  be,  apart  from  their  relation  to  possible  expe- 
rience, consequently  not  as  objects  of  the  pure  understanding. 
For  this  must  ever  remain  unknown  to  us.  Nay,  it  is  also  quite 
unknown  to  us,  whether  any  such  transcendental  or  extraordi- 

*  We  must  not  translate  this  expression  by  inteOectwilt  as  is  oom- 
monly  done  in  German  works ;  for  it  is  cogmtiotu  alone  that  are  intd- 
lectual  or  sensuous.  Objects  of  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  intuition  ought 
to  be  called,  however  harshly  it  may  sound,  inteUigible  or  teiuibie. — 
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naiy  cognition  is  possible  nnder  any  circumstances,  at  least, 
whether  it  is  possible  by  means  of  our  categories.  Under^ 
standing  and  sensibility,  with  us,  can  determine  objects  only  in 
conjunction.  If  we  separate  them,  we  have  intuitions  without 
conceptions,  or  conceptions  without  intuitions ;  in  both  cases, 
representations,  which  we  cannot  apply  to  any  determinate 
object. 

If,  after  all  our  inquiries  and  explanations,  any  one  still 
hesitates  to  abandon  the  mere  transcendental  use  of  the  cate- 
gories, let  him  attempt  to  construct  with  them  a  synthetical 
proposition.  It  would,  of  course,  be  unnecessary  for  this  pur- 
pose to  construct  an  analytical  proposition,  for  that  does  not 
extend  the  sphere  of  the  understanding,  but,  being  concerned 
only  about  what  is  cogitated  in  the  conception  itself,  it  leaves 
it  quite  undecided  whether  the  conception  has  any  relation  to 
objects,  or  merely  indicates  the  unity  of  thought — complete 
abstraction  being  made  of  the  modi  in  which  an  object  may  be 
given  :  in  such  a  proposition,  it  is  su^cient  for  the  under- 
standing to  know  what  hes  in  the  conception — ^to  what  it  ap- 
plies, is  to  it  indifferent.     The  attempt  must  therefore  be  made 
with  a  synthetical  and  so-called  transcendental  principle,  for 
example.  Everything  that  exists,  exists  as  substance,  or.  Every- 
thing that  is  contingent  exists  as  an  effect  of  some  other  thing, 
viz.,  of  its  cause.     Now  I  ask,  whence  can  the  understanding 
draw  these   synthetical  propositions,  when  the  conceptions 
contained  therein  do  not  relate  to  possible  experience  but  to 
things  in  themselves  (noumena)  7    Where  is  to  be  found  the 
third  term,  which  is  always  requisite  in  a  synthetical  propo- 
sition, which  may  connect  in  the  same  proposition  conceptions 
which  have  no  logical  (analytical)  connection  with  each  other  ? 
The  proposition  never  will  be  demonstrated,  nay,  more,  the 
possibility  of  any  such  pure  assertion  never  can  be  shown, 
without  making  reference  to  the  empirical  use  of  the  under- 
stunding,  and  thus,  ipso  facto,  completely  renouncing  pure  and 
non-sensuous  judgment.     Thus  the  conception  of  pure  and 
merely  intelligible  objects  is  completely  void  of  all  principles 
of  its  application,  because  we  cannot  imagine  any  mode  in 
which  they  might  be  given,  and  the  problematical  thought 
which  leaves  a  place  open  for  them  serves  only,  like  a  void 
space,  to  limit  the  use  of  empirical  principles,  without  con- 
taining at  the  same  time  any  other  object  of  cognition  beyond 
their  sphere. 


M 
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APPENDIX. 

OF  THE  EQUIVOCAL  ITATrBB  OB  AMPHIBOLY  OP  THE  COW- 
CSPTIOKS  OF  BEFLECTIOK  KK^  THE  SUBSTITUTION  OF 
THE  TBAKSCEKDEITTAL  FOB   THE  EMPIBICAL  USB   OF    THE 

UNDEBSTAiirDnra. 

Beflectiok  {reflexio)  is  not  occupied  about  objects  them- 
sdves,  for  the  purpose  of  directly  obtaining  conceptions  of 
them,  but  is  that  state  of  the  mind  in  which  we  set  ourselves 
to  discover  the  subjective  conditions  under  which  we  obtain 
conceptions.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  the  relation  of  given 
representations  to  the  different  sources  or  faculties  of  cogni- 
tion, by  which  alone  their  relation  to  each  other  can  be  rightly 
determined.  The  first  question  which  occurs  in  considering 
our  representations  is,  to  what  faculty  of  cognition  do  they 
belong?  To  the  understanding  or  to  the  senses?  Many 
judgments  are  admitted  to  be  true  from  mere  habit  or  inclina- 
tion ;  but,  because  reflection  neither  precedes  nor  follows,  it  is 
held  to  be  a  judgment  that  has  its  origin  in  the  understand- 
ing. All  judgments  do  not  require  examination,  that  is,  investi- 
gation into  the  grounds  of  their  truth.  For,  when  they  are 
immediately  certain  (for  example.  Between  two  points  there 
can  be  only  one  straight  line),  no  better  or  less  mediate  test 
of  their  truth  can  be  found  than  that  which  they  themselves 
contain  and  express.  But  all  judgment,  nay,  all  comparisons 
require  reflection,  that  is,  a  distinction  of  the  faculty  of  cog- 
nition to  which  the  given  conceptions  belong.  The  act  where- 
by I  compare  my  representations  with  the  faculty  of  cognition 
which  originates  them,  and  whereby  I  distinguish  whether 
they  are  compared  with  each  other  as  belonging  to  the  pure 
understanding  or  to  sensuous  intuition,  I  term  transcendental  re- 
flection. Now,  the  relations  in  which  conceptions  can  stand 
to  each  other  are  those  of  identittf  and  difference,  agreement  and 
opposition,  of  the  internal  and  external,  finally,  of  the  deter- 
minable  and  the  determining  (matter  and  form).  The  proper 
determination  of  these  relations  rests  on  the  question,  to  what 
faculty  of  cognition  they  subjectively  belong,  whetiier  to  sensi- 
bility or  understanding  ?  For,  on  the  manner  in  which  we 
solve  this  question  depends  the  manner  in  which  we  most 
cogitate  these  relations. 
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Before  constrnctmg  any  objectiTe  jadgment,  we  compare 
conceptions  that  are  to  be  placed  in  the  judgment,  and 
er?e  whether  there  exists  identity  (of  many  representations 
me  conception),  if  a  general  judgment  is  to  be  constructed, 
lifferencey  if  a  particular  ;  whether  there  is  agreement  when 
mativey  and  opposition  when  negative  judgments  are  to  be 
itracted,  and  so  on.  For  this  reason  we  ought  to  call 
e  conceptions,  conceptions  of  comparison  {coneeptus  com' 
tionis).  But  as,  when  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  logical 
,  but  as  to  the  content  of  conceptions,  that  is  to  say, 
her  the  things  themselves  are  identical  or  different,  in 
(ment  or  opposition,  and  so  on,  the  things  can  have  a 
M  relation  to  our  faculty  of  cognition,  to  wit,  a  relation 
*  to  sensibiUty  or  to  the  understanding,  and  as  on  this 
m  depends  dieir  relation  to  each  other,  transcendental 
Lion,  Uiat  is,  the  relation  of  given  representations  to  one 
t  other  faculty  of  cognition,  can  alone  determine  this 
relation.  Thus  we  shall  not  be  able  to  discover  whether 
Lngs  are  identical  or  different,  in  agreement  or  opposi- 
vc,  from,  the  mere  conception  of  the  things  by  means  of 
rison  (comparatio),  but  only  by  distinguishing  the  mode 
nition  to  which  they  belong,  in  other  words,  by  means 
scendental  reflection.  We  may,  therefore,  with  justice 
at  logical  reflection  is  mere  comparison,  for  in  it  no  ac- 
s  taken  of  the  faculty  of  cognition  to  which  the  given 
ions  belong,  and  they  are  consequently,  as  far  as  re- 
heir  origin,  to  be  treated  as  homogeneous ;  while  tran- 
al  reflection  (which  appUes  to  the  objects  themselves) 
\  the  ground  of  the  possibihty  of  objective  comparison 
esentations  with  each  other,  and  is  therefore  very 
;  from  the  former,  because  the  faculties  of  cognition  to 
hey  belong  are  not  even  the  same.  Transcendental 
1  is  a  duty  which  no  one  can  neglect  who  wishes  to 
an  h  priori  judgment  upon  things.  We  shaU  now 
to  fulfil  this  duty,  and  thereby  throw  not  ahttlelight 
nestioii  as  to  the  determination  of  the  proper  business 
derstanding. 

ritity  and  Difference, — When  an  object  is  presented  to 
L  timeB,  but  always  with  the  same  internal  determin- 
lalitas  et  quantitas),  it,  if  an  object  of  pure  under- 
is  always  the  same,  not  several  things,  but  only  one 
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thing  (manerica  identitas)  ;  but  if  a  phsenomenoiiy  we  do  not 
concern  ourselves  with  comparing  the  conception  of  the  thing 
with  the  conception  of  some  other,  but,  although  they  may  be 
in  this  respect  perfectly  the  same,  the  difference  of  place  at 
the  same  time  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  asserting  the  numerical 
difference  of  these  objects  (of  sense).  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
two  drops  of  water,  we  may  make  complete  abstraction  of  all 
internal  difference  (quality  and  quantity),  and,  the  fact  that 
they  are  intuited  at  the  same  time  in  different  places,  is  auf- 
ficent  to  justify  us  in  holding  them  to  be  numerically  different. 
Leibnitz  regarded  phsenomena  as  things  in  themselves,  conse- 
quently as  intelligtbilia,  that  is,  objects  of  pure  understand- 
ing, (iJthough,  on  account  of  the  confused  nature  of  their 
representations,  he  gave  them  the  name  of  phsenomena),  and 
in  this  case  his  principle  of  the  indiscernible  {principium  iden- 
tatis  indiscemibilium)  is  not  to  be  impugned.  But,  as  phaeno- 
mena  are  objects  of  sensibility,  and,  as  the  understanding,  in  re- 
spect of  them,  must  be  employed  empirically  and  not  purely  or 
transcendentally,  plurality  and  numerical  difference  are  given 
by  space  itself  as  the  condition  of  external  phsenomena.  For 
one  part  of  space,  although  it  may  be  perfectly  similar  and 
equal  to  another  part,  is  still  without  it,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  is  different  from  the  latter,  which  is  added  to  it  in  order 
to  make  up  a  greater  space.  It  follows  that  this  must  hold 
good  of  all  things  that  are  in  the  different  parts  of  space 
at  the  same  time,  however  similar  and  equal  one  may  be  to 
another. 

2.  Agreement  and  Opposition, — ^When  reaUty  is  represented 
by  the  pure  understanding  (reaiitasnoumenon),  opposition,  be- 
tween realities  is  incogitable — such  a  relation,  that  is,  that 
when  these  realities  are  connected  in  one  subject,  they  anni- 
hilate the  effects  of  each  other,  and  may  be  represented  in  the 
formula  3  —  3=0.  On  the  other  hand,  the  real  in  a  pheno- 
menon (realitas  p/uenomenon)  may  very  well  be  in  mutual  oppo- 
sition, and,  when  united  in  the  same  subject,  the  one  may 
completely  or  in  part  annihilate  the  effect  or  conse^iuemce  of 
the  other ;  as  in  the  case  of  two  moving  forces  in  the  same 
straight  line  drawing  or  impelling  a  point  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, or  in  the  case  of  a  pleasure  counterbalancing  a  certain 
amount  of  pain. 

3.  The  Internal  and  External, — In  an  object  of  the  pure 
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nnderstanding  only  that  is  internal  which  has  no  relation  (as 
regards  its  existence)  to  anything  different  firom  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  internal  determinationB  of  a  substantia 
pluBnomenon  in  space  are  nothing  hut  relations,  and  it  is  itsdf 
nothing  more  than  a  complex  of  mere  relations.  Substance 
in  space  we  are  cognisant  of  only  through  forces  operative 
in  it,  either  drawing  others  towards  itself  (attraction),  or 
preyenting  others  from  forcing  into  itself  (repulsion  and  impe- 
netrability). We  know  no  other  properties  that  make  up  the 
conception  of  substance  phaenomenal  in  space,  and  which  we 
term  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  as  an  object  of  the  pure 
understanding,  every  substance  must  have  internal  determina* 
tions  and  forces.  But  what  other  internal  attributes  of  such 
an  object  can  I  think  than  those  which  my  internal  sense 
presents  to  me  ? — That,  to  wit,  which  is  either  itself  thought, 
or  something  analogous  to  it.  Hence  Leibnitz,  who  looked 
upon  things  as  noumena,  after  denying  them  everything  like 
external  relation,  and  therefore  also  composition  or  combina- 
tion, declared  that  all  substances,  even  the  component  parts 
of  matter,  were  simple  substances  with  powers  of  represen- 
tation, in  one  word,  monads, 

4.  Matter  and  Form. — These  two  conceptions  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  other  reflection,  so  inseparably  are  they  con- 
nected with  every  mode  of  exercising  the  understanding.   The 
former  denotes  the  determinable  in  general,  the  second  its 
determination,  both  in  a  transcendental  sense,  abstraction 
being  made  of  every  difference  in  that  which  is  given,  and  of 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  determined.      Logicians  formerly 
termed  the  universal,  matter,  the  specific  difference  of  this  or 
that  part  of  the  universal,  form.     In  a  judgment  one  may 
call  the  given  conceptions  logical  matter  (for  the  judgment) 
the  relation  of  these  to  each  other  (by  means  of  the  copula), 
tJie  form  of  the  judgment.     In  an  object,  the  composite  parts 
Cliereof  (essentialia)  are  the  matter ;  the  mode  in  which  they 
A-xe  connected  in  the  object,  the  form.     In  respect  to  things 
Izx  general,  unlimited  reality  was  regarded  as  the  matter  of  all 
possibility,  the  limitation  thereof  (negation)  as  the  form,  by 
-^^liich  one  thing  ia  distinguished  from  another  according  to 
t;f*aii8cendental  conceptions.    The  understanding  demands  that 
I94>ziiething  be  given  (at  least  in  the  conception),  in  order  to  be 
c^Jt^Xe  to  determine  it  in  a  certain  manner.     Hence,  in  a  con- 
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cepdon  of  the  pure  understanding,  the  matter  precedes  the 
form,  and  for  this  reason  Leibnitz  first  assumed  the  existence 
of  things  (monads)  and  of  an  internal  power  of  representation 
in  them,  in  order  to  found  upon  this  their  external  relation 
and  the  community  of  their  state  (that  is,  of  their  representa- 
tions). Hence,  with  him,  space  and  time  were  possible — ^the 
former  through  the  relation  of  substances,  the  latter  through 
the  connection  of  their  determinations  with  each  other,  as 
causes  and  effects.  And  so  would  it  really  be,  if  the  pure  un- 
derstanding were  capable  of  an  immediate  appUcation  to  ob- 
jects, and  if  space  and  time  were  determinations  of  things  in 
themselves.  But  being  merely  sensuous  intuitions,  in  which 
we  determine  all  objects  solely  as  phaenomena,  the  form  of 
intuition  (as  a  subjective  property  of  sensibility)  must  ante- 
cede  all  matter  (sensations),  consequently  space  and  time 
must  antecede  all  phsenomena  and  all  data  of  experience,  and 
rather  make  experience  itself  possible.  But  the  intellectual 
philosopher  could  not  endure  that  the  form  should  precede 
the  things  themselves,  and  determine  their  possibiUty  ;  an  ob- 
jection perfectly  correct,  if  we  assume  that  we  intuite  things 
as  they  are,  although  wijth  confused  representation.  But  as 
sensuous  intuition  is  a  peculiar  subjective  condition,  which  is 
a  priori  at  the  foundation  of  all  perception,  and  the  form  of 
which  is  primitive,  the  form  must  be  given  per  se,  and  so  far 
from  matter  (or  the  things  themselves  which  appear)  lying  at 
the  foundation  of  experience  (as  we  must  conclude,  if  we  judge 
by  mere  conceptions),  the  very  possibility  of  itself  presupposes, 
on  the  contrary,  a  given  formal  intuition  (space  and  time). 

Remabe  on  the  Amphiboly  of  the  Conceptions  of 
Reflection. 

Let  me  be  allowed  to  term  the  position  which  we  assign  to 
a  conception  either  in  the  sensibility  or  in  the  pure  under- 
standing, the  transcendental  place.  In  this  manner,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  position  which  must  be  taken  by  each  concep- 
tion according  to  the  difference  in  its  use,  and  the  directions  for 
determining  this  place  to  all  conceptions  according  to  roles, 
would  be  a  transcendental  topic,  a  doctrine  which  would  tho- 
roughly shield  us  from  the  surreptitious  devices  of  the  pure  un- 
derstanding and  the  delusions  which  thence  arise,  as  it  would 
always  distinguish  to  what  faculty  of  cognition  each  concep- 
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3a  properly  belonged.  Every  conception,  every  title,  under 
liich  many  cognitions  rank  together,  may  be  called  a  logic<d 
ace.  Upon  this  is  based  the  logical  topic  of  Aristotle,  of 
lich  teachers  and  rhetoricians  could  avail  themselves,  in 
der,  under  certain  titles  of  thought,  to  observe  what  would 
St  suit  the  matter  they  had  to  treat,  and  thus  enable  them- 
ves  to  quibble  and  tfdk  with  fluency  and  an  appearance  of 
jfundity. 

Transcendental  topic,  on  the  contrary,  contains  nothing 
re  than  the  above-mentioned  four  titles  of  all  comparison 
I  distinction,  which  differ  from  categories  in  this  respect, 
t  they  do  not  represent  the  object  according  to  that  which 
stitutes  its  conception  (quantity,  reality),  but  set  forth 
'ely  the  comparison  of  representations,  which  precedes  our 
captions  of  things.  But  this  comparison  requires  a  pre- 
IS  reflection,  that  is,  a  determination  of  the  place  to  which 
representations  of  the  things  which  are  compared  belong, 
ther,  to  wit,  they  are  cogitated  by  the  pure  understanding, 
iven  by  sensibility. 

onceptions  may  be  logically  compared  without  the  trouble 
iquiring  to  what  faculty  their  objects  belong,  whether  as 
nena,  to  the  understanding,  or  as  phsenomena  to  sensi- 
f.  If,  however,  we  wish  to  employ  these  conceptions  in 
;ct  of  objects,  previous  transcendental  reflection  is  neces- 
Without  this  reflection  I  should  make  a  very  unsafe 
)f  these  conceptions,  and  construct  pretended  synthetical 
3sitions  which  critical  reason  cannot  acknowledge,  and 
1  are  based  solely  upon  a  transcendental  aihphiboly,  that 
on  a  substitution  of  an  object  of  pure  understanding  for 
snomenon. 

-  want  of  this  doctrine  of  transcendental  topic,  and  con- 
Dtly  deceived  by  the  amphiboly  of  the  conceptions  of 
ion,  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  constructed  an  intellectual 
of  the  world,  or  rather,  believed  himself  competent  to 
'.e  the  internal  nature  of  things,  by  comparing  all  objects 
r  with  the  understanding  and  the  abstract  formal  con- 
as  of  thought.  Our  table  of  the  conceptions  of  reflec- 
ves  us  the  unexpected  advantage  of  being  able  to  exhibit 
ttinctive  pecuharities  of  his  system  in  all  its  parts,  and 
same  time  of  exposing  the  fundamental  principle  of  this 
ir  mode  of  thought,  which  rested  upon  nought  but  a 

0  2 
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misconception.  He  compared  all  things  with  each  other 
merely  by  means  of  conceptions,  and  naturally  found  no  other 
diiferences  than  those  by  which  the  understanding  distin- 
guishes its  piure  conceptions  one  from  another.  The  con- 
ditions of  sensuous  intuition,  which  contain  in  themselyes 
their  own  means  of  distinction,  he  did  not  look  upon  as  pri- 
mitiye,  because  sensibility  was  to  him  but  a  confused  mode  of 
representation,  and  not  any  particular  source  of  representa- 
tions. A  pheenomenon  was  for  him  the  representation  of  the 
thing  in  itself,  although  distinguished  from  cognition  by  the 
understanding  only  in  respect  of  the  logical  form — the  former 
with  its  usual  want  of  analysis  containing,  according  to  him, 
a  certain  mixture  of  collateral  representations  in  its  concep- 
tion of  a  thing,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  understanding  to 
separate  and  distinguish.  In  one  word,  Leibnitz  intellectua- 
lised  pheenomena,  just  as  Locke,  in  his  system  of  noogony  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  such  expressions),  sensualised 
the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  that  is  to  say,  declared 
them  to  be  nothing  more  than  empirical  or  abstract  concep- 
tions of  reflection.  Instead  of  seeking  in  the  understanding 
and  sensibility  two  different  sources  of  representations,  which, 
howeyer,  can  present  us  with  objectiye  judgments  of  things 
only  in  conjunction,  each  of  these  great  men  recognised  but  one 
of  these  faculties,  which,  in  their  opinion,  applied  immediately 
to  things  in  themselves,  the  other  haying  no  duty  but  that 
of  confusing  or  arranging  the  representations  of  the  former. 

Accordingly,  the  objects  of  sense  were  compared  by  Leib- 
nitz as  things  in  general  merely  in  the  understanding. 

1st.  He  compares  them  in  regard  to  their  identity  or  dif^ 
ference — as  judged  by  the  understanding.  As,  therefore,  he 
considered  merely  the  conceptions  of  objects,  and  not  their 
position  in  intuition,  in  which  alone  objects  can  be  giyen, 
and  left  quite  out  of  sight  the  transcendental  locale  of  these 
conceptions — whether,  that  is,  their  object  ought  to  be  classed 
among  phaenomena,  or  among  things  in  themselves,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  he  should  extend  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  indiscemibles,  which  is  valid  solely  of  conceptions  of  things 
in  general,  to  objects  of  sense  (mundus  phaenomenon),  and 
that  he  should  believe  that  he  had  thereby  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  nature.  In  truth, 
if  I  cognize  in  all  its  inner  determinations  a  drop  of  water  as 
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thing  in  itself,  I  cannot  look  upon  one  drop  as  different 
oni  another,  if  the  conception  of  the  one  is  completely  iden- 
;al  with  that  of  the  other.  But  if  it  is  a  phenomenon  in 
ace,  it  has  a  place  not  merely  in  the  understanding  (among 
Dceptions),  but  also  in  sensuous  external  intuition  (in  space), 
d  in  this  case,  the  physical  locale  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
regard  to  the  internal  determinations  of  things,  and  one 
ice,  B,  may  contain  a  thing  which  is  perfectly  similar  and 
la]  to  another  in  a  place,  J,  just  as  well  as  if  the  two  things 
re  in  every  respect  different  from  each  other.  Difference 
Dlace  without  any  other  conditions,  makes  the  plurality  and 
inction  of  objects  as  phsenomena,  not  only  possible  in  itself, 
even  necessary.  Consequently,  the  above  so-called  law  is 
a  law  of  nature.  It  is  merely  an  analytical  rule  for  the 
parison  of  things  by  means  of  mere  conceptions, 
id.  The  principle,  "  Realities  (as  simple  affirmations)  never 
cally  contradict  each  other,"  is  a  proposition  perfectly 
respecting  the  relation  of  conceptions,  but,  whether  as 
rds  nature,  or  things  in  themselves  (of  which  we  have 
:he  slightest  conception),  is  without  any  tlie  least  meaning, 
•eal  opposition,  in  which  A — B  is  =  0,  exists  everywhere, 
)pposition,  that  is,  in  which  one  reality  united  with 
ier  in  the  same  subject  annihilates  the  effects  of  the  other 
Bct  which  is  constantly  brought  before  our  eyes  by  the 
ent  antagonistic  aistions  and  operations  in  nature,  which, 
theless,  as  depending  on  real  forces,  must  be  called  rea- 
fpkienotnena.  General  mechanics  can  even  present  us  with 
npirical  condition  of  this  opposition  in  an  h  priori  rule, 
lirects  its  attention  to  the  opposition  in  the  direction  of 
1 — a  condition  of  which  the  transcendental  conception  of 
r  can  tell  us  nothing.  Although  M.  Leibnitz  did  not 
nee  this  proposition  with  precisely  the  pomp  of  a  new 
pie,  he  yet  employed  it  for  the  establishment  of  new 
sitions,  and  his  followers  introduced  it  into  their  Leib- 
Wolfian  system  of  philosophy.  According  to  this  prin- 
for  example,  aU  evils  are  but  consequences  of  the  limited 
of  created  beings,  that  is,  negations,  because  these  are 
ily  opposite  of  reality.  (In  the  mere  conception  of  a 
n  genera]  this  is  really  the  case,  but  not  in  things  as 
mena).  In  like  manner,  the  upholders  of  this  system 
t  not  only  possible,  but  natural  also,  to  connect  and 
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unite  all  reality  in  one  being,  because  they  acknowledge  no 
other  sort  of  opposition  than  that  of  contradiction  (by  which 
the  conception  itself  of  a  thing  is  annihilated),  and  find  them- 
selves unable  to  conceive  an  opposition  of  reciprocal  destruc- 
tion, so  to  speak,  in  which  one  real  cause  destroys  the  effect 
of  another,  and  the  conditions  of  whose  representation  we 
meet  with  only  in  sensibility. 

3rd.  The  Leibnitzian  Monadology  has  really  no  better  foun- 
dation than  on  this  philosopher's  mode  of  falsely  representing 
the  difference  of  the  internal  and  external  solely  in  relation  to 
the  understanding.  Substances,  in  general,  must  have  some- 
thing inward,  which  is  therefore  free  from  external  relations, 
consequently  from  that  of  composition  also.  The  simple — 
that  which  can  be  represented  by  a  unit — is  therefore  the 
foundation  of  that  which  is  internal  in  things  in  themselves. 
The  internal  state  of  substances  cannot  therefore  consist  in 
place,  shape,  contact,  or  motion,  determinations  which  are  all 
external  relations,  and  we  can  ascribe  to  them  no  other 
than  that  whereby  we  internally  determine  our  faculty  of  sense 
itself,  that  is  to  say,  the  state  of  representation.  Thus,  then, 
were  constructed  the  monads,  which  were  to  form  the  elements 
of  the  universe,  the  active  force  of  which  consists  in  repre- 
sentation, the  effects  of  this  force  being  thus  entirely  confined 
to  themselves. 

For  the  same  reason,  his  view  of  the  jpossible  community  of 
substances  could  not  represent  it  but  as  a  predetermined  har- 
mony, and  by  no  means  as  a  physical  influence.  For  inasmuch 
as  everything  is  occupied  only  internally,  that  is,  with  its 
own  representations,  the  state  of  the  representations  of  one  sub- 
stance could  not  stand  in  active  and  Uving  connection  with 
that  of  another,  but  some  third  cause  operating  on  all  without 
exception  was  necessary  to  make  the  different  states  corre< 
spond  with  one  another.  And  this  did  not  happen  by  means 
of  assistance  applied  in  each  particular  case  {systema  assis^ 
ientus),  but  through  the  unity  of  the  idea  of  a  cause  occupied 
and  connected  with  all  substances,  in  which  they  necessarily 
receive,  according  to  the  Leibnitzian  school,  their  existence 
and  permanence,  consequently  also  reciprocal  correspondence, 
according  to  universal  laws. 

4th.  This  philosopher's  celehnted  doctrine  of  space  and  time, 
in  which  he  inteUectualiied  these  forms  of  sensibility,  ori- 
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^nated  in  the  same  delusion  of  transceodental  reflection.     If 

attempt  to  represent  by  the  mere  understanding,  the  external 
dations  of  things,  I  can  do  so  only  by  employing  the  con- 
eption  of  their  reciprocal  action,  and  if  I  wish  to  connect  one 
:ate  of  the  same  thing  with  another  state,  I  must  avail  myself 
P  the  notion  of  the  order  of  cause  and  effect.  And  thus  Leib- 
itz  regarded  space  as  a  certain  order  in  the  community  of 
ibstances,  and  time  as  the  dynamical  sequence  of  their  states, 
iiat  which  space  and  time  possess  proper  to  themselves  and 
dependent  of  things,  he  ascribed  to  a  necessary  confusion  in 
I  conceptions  of  tiiem,  whereby  that  which  is  a  mere  form 

dynamical  relations  is  held  to  be  a  self-existent  intuition, 
tecedent  even  to  things  themselves.  Thus  space  and  time 
re  the  intelligible  form  of  the  connection  of  things  (sub- 
nces  and  their  states)  in  themselves.  But  things  were  in- 
ligible  substances  (substantue  noumena).  At  the  same  time, 
made  these  conceptions  valid  of  phsenomena,  because  he  did 
;  allow  to  sensibility  a  peculiar  mode  of  intuition,  but  sought 

even  the  empirical  representation  of  objects,  in  the  under- 
iding,  and  left  to  sense  nought  but  the  despicable  task  of 
fusing  and  disarranging  the  representations  of  the  former. 
$ut  even  if  we  could  frame  any  synthetical  proposition  con- 
ling  things  in  themselves  by  means  of  the  pure  under- 
iding  (which  is  impossible),  it  coiUd  not  apply  to  phseno- 
la,  which  do  not  represent  things  in  themselves.  In  such 
ise  I  should  be  obliged  in  transcendental  reflection  to 
pare  my  conceptions  only  under  the  conditions  of  sensi- 
y,  and  so  space  and  time  would  not  be  determinations  of 
gs  in  themselves,  but  of  phsenomena.  What  things  may  be 
lemselves,  I  know  not,  and  need  not  know,  because  a  thing 
;ver  presented  to  me  otherwise  than  as  a  pheenomenon. 
must  adopt  the  same  mode  of  procedure  with  the  other 
eptions  of  reflection.     Matter  is  substantia  phenomenon. 

in  it  which  is  internal  I  seek  to  discover  in  all  parts  of 
3  which  it  occupies,  and  in  all  the  functions  and  opera- 
it  performs,  and  which  are  indeed  never  anything  but 
lomena  of  the  external  sense.  I  cannot  therefore  find  any 
;  that  is  absolutely,  but  only  what  is  comparatively  in- 
1,  and  which  itself  consists  of  external  relations.  The 
utely  internal  in  matter,  and  as  it  should  be  according  to 
ure  understanding,  is  a  mere  chimera,  for  matter  is  not  an 
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object  for  the  pure  nndentanding.  But  the  transcendental 
object^  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  phsenomenon  which  we 
call  matter,  is  a  mere  nescio  quid,  the  nature  of  which  we  could 
not  understand,  even  though  some  one  were  found  able  to  tell 
us.  For  we  can  understand  nothing  that  does  not  bring  with  it 
something  in  intuition  corresponding  to  the  expressions-em- 
ployed. If  by  the  complaint  of  being  unable  to  perceive  the 
internal  nature  of  things,  it  is  meant  that  we  do  not  comprehend 
by  the  pure  understanding  what  the  things  which  appear  to 
us  may  be  in  themselves,  it  is  a  silly  and  unreasonable  com- 
plaint ;  for  those  who  talk  thus,  reidly  desire  that  we  should 
be  able  to  cognize,  consequently  to  intuite  things  without 
senses,  and  therefore  wish  that  we  possessed  a  faculty  of  cog« 
nition  perfectly  different  from  the  human  faculty,  not  merely 
in  degree,  but  even  as  regards  intuition  and  the  mode  thereof, 
so  that  thus  we  should  not  be  men,  but  belong  to  a  class  of 
beings,  the  possibility  of  whose  existence,  much  less  their 
nature  and  constitution,  we  have  no  means  of  cognizing.  By 
observation  and  analysis  of  phsenomena  we  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  nature,  and  no  one  can  say  what  progress  this 
knowledge  may  make  in  time.  But  those  transcendental 
questions  which  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  we  could 
never  answer,  even  although  all  nature  were  laid  open  to  us, 
because  we  have  not  the  power  of  observing  our  own  mind 
with  any  other  intuition  than  that  of  our  internal  sense. 
For  herein  Ues  the  mystery  of  the  origin  and  source  oi  our 
faculty  of  sensibility.  Its  application  to  an  object,  and  the 
transcendental  ground  of  this  unity  of  subjective  and  objec- 
tive, he  too  deeply  concealed  for  us,  who  cognize  ourselves 
only  through  the  internal  sense,  consequently  as  phaenomena, 
to  be  able  to  discover  in  our  existence  any  thing  but  phseno- 
mena,  the  non-;sensuous  cause  of  which  we  at  the  same  time 
earnestly  desire  to  penetrate  to. 

The  great  utiUty  of  this  critique  of  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  the  processes  of  mere  reflection,  consists  in  its  clear  demon- 
stration of  the  nullity  of  all  conclusions  respecting  objects 
which  are  compared  with  each  o^er  in  the  understanding 
alone,  while  it  at  the  same  time  confirms  what  we  particularly 
insisted  on,  namely,  that,although  phsBuomena  are  not  included 
as  things  in  themselves  among  the  objects  of  the  pure  under-i 
standing,  they  are  nevertheless  the  only  things  by  which  our 
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)gDition  can  possess  objectiye  reality,  that  is  to  say,  which 
ve  us  intuitions  to  correspond  with  onr  conceptions. 
When  we  reflect  in  a  purely  logical  manner,  we  do  nothing 
ore  than  compare  conceptions  in  oar  understanding,  to  dis- 
ver  whether  both  have  the  same  content,  whether  they  are 
[f-contradictory  or  not,  whether  anything  is  contained  in 
her  conception,  which  of  the  two  is  given,  and  which  is 
Tely  a  mode  of  thinking  that  given.  But  if  I  apply  these  con- 
)tion8  to  an  object  in  general  (in  the  transcendental  sense), 
^hout  first  determining  whether  it  is  an  object  of  sensuous 
Intellectual  intuition,  certain  limitations  present  themselves, 
ich  forbid  us  to  pass  beyond  the  conceptions,  and  render 
emphical  use  of  them  impossible.  And  thus  these  limit- 
ins  prove,  that  the  representation  of  an  object  as  a  thing 
general  is  not  only  insufficieni,  but,  without  sensuous  de- 
nination  and  independently  of  empirical  conditions,  self- 
fradictary;  that  we  must  therefore  make  abstraction  of 
objects,  as  in  logic,  or,  admitting  them,  must  think  them 
er  conditions  of  sensuous  intuition ;  that,  consequently, 
intelligible  requires  an  altogether  peculiar  intuition,  which 
io  not  possess,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  it  is  for  us 
ling;  while,  on  the  dther  hand,  phaenomena  cannot  be  oh* 
I  in  themselves.  For,  when  I  merely  think  things  in 
^ral,  the  difference  in  their  external  relations  cannot  con- 
te  a  difference  in  the  things  themselves ;  on  the  contrary, 
ormer  presupposes  the  latter,  and  if  the  conception  of  one 
TO  things  is  not  internally  different  from  that  of  the  other, 
1  merely  thinking  the  same  thing  in  different  relations, 
lier,  by  the  addition  of  one  affirmation  (reality)  to  the 
%  the  positive  therein  is  reaUy  augmented,  and  nothing  is 
acted  or  withdrawn  from  it ;  hence  the  real  in  things 
3t  be  in  contradiction  with  or  opposition  to  itself — and 


e  true  use  of  the  conceptions  of  reflection  in  the  employ- 
of  the  understanding,  has,  as  we  have  shown,  been  so  mis- 
ived  by  Leibnitz,  one  of  the  most  acute  philosophers  of 
ancient  or  modem  times,  that  he  has  been  misled  into  the 
-action  of  a  baseless  system  of  intellectual  cognition,  which 
ises  to  determine  its  objects  without  the  intervention  of 
inses.    For  this  reason,  the  exposition  of  the  cause  of  tho 
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amphiboly  of  these  conceptions,  as  the  origin  of  these  falne 
principles,  is  of  great  utUity  in  determining  with  certainty  the 
proper  limits  of  the  understanding. 

It  is  right  to  say,  whatever  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the 
whole  of  a  conception  can  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  any  part  of 
it  (dictum  de  (mm  et  mdlo)  ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  so  to  alter 
this  logical  proposition,  as  to  say,  whatever  is  not  contained 
in  a  general  conception,  is  likewise  not  contained  in  the  par- 
ticular conceptions  which  rank  under  it ;  for  the  latter  are 
particular  conceptions,  for  the  very  reason  that  their  content 
is  greater  than  thajt  which  is  cogitated  in  the  general  concept 
tion.  And  yet  the  whole  intellectual  system  of  Leibnitz  is 
based  upon  this  false  principle,  and  with  it  must  necessarily 
fall  to  the  ground,  together  with  all  the  ambiguous  principles 
in  reference  to  the  employment  of  the  understandmg  which 
have  thence  originated. 

Leibnitz's  principle  of  the  identity  of  indiscemibles  or 
indistinguishables  is  really  based  on  the  presupposition,  that, 
if  in  the  conception  of  a  thing  a  certain  distinction  is  not  to 
be  found,  it  is  also  not  to  be  met  with  in  things  themselves ; 
that,  consequenUy,  all  things  are  completely  identical  (numero 
eadem)  which  are  not  distinguishable  from  each  other  (as  to 
quality  or  quantity)  in  our  conceptions  of  them.  But,  as  in 
the  mere  conception  of  anything  abstraction  has  been  made  of 
many  necessary  conditions  of  intuition,  that  of  which  abstrac- 
tion has  been  made  is  rashly  held  to  be  non-existent,  and 
nothing  is  attributed  to  the  tlung  but  what  is  contained  in  its 
conception. 

The  conception  of  a  cubic  foot  of  space,  however  I  may 
think  it,  is  in  itself  completely  identical.  But  two  cubic  feet 
in  space  are  nevertheless  distinct  from  each  other  from  the 
sole  fact  of  their  being  in  different  places  (they  are  fmmero 
diversa)  ;  and  these  places  are  conditions  of  intuition,  wherein 
the  object  of  this  conception  is  given,  and  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  conception,  but  to  the  faculty  of  sensibility.  In  like 
manner,  there  is  in  the  conception  of  a  thing  no  contradiction 
when  a  negative  is  not  connected  with  an  affirmative ;  and 
merely  affirmative  conceptions  cannot,  in  conjunction,  produce 
any  negation.  But  in  sensuous  intuition,  wherein  reality  (take 
for  example,  motion)  is  given,  we  find  conditions  (opposite 
directions)— of  which  abstraction  has  been  made  in  the  coih 
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ception  of  motion  in  general — ^which  render  possible  a  contra- 
diction or  opposition  (not  indeed  of  a  logical  kind) — and  which 
from  pure  positiTCS  produce  zero  ==  0.  We  are  therefore  not 
justified  in  saying,  that  all  reality  is  in  perfect  agreement  and 
harmony,  because  no  contradiction  is  discoyerable  among  its 
conceptions.*  According  to  mere  conceptions,  that  which  is 
internal  is  the  substratum  of  all  relations  or  external  deter- 
minations. When,  therefore,  I  abstract  all  conditions  of  in- 
tuition, and  confine  myself  solely  to  the  conception  of  a  thing 
iu  general,  I  can  make  abstraction  of  all  external  relations,  and 
there  must  nevertheless  remain  a  conception  of  that  which  in- 
dicates no  relation,  but  merely  internal  determinations.  Now 
it  seems  to  follow,  that  in  eyerything  (substance)  there  is 
something  which  is  absolutely  internal,  and  which  antecedes 
all  external  determinations,  inasmuch  as  it  renders  them  pos- 
sible ;  and  that  therefore  this  substratum  is  something  which 
does  not  contain  any  external  relations,  and  is  consequently 
simple  (for  corporeal  things  are  never  any  thing  but  relations, 
at  least  of  their  parts  external  to  each  other) ;  and  inasmuch 
as  we  know  of  no  other  absolutely  internal  determinations 
than  those  of  the  internal  sense,  this  substratum  is  not  only 
simple,  but  also,  analogously  with  our  internal  sense,  deter- 
mined through  representations,  that  is  to  say,  all  things  are 
properly  monads,  or  simple  beings  endowed  with  the  power  of 
representation.  Now  all  this  would  be  perfectly  correct,  if 
the  conception  of  a  thing  were  the  only  necessary  condition 
of  the  presentation  of  objects  of  external  intuition*  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  manifest  that  a  permanent  phsenomenon  in 
space  (impenetrable  extension)  can  contain  mere  relations,  and 
nothing  that  is  absolutely  internal,  and  yet  be  the  primary 
substratum  of  all  external  perception.  By  mere  concep- 
tions I  cannot  think  any  thing  external,  without,  at  the  same 

*  If  any  one  wishes  here  to  have  reoonrse  to  the  usnal  subterfuge,  and 
to  say,  that  at  least  rea&tates  noumena  cannot  be  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  it  will  be  requisite  for  him  to  adduce  an  example  of  this  pure  and 
non-sensuous  reality,  that  it  may  be  understood  whether  the  notion  re- 
presents something  or  nothing.  But  an  example  cannot  be  found  except 
in  experience,  which  never  presents  to  us  anything  more  than  phanomena  ; 
and  thus  the  proposition  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  conception 
which  contains  only  affirmatives,  does  not  contain  anything  negative — 
a  proposition  nobody  ever  doubted. 
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time,  thinking  something  internal,  for  the  reason  that  con- 
ceptions of  relations  presuppose  given  things,  and  without 
these  are  impossible.  But,  as  in  intuition  there  is  somethiDg 
(that  is,  space,  which,  with  all  it  contains,  consists  of  purely 
formal,  or,  indeed,  real  relations)  which  is  not  found  in  the  mere 
conception  of  a  thing  in  generid,  and  this  presents  to  us  the 
substratum  which  could  not  be  cognized  through  conceptions 
alone,  I  cannot  say  |  because  a  tlmig  cannot  be  represented 
by  mere  conceptions  without  something  absolutely  internal, 
there  is  also,  in  the  things  themselves  which  are  contained 
under  these  conceptions,  and  m  their  intuition  nothing  external 
to  which  something  absolutely  internal  does  not  serve  as  the 
foundation.  For,  when  we  have  made  abstraction  of  all  the 
conditions  of  intuition,  there  certainly  remains  in  the  mere 
conception  nothing  but  the  internal  in  general,  through  which 
alone  the  external  is  possible.  But  this  necessity,  which  is 
grounded  upon  abstraction  alone,  does  not  obtain  in  the  case 
of  things  themselves,  in  so  far  as  they  are  given  in  intuition 
with  such  determinations  as  express  mere  relations,  without 
having  any  thing  internal  as  their  foundation ;  for  they  are 
not  things  in  themselves,  but  only  phseuomena.  What  we 
cognize  in  matter  is  nothing  but  relations  (what  we  call  its 
internal  determinations  are  but  comparatively  internal).  But 
there  are  some  self-subsistent  and  permanent,  through  which 
a  determined  object  is  given.  That  I,  when  abstraction  is 
made  of  these  relations,  have  nothing  more  to  think,  does 
not  destroy  the  conception  of  a  thing  as  phaenomenon,  nor 
the  conception  of  an  object  in  abstraeto,  but  it  does  away  with 
the  possibility  of  an  object  that  is  determinable  accorduig  to 
mere  conceptions,  that  is,  of  a  noumenon.  It  is  certainly 
startling  to  hear  that  a  thing  consists  solely  of  relations  ;  but 
this  thing  is  simply  a  phaenomenon,  and  cannot  be  cogitated 
by  means  of  the  mere  categories  :  it  does  itself  consist  in  the 
mere  relation  of  some  thing  in  general  to  the  senses.  In  the 
same  way,  we  cannot  cogitate  relations  of  things  in  abstractor 
if  we  commence  with  conceptions  alone,  in  any  other  manner 
than  that  one  is  the  cause  of  determinations  in  the  other ;  for 
that  is  itself  the  conception  of  the  understanding  or  category 
of  relation.  But,  as  in  this  case  we  make  abstraction  of  aU 
intuition,  we  lose  altogether  the  mode  in  which  the  manifold 
determines  to  each  of  its  parts  its  place»  that  is,  the  form  of 
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sensibility  (space)  ;  and  yet  this  mode  antecedes  all  empirical 
causality. 

If  by  intelligible  objects  we  understand  things  which  can 
be  thought  by  means  of  the  pure  categories,  without  the  need 
of  the  schemata  of  sensibility,  such  objects  are  impossible. 
For  the  condition  of  the  objective  use  of  all  our  conceptions 
of  understanding  is  the  mode  of  our  sensuous  intuidon, 
whereby  objects  are  given  ;  and,  if  we  make  abstraction  of  the 
latter,  the  former  can  have  no  relation  to  an  object.  And 
even  if  we  should  suppose  a  different  kind  of  intuition  from 
our  own,  still  our  functions  of  thought  would  have  no  use  or 
signification  in  respect  thereof.  But  if  we  understand  by  the 
term,  objects  of  a  non-sensuous  intuition,  in  respect  of  which 
our  categories  are  not  valid,  and  of  which  we  can  accordingly 
have  no  knowledge  (neither  intuition  nor  conception),  in  this 
merely  negative  sense  noumena  must  be  admitted.  For  this 
is  no  more  than  saying  that  our  mode  of  intuition  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  all  things,  but  only  to  objects  of  our  senses,  that 
consequently  its  objective  validity  is  limited,  and  that  room 
is  therefore  left  for  another  kind  of  intuition,  and  thus  also 
for  things  that  may  be  objects  of  it.  But  in  this  sense  the 
conception  of  a  noumenon  is  problematical,  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
the  notion  of  a  thing  of  which  we  can  neither  say  that  it  is 
possible,  nor  that  it  is  impossible,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not 
know  of  any  mode  of  intuition  besides  the  sensuous,  or  of  any 
other  sort  of  conceptions  than  the  categories — a  mode  of  in- 
taition  and  a  kind  of  conception  neither  of  which  is  applicable 
to  a  non-sensuous  object.  We  are  on  this  account  incom- 
petent to  extend  the  sphere  of  our  objects  of  thought  beyond 
the  conditions  of  our  sensibility,  and  to  assume  the  existence 
of  objects  of  pure  thought,  that  is,  of  noumena,  inasmuch  as 
these  have  no  true  positive  signification.  For  it  must  be  con- 
fessed of  the  categories,  that  they  are  not  of  themselves  suffi- 
cient for  the  cognition  of  things  in  themselves,  and  without 
the  data  of  sensibility  are  mere  subjective  forms  of  the  unity 
of  the  understanding.  Thought  is  certainly  not  a  product  of 
the  senses,  and  in  so  far  is  not  hmited  by  them,  but  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  it  may  be  employed  purely  and  with- 
out the  intervention  of  sensibUity,  for  it  would  then  be  with- 
out reference  to  an  object.  And  we  cannot  call  a  noumenon 
an  object  of  pure  thought ;  for  the  representation  thereof  is 
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but  the  problematical  conception  of  an  object  for  a  perfectly 
different  intuition  and  a  pei^ectly  different  understanding  from 
ours,  both  of  which  are  consequently  themselves  problematical. 
The  conception  of  a  noumenon  is  therefore  not  die  conception 
of  an  object,  but  merely  a  problematical  conception  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  limitation  of  our  sensibility.  That  is 
to  say,  this  conception  contains  the  answer  to  the  question — 
Are  there  objects  quite  unconnected  with,  and  independent  of, 
our  intuition  ? — a  question  to  which  only  an  indeterminate 
answer  can  be  given.  That  answer  is :  Inasmuch  as  sensuous 
intuition  does  not  apply  to  all  things  without  distinction,  there 
remains  room  for  other  and  different  objects.  The  existence  of 
these  problematical  objects  is  therefore  not  absolutely  denied, 
in  the  absence  of  a  determinate  conception  of  them,  but,  as  no 
category  is  vaUd  in  respect  of  them,  neither  must  they  be  ad* 
mitted  as  objects  for  our  understanding. 

Understanding  accordingly  limits  sensibility,  without  at  the 
same  time  enlarging  its  own  field.  While,  moreover,  it  for- 
bids sensibility  to  apply  its  forms  and  modes  to  things  in 
themselves  and  restricts  it  to  the  sphere  of  phsenomena,  it 
cogitates  an  object  in  itself,  only,  however,  as  a  transcendental 
object,  which  is  the  cause  of  a  phsenomenon  (consequently 
not  itself  a  phseuomenon),  and  which  cannot  be  thought 
either  as  a  quantity  or  as  reality,  or  as  substance  (because 
these  conceptions  jdways  require  sensuous  forms  in  which 
to  determine  an  object) — an  object,  therefore,  of  which  we 
are  quite  unable  to  say  whether  it  can  be  met  with  in  ourselves 
or  out  of  us,  whether  it  would  be  annihilated  together  with 
sensibility,  or,  if  this  were  taken  away,  would  continue  to 
exist.  If  we  wish  to  call  this  object  a  noumenon,  because  the 
representation  of  it  is  non-sensuous,  we  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
But  as  we  can  apply  to  it  none  of  the  conceptions  of  our  under- 
standing, the  representation  is  for  us  quite  void,  and  is  avail- 
able only  for  the  indication  of  the  Umits  of  our  sensuous  intui- 
iton,  thereby  leaving  at  the  same  time  an  empty  space,  which 
we  are  competent  to  fill  by  the  aid  neither  of  possible  experi- 
ence, nor  of  the  pure  understanding. 

The  Critique  of  the  pure  understanding,  accordingly,  does 
not  permit  us  to  create  for  ourselves  a  new  field  of  objects  be- 
yond those  which  are  presented  to  us  as  pheenomena,  and  to 
stray  into  intelligible  worlds ;  nay,  it  does  not  even  allow  us  to 
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endeavour  to  form  so  mach  as  a  conception  of  them.  The  spe- 
cious error  which  leadstothis-^-and  which  is  a  perfectly  excusable 
one — ^lies  in  the  fact  that  the  employment  of  the  understanding, 
contrary  to  its  proper  purpose  and  destination,  is  made  tran- 
scendental, and  objects,  that  is,  possible  intuitions,  are  made 
to  regulate  themselves  according  to  conceptions,  instead  of 
the  conceptions  arranging  themselves  according  to  the  intui- 
tions, on  which  alone  their  own  objective  validity  rests.  Now  the 
reason  of  this  again  is,  that  apperception,  and  with  it,  thought, 
antecedes  all  possible  determmate  arrrangement  of  representa- 
tions. Accordingly  we  think  something  in  general,  and  de- 
termine it  on  the  one  hand  sensuously,  but,  on  the  other, 
distinguish  the  general  and  in  abstracto  represented  object 
from  this  particidar  mode  of  intuiting  it.  In  this  case  there 
remains  a  mode  of  determining  the  object  by  mere  thought, 
which  is  really  but  a  logical  form  without  content,  which, 
however,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  mode  of  the  existence  of  the  ob- 
ject in  itself  (noumenon),  without  regard  to  intuition  which  is 
limited  to  our  senses. 

Before  ending  this  transcendental  analytic,  we  must  make 
an  addition,  which,  although  in  itself  of  no  particular  import- 
ance, seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  system. 
The  highest  conception,  with  which  a  transcendental  philosophy 
commonly  begins,  is  the  division  into  possible  and  impossible. 
But  as  all  division  pre-supposes  a  divided  conception,  a  stiU 
higher  one  must  exist,  and  this  is  the  conception  of  an  object 
in  general — problematically  understood,  and  without  its  being 
decided,  whether  it  is  something  or  nothing.  As  the  categories 
are  the  only  conceptions,  which  apply  to  objects  in  general, 
the  distinguishing  of  an  object,  whether  it  is  something  or 
nothing,  must  proceed  according  to  the  order  and  direction  of 
the  categories. 

1.  To  the  categories  of  quantity,  that  is,  the  conceptions 
of  all,  many,  and  one,  the  conception  which  annihilates  all, 
that  is,  the  conception  of  none  is  opposed.  And  thus  the 
object  of  a  conception,  to  which  no  intuition  can  be  found  to 
correspond,  is=nothing.  That  is,  it  is  a  conception  without  an 
object  {ens  rationis),  like  noumena,  which  cannot  be  considered 
possible  in  the  sphere  of  reality,  though  they  must  not  there- 
fore be  held  to  be  impossible, — or  like  certain  new  funda- 
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mental  forces  in  matter,  the  existence  of  which  is  cogitable 
withoQt  contradiction,  though,  as  examples  from  experience  are 
not  forthcoming,  they  most  not  be  regarded  as  possible. 

2.  Reality  is  something;  negation  is  nothing^  that  is,  a 
conception  of  the  absence  of  an  object,  ^as  cold«  a  shadow 
(nihil  privativum). 

3.  The  mere  form  of  intuition,  without  substance,  is  in  itself 
no  object,  but  the  merely  formal  condition  of  an  object  (as 
phsenomenon),  as  pure  space  and  pure  time.  These  are  cer- 
tainly something,  as  forms  of  intuition,  but  are  not  themselves 
objects  which  are  intuited  {ens  imaginarium). 

.  4.  The  object  of  a  conception  which  is  self-contradictory,  is 
nothing,  because  the  conception  is  nothing — ^is  impossible,  as 
a  figure  composed  of  two  straight  lines  {nihil  r^egativum). 

The  table  of  this  division  of  the  conception  of  nothing  (the 
corresponding  division  of  the  conception  of  something  does  not 
require  special  description,)  must  therefore  be  arranged  as 
follows  : 

Nothing. 

As 

1. 

Empty  conception  without  object, 

ens  rationis, 

2.  3. 

Empty  object  of  a  conception,    Empty  intuition  vdthout  object, 

nihil  privativum,  ens  imaginarium. 

4. 

Empty  object  without  conception, 

nihil  negativum. 

We  see  that  the  ens  rationis  is  distinguished  from  the  nihil 
negativum  or  pure  nothing  by  the  consideration,  that  the  for- 
mer must  not  be  reckoned  among  possibilities,  because  it  is  a 
mere  fiction — though  not  self-contradictory,  while  the  latter  is 
completely  opposed  to  all  possibility,  inasmuch  as  the  concep- 
tion annihilates  itself.  Both,  however,  are  empty  conceptions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  nihil  privativum  and  ens  imaginarium 
are  empty  data  for  conceptions.  If  light  be  not  given  to  the 
senses,  we  cannot  represent  to  ourselves  darkness,  and  if 
extended  objects  are  not  perceived,  we  cannot  represent  space. 
Neither  the  negation,  nor  the  mere  form  of  intuition  can,  vnth- 
out  something  real,  be  an  object. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL     LOGIC. 
SECOND  DIVISION. 

TRANSCENDENTAL      DIALECTIC. 
INTRODUCTION. 

I. 

Of  TrajucendenfcU  Illusory  Ap/pearance,  . 

We  termed  Dialectic  in  general  a  logic  of  appearaaceJ"  This 
does  not  signify  a  doctrine  of  jpro6a^i/tYy/t  Ibr  probability 
is  tmdi,  only  cognised  upon  insufficient  grounds,  and  though 
die  information  it  gives  us  is  imperfect^  it  is  not  therefore 
deceitful.  Hence  it  must  not  be  separated  from  the  anajrtic^ 
part  of  logic.  Still  less  must  phenomenon  %  and  ojffnwai^^ 
held  to  be  identical.  For  truth  or  illusory  appearance  does 
not  reside  in  the  object,  in  so  fur  as  it  is  intuited,  but  in  the 
judgment  upon  the  object,  in  so  far  as  it  is  thought.  It  is  there- 
fore quite  correct  to  say  that  the  senses  do  not  err,  not 
because  they  always  judge  correctly,  but  because  they  do  not 
judge  at  aU.  Hence  truth  and  error,  consequently  also,  illu- 
sory appearance  as  the  cause  of  errorj^e  only  to  be  found  in 
a  judgment,  that  is,  in  the  relation  oian  object  to  our  under- 
stancUng.  In  a  cognition,  which  completely  harmonises  with 
the  laws  of  the  understanding,  no  error  can  exist.  In  a 
B^presentation  of  the  senses — as  not  o<mtaining  any  judgment 
^— there  is  also  no  error.  But  no  power  of  nature  can  of  itself 
deviate  from  its  own  laws.  Hence  neither  the  understanding 
per  se  (without  the  influence  of  another  cause),  nor  the  senses 
per  se,  would  fidl  into  error ;  the  former  could  not,  because, 
if  it  acts  only  according  to  its  own  laws,  the  effect  (the  judg- 
ment) must  necessarily  accord  with  these  laws.  But  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  understanding  consists  the  formal  element 
in  all  truth.  In  the  senses  there  is  no  judgment — ^neither  a 
true  ncnr  a  false  one.  But,  as  we  have  no  source  of  cognition 
besides  these  two,  it  foDows,  that  error  is  caused  solely  by  the 
unobserved  influence  of  the  sensibility  upon  the  understanding. 
And  thus  it  happens  that  the  subjective  grounds  of  a  judgment 
blend  and  are  confounded  with  the  objective,  and  cause  them 

*  Schein.        f  WahnidieiiiHchkeit.        %  Encheknng. 
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to  deviate  from  their  proper  determination,*  just  as  a  body  in 
motion  would  always  of  itself  proceed  in  a  straight  line,  but  if 
another  impetus  gives  to  it  a  different  direction,  it  will  then 
start  off  into  a  curvilinear  line  of  motion.  To  distinguish  the 
peculiar  action  of  the  understanding  from  the  power  which 
mingles  with  it,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  an  erroneous  judg-* 
ment  as  the  diagonal  between  two  forces,  that  determine  the 
judgment  in  two  different  directions,  which,  as  it  were,  form 
an  angle,  and  to  resolve  this  composite  operation  into  the 
simple  ones  of  the  understanding  and  the  sensibility.  In  pikre 
d  priori  judgments  this  must  be  done  by  means  of  transcen- 
dental reflection,  whereby,  as  has  been  already  shown,  each 
^presentation  has  its  place  appointed  in  the  corresponding 
"faculty  of  cognition,  and  consequently  the  influence  of  the  one 
faculty  upon  the  other  is  made  apparent. 

It  is  not  at  present  our  business  to  treat  of  empirical  illusory 
appearance  (for  example,  optical  illusion),  which  occurs  in 
the  empirical  application  of  otherwise  correct  rules  of  the 
understanding,  and  in  which  the  judgment  is  misled  by  the 
influence  of  imagination.  Our  purpose  is  to  speak  of  trans^ 
cendental  illusory  appearance,  which  influences  principles 
— that  are  not  even  i^lied  to  experience,  for  in  this  case 
we  should  possess  a  sure  test  of  their  correctness—- but  which 
leads  us,  in  disregard  of  all  the  warnings  of  criticism,  com- 
pletely beyond  the  empirical  employment  of  the  categories,  and 
deludes  us  with  the  chimera  of  an  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
the  pure  understanding.  We  shall  term  those  principles,  the 
appUcation  of  which  is  confined  entirely  within  the  limits  of 
possible  experience,  immanent;  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
transgress  these  limits,  we  shall  call  transcendent  principles. 
But  by  these  latter  I  do  not  understand  principles  of  the 
transcendental  use  or  misuse  of  the  categories,  which  is  in 
reaUty  a  mere  fault* of  the  judgment  when  not  under  due 
restraint  from  criticism,  and  therefore  not  paying  sufficient 
attention  to  the  limits  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  pure  under- 
standing is  allowed  to  exercise  its  functions  ;  but  real  principles 
which  exhort  us  to  break  down  all  those  barriers,  and  to  lay 

*  l^ensibility,  subjected  to  the  understanding,  as  the  object  upon  which 
the  understanding  employs  its  functions,  is  the  source  of  real  cognitions. 
But,  in  so  far  as  it  exercises  an  influence  upon  the  action  of  the  under- 
standing^ and  determines  it  to  judgment,  sensibility  is  itself  the  cause  of 
error. 
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claim  to  a  perfectly  new  field  of  cognition,  which  recognises 
no  line  of  demarcation.  Thus  transcendental  and  transcendent 
are  not  identical  terms.  The  principles  of  the  pure  under- 
standing, which  we  have  already  propounded,  ought  to  be  of 
empirical  and  not  of  transcendentol  use,  that  is,  they  are  not 
appHcable  to  any  object  beyond  the  sphere  of  experienced  A 
principle  which  removes  these  limits,  nay,  which  authorizes  us 
to  overstep  them,  is  called  transcendent.  If  our  criticism  can 
succeed  in  exposing  the  illusion  in  these  pretended  principles, 
"^ose  which  are  limited  in  their  employment  to  the  sphere  of 
experience;  may  be  called,  in  opposition  to  the  others,  immanent 
principles  of  the  pure  understanding. 

Logical  illusion,  which  consists  merely  in  the  imitation  of 
the  form  of  reason  (the  illusion  in  sophistical  syllogisms),  arises 
entirely  from  a  want  of  due  attention  to  logical  rules.  So 
soon  as  the  attention  is  awakened  to  the  case  before  us,  this 
illusion  totally  disappears.  Transcendental  illusion,  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  cease  to  exist,  even  after  it  has  been  exposed, 
and  its  nothingness  clearly  perceived  by  means  of  transcendental 
criticism. — Take,  for  example,  the  illusion  in  the  proposition, 
"  The  world  must  have  a  beginning  in  time.'* — ^The  cause  of 
this  is  as  follows.  In  our  reason,  subjectively  considered  as  a 
faculty  of  human  cognition,  there  exist  fundamental  rules  and 
maxims  of  its  exercise,  which  have  completely  the  appearance 
of  objective  principles.  Now  from  this  cause  it  happens,  that 
the  subjective  necessity  of  a  certain  connection  of  our  concep- 
tions, is  regarded  as  an  objective  necessity  of  the  determination 
of  things  in  themselves.  This  illusion  it  is  impossible  to  avoid, 
just  as  we  cannot  avoid  perceiving  tliat  the  sea  appears  to  be 
higher  at  a  distance  than  it  is  near  the  shore,  because  we  see 
the  former  by  means  of  higher  rays  than  the  latter,  or,  which 
is  a  still  stronger  case,  as  even  the  astronomer  cannot  prevent 
himself  from  seeing  the  moon  larger  at  its  rising  than  some 
time  afterwards,  although  he  is  not  deceived  by  this  illusion. 

Transcendental  dialectic  will  therefore  content  itself  with 
exposing  the  illusory  appearance  in  transcendental  judgments, 
and  guarding  us  against  it ;  but  to  make  it,  as  in  the  case 
X)f  logical  illusion,  entirely  disappear  and  cease  to  be  illu- 
sion, is  utterly  beyond  its  power.  For  we  have  here  to  do 
with  a  natural  and  unavoidable  illusion,  which  rests  upon 
subjective  priociples,  and  imposes  these  upon  us  as  objective, 

p  2 
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while  lineal  dialectic,  in  the  detec^n  of  soploBiiiB,  has  to  do 
merely  with  an  emr  in  the  logical  conaeqaence  of  the  pro- 
poaitiona,  or  with  an  artificially  conatmcted  illusion,  in  imitation 
of  the  natural  error.  There  ia  therefore  a  natural  and  onaToid- 
able  dialectic  of  pare  reason — ^not  that  in  which  the  hongler, 
from  want  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  inycdves  himself,  nor 
that  which  the  sophist  devises  for  Uie  pnrpose  of  midleading, 
bat  that  which  is  an  inseparable  adjunct  of  human  reason,  and 
which,  even  after  its  illusions  have  been  exposed,  does  not 
cease  to  deceive,  and  continually  to  lead  reaaon  into  momen- 
tary errors,  which  it  becomes  necessary  continually  to  remove. 

II. 
Of  Pure  Reason  as  the  Seat  of  the  Tratucendental  Illusory 
Appearance, 
A. 
OT  BXASOir  nr  GJBirsBiLL. 
All  our  knowledge  begins  with  sense,  proceeds  thence  to 
imderstanding,  and  ends  with  reason,  beyond  which  nothing 
higher  can  be  discovered  in  the  human  mind  for  elaborating  the 
matter  of  intuition  and  subjecting  it  to  the  highest  unity  of 
thought.  At  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  it  is  my  duty  to  give 
an  explanation  of  this,  the  highest  faculty  of  cognition,  and  I 
confess  I  find  myself  here  in  some  difficulty.  Of  reason,  as  of 
the  understanding,  there  is  a  merely  formal,  that  is,  logical 
use,  in  which  it  makes  abstraction  of  all  content  of  cognition ; 
but  there  is  also  a  real  use,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  in  itself 
the  source  of  certain  conceptions  and  principles,  which  it  does 
not  borrow  either  irom  the  senses  or  the  understanding.  The 
former  faculty  has  been  long  defined  by  logicians  as  the 
faculty  of  mediate  conclusion  in  contradistinction  to  immedi- 
ate conclusions  {eonsequentite  immediata)  ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  latter,  which  itself  generates  conceptions,  is  not  to  be 
understood  from  this  definition.  Now  as  a  division  of  reason 
into  a  logical  and  a  transcendentid  faculty  presents  itself  here, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  seek  for  a  higher  conception  of  this 
source  of  cognition  which  shall  comprehend  both  conceptiona. 
In  this  we  may  expect,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding,  that  the  logical  conception  will 
give  us  the  key  to  the  transcendental,  and  that  the  table  of 
the  functions  6f  the  former  will  present  us  with  the  clue  to  the 
conceptions  of  reason. 
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In  the  former  p^  of  our  trauBcendental  logic,  we  defined 
the  imderstanding  to  be  the  faculty  of  rules ;  reaaon  may  be 
distmguiBhed  firom  understanding  as  t^e/aadty  of  principles. 

The  tiam  prmeiple  is  ambiguous,  and  commonly  signifies 
merely  a  cognition  that  may  be  employed  as  a  principle; 
although  it  is  not  in  itself,  and  as  regards  its  proper  origin, 
entitled  to  the  distinction.  Every  general  proposition,  even 
if  derived  from  experience  by  the  process  of  induction,  may 
serve  as  the  major  in  a  syllogism ;  but  it  is  not  for  that  reason 
a  principle.  Mathematical  axioms  (for  example,  there  can  be 
only  one  straight  line  between  two  points,)  are  general  ci  priori 
cognitions,  and  are  therefore  righdy  denominated  principles, 
relatively  to  the  cases  which  can  be  subsumed  under  them. 
But  I  cannot  for  this  reason  say  that  I  cognize  this  property 
of  a  straight  line  from  principles — I  cognize  it  only  in  pare 
intuition. 

C!ognition  from  principles,  then,  is  that  cognition  in  which 
I  cognize  the  particular  in  the  general  by  means  of  concep- 
tions. Thus  every  syllogism  is  a  form  of  the  deduction  of  a 
cognition  Irom  a  principle.  For  the  major  always  gives  a 
conception,  through  which  everything  that  is  subsumed  under 
the  condition  thereof,  is  cognized  according  to  a  principle. 
Now  as  every  general  cognition  may  serve  as  the  major  in  a 
syllogism,  and  the  understanding  presents  us  with  such  general 
d  priori  propositions,  they  may  be  termed  principles,  in  re- 
spect of  tiieir  possible  use. 

But  if  we  consider  these  principles  of  the  pure  understand- 
ing in  relation  to  their  origin,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  any 
thmg  rather  than  cognitions  from  conceptions.  For  they 
would  not  even  be  possible  h  priori^  if  we  could  not  rely  on  the 
asastance  of  pure  intuition  (in  mathematics),  or  on  that  of  the 
conditions  of  a  possible  experience.  That  every  thing  that 
happens  has  a  cause,  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  general 
conception  of  that  which  happens  ;  on  the  contrary  the  prin- 
ciple of  causality  instructs  us  as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining 
from  that  which  happens  a  determinate  empirical  conception. 

Synthetical  cognitions  from  conceptions  the  understanding 
cannot  supply,  and  they  alone  are  entitled  to  be  called  prin- 
ciples. At  the  same  time,  all  general  propositions  may  be 
termed  comparative  principles. 

It  has  been  a  long-chenshed  wish — that,  (who  knows  how 
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late,)  may  one  day  be  happily  accomplished — that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  endless  variety  of  civil  laws  should  be  investigated 
and  exposed ;  for  in  this  way  alone  can  we  find  the  secret  of  sim- 
plifying legislation.  But  in  this  case,  laws  are  nothing  more 
tban  limitations  of  our  freedom  upon  ccmditions  under  which 
it  subsists  in  perfect  harmony  with  itself;  they  consequently 
have  for  their  object  that  which  is  completely  our  own  work, 
and  of  which  we  ourselves  may  be  the  cause  by  means  of  these 
conceptions.  But  how  objects  as  things  in  themselves — ^how 
the  nature  of  things  is  subordinated  to  principles  and  is  to  be 
determined  according  to  conceptions,  is  a  question  which  it 
seems  well  nigh  impossible  to  answer.  Be  this  however  as  it 
may — for  on  this  point  our  investigation  is  yet  to  be  made — it 
is  at  least  manifest  from  what  we  have  said,  that  cognition 
from  principles  is  something  very  dififerent  from  cognition  by 
means  of  the  understanding,  which  may  indeed  precede  other 
cognitions  in  the  form  of  a  principle,  but  in  itself — ^in  so  far 
as  it  is  synthetical — ^is  neither  based  upon  mere  thought,  nor 
contains  a  general  proposition  drawn  from  conceptions  alone. 

The  understanding  may  be  a  faculty  for  the  production  of 
unity  of  phaenomena  by  virtue  of  rules ;  the  reason  is  a  faculty 
for  the  production  of  unity  of  rules  (of  the  understanding) 
imder  principles.  Reason,  therefore,  never  applies  directly  to 
experience,  or  to  any  sensuous  object ;  its  ohject  is,  on  the 
contrary^  the  understanding,  to  the  manifold  cognition  of 
which  it  gives  a  unity  <>  priori  by  means  of  conceptions — a 
unity  which  may  be  called  rational  unity,  and  which  is  of  a 
nature  very  different  from  that  of  the  unity  produced  by  the 
understanding. 

The  above  is  the  general  conception  of  the  faculty  of  reason* 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  make  it  comprehensible  in 
the  absence  of  examples.     These  will  be  given  in  the  sequel* 

B. 

OF  THE  LOGICAL  USE  OF  BEASOK. 

A  distinction  is  commonly  made  between  that  which  is 
immediately  cognized  and  that  which  is  inferred  or  concluded* 
Tha,t  in  a  figure  which  is  bounded  by  three  straight  lines,  there 
are  three  angles,  is  an  immediate  cognition ;  but  that  these 
angles  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles*  is  an  inference 
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or  conclusion.  Now,  as  we  are  constantly  employing  this  mode 
of  thought,  and  have  thus  become  quite  accustomed  to  it, 
we  no  longer  remark  tfate  above  distinction,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  so-called  deceptions  of  sense,  consider  as  immediately 
perceived*  what  has  really  been  inferred.  In  every  reasoning 
or  syllogism,  there  is  a  fundamental  proposition,  afterwards  a 
second  drawn  from  it,  and  finally  the  conclusion,  which  con- 
nects the  truth  in  the  first  with  the  truth  in  the  second — and 
that  infallibly.  If  the  judgment  concluded  is  so  contained  in 
the  first  proposition,  that  it  can  be  deduced  from  it  without 
the  mediation  of  a  tiiird  notion,  the  conclusion  is  called  imme* 
diate  (eonsequentia  immediata)  :*  I  prefer  the  term  conclusion 
of  the  understanding.  But  if,  in  addition  to  the  fundamental 
cognition,  a  second  judgment  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  conclusion,  it  is  called  a  conclusion  of  the  reason.  In 
the  proposition.  All  men  are  mortal,  are  contained  the  propo- 
sitions. Some  men  are  mortal,  Nothing  that  is  not  mortal  is  a 
man,  and  these  are  therefore  immediate  conclusions  from  the 
first.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proposition,  All  the  learned  are 
mortal,  is  not  contained  in  the  main  proposition  (for  the  con- 
ception of  a  learned  man  does  not  occur  in  it),  and  it  can  be 
deduced  from  the  main  proposition  only  by  means  of  a  me- 
diating judgment. 

In  every  syllogism  I  first  cogitate  a  rule  {the  major)  by 
means  of  the  understanding.  In  the  next  place  I  subsume  a 
cognition  under  the  condition  of  the  rule  (and  this  is  the  minor) 
by  means  of  the^Wi^m^n^.  And  finally  I  determine  my  cog- 
nition by  means  of  the  predicate  of  the  rule  (this  is  the 
eoneltisio),  consequently,  I  determine  it  d  priori  by  means  of 
the  reason.  The  relations,  therefore,  which  the  major  propo- 
sition, as  the  rule,  represents  between  a  cognition  and  its 
condition,  constitute  the  different  kinds  of  syllogisms.  These 
are  just  threefold — analogously  with  all  judgments,  in  so  far 
as  mey  diiOfer  in  the  mode  of  expressing  the  relation  of  a  cog- 
nition in  the  understanding — ^namely,  categorical,  hypothetical 
and  disjunctive. 

,^^e€nt9fumtia  immediata — ^if  there  really  be  such  a  tbingr^d  if  it 
1)6  notVeeaU^dictioii  in  terms — evidently  does  hot  belong  to  theSwhere 
ofHogic  iiioiMiTTfll'  u1>js(  liUjjUhMif  which  is  the  s)(Uogi8m,  which  atw^ 
eonraite  of  three  propositionsTeiltiei  m4hQUght  or  ex^ssed.  This  indeed 
Is  tantkaiount  to  declaring  that  there  is  no  sudtrmode  oireasoning.— 7>. 
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When,  as  often  bsppens^  ^e  condiuion  is  a  jadgment  which 
may  follow  from  other  given  judgments,  throngh  which  a  per* 
fectly  different  object  is  cogitated,  I  eillle&Toiir  to  disooYer  in 
the  understanding  whether  the  assertion  in  this  conclusion 
does  not  stand  under  certain  oonditicnis  according  to  a  general 
rule.  If  I  find  such  a  condition,  and  if  the  object  mentioned 
in  the  conclusion  can  be  subsumed  under  the  given  condition, 
then  this  conclusion  follows  from  a  rule  which  is  also  valid  for 
other  objects  of  cognition.  From  this  we  see  that  reason 
endeavours  to  subject  the  great  variety  of  the  cognitions  of  the 
understanding  to  the  smallest  possible  number  of  prinei{to 
(general  condUdons),  and  thus  to  produce  in  it  the  highest  jmity. 

C. 

OF  THB  PUBB  TJSB  OT  BEA80K. 

Can  we  isolate  reason,  and,  if  so,  is  it  in  this  case  a  peculiar 
source  of  conceptions  and  judgments  which  spring  from  it 
alone,  and  through  which  it  can  be  applied  to  objects;  or  is  it 
merely  a  subordinate  faculty,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  a  certain 
form  to  given  cognitions — a  form  which  is  called  logical,  and 
through  which  the  cognitions  of  the  understanding  are  subor- 
dinated to  each  other,  and  lower  rules  to  higher  (those,  to  wit, 
whose  condition  comprises  in  its  sphere  the  condition  of  the 
others),  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done'  by  comparison  f  This  is 
the  question  which  we  have  at  present  to  answer.  Manifold 
variety  of  rules  and  unity  of  principles  is  a  requirement  of  rea^ 
son,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  understanding  into 
complete  accordance  with  itself,  just  as  understanding  subjects 
the  manifold  content  of  intuition  to  conceptions,  and  thereby 
introduces  connection  into  it.  But  this  principle  prescribes  no 
law  to  objects,  and  does  not  contain  any  ground  of  the  possi- 
bility of  cognizing,  or  of  determining  them  as  such,  but  is 
merely  a  subjective  law  for  the  proper  arrangement  of  the 
content  of  the  understanding.  The  purpose  of  this  law  is,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  to  reduce 
them  to  the  smallest  possible  number,  althoagh»  at  the  same 
time,  it  does  not  justify  us  in  demanding  from  objects  them- 
selves such  an  uniformity  as  might  contribute  to  the  convenience 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  the  understanding,  or  in 
expecting  that  it  will  itself  thus  receive  from  them  objective 
validity.     In  one  word,  the  question  is,  does  reason  in  itself^ 
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that  is,  does  pure  reason  eontain  d  priori  synthetical  principles 
and  redes,  and  what  are  those  principles  ? 

The  formal  and  logical  procedure  of  reason  in  syllogisma 
gives  ns  sufficient  information  in  regard  to  the  ground  on 
which  the  transcendental  principle  of  reason  in  its  pure  syn- 
thetical cognition  will  rest. 

1  •  Reason,  as  ohserved  in  the  syllogistic  process,  is  not  appli- 
cable to  intuitions,  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  them  to  rul^— 
for  this  is  the  province  of  the  understanding  widi  its  categories— 
but  to  conceptimis  and  judgments.  If  pure  reason  does  s|>ply 
to  objects  and  the  intuition  of  them,  it  does  so  not  immediately, 
but  mediately— through  the  understanding  and  its  judgments, 
which  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  senses  and  their  intuition,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  their  objects.  The  unity  of  reason 
is  therefore  not  the  unity  of  a  possible  experience,  but  is  essenti- 
ally different  from  this  unity,  which  is  that  of  the  understanding. 
That  everything  which  happens  has  a  cause,  is  not  a  principle 
cognized  and  prescribed  by  reason.  This  principle  makes  the 
unity  of  experience  possible  and  borrows  nothing  from  reason, 
which*,  vrithout  a  reference  to  possible  experience,  could  never 
have  produced  by  means  of  mere  conceptions  any  such  synthe- 
tical unity. 

2.  Reason,  in  its  logical  use,  endeavours  to  discover  the 
general  condition  of  its  judgment  (the  conclusion),  and  a 
syllogism  is  itself  nothing  but  a  judgment  by  means  of  the 
subsumption  of  its  condition  under  a  general  rule  (the  major). 
Now  as  this  rule  may  itself  be  subjected  to  the  same  process  of 
reason,  and  thus  the  condition  of  the  condition  be  sought  (by 
means  of  a  prosyllogism)  as  long  as  the  process  can  be  con* 
tinned,  it  is  very  manifest  that  the  peculiar  principle  of  reason 
in  its  logical  use  is — to  find  for  the  conditioned  cognition  of 
the  understanding  the  unconditioned  whereby  the  unity  of 
the  former  is  completed. 

Bat  this  logical  maxim  cannot  be  a  principle  oijpure  reason, 
unless  we  admit  that,  if  the  conditioned  is  given,  the  whole 
series  of  conditions  subordinated  to  one  another — a  series 
which  is  consequently  itself  unconditioned — is  also  given,  that 
is,  contained  in  the  object  and  its  connection. 

But  this  principle  of  pure  reason  is  evidentiy  synthetical; 
for  analytically,  the  conditioned  certainly  relates  to  some  con- 
dition, but  not  ta  the  unconditioned.     From  this  principle 
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also  there  most  originate  different  synthetical  propositions,  of 
which  the  pure  understanding  is  perfectly  ignorant,  for  it  has 
to  do  only  with  objects  of  a  possible  experience,  the  cognition 
and  synthesis  of  which  is  always  conditioned.  The  uncondi- 
tioned, if  it  does  really  exist,  must  be  especially  considered  in 
"  regard  to  the  determinations  which  distinguish  it  from  what- 
ever is  conditioned,  and  will  thus  afford  us  material  for  many 
d  priori  synthetical  propositions. 

The  principles  resulting  from  this  highest  principle  of  pure 
reason  will,  however,  be  transcendent  in  relation  to  phsenomena, 
that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  any  adequate  empi- 
rical use  of  this  principle.  It  is  therefore  completely  different 
from  all  principles  of  the  understanding,  the  use  made  of 
which  is  entirely  immanent,  their  object  and  purpose  being 
merely  the  possibility  of  experience.  Now  our  duty  in  the 
transcendental  dialectic  is  as  follows.  To  discover  whether 
the  principle,  that  the  series  of  conditions  (in  the  synthesis  of 
phsenomena,  or  of  thought  in  general)  extends  to  the  uncon- 
ditioned, is  objectively  true,  or  not ;  what  consequences  re- 
suit  therefrom  affecting  the  empirical  use  of  the  understand- 
ing, or  rather  whether  there  exists  any  such  objectively  valid 
proposition  of  reason,  and  whether  it  is  not,  on  the  contrary,  a 
merely  logical  precept  which  directs  us  to  ascend  perpetually 
to  still  higher  conditions,  to  approach  completeness  in  the 
series  of  them,  and  thus  to  introduce  into  our  cognition  the 
highest  possible  unity  of  reason.  We  must  ascertain,  I  say, 
whether  this  requirement  of  reason  has  not  been  regarded, 
by  a  misunderstanding,  as  a  transcendental  principle  of  pore 
reason,  which  postulates  a  thorough  completeness  in  the  aeries 
of  conditions  m  objects  themselves.  We  must  show,  more* 
over,  the  misconceptions  and  illusions  that  intrude  into  syllo- 
gisms, the  major  proposition  of  which  pure  reason  has  sap- 
plied — ^a  proposition  which  has  perhaps  more  of  the  character 
oiApetitio  than  oftipostulatum — and  that  proceed  from  experi- 
ence upwards  to  its  conditions.  The  solution  of  these  pro* 
blems  Lb  our  task  in  transcendental  dialectic,  which  we  are 
about  to  expose  even  at  its  source,  that  lies  deep  in  human 
reason.  We  shall  divide  it  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
will  treat  of  the  transcendent  conceptions  of  pure  reason,  the 
second  of  transcendent  and  dialectical  syllogisms. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL    DIALECTIC. 
BOOK  I. 

OF  THE  GOKCEPTIOKB  OP  PTJBE  BEABOK. 

The  conceptions  of  pure  reason — w%  do  not  here  jipeak  of 
the  possibility  of  them — ^are  not  obtained  by  reflection,  but  by 
inference  or  conclusion.  The  conceptions  of  understanding jare 
also  cogitated  d  priori  antecedently  to  experience,  and  render  it 
possible  ;  but  they  contain  nothing  but  the  unity  of  reflection 
upon  phsenomena,  in  so  far  as  these  must  necessarily  belong 
to  a  possible  empirical  consciousness.  Through  Hiem  alone  are 
cognition  and  the  determination  of  an  object  possible.  It  is 
from  them,  accordingly,  that  we  receive  material  for  reasoning, 
and  antecedently  to  them  we  possess  no  h  priori  conceptions  of 
objects  from  which  they  might  be  deduced.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sole  basis  of  their  objective  reality  consists  in  the 
necessity  imposed  on  them,  as  containing  the  intellectual  form 
of  aU  experience,  of  restricting  their  application  and  influence 
to  the  sphere  of  experience. 

But  the  term,  conception  of  reason  or  rational  conception, 
itself  indicates  that  it  does  not  confine  itself  within  the  limits 
of  experience,  because  its  object-matter  is  a  cognition,  of 
which  every  empirical  cognition  is  but  a  part — nay,  the  whole 
of  possible  experience  may  be  itself  but  a  part  of  it, — ^a  cogni- 
tion to  which  no  actual  experience  ever  fully  attains,  although 
it  does  always  pertain  to  it.  The  aim  of  rational  conceptions 
is  the  comprehension,  as  that  of  the  conceptions  of  understand- 
ing is  the  understanding  of  perceptions.  If  they  contain  the 
unconditioned,  they  relate  to  that  to  which  all  experience  is  sub- 
ordinate, but  which  is  never  itself  an  object  of  experience, — 
that  towards  which  reason  tends  in  all  its  conclusions  from  ex- 
perience, and  by  the  standard  of  which  it  estimates  the  degree 
of  their  empirical  use,  but  which  is  never  itself  an  element  in 
an  empiricid  synthesis.  If,  notwithstanding,  such  conceptions 
possess  objective  validity,  they  may  be  called  coneeptus  ration 
cinati  (conceptions  legitimately  concluded)  ;  in  cases  where 
they  do  not,  they  have  been  admitted  on  account  of  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  being  correctly  concluded,  and  may 
1)6  called  coneeptus  ratiocinantes  (sophistical  conceptions) » 
Sat  as  this  can  only  be  sufiBlciently  demonstrated  in  that  part 
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of  our  treatise  which  relates  to  the  dialectical  conclusions  of 
reason,  we  shall  omit  any  consideration  of  it  in  this  place. 
As  we  called  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  cate- 
gories, we  shall  also  distinguish  those  of  pure  reason  by  a 
new  name,  and  call  them  transcendental  ideas.  These  terms, 
howeyer,  we  must  in  the  first  place  explain  and  justify. 

TRANSCENDENTAL    DIALECTIC. 

BOOK  I. 

Sect.  I. — Of  Ideas  in  General. 

Spite  of  the  great  wealth  of  words  which  European  lan- 
guages possess,  the  thinker  finds  himself  often  at  a  loss  for  an 
expression  exactly  suited  to  his  conception,  for  want  of  which 
he  is  unable  to  make  himself  inteUigible  eidier  to  otherfi  or  to 
himself.  To  coin  new  words  is  a  pretension  to  legislation  in 
language  which  is  seldom  successful ;  and,  before  recourse  is 
taken  to  so  desperate  an  expedient,  it  b  advisable  to  examine 
the  dead  and  learned  languages,  with  the  hope  and  the  pro- 
bability that  we  may  there  meet  with  some  adequate  expression 
of  the  notion  we  have  in  our  minds.  In  this  case,  even  if  the 
original  meaning,  of  the  word  has  become  somewhat  uncertain, 
fix)m  carelessness  or  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  authors 
of  it,  it  is  always  better  to  adhere  to  and  confirm  its  proper 
meaning — even  although  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  was 
formerly  used  in  exactly  this  sense — ^than  to  make  our  labour 
vain  by  want  of  sufficient  care  to  render  ourselves  intelligible. 

For  this  reason,  when  it  happens  that  there  exists  only  a 
single  word  to  express  a  certain  conception,  and  thb  word,  in 
its  usual  acceptation,  is  thoroughly  adequate  to  the  conception, 
the  accurate  distinction  of  which  from  related  conceptions  is 
of  great  importance,  we  ought  not  to  employ  the  expression 
improvidently,  or,  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  cdegance  of  style, 
use  it  as  a  synonyme  for  other  cognate  words.  It  is  our  duty, 
on  the  contrary,  carefully  to  preserve  its  peculiar  signification, 
as  otherwise  it  easily  happens  that  when  the  attention  of 
the  reader  is  no  longer  particularly  attracted  to  the  expression, 
and  it  is  lost  amid  the  multitude  of  other  words  of  very  differ- 
ent import,  the  thought  which  it  conveyed,  and  which  it  al<me 
conveyed,  is  lost  with  it. 

Plato  employed  the  expression  Idea  in  a  way  that  plainly 
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showed  he  meant  by  it  something  which  is  never  deriyed  from 
the  senses,  but  which  far  transcends  even  the  conceptions  of 
the  understanding,  (with  which  Aristotle  occupied  himself,)  in« 
asmuch  as  in  experience  nothing  perfectly  corresponding  to 
them  could  be  found.     Ideas  are,  according  to  him,  aichetypes 
of  things  themselves,  and  not  merely  keys  to  possible  experi- 
ences, like  the  categories.     In  his  view  they  flow  from  the 
highest  reason,  by  which  they  have  been  imparted  to  human 
reason,  which,  however,  exists  no  longer  in  its  original  state, 
but  is  obliged  with  great  labour  to  recal  by  reminiscence— 
idiich  is  called  philosophy — the  old  but  now  sadly  obscured 
ideas.     I  will  not  here  enter  upon  any  literary  investigation 
of  the  sense  which  this  sublime  philosopher  attached  to  this 
expression.     I  shall  content  myself  with  remarking  that  it  is 
nothing  unusual,  in  common  conversation  as  well  as  in  written 
works,  by  comparing  the  thoughts  which  an  author  has  de- 
Hvered  upon  a  subject,  to  understand  him  bett^  than  he  un- 
derstood himself, — ^inasmuch  as  he  may  not  have  sufficiently 
determined  his  conception,  and  thus  have  sometimes  spoken, 
nay  even  thought,  in  opposition  to  his  own  opinions. 

Plato  perceived  very  clearly  that  our  faculty  of  cognition 
has  the  feeling  of  a  much  higher  Tocation  than  that  of  merely 
spelling  out  phsenomena  according  to  synthetical  unity,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  able  to  read  them  as  experience,  and  that 
our  reason  naturally  raises  itself  to  cognitions  for  too  elevated 
to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  an  object  given  by  experience 
corresponding  to  them — cognitions  which  are  nevertheless  real, 
and  are  not  mere  phantoms  of  the  brain. 

This  philosopher  found  his  ideas  especially  in  all  that  is 
practical,*  that  is,  which  rests  upon  fireedom,  which  in  its 
torn  ranks  under  cognitions  that  are  the  peculiar  product  of 
reason.     He  who  would  derive  from  experience  the  con- 

*  He  certainly  extended  the  application  of  his  conception  to  speculative 
cognitions  also,  provided  they  were  given  pure  and  completely  itpriorit 
nay,  even  to  mathematics,  although  this  science  cannot  possess  an  object 
otherwhere  than  in  pouibk  experience.  I  cannot  follow  him  in  this,  and 
as  little  can  I  follow  him  in  his  mystical  deduction  of  these  ideas,  or  in 
bis  hypostatization  of  them :  although,  in  truth,  the  elevated  and  exag- 
gerated language  which  he  employed  in  describing  them  is  quite  capable 
of  an  interpretation  more  subdued  and  more  in  accordance  with  fMt  and 
the  nature  of  things. 
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ceptions  of  virtae,  who  would  make  (as  manyliaye  really 
done)  that,  which  at  best  can  but  serve  as  an  imperfectly 
iliustratire  example,  a  model  for  the  formation  of  a  perfectly 
adequate  idea  on  the  subject,  would  in  fiict  transform  virtue 
into  a  nonentity  changeable  according  to  time  and  circum- 
stance, and  utterly  incapable  of  being  employed  as  a  rule.    On 
the  contrary,  every  one  is  conscious  that,  when  any  one  is 
held  up  to  fajm  as  a  model  of  virtue,  he  compares  this  so-called 
model  with  the  true  original  which  he  possesses  in  his  own 
mind,  and  values  him  according  to  this  standard.     But  this 
standard  is  the  idea  of  virtue,  in  relation  to  which  all  possible 
objects  of  experience  are  indeed  serviceable  as  examples — 
proofs  of  the  practicability  in  a  certain  degree  of  that  which 
the  conception  of  virtue  demands — but  certainly  not  as  arche- 
types.   That  the  actions  of  man  will  never  be  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance vnth  all  the  requirements  of  the  pure  idea%  of  reason, 
does  not  prove  the  thought  to  be  chimerical.    For  only  through 
this  idea  are  all  judgments  as  to  moral  merit  or  demerit  pos- 
sible ;  it  consequently  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  approach 
to  moral  perfection,  however  far  removed  from  it  the  obstacles 
in  human  nature — ^indeterminable  as  to  degree — ^may  keep  us. 
The  Platonic  Republic  has  become  proverbial  as  an  ex- 
ample— ^and  a  striking  one — of  imaginary  perfection,  such  as 
can  exist  only  in  the  brain  of  the  idle  thinker ;  and  Brucker 
ridicules  the  philosopher  for  maintaining  that  a  prince  can 
never  govern  well,  unless  he  is  participant  in  the  ideas.     But 
we  should  do  better  to  follow  up  this  thought,  and,  where 
this  admirable  thinker  leaves  us  vnthout  assistance,  employ  new 
efforts  to  place  it  in  clearer  light,  rather  than  carelessly  fling 
it  aside  as  useless,  under  the  very  miserable  and  pernicious 
pretext  of  impracticability.     A  constitution  of  the  greatest 
possible  human  freedom  according  to  laws,  by  which  the  liberty 
of  every  individual  can  consist  with  the  liberty  of  every  other, 
(not  of  the  greatest  possible  happiness,  for  this  follows  neces- 
sarily from  the  former ;)  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  necessary  idea, 
which  must  be  placed  at  the  foundation  not  only  of  the  first 
plan  of  the  constitution  of  a  state,  but  of  all  its  laws.     And  in 
thie,  it  is  not  necessary  at  the  outset  to  take  acco«mt  of  the 
obstacles  which  lie  in  our  way — obstacles  which  perhaps  do 
not  neeessariiy  arise  from  the  character  of  human  nature,  but 
rather  from  the  previous  neglect  of  true  ideas  in  legislation. 
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for  there  is  nothing  more  pemicioaB  and  more  unworthy  of 
a  philosopher,  than  the  ynlgar  appeal  to  a  so-called  adverse 
experience,  which  indeed  would  not  have  existed,  if  those 
institutions  had  been  established  at  the  proper  time  and  in 
accordance  with  ideas;  while  instead  of  this,  conceptions, 
crude  for  the  very  reason  that  they  hare  been  drawn  from  ex- 
perience, have  marred  and  frustrated  all  our  better  views  and  inl 
tentions.  The  more  legislation  and  government  are  in  harmony 
with  this  idea,  the  more  rare  do  punishments  become,  and 
thus  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  maintain,  as  Plato  did,  that  in  a 
perfect  state  no  punishments  at  all  would  be  necessary.  Now 
although  a  perfect  state  may  never  exist,  the  idea  is  not  on 
that  account  the  less  just,  which  holds  up  this  Maximum  as 
the  archetype  or  standiurd  of  a  constitution,  in  order  to  bring 
legislative  goyemment  always  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  greatest 
possible  perfection.  For  at  what  precise  degree  human  nature 
must  stop  in  its  progress,  and  how  wide  must  be  the  chasm 
which  must  necessarily  exist  between  the  idea  and  its  reahza- 
tion,  are  problems  which  no  one  can  or  ought  to  determine, 
— and  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  the  destination  of  freedom  to 
overstep  all  assigned  limits  between  itself  and  the  idea. 

But  not  only  in  that  wherein  human  reason  is  a  real  causal 
agent  and  where  ideas  are  operative  causes  (of  actions  and 
their  objects),  that  is  to  say,  in  the  region  of  ethics,  but  also 
in  regard  to  nature  herself,  Plato  saw  clear  proofs  of  an 
origin  from  ideas.  A  plant,  an  animal,  the  regular  order  of 
nature — ^probably  also  the  disposition  of  the  whole  universe — 
give  manifest  evidence  that  they  are  possible  only  by  means 
of  and  according  to  ideas  ;  that,  indeed,  no  one  creature,  under 
the  individual  conditions  of  its  existence,  perfectly  harmonizes 
with  the  idea  of  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind— just  as  little  as 
man  with  the  idea  of  humanity,  which  nevertheless  he  bears 
in  his  soul  as  the  archetypal  standard  of  his  actions ;  that, 
notwithstanding,  these  ideas  are  in  the  highest  sense  individu- 
ally, unchangeably  and  completely  determined,  and  are  the 
original  causes  of  things ;  and  that  the  totality  of  connected 
objects  in  the  universe  is  alone  fully  adequate  to  that  idea. 
Setting  aside  the  exaggerations  of  expression  in  the  vmtings  of 
this  philosopher,  the  mental  power  exhibited  in  this  ascent 
from  the  ectypal  mode  of  regarding  the  physical  world  to  the 
architectonic  connection  thereof  according  to  ends,  that  is. 
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ideas^  is  an  effi>rt  which  deserves  imitation  and  claima  respect. 
Bat  as  regards  the  principles  of  ethics,  of  legislation  and  of 
religion,  spheres  in  which  ideas  alone  render  experience  pos* 
sible,  although  they  never  attain  to  fall  expression  therein, 
he  has  vindicated  for  himself  a  position  of  peculiar  merit^ 
which  is  not  appreciated  only  because  it  is  judged  by  the  very 
Empirical  rules,  the  validity  of  which  as  principles  is  destroyed 
by  ideas.  For  as  regards  nature,  experience  presents  us  with 
rules  and  is  the  source  of  truth,  but  in  relation  to  ethical  laws 
experience  is  the  parent  of  illusion,  and  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  reprehensible  to  limit  or  to  deduce  the  laws  which 
dictate  what  I  <mght  to  do,  from  what  is  done. 

We  must,  however,  omit  the  consideration  of  these  important 
subjects,  the  development  of  which  is  in  reality  the  peculiar 
duty  and  dignity  of  philosophy,  and  confine  ourselves  for  the 
present  to  the  more  humble  but  not  less  useful  task  of  pre* 
paring  a  firm  foundation  for  those  majestic  edifices  of  moral 
science.  For  this  foundation  has  been  hitherto  insecure  from 
the  many  subterranean  passages  which  reason  in  its  con- 
fident but  vain  search  fo](  treasures  has  made  in  all  directions. 
Our  present  duty  is  to  make  ourselves  perfectiy  acquainted 
with  the  transcendental  use  made  of  pure  reason,  its  principles 
and  ideas,  that  we  may  be  able  properly  to  determine  and 
value  its  influence  and  real  worth.  But  before  bringing  these 
introductory  remarks  to  a  close,  I  beg  those  who  really  have 
philosophy  at  heart — and  their  number  is  but  small, — ^if  they 
shall  find  themselves  convinced  by  the  considerations  follow- 
ing as  well  as  by  those  above,  to  exert  themselves  to  preserve 
to  the  expression*  idea  its  original  signification,  and  to  take 
care  that  it  be  not  lost  among  those  other  expressions  by 
which  all  sorts  of  lAepresentations  are  loosely  designated, — 
that  tiie  interests  of  science  may  not  thereby  suffer.  We  are 
in  no  ^i^rant  of  words  to  denominate  adequately  ever^  mode  of 
representation,  without  the  necessity  of  encroachmg  upon 
terms  which  are  proper  to  others.  The  following  is  a  gnulo- 
ated  list  of  them.  The  genus  is  representation  in  general 
{representatio).  Under  it  stands  representation  with  oonsei- 
ousness  (pereeptio),  A  perception  which  relates  solely  to  the 
subject  as  a  modification  of  its  state,  is  a  sensation  {sensatio), 
an  objective  perception  is  a  cognition  {eogmtio).  A  cognition 
is  either  an  intuition  or  a  concepts  (intuittu  vel  eoneeptus). 
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The  fonner  has  an  immediate  relation  to  the  object  and  is 
singular  and  individual ;  the  latter  has  but  a  mediate  relation, 
by  means  of  a  characteristic  mark  which  may  be  common  to 
several  things.  A  conception  is  either  empirical  or  pure.  A 
pure  conception,  in  so  far  as  it  has  its  origin  in  the  understand- 
ing alone,  and  is  not  the  conception  of  a  pure  sensuous 
image,*  is  called  notio.  A  conception  formed  from  notions, 
which  transcends  the  possibility  of  experience,  is  an  idea,  or  a 
conception  of  reason.  To  one  who  has  accustomed  himself 
to  these  distinctions,  it  must  be  quite  intolerable  to  hear  the 
representation  of  the  colour  red  called  an  idea.  It  ought  not 
even  to  be  called  a  notion  or  conception  of  understanding. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DIALECTIC. 

BOOK  I. 

SsGT.  II. — 0/  Transcendental  Ideas, 

Tkab'scectdentaIj  analytic  showed  us  how  the  mere  logical 
form  of  our  cognition  can  contain  the  origin  of  pure  con- 
ceptions ct  priori,  conceptions  which  represent  objects  ante- 
cedently to  all  experience,  or  rather,  indicate  the  synthetical 
unity  which  alone  renders  possible  an  empirical  coguition  of 
objects.   The  form  of  judgments — converted  into  a  conception 
of  the  synthesis  of  intuitions — produced  the  categories,  which 
direct  the  employment  of  the  understanding  in  experience. 
This   consideration  warrants  us  to  expect  that  the  form  of 
syllogisms,  when  applied  to  synthetical  unity  of  intuitions, 
following  the  rule  of  the  categories,  will  contain  the  origin  of 
particular  d  priori  conceptions,  which  we  may  call  pure  con- 
ceptions of  reason  or  transcendental  ideas,  and  which  will 
determine  the  use  of  the  understanding  in  the  totality  of  ex- 
perience according  to  principles. 

The  function  of  reason  in  arguments  consists  in  the  uni- 
versality of  a  cognition  according  to  conceptions,  and  the 
syllogism  itself  is  a  judgment  which  is  determined  ci  priori  in 
the  ipirhole  extent  of  its  condition.  The  proposition,  '*  Caius  is 
mortal,"  is  one  which  may  be  obtained  from  experience  by 
tlie  aid  of  the  understanding  alone  ;  but  my  wish  is  to  find  a 
conception,   which  contains  the  condition  under  which  the 

*  All  mathematical  figures,  for  example. — TV*. 
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predicate  of  this  judgment  is  given — ^in  this  case,  the  con- 
ception of  man — ^and  after  subsuming  under  this  condition, 
taken  in  its  whole  extent  (all  men  are  mortal),  I  determine 
according  to  it  the  cognition  of  the  object  thought,  and  say, 
"Cains  is  mortal." 

Hence,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  we  restrict  a  pre- 
dicate to  a  certain  object,  after  having  thought  it  in  the  major 
in  its  whole  extent  under  a  certain  condition.  This  complete 
quantity  of  the  extent  in  relation  to  such  a  condition  is  called 
universality  (universalitas) ,  To  this  corresponds  totality 
{universitas)  of  conditions  in  the  synthesis  of  intuitions.  The 
transcendental  conception  of  reason  is  therefore  nothing  else 
than  the  conception  of  the  totality  of  the  conditions  of  a  given 
conditioned.  Now  as  the  unconditioned  alone  renders  possible 
totality  of  conditions,  and,  conversely,  the  totality  of  con- 
ditions is  itself  always  unconditioned ;  a  pure  rational  conception 
in  general  can  be  defined  and  explained  by  means  of  the 
conception  of  the  unconditioned,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  a 
basis  for  the  synthesis  of  the  conditioned. 

To  the  number  of  modes  of  relation  which  the  understanding 
cogitates  by  means  of  the  categories,  the  number  of  pure 
rational  conceptions  will  correspond.  We  must  therefore  seek 
for,  first,  an  unconditioned  of  the  categorical  synthesis  in  a 
subject ;  secondly,  of  the  hypothetical  synthesis  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  series;  thirdly,  of  the  disjunctive  synthesis  of  parts 
in  a  system. 

There  are  exactly  the  same  number  of  modes  of  syUogisms, 
each  of  which  proceeds  through  prosyllogisms  to  the  uncon- 
ditioned— one  to  the  subject  which  cannot  be  employed  as  a 
predicate,  another  to  the  presupposition  which  supposes  nothing 
higher  than  itself,  and  the  third  to  an  aggregate  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  complete  division  of  a  conception.  Hence  the 
pure  rational  conceptions  of  totality  in  the  synthesis  of  con- 
ditions have  a  necessary  foundation  in  the  nature  of  human 
reason — at  least  as  modes  of  elevating  the  unity  of  the  under- 
standing to  the  unconditioned.  They  may  have  no  valid 
application,  corresponding  to  their  transcendental  employment, 
in  concreto,  and  be  thus  of  no  greater  utility  than  to  direct 
the  understanding  how,  while  extending  them  as  widely  as 
possible,  to  maintain  its  exercise  and  application  in  perfect 
consistence  and  harmony. 
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Bat,  while  speaking  here  of  the  totality  of  conditions  and 
of  the  onconditioned  as  the  common  title  of  all  conceptions 
of  reason,  we  again  light  upon  an  expression,  which  we  find  it 
impossible  to  dispense  with,  and  which  nevertheless,  owing  to 
the  ambiguity  attaching  to  it  from  long  abuse,  we  cannot 
employ  with  safety.     The  word  ahsolute  is  one  of  the  few 
words  which,  in  its  original  signification,  was  perfectly  adequate 
to  the  conception  it  was  intended  to  convey — a  conception 
which  no  other  word  in  the  same  language  exactly  suits,  and 
the  loss — or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  incautious  and  loose 
employment — of  which  must  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  the 
conception  itself.     And,  as  it  is  a  conception  which  occupies 
much  of  the  attention  of  reason,  its  loss  would  be  greatly  to 
the  detriment  of  all  transcendental  philosophy.     The  word 
absolute  is  at  present  frequently  used  to  denote  that  something 
can  be  predicated  of  a  thing  considered  in  itself  and  intrinsi- 
cally.      In  this  sense  absolutely  possible  would  signify  that 
which  is  possible  in  itself  {interne) — ^which  is,  in  fact,  the  least 
that  one  can  predicate  of  an  object.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  sometimes  employed  to  indicate  that  a  thing  is  valid  iu 
all  respects — for  example,  absolute  sovereignty.     Absolutely 
possible  would  in  this  sense  signify  that  which  is  possible  in 
all  relations  and  in  every  respect  ;•  and  this  is  the  most  that 
can  be  predicated  of  the  possibility  of  a  thing.     Now  these 
significations   do  in   truth  frequently  coincide.      Thus,  for 
example,  that  which  is  intrinsically  impossible,  is  also  impossible 
in  all  relations,  that  is,  absolutely  impossible.     But  in  most 
cases  they  differ  from  each  other  toto  ccelo,  and  I  can  by  no 
means  conclude  that,  because  a  thing  is  in  itself  possible,  it  is 
also  possible  in  all  relations,  and  therefore  absolutely.     Nay, 
more,  I  shall  in  the  sequel  show,  that  absolute  necessity  does 
not  by  any  means  depend  on  internal  necessity,  and  that 
therefore  it  must  not  be  considered  as  synonymous  with  it. 
Of  an  opposite  which  is  intrinsically  impossible,  we  may 
affirm  that  it  is  in  all  respects  impossible,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  thing  itself,  of  which  this  is  the  opposite,  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  but  I  cannot  reason  conversely  and  say, 
tiie  opposite  of  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  is  intrinsi- 
eally  impossible,  that  is,  that  the  absolute  necessity  of  things 
is    an  internal  necessity.     For  this  internal  necessity  is  iu 
ccrrtain  cases  a  mere  eippfy  word  with  which  the  least  con- 

Q  2 
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ception  cannot  be  connected^  while  the  conception  of  the 
necessity  of  a  thing  in  all  relations  possesses  yerj  pecnliar 
determinations.  Now  as  the  loss  of  a  conception  of  great 
utility  in  specnlatiTe  science  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  the  philosopher,  I  trust  that  the  proper  determination  and 
carefnl  presertation  of  the  expression  on  which  the  conception 
depends  will  likewise  be  not  indifferent  to  him. 

In  this  enlai^ed  signification  then  shall  I  employ  the  word 
absolute,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  valid  oxdy  in  some  par- 
ticular respect ;  for  the  latter  is  restricted  by  conditions,  the 
former  is  valid  without  any  restriction  whatever. 

Now  the  transcendental  conception  of  reason  has  for  its 
object  nothing  else  than  absolute'  totality  in  the  synthesis  of 
conditions,  and  does  not  rest  satisfied  till  it  has  attained  to 
the  absolutely,  that  is,  in  all  respects  and  relations,  uncon- 
ditioned. For  pure  reason  leaves  to  the  understanding  every 
thing  that  immediately  relates  to  the  object  of  intuition  or 
rather  to  their  synthesis  in  imagination.  The  former  restricts 
itself  to  the  absolute  totality  in  the  employment  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding,  and  aims  at  carrying  out  the 
synthetical  unity  which  is  cogitated  in  the  category,  even  to 
the  unconditioned.  This  unity  ^may  hence  be  called  the 
rational  unity*  of  ph8enomena,'*as  the  other,  which  the  Category 
expresses,  may  be  termed  the  unity  of  the  understanding  * 
Reason,  therefore,  has  an  immediate  relation  to  the  use  of  the 
understanding,  not  indeed  in  so  far  as  the  latter  contains  the 
ground  of  possible  experience  (for  the  conception  of  the  ab- 
solute totality  of  conditions  is  not  a  conception  that  can 
be  employed  in  experience,  because  no  experience  is  uncon- 
ditioned), but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  directing  it  to  a  certain 
unity,  of  which  the  understanding  has  no  conception,  and  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  collect  into  an  absolute  whole  all  acta  of 
the  understanding.  Hence  the  objective  employment  of  the 
pure  conceptions  of  reason  is  always  transcendent,  while  that 
of  the  piure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  must,  according 
to  their  nature,  be  always  immanent,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
limited  to  possible  experience. 

I  understand  by  idea  a  necessary  conception  of  reason^  to 

which  no  corresponding  object  can  be  discovered  in  the  world 

of  sense.     Accordingly,  the  pure  conceptions  of  reason  at 

present  under  consideration  are  transcendental  ideas.     They 

*  Vernunfteinheit,  Verstandeseiiiheit. 
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Are  conceptions  of  pure  reason,  for  they  r^ard  all  empirical 
cognition  as  determined  by  means  of  an  absolute  totality  of 
conditions.  They  are  not  mere  fictions,  but  natural,  and 
necessary  products  of  reason,  and  have  hence  a  necessary 
relation  to  the  whole  sphere  of  the  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing. And  finally,  they  are  transcendent,  and  overstep  the 
limits  of  all  experience,  in  whic;h*  consequently,  no  object  can 
ever  be  presented  that  would  be  perfectly  adequate  to  a  tran- 
scendental idea.  When  we  use  the  word  tdea^  we  say,  as 
regards  its  object  (an  object  of  the  pure  understanding),  a 
great  deal,  but  as  regards  its  subject  (that  is,  in  respect  of  its 
reality  under  conditions  of  experience),  exceedingly  little,  be- 
cause the  idea,  as  the  conception  of  a  maximum,  can  never 
be  completely  and  adequately  presented  in  concrete.  Now, 
as  ia  the  merely  speculative  employment  of  reason  the  latter 
is  properly  the  sole  aim,  and  as  in  this  case  the  approxi- 
mation to  a  conception,  which  is  never  attained  in  practice / 
is  the  same  thing  as  if  the  conception  were  non-existent,— 
it  is  commonly  said  of  a  conception  of  this  kind,  it  is  onhj 
an  idea.  So  we  might  very  well  say,  the  absolute  totality ' 
of  all  phsenomena  is  only  an  idea,  for  as  we  never  can  pre- 
sent an  adequate  representation  of  it,  it  remains  for  us  a 
problem  incapable  of  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the 
practical  use  df  the  understanding  we  have  only  to  do  witk 
action  and  practice  according  to  rules,  an  idea  of  pure  reason 
can  always  be  given  really  in  concreto,  although  only  partially, 
nay,  it  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  practical  employ- 
ment of  reason.  The  practice  or  execution  of  the  idea  is 
always  limited  and  defective,  but  nevertheless  within  indeter. 
minable  boundaries,  consequently  always  under  the  influence 
of  the  conception  of  an  absolute  perfection.  And  thus  the 
practical  idea  is  always  in  the  highest  degree  fruitful,  and  in 
reUtion  to  real  actions  indispensably  necessary.  In  the  idea, 
pure  reason  possesses  even  causality  and  the  power  of  producing 
that  which  its  conception  contains.  Hence  we  cannot  say  of 
ivisdom,  in  a  disparaging  way,  it  is  only  an  idea.  For,  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  is  the  idea  of  the  necessary  unity  of  all 
possible  aims,  it  must  be  for  all  practical  exertions  and  en- 
deavours the  primitive  condition  and  rule — a  rule  which,  if 
not  constitutive,  is  at  least  limitative. 

Now,  although  we  must  say  of  the  transcendental  concep* 
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tions  of  reason,  tJiey  are  only  ideas,  we  must  not,  on  this 
account,  look  upon  them  as  superfluous  and  nugatory.  For, 
although  no  object  can  be  determined  by  them,  they  can  be  of 
great  utility,  nuobseryed  and  at  the  basis  of  the  edifice  of  the 
understandhng,  as  the  canon  for  its  extended  and  self-consistent 
exercise — ^a  canon  which,  indeed,  does  not  enable  it  to  cognize 
more  in  an  object  than  it  would  cognize  by  the  help  of  its 
own  conceptions,  but  which  guides  it  more  securely  in  its 
cognition.  Not  to  mention  that  they  perhaps  render  possible 
a  transition  from  our  conceptions  of  nature  and  the  non-ego 
to  the  practical  conceptions,  and  thus  produce  for  even  ethical 
ideas  keeping,  so  to  speak,  and  connection  with  the  speculative 
cognitions  of  reason.  The  explication  of  all  this  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  sequel. 

But  setting  aside,  in  conformity  with  our  original  purpose, 
the  consideration  of  the  practical  ideas,  we  proceed  to  con- 
template reason  in  its  speculatiye  use  alone,  nay,  in  a  still 
more  restricted  sphere,  to  wit,  in  the  transcendenUd  use  ;  and 
here  must  strike  into  the  same  path  which  we  followed  in  our 
deduction  of  the  categories.  That  is  to  say,  we  shall  consider 
the  logical  form  of  the  cognition  of  reason,  that  we  may  see 
whether  reason  may  not  be  thereby  a  source  of  conceptioiu 
which  enable  us  to  regard  objects  in  themselves  as  determined 
synthetically  h  priori,  in  relation  to  one  or  other  of  the  func- 
tions of  reason. 

Reason,  considered  as  the  faculty  of  a  certain  lo^cal  form 
of  cognition,  is  the  faculty  of  conclusion,  that  is,  of  mediate 
judgment — by  means  of  the  subsumption  of  the  condition  of 
a  possible  judgment  under  the  condition  of  a  given  judgment. 
The  given  judgment  is  the  general  rule  (major).  The  sub- 
sumption  of  the  condition  of  another  possible  judgment  under 
the  condition  of  the  rule  is  the  minor.  The  actual  judgment, 
which  enounces  the  assertion  of  the  rule  in  the  subsumed 
case,  is  the  conclusion  {conclusio).  The  rule  predicates 
something  generally  under  a  certain  condition.  The  con- 
dition of  the  rule  is  satisfied  in  some  particular  case.  It 
follows,  that  what  was  valid  in  general  under  that  condi- 
tion must  also  be  considered  as  valid  in  the  particular 
case  which  satisfies  *this  condition.  It  is  very  plain  that 
r^on  attains  to  a  cognition,  by  means  of  acts  of  the  un- 
derstanding which  constitute  a  series  of  conditions.  When 
'  I  arrive  at  the  proposition,  ''All  bodies  are  changeable,"  by 
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beginning  with  the  more  remote  cognition,  (in  which  the 
conception  of  body  does  not  appear,  but  which  nevertheless 
contains  the  condition  of  that  conception),  ''  All  [that  isj  com- 
poand  is  changeable,"  by  proceeding  from  this  to  a  less 
remote  cognition,  which  stands  nnder  the  condition  of  the 
former,  "  Bodies  are  compound,"  and  hence  to  a  third,  which 
at  length  connects  for  me  the  remote  cognition  (changeable) 
with  the  one  before  me,  "  Consequently,  bodies  are  change- 
able,"— I  have  arrived  at  a  cognition  (conclusion)  through  a 
series  of  conditions  (premisses).  Now  every  series,  whose 
exponent  (of  the  categorical  or  hypothetical  judgment)  is 
given,  can  be  continued ;  consequently  the  same  procedure  of 
reason  conducts  us  to  the  ratiocinatio poly^yllogisticay  which 
is  a  series  of  syllogisms,  that  can  be  contifiued  either  on  the 
side  of  the  conditions  {per  prosyllogismos)  or  of  the  conditioned 
{per  episylloffismos)  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

But  we  very  soon  perceive  that  the  chain  or  series  of  pro- 
syllogisms,  that  is,  of  deduced  cognitions  on  the  side  of  the 
grounds  or  conditions  of  a  given  cognition,  in  other  words,  the 
amending  series  of  syllogisms  must  have  a  very  different 
relation  to  the  faculty  of  reason  from  that  of  the  descending 
series,  that  is,  the  progressive  procedure  of  reason  on  the  side 
of  the  conditioned  by  means  of  episyllogisms.     For,  as  in  the 
former  case  the  cognition  (conclitsio)  is  given  only  as  con- 
ditioned, reason  can  attain  to  this  cognition  only  under  the 
pre-snpposition  that  all  the  members  of  the  series  on  the  side 
of  the  conditions  are  given  (totality  in  the  series  of  premisses), 
because  only  under  this  supposition  is  the  judgment  we  may 
be  considering  possible  it  priori;  while  on  the  side  of  the 
conditioned  or  the  inferences,  only  an  incomplete-and  becoming, 
and  not  a  pre-supposed  or  given  series,  consequently  only  a 
potential  progression,  is  cogitated.     Hence,  when  a  cognition 
is   contemplated  as  conditioned,  reason  is  compelled  to  con- 
sider the  series  of  conditions  in  an  ascending  hne  as  completed 
and  given  in  their  totality.     But  if  the  very  same  cognition  is 
considered  at  the  same  time  as  the  condition  of  other  cognitions,' 
which  together  constitute  a  series  of  inferences  or  consequences  . 
in  a  descending  line,  reason  may  preserve  a  perfect  indifference, 
as  to  how  far  this  progression  may  extend  a  parte  posteiiori, 
and  whether  the  totality  of  this  series  is  possible,  because'  it 
stands  in  no  need  of  such  a  series  for  the  purpose  of  arriving 
At   the  conclusion  before  it,  inasmuch  as  this  conclusion  ia 
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sufficiently  guaranteed  and  determined  on  grounds  a  parte 
priori.  It  may  be  tke  case,  that  upon  the  side  of  the  con- 
ditions the  series  of  premisses  has  hjirst  or  highest  condition, 
or  it  may  not  possess  this,  and  so  be  a  parte  priori  unlimited ; 
but  it  must  nevertheless  contain  totality  of  conditions,  even 
admitting  that  we  never  could  succeed  in  completely  appre- 
hending it ;  and  the  whole  series  must  be  unconditionally  true, 
if  the  conditioned,  which  is  considered  as  an  infer^ice  resulting 
from  it,  is  to  ba  held  as  true.  This  is  a  requirement  of  reason, 
which  announces  its  cognition  as  determined  cL  priori  and  as 
necessary,  either  in  itself — ^andin  this  case  it  needs  no  grounds 
to  rest  upon — or,  if  it  is  deduced,  as  a  member  of  a  series 
of  grounds,  which  is  itself  unconditionally  true. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DIALECTIC. 

BOOK  I. 

Sect.  llh-^System  of  Transcendental  Ideas. 

We  are  not  at  present  engaged  vdth  a  logical  dialectic  wbieh 
makes  complete  abstraction  of  the  content  of  cognition,  and 
aims  only  at  unveiling  the  illusory  appearance  in  the  form  of 
syllogisms.  Our  subject  is  transcendental  dialectic,  which  must 
contain,  completely  d  priori,  the  origin  of  certain  cognitions 
drawn  from  pure  reason,  and  the  origin  of  certain  deduced  con« 
ceptions,  the  object  of  which  cannot  be  given  empirically,  and 
which  therefore  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  faculty  of  under- 
standing. We  have  observed,  from  the  natural  relation  which 
the  transcendental  use  of  our  cognition,  in  syllogisms  as  well 
as  in  judgments,  must  have  to  the  logical,  that  there  are  three 
kinds  of  dialectical  arguments,  corresponding  to  iiie  three 
modes  of  conclusion,  by  which  reason  attains  to  cognitions 
on  principles ;  and  that  in  all  it  is  the  busuiess  of  reason,  to 
ascend  from  the  conditioned  synthesis,  beyond  which  the 
understanding  never  proceeds,  to  the  unconditioned  which  the 
understanding  never  can  reach. 

Now  the  most  general  relations  which  can  exist  in  our' 
representations  are,  1st,  the  relation  to  the  subject ;  2nd,  the 
relation  to  objects,  either  as  phenomena,  or  as  objects  of 
thought  in  general.  If  we  connect  this  subdivision  with  the 
main  division,  all  the  relations  of  our  representations,  of  whidi 
we  can  form  either  a  conception  or  an  idea,  are  threefold : 
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1.  The  relation  to  the  subject;  2.  The  rektion  to  the  mati- 
,    fold  of  the  object  as  a  phaenomenon ;   3.  The  relation  to  all 
things  in  general. 

Now  all  pure  conceptions  have  to  do  in  general  with  the 
synthetical  unity  of  representations;  conceptionsof  pure  reason, 
(transcendental  ideas)  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  uncondi- 
tional  synthetical  unity  of  all  conditions.  It  follows  that  all 
transcendental  ideas  arrange  themselves  in  three  classes,  the 
firgt  of  which  contains  the  absolute  (unconditioned)  unity  of 
the  thinking  tuhjeety  the  second  the  absolute  unity  of  the  series 
of  the  conditions  of  a  phsenomenon,  the  third  the  absolute 
unity  of  the  condition  of  all  objects  of  thought  in  general. 

The  thinking  subject  is  the  object- matter  of  Psychology:  the 
sum  total  of  all  phienomena  (the  world)  is  the  object-matter  of 
Cosmology;  and  the  thing  which  contains  the  highest  condition 
of  the  possibility  of  all  that  is  cogitable  (the  being  of  all  beings) 
is  the  object-matter  of  all  Theology,  Thus  pure  reason  presents 
us  with  the  idea  of  a  transcendental  doctrine  of  the  soul  (  psy» 
ehologia  rationalis),  of  a  transcendental  science  of  the  world 
{cosmologia  rationalis),  and  l^ally  of  a  transcendental  doctrine 
of  God  {theologia  transcendentalis).  Understanding  cannot 
originate  eren  the  outline  of  any  of  these  sciences,  even  when 
connected  with  the  highest  logical  use  of  reason,  that  is,  all 
cc^tftl)le  syllogisms — ^for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  from  one 
object  (phsenomenon)  to  all  others,  even  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  empirical  synthesis.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  pure 
and  genuine  products,  or  problems,  of  pure  reason. 

What  modi  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  reason  these  trans- 
cendental ideas  are,  will  be  fuUy  exposed  in  the  following 
chapter.     They  follow  the  guiding  thread  of  the  categories. 
For  pure  reason  never  relates  immediately  to  objects,  but  to 
the  conceptions  of  these  contained  in  the  understanding.     In 
Mke  manner,  it  will  be  made  manifest.in  the  detailed  explana- 
tion of  these  ideas, — ^how  reason,  merely  through  the  synthetical 
use   of  the  same  function  which  it  employs  in  a  categorical 
syllogism,  necessarily  attains  to  the  conception  of  the  absolute 
unity  of  the  thinking  subject, — ^how  the  logical  procedure  in 
hypothetical  ideas  necessarily  produces  the  idea  of  the  ab- 
Bolutely  unconditioned  in  a  series  of  given  conditions,  and 
ignally, — ^how  the  mere  form  of  the  disjunctive  syllogism  in- 
volves the  highest  conception  of  a  being  of  all  beings :  a  thought 
Tvliich  at  first  sight  seems  in  the  highest  degree  paradoxical. 
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An  Objective  deduction,  such  as  we  were  able  to  present  in 
the  case  of  the  categories,  is  impossible  as  regards  these  trans- 
cendental ideas.  For  they  have,  in  truth,  no  relation  to  any 
object,  in  experience,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  only 
ideas.  But  a  subjective  deduction  of  them  from  the  nature  of 
our  reason  is  possible,  and  has  been  given  in  the  present 
chapter. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  sole  aim  of  pure  reason  is, 
the  absolute  totality  of  the  synthesis  on  the  side  of  the  condi^ 
tions,  and  that  it  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  absolute  com- 
pleteness on  the  part  of  the  conditioned.  For  of  the  former 
alone  does  she  stand  in  need,  in  order  to  preposit  the  whole 
series  of  conditions,  and  thus  present  them  to  the  understand- 
ing h  priori.  But  if  we  once  have  a  completely  (and  uncon- 
ditionally) given  condition,  there  is  no  further  necessity,  in  pro- 
ceeding with  the  series,  for  a  conception  of  reason ;  for  the 
understanding  takes  of  itself  every  step  downward,  from  the 
condition  to  the  conditioned.  Thus  the  transcendental  ideas 
are  available  only  for  ascending  in  the  series  of  conditions,  till 
■we  reach  the  unconditioned,  that  is,  principles.  As  regards 
descending  to  the  conditioned,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that 
there  is  a  widely  extensive  logical  use  which  reason  makes  of 
the  laws  of  the  understanding,  but  that  a  transcendental  use 
thereof  is  impossible ;  and,  that  when  we  form  an  idea  of  the 
absolute  totality  of  such  a  synthesis,  for  example,  of  the  whole 
series  of  all  future  changes  in  the  world,  this  idea  is  a  mere 
ens  rationis,  an  arbitrary  fiction  of  thought,  and  not  a  neces- 
sary presupposition  of  reason.  For  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
ditioned presupposes  the  totality  of  its  conditions,  but  not  of 
its  consequences.  Consequently,  this  conception  is  not  a  trans- 
cendental idea — and  it  is  with  these  alone  that  we  are  at 
present  occupied. 

Finally,  it  is  obvious^  that  there  exists  among  the  trans- 
cendentsd  ideas  a  certain  connection  and  unity,  and  that  pure 
reason,  by  means  of  them,  collects  all  its  cognitions  into  one 
system.  From  the  cognition  of  self  to  the  cognition  of  the 
world,  and  through  these  to  the  supreme  being,  the  progres- 
sion is  so  natural,  that  it  seems  to  resemble  the  logical  march 
of  reason  from  the  premisses  to  the  conclusion.*  Now  whether 

*  The  science  of  Metaphysics  has  for  the  proper  object  of  its  inquiries 
only  three  grand  ideas :  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality,  and  it  aims 
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there  lies  unobserved  at  tlie  foundation  of  these  ideas  an  analogy 
of  the  same  kind  as  exists  between  the  logical  and  transcen- 
dental procedure  of  reason,  is  another  of  those  questions,  the 
answer  to  which  we  must  not  expect  till  we  arrive  at  a  more 
advanced  stage  in  our  inquiries.  In  this  cursory  and  prehmi- 
nary  view,  we  have,  meanwhile,  reached  our  aim.  For  we 
have  dispelled  the  ambiguity  which  attached  to  the  transcen- 
dental conceptions  of  reason,  from  their  being  commonly  mixed 
up  with  other  conceptions  in  the  systems  of  philosophers,  and 
not  properly  distinguished  from  the  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing ;  we  have  exposed  their  origin,  and  thereby  at  the 
same  time  their  determinate  number,  and  presented  them  in  a 
systematic  connection,  and  have  thus  marked  out  and  enclosed 
a  definite  sphere  for  pure  reason. 

TRANSCENDENTAL    DIALECTIC. 
BOOK  II. 

OE  THE  DIAIECnOAL  PBOCESUBE  OE  PUBE  BEAS0I7. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  object  of  a  merely  transcendental 
idea  is  something  of  which  we  have  no  conception,  although 
the  idea  may  be  a  necessary  product  of  reason  according  to  its 
original  laws.  For,  in  fact,  a  conception  of  an  object  that  is 
adequate  to  the  idea  given  by  reason,  is  impossible.  For 
such  an  object  must  be  capable  of  being  presented  and  in- 
tuited in  a  possible  experience.  But  we  should  express  our 
meaning  better,  and  with  less  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  if 
we  said  that,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  an  object,  which. 

at  showing,  that  the  second  conception,  conjoined  with  the  first,  must 
lead  to  the  third,  as  a  necessary  conclusion.  AU  the  other  subjects  with 
which  it  occupies  itself,  are  merely  means,  for  the  attainment  and  realiza- 
tion of  these  ideas.  It  does  not  require  these  ideas  for  the  construction 
of  a  science  of  nature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
beyond  the  sphere  of  nature.  A  complete  insight  into  and  comprehension 
of  them  would  render  TJieology^  Ethics^  and,  through  the  conjunction  of 
both.  Religion^  solely  dependent  on  the  speculative  faculty  of  reason.  In 
a  systematic  representation  of  these  ideas  the  above-mentioned  arrange- 
ment— the  Mynthetieal  one — ^would  be  the  most  suitable ;  but  in  the  in- 
.  vettigation  which  must  necessarily  precede  it,  the  anafyticai,  which  reverses 
this  arrangement,  would  be  better  adapted  to  our  purpose,  as  in  it  we 
should  proceed  from  that  which  experience  immediately  presents  to  us-« 
psychology,  to  co8mology»  and  thence  to  theology. 
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perfectly  corresponds  to  an  idea,  although  we  may  possess  a 
jproblematical  conception  thereof. 

Now  the  transcendental  (subjective)  reality  at  least  of  ihe 
pure  conceptions  of  reason  rests  upon  the  fact  that  we  are 
led  to  such  ideas  by  a  necessary  procedure  of  reason.  There 
must  therefore  be  syllogisms  which  contain  no  empirical  pre- 
misses, and  by  means  of  which  we  conclude  from  some- 
thing tht^t  we  do  know,  to  something  of  which  we  do  not  even 
possess  a  conception,  to  which  we,  nevertheless,  by  an  un- 
avoidable illusion,  ascribe  objective  reality.  Such  arguments 
are,  as  regards  their  result,  rather  to  be  termed  sophisms  than 
syllogisms,  although  indeed,  as  regards  their  origin,  they  are 
very  well  entitled  to  the  latter  name,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
not  fictions  or  accidental  products  of  reason,  but  are  neces- 
sitated by  its  very  nature.  They  are  sophisms,  not  of  men, 
but  of  pure  reason  herself,  from  which  the  wisest  cannot  free 
himself.  After  long  labour  he  may  be  able  to  guard  against 
the  error,  but  he  can  never  be  thoroughly  rid  of  the  illusion 
which  continually  mocks  and  misleads  him. 

Of  these  dialectical  arguments  there  are  three  kinds,  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  the  ideas,  which  their  conclusions 
present.  In  the  argument  or  syllogism  of  the  Jirat  class,  I 
conclude,  from  the  transcendental  conception  of  the  subject 
which  contains  no  manifold,  the  absolute  unity  of  the  subject 
itself,  of  which  I  can  not  in  this  manner  attain  to  a  concep- 
tion. This  dialectical  argument  I  shall  call  the  Transcendental 
Paralogism.  The  second  class  of  sophistical  arguments  is  occu- 
pied with  the  transcendental  conception  of  the  absolute  totality 
of  the  series  of  conditions  for  a  given  pheenomenon,  and  I 
conclude,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  always  a  self-contradictory 
conception  of  the  unconditioned  synthetical  unity  of  the  series 
upon  one  side,  tbe  truth  of  the  opposite  unity,  of  which  I  have 
nevertheless  no  conception.  The  condition  of  reason  in  these 
dialectical  arguments,  I  shall  term  the  Antinomy  of  pore 
reason.  Finally,  according  to  the  third  kind  of  sophisticai 
argument,  I  conclude,  from  the  totaUty  of  the  conditions  of 
thinking  objects  in  general,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  given,  the 
absolute  synthetical  unity  of  all  conditions  of  the  possibility 
of  things  in  general;  that  is,  from  things  which  I  do  not  know 
in  their  mere  transcendental  conception,  I  conclude  a  being  of 
all  beings  which  I  kuoW  still  less  by  means  of  a  transcendent 
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tal  conception,  and  of  whose  unconditioned  necessity  I  can 
form  no  conception  whatever.  This  dialectical  argament  I 
shall  call  the  Ideal  of  pore  reason. 

TRANSCENDENTAL    DIALECTIC. 

BOOK  II. 

Chap.  I. — 0/ the  Paraloffisms  of  Pure  Reason, 

The  logical  paralogism  consists  in  the  falsity  of  an  argument 
in  respect  of  its  form,  be  the  content  what  it  may.  But  a 
transcendental  paralogism  has  a  transcendental  foundation, 
and  concludes  falsely,  while  the  form  is  correct  and  unexcep- 
tionable. In  this  manner  the  paralogism  has  its  foundation  iu 
the  nature  of  human  reason,  and  is  the  parent  of  an  unaToid- 
able,  though  not  insoluble,  mental  illusion. 

We  now  come  to  a  conception,  which  was  not  inserted  in 
the  general  hst  of  transcendental  conceptions,  and  yet  must 
be  reckoned  with  them,  but  at  the  same  time  without  in  the 
least  altering,  or  indicating  a  deficiency  in  that  table.  This  is 
the  conception,  or,  if  the  term  is  preferred,  the  judgment,  / 
think.  But  it  is  readily  perceived  that  this  thought  is  as  it 
were  the  vehicle  of  all  conceptions  in  general,  and  consequently 
of  transcendental  conceptions  also,  and  that  it  is  therefore  re- 
garded as  a  transcendental  conception,  although  it  can  have 
no  peculiar  claim  to  be  so  ranked,  inasmuch  as  its  only  use  is 
to  indicate  that  all  thought  is  accompanied  by  consciousness. 
At  the  same  time,  pure  as  this  conception  is  h:om  all  empiri- 
cal content  (impressions  of  the  senses),  it  enables  us  to  distin- 
guish two  difft^ent  kinds  of  objects.  J,  as  thinking,  am  an 
object  of  the  internal  sense,  and  am  called  soul.  That  which 
ia  an  object  of  the  external  senses  is  called  body.  Thus  the 
expression,  I,  as  a  thinking  being,  designates  the  object-matter 
of  psychology,  which  may  be  called  the  rational  doctrine  of 
the  socd,  inasmuch  as  in  this  science  I  desire  to  know  nothing 
of  the  soul  but  what,  independently  of  all  experience  (which 
determines  me  in  concreto),  may  be  concluded  from  this  con- 
ception J,  in  so  far  as  it  appears  in  all  thought. 

Now,  the  rational  doctrine  of  the  soul  is  really  an  under- 
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taking  of  this  kind.  For  if  the  smallest  empirical  element  of 
thought,  if  any  particular  perception  of  my  internal  state, 
were  to  he  introduced  among  the  grounds  of  cognition  of  this 
science,  it  would  not  be  a  rational,  but  an  empirical  doctrine 
of  the  soul.  We  have  thus  before  us  a  pretended  science, 
raised  upon  the  single  proposition,  I  think,  whose  foundation 
or  want  of  foundation  we  may  very  properly,  and  agreeably 
with  the  nature  of  a  transcendental  philosophy,  here  examine. 
It  ought  not  to  be  objected  that  in  this  proposition,  which  ex- 
presses the  perception  of  one's  self,  an  internal  experience  is 
.asserted,  and  that  consequently  the  rational  doctrine  of  the 
soul  which  IB  founded  upon  it,  is  not  pure,  but  partly  founded 
upon  an  empirical  principle.  For  this  internal  perception  is 
nothing  more  than  the  mere  apperception,  /  think,  which  in 
fact  renders  all  transcendental  conceptions  possible,  in  which 
we  say,  I  think  substance,  cause,  &c.  For  internal  experience 
in  general  and  its  possibiUty,  or  perception  in  general,  and  its 
relation  to  other  perceptions,  unless  some  particular  distinction 
or  determination  thereof  is  empirically  given,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  empirical  cognition,  but  as  cognition  of  the  empiri- 
cal, and  belongs  to  the  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  every 
experience,  which  is  certainly  transcendental.  The  smallest 
object  of  experience  (for  elcample,  only  pleasure  or  pain),  that 
should  be  included  in  the  general  representation  of  self-con- 
sciousness, would  immediately  change  the  rational  into  an 
empirical  psychology. 

I  think  is  thenifore  the  only  text  of  rational  psychology, 
from  which  it  must  develope  its  whole  system.  It  is  manifest 
that  this  thought,  when  applied  to  an  object  (myself),  can 
contain  nothing  but  transcendental  predicates  thereof;  be- 
cause the  least  empirical  predicate  would  destroy  the  purity  of 
the  science  and  its  independence  of  all  experience. 

But  we  shall  have  to  follow  here  the  guidance  of  the  cate- 
gories,— only,  as  in  the  present  case  a  thing,  I,  as  thinking 
being,  is  at  first  given,  we  shall — not  indeed  change  the  order 
of  the  categories  as  it  stands  in  the  table, — but  begin  at  the 
category  of  substance,  by  which  a  thing  in  itself  is  represented, 
and  proceed  backwards  through  the  series.  The  topic  of  the 
rational  doctrine  of  the  soul,  from  which  every  thing  else  it 
may  contain  must  be  deduced,  is  accordingly  as  foUows  : 
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1. 

The  said  is  Substaitcs. 
2.  3. 

As  regards  the  different 
times  in  which  it  exists. 
As  regards  its  quality,  it  is  numerically  iden- 

it  is  SIMPLE.  tical,  that  is  xrsiTY,  not 

Plurality. 
4. 
It  is  in  relation  impossible  objects  in  space.* 

From  these  elements  originate  all  the  conceptions  of  pure 
psychology,  by  combination  alone,  without  the  aid  of  any 
other  principle.  This  substance,  merely  as  an  object  of  the 
internal  sense,  gives  the  conception  of  Immateriality ;  as 
simple  substance,  that  of  Incorruptibility  ;  its  identity,  as  in- 
tellectual substance,  gives  the  conception  of  Personality  ;  all 
these  three  together.  Spirituality,  Its  relation  to  objects  in 
space  gives  us  the  conception  of  connection  (commercium) 
with,  bodies.  Thus  it  represents  thinking  substance  as  the 
principle  of  life  in  matter,  that  is,  as  a  qoul  (anima),  and  as  the 
ground  of  AnimaUty ;  and  this,  limited  and  determined  by 
the  conception  of  spirituality,  gives  us  that  of  Immortality. 

Now  to  these  conceptions  relate  four  paralogisms  of  a  trans- 
cendental  psychology,  which  is  falsely  held  to  be  a  science  of 
pure  reason,  touching  the  nature  of  our  thinking  being.  We 
can,  however,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  this  science  nothing  but 
the  simple  and  in  itself  perfectly  contentless  representation  /, 
which  cannot  even  be  called  a  conception,  but  merely  a  "cori- 
sciousness  which  accompanies  all  conceptions.  By  this  I,  or 
He,  or  It,  who  or  which  "thinks,  nothing  more  is  represented 
than  a  transcendental  subject  of  thought =x,  which  is  cognized 
only  by  means  of  the  thoughts  that  are  its  predicates,  and  of 

*  The  reader,  who  may  not  so  easily  perceive  the  psychological  sense  of 
these  expressions — taken  here  in  their  transcendental  abstraction,  and 
oannot  guess  why  the  latter  attribnte  of  the  soul  belongs  to  the  category 
of  existencet  will  find  the  expressions  sufficiently  explained  and  justified  in 
the  sequel.  I  have,  moreover,  to  apologize  for  the  Latin  terms  which 
have  been  employed,  instead  of  their  German  synonymes,  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  correct  writing.  But  I  judged  it  better  to  sacrifice  elegance  of 
la.iiguage  to  perspicuity  of  exposition. 
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which,  apart  from  these,  we  cannot  form  the  least  conception. 
Hence  we  are  obliged  to  go  round  this  representation  in  a  per- 
petual circle,  inasmuch  as  we  must  always  employ  it,  in  order 
to  frame  any  judgment  respecting  it.  And  this  inconyenience 
we  find  it  impossible  to  rid  ourselyes  of,  because  consciousness 
in  itself  is  not  so  much  a  representation  distinguishing  a  par- 
ticular object,  as  a  form  of  representation  in  general,  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  termed  cognition  ;  for  in  and  by  cognition  alone 
do  I  think  anything. 

It  must,  however,  appear  extraordinary  at  first  sight  that  the 
condition,  under  which  I  think,  and  which  is  consequently  a 
property  of  my  subject,  should  be  held  to  be  likewise  yalid  for 
every  existence  which  thinks,  and  that  we  can  presume  to  base 
upon  a  seemingly  empirical  proposition  a  judgment  which  is 
apodeictic  and  universal,  to  wit,  that  eyery  thing  which  thinks 
is  constituted  as  the  voice  of  my  consciousness  declares  it  to 
be,  that  is,  as  a  self-conscious  being.  The  cause  of  this  belief  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  we  necessarily  attribute  to  things 
d,  priori  all  the  properties  which  constitute  conditions  under 
which  alone  we  can  cogitate  them.  Now  I  cannot  obtain  the 
least  representation  of  a  thinking  being  by  means  of  external 
experience,  but  solely  through  self-consciousness.  Such  ob- 
jects are  consequently  nothing  more  than  the  transference  of 
this  consciousness  of  mine  to  other  things  which  can  only  thus 
be  represented  as  thinking  beings.  The  proposition,  I  think, 
is,  in  the  present  case,  understood  in  a  problematical  sense, 
not  in  so  far  as  it  contains  a  perception  of  an  existence  (like 
the  Cartesian  Cogito,  ergo  sum),  but  in  regard  to  its  mere 
possibility — for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  what  properties 
may  be  inferred  from  so  simple  a  proposition  and  predicated 
of  the  subject  of  it. 

If  at  the  foundation  of  our  pure  rational  cognition  of  think- 
ing beings  there  lay  more  than  the  mere  Cogito, — if  we  could 
likevrise  call  in  aid  observations  on  the  play  of  our  thoughts, 
and  the  thence  deriyed  natural  laws  of  the  thinking  self,  there 
would  arise  an  empirical  psychology  which  would  be  a  kind  of 
physiology  of  the  internal  sense,  and  might  possibly  be  capable 
of  explaining  the  phsenomena  of  that  sense.  But  it  could  never 
be  available  for  discovering  those  properties  which  do  not  be- 
long to  possible  experience  (such  as  the  quality  of  simplicity), 
nor  coidd  it  make  any  apodeictic  enunciation  on  the  nature 
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of  thinking  beings : — it  would  therefore  not  be  a  rational 
psychology. 

Now,  as  the  proposition  I  think  (in  the  problematical  sense) 
contains  the  form  of  every  judgment  in  general,  and  is  the 
constant  accompaniment  of  all  the  categories  ;  it  is  manifest, 
that  conclusions  are  drawn  from  it  only  by  a  transcendental 
employment  of  the  understanding.  This  use  of  the  under- 
standing excludes  all  empirical  elements ;  and  we  cannot,  as 
has  been  shown  above,  have  any  favourable  conception  before- 
hand of  its  procedure.  We  shall  therefore  follow  with  a  critical 
eye  this  proposition  through  all  the  predicaments  of  pure 
psychology ;  but  we  shall,,  for  brevity's  sake,  allow  this  exami- 
nation to  proceed  in  an  uninterrupted  connection. 

Before  entering  on  this  task,  however,  the  following  general 
remark  may  help  to  quicken  our  attention  to  this  mode  X)f 
argument.  It  is  not  merely  through  my  thinking  that  I 
cognize  an  object,  but  only  through  my  determining  a  given 
intuition  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  consciousness  in  which  all 
thinking  consists.  It  follows  that  I  cognize  myself,  not  through 
my  being  conscious  of  myself  as  thinking,  but  only  when  I  am 
conscious  of  the  intuition  of  myself  as  determined  in  relation 
to  the  function  of  thought.  AU  the  modi  of  self-conscious- 
ness in  thought  are  hence  not  conceptions  of  objects  (concep- 
tions of  the  understanding — categories) ;  they  are  mere  logical 
functions,  which  do  not  present  to  thought  an  object  to  bib 
cognized,  and  cannot  therefore  present  my  Self  as  an  object. 
Not  the  consciousness  of  the  determiningy  but  only  that  of  the 
determinable  self,  that  is,  of  my  internal  intuition  (in  so  far 
as  the  manifold  contained  in  it  can  be  connected  conformably 
with  the  general  condition  of  the  unity  of  apperception  in . 
thought),  is  the  object. 

1 .  In  all  judgments  I  am  the  determining  s{jh}Qci  of  that  rela  - 
tion  which  constitutes  a  judgment.  But  that  the  I  which  thinks 
must  be  considered  as  in  thought  always  a  subject,  and  as  i 
thing  which  cannot  be  a  predicate  to  thought,  is  an  apodeictic* 
and  identical  proposition.  But  this  proposition  does  not  sig- 
nify that  I,  as  an  object,  am,  for  myself,  a  self-subsistent  beinj 
or  substance.  This  latter  statement — an  ambitious  one — ^re- 
quires to  be  supported  by  data  which  are  not  to  be  discovered 
in  thought ;  and  are  perhaps  (in  so  far  as  I  consider  the  think- 
ing self  imerely  as  such)  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  thinking 
self  at  alL  B 
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2.  That  the  I  or  Effo  of  apperception,  and  conseqaently  in 
all  thonghty  is  tmgular  or  simple,  and  cannot  he  resolyed  into 
a  plurality  of  anhjects,  and  therefore  indicates  a  logically  simple 
subject, — ^this  is  self-e^dent  from  the  very  conception  of  an  Ego, 
and  is  consequently  an  analytical  proposition.  But  this  is  not 
tantamount  to  declaring  that  the  thinking  Ego  is  a  simple 
substance — for  this  wocdd  be  a  synthetical  proposition.  The 
conception  of  substance  always  relates  to  intuitions,  which 
with  me  cannot  be  other  than  sensuous,  and  which  conse- 
quently lie  completely  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  understanding 
and  its  thought :  but  to  this  sphere  belongs  the  affirmation 
that  the  Ego  is  simple  in  thought.  It  would  indeed  be  sur- 
prising, if  the  conception  of  substance,  which  in  other  cases 
requires  so  much  labour  to  distinguish  from  the  other  elements 
presented  by  intuition — so  much  trouble  too,  to  discoTer 
whether  it  can  be  simple  (as  in  the  case  of  the  parts  of 
matter),  should  be  presented  immediately  to  me,  as  if  by  reve- 
lation, in  the  poorest  mental  representation  of  all. 

3.  The  proposition  of  the  identity  of  my  Self  amidst  all  the 
manifold  representations  of  which  I  am  conscious,  is  likewise  a 
proposition  lying  in  the  conceptions  themselves,  and  is  conse- 
quently analytical.  But  this  identity  of  the  subject,  of  which 
I  am  conscious  in  all  its  representations,  does  not  relate  to  or 
concern  the  intuition  of  the  subject,  by  which  it  is  given  as  an 
object.  This  proposition  cannot  therefore  enounce  the  iden- 
tity of  the  person,  by  which  is  understood  the  consciousness 
of  the  identity  of  its  own  substance  as  a  thinking  being  in  ail 
change  and  variation  of  circumstances.  To  prove  this,  we 
should  require  not  a  mere  analysis  of  the  proposition,  but 
synthetical  judgments  based  upon  a  given  intuition. 

4.  I  distinguish  my  own  existence,  as  that  of  a  thinking 
being,  from  that  of  other  things  external  to  me — ^among  which 
my  body  also  is  reckoned.  This  is  also  an  analytical  propo- 
sition, for  other  things  are  exactly  those  which  I  think  aa 
different  or  distinguished  from  myself.  But  whether  this 
consciousness  of  myself  is  possible  without  things  external  to 
me  ;  and  whether  therefore  I  can  exist  merely  as  a  thinking 
being  (without  being  man), — cannot  be  known  or  inferred 
from  this  proposition. 

Thus  we  have  gained  nothing  as  regards  the  cognition  of 
myself  as   object,  by  the  analysis  of  the  consciousness  of 
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my  Self  in  thought.  The  logical  exposition  of  thought  in 
general  is  mistaken  for  a  metaphysical  determination  of  the 
object. 

Our  Critique  would  be  an  investigation  utterly  superfluous, 
if  there  existed  a  possibility  of  proving  d  priori,  that  all 
thinking  beings  are  in  themselves  simple  substances,  as 
snch^  therefore,  possess  the  inseparable  attribute  of  per- 
sonidity,  and  are  conscious  of  their  existence  apart  from 
and  unconnected  with  matter.  For  we  should  thus  have 
taken  a  step  beyond  the  world  of  sense,  and  have  pene- 
trated into  the  sphere  of  noumena  ;  and  in  this  case  the 
right  could  not  be  denied  us  of  extending  our  knowledge 
in  this  sphere,  of  establishing  ourselves,  and,  under  a  favouring 
star,  appropriating  to  ourselves  possessions  in  it.  For  the 
proposition,  "  Every  thinking  being,  as  such,  is  simple  sub- 
stance," is  an  h  priori  synthetical  proposition ;  because  in  the 
first  place  it  goes  beyond  the  conception  which  is  the  subject 
of  it,  and  adds  to  the  mere  notion  of  a  thinking  being  the 
fnode  of  its  existence,  and  in  the  second  place  annexes  a 
predicate  (that  of  simplicity)  to  the  latter  conception — a  pre- 
dicate which  it  could  not  have  discovered  in  the  sphere  of 
experience.  It  would  follow  that  h  priori  synthetical  propo- 
sitions are  possible  and  legitimate,  not  only,  as  we  have 
maintained,  in  relation  to  objects  of  possible  experience, 
and  as  principles  of  the  possibility  of  this  experience  itself, 
but  are  applicable ,  to  things  as  things  in  themselves — an 
inference  which  makes  an  end  of  the  whole  of  this  Critique, 
and  obliges  us  to  fall  back  on  the  old  mode  of  metaphysical 
procedure.  But  indeed  the  danger  is  not  so  great,  if  we  look 
a  little  closer  into  the  question. 

There  lurks  in  the  procedure  of  rational  psychology  a  para- 
logism, which  is  represented  in  the  following  syllogism : 

That  which  cannot  he  cogitated  otherwise  than  as  svhject, 
does  not  exist  otherwise  than  as  subject,  and  is  therefore 
substance. 

A  thinking  being,  considered  merely  as  such,  cannot  be  cogi- 
tated otherwise  than  as  subject. 

Therefore  it  exists  also  as  such,  that  is,  as  substance. 

In  the  major  we  speak  of  a  being  that  can  be  cogitated  gene- 
rally and  in  every  relation,  consequently  as  it  may  be  given  in 
intuition.  But  in  the  minor  we  speak  of  the  same  being  only 
in  so  far  as  it  regards  itself  as  subject,  relatively  to  thought 
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and  the  unity  of  consciousness,  but  not  in  relation  to  intui- 
tion, by  which  it  is  presented  as  an  object  to  thought. 
Thus  the  conclusion  is  here  arrived  at  by  a  Sophisma  fyurte 
dietionis,* 

That  this  famous  argument  is  a  mere  paralogism,  w^  be 
plain  to  any  one  who  will  consider  the  general  remark  which 
precedes  our  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  pure  under- 
stan  d  ing,  aud  the  section  on  noumena.  For  it  was  there  proved 
that  the  conception  of  a  thing,  which  can  exist  per  se — only  as 
a  subject  and  never  as  a  predicate,  possesses  no  objective 
reality ;  that  is  to  say,  we  can  never  know,  whether  there  exists 
any  object  to  correspond  to  the  conception ;  consequently,  the 
conception  is  nothing  more  than  a  conception,  and  from  it  we 
derive  no  proper  knowledge.  If  this  conception  is  to  indicate 
by  the  term  substance,  an  object  that  can  be  given,  if  it  is  to 
become  a  cognition  ;  we  must  have  at  the  foundation  of  the 
cognition  a  permanent  intuition,  as  the  indispensable  condition 
of  its  objective  reality.  For  through  intuition  alone  can  an 
object  be  given.  But  in  internal  intuition  there  is  nothing 
permanent,  for  the  Ego  is  but  the  consciousness  of  my 
thought.  If,  then,  we  appeal  merely  to  thought,  we  cannot 
discover  the  necessary  condition  of  the  application  of  the 
conception  of  substance — that  is,  of  a  subject  existing  per 
se — to  the  subject  as  a  thinking  being.  And  thus  the  con- 
ception of  the  simple  nature  of  substance,  which  is  connected 
with  the  objective  reality  of  this  conception,  is  shown  to  be 
also  invalid,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  logical 
qualitative  unity  of  self-consciousness  in  thought ;  whilst  we 
remain  perfectly  ignorant,  whether  the  subject  is  composite  or 
not. 

*  Thought  is  taken  in  the  two  premisses  in  two  totally  different  senses. 
In  the  major  it  is  considered  as  relating  and  applying  to  objects  in  general, 
consequently  to  objects  of  intuition  also.  In  the  minor,  we  understand  it 
as  relating  merely  to  self-consciousness.  In  this  sense,  we  do  not  cogitate 
an  object,  but  merely  the  relation  to  the  self-consciousness  of  the  subject, 
as  the  form  of  thought.  In  the  former  premiss  we  speak  of  things  which 
cannot  be  cogitated  otherwise  than  as  subjects.  In  the  second,  we  do  not 
speak  of  thingt,  but  of  thought,  (all  objects  being  abstracted),  in  which 
the  Ego  is  always  the  subject  of  consciousness.  Hence  the  conclusion 
cannot  be,  *'  I  cannot  exist  otherwise  than  as  subject  \**  but  only  *'  I  can, 
in  cogitating  my  existence,  employ  my  Ego  only  as  the  subject  of  the  judg^ 
ment.^'  But  this  is  an  identical  proposition,  and  throws  no  Ught  on  the 
mode  of  my  existence. 
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Refutation  of  the  Argument  of  Mendelssohn  for  the  Sub- 
stantiality or  Permanence*  of  the  Soul, 

This  acute  philosopher  easily  perceived  the  insufficiency  of 
the  common  argument  which  attempts  to  prove  that  the  soul — 
it  being  granted  that  it  is  a  simple  being — cannot  perish  by 
dissolution  or  decomposition  ;  he  saw  it  is  not  impossible  for  it  to 
cease  to  be  by  extinction,  or  disappear ance.f  He  endea- 
voured to  prove  in  his  Phado,  that  the  soul  cannot  be  annihi- 
lated, by  showing  that  a  simple  being  cannot  cease  to  exist. 
Inasmuch  as,  he  said,  a  simple  existence  cannot  diminish,  nor 
gradually  lose  portions  of  its  being,  and  thus  be  by  degrees 
reduced  to  nothing  (for  it  possesses  no  parts,  and  therefore  no 
multiplicity),  between  the  moment  in  which  it  is,  and  the  mo- 
ment in  which  it  is  not,  no  time  can  be  discovered — which  is 
impossible.  But  this  philosopher  did  not  consider,  that,  grant- 
ing the  soul  to  possess  this  simple  nature,  which  contains  no 
parts  external  to  each  other,  and  consequently  no  extensive 
quantity,  we  cannot  refuse  to  it  any  less  than  to  any  other 
being,  intensive  quantity,  that  is,  a  degree  of  reality  in  regard 
to  all  its  faculties,  nay,  to  all  that  constitutes  its  existence.  But 
this  degree  of  reality  can  become  less  and  less  through  an  in- 
finite series  of  smidler  degrees.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
this  supposed  substance — this  thing,  the  permanence  of  which 
is  not  assured  in  any  other  way,  may;  if  not  by  decomposition, 
by  gradual  loss  (remissio)  of  its  powers  (consequently  by 
elangnescence,  if  I  may  employ  this  expression),  be  changed 
into  nothing.  For  consciousness  itself  has  always  a  degree, 
which  may  be  lessened.^     Consequently  the  faculty  of  being 

*  There  is  no  philosophical  term  in  our  language  which  can  express, 
without  saying  too  much  or  too  little,  the  meaning  of  Beharrlichkeit, 
Permanence  will  he  sufficient,  if  taken  in  an  absolute,  instead  of  the  com- 
monly received  relative  sense.—  TV. 

+  Verschwinden. 

X  Clearness  is  not,  as  logicians  maintain,  the  consciousness  of  a  repre- 
sentation. For  a  certain  degree  of  consciousness,  \irhich  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  sufficient  for  recollection,  is  to  be  met  with  in  mauy  dim  re- 
presentations. For  without  any  consciousness  at  all,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  recognize  any  difference  in  the  obscure  representations  we  connect ; 
as  we  really  can  do  with  many  conceptions,  such  as  those  of  right  and 
Justice,  and  those  of  the  musician,  who  strikes  at  once  several  notes 
in  improvising  a  piece  of  music.  But  a  representation  is  clear,  in  which 
our  consciousness  is  sufficient  for  the  conaciousnew  of  the  difference  of  tlus 
representation  from  others.    If  we  are  only  conscious  that  there  is  a  dif- 
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conscious  may  be  diminished  ;  and  so  with  all  other  facalties. 
The  permanence  of  the  soul,  therefore,  as  an  object  of  the 
internal  sense,  remains  nndemonstrated,  nay,  even  indemon- 
strable. Its  permanence  in  life  is  evident,  per  se,  inasmuch 
as  the  thinking  being  (as  man)  is  to  itself,  at  the  same  time, 
an  object  of  the  external  senses.  But  this  does  not  authorize 
the  rational  psychologist  to  affirm,  from  mere  conceptions,  its 
permanence  beyond  fife.* 

ference,  but  are  not  conscious  of  the  difference — ^that  is,  what  the  difference 
is — ^the  representation  must  be  termed  obscure.  There  is,  consequently,  an 
infinite  series  of  degrees  of  consciousness  down  to  its  entire  disappearance. 
*  There  are  some  who  think  they  have  done  enough  to  establish  a  new 
possibility  in  the  mode  of  the  existence  of  souls,  when  they  have  shown 
that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  their  hypotheses  on  this  subject.  Such 
are  those  who  affirm  the  possibility  of  thought — of  which  they 'have  no 
other  knowledge  than  what  they  derive  from  its  use  in  connecting 
empirical  intuitions  presented  in  this  our  human  life — after  this  life  has 
ceased,  fiut  it  is  very  easy  to  embarrass  them  by  the  introduction  of 
counter-possibilities,  which  rest  upon  quite  as  good  a  foundation.  Sacb, 
for  example,  is  the  possibility  of  the  (tivision  of  a  simple  svbstanee  into 
several  substances  {  and  conversely,  of  the  coalition  of  several  into  one 
simple  substance.  For,  although  divisibility  presupposes  composition,  it 
does  not  necessarily  require  a  composition  of  substances,  but  only  of  the 
degrees  (of  the  several  faculties)  of  one  and  the  same  substance.  Now 
we  can  cogitate  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul — even  that  of  con. 
sciousness — as  diminished  by  one  half,  the  substance  still  remaining.  In 
the  same  way  we  can  represent  to  ourselves  without  contradiction,  this 
obliterated  half  as  preserved,  not  in  the  soul,  but  without  it ;  and  we  can 
believe  that,  as  in  this  case  everything  that  is  real  in  the  soul,  and  has  a 
degree — consequently  its  entire  existence — has  been  halved,  a  particular 
substance  would  arise  out  of  the  soul.  For  the  multiplicity,  which  has 
been  divided,  formerly  existed,  but  not  as  a  multiplicity  of  substances, 
but  of  every  reality  as  the  quantum  of  existence  in  it ;  and  the  unity  of 
substance  was  merely  a  mode  of  existence,  which  by  this  division  alone 
has  been  transformed  into  a  plurality  of  subsistence.  In  the  same  manner 
several  simple  substances  might  coalesce  into  one,  without  anything  being 
lost  except  the  plurality  of  subsistence,  inasmuch  as  the  one  substance 
would  contain  the  degree  of  reality  of  all  the  former  substances.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  simple  substances^  which  appear  under  the  form  of  matter, 
might,  (not  indeed  by  a  mechanical  or  chemical  influence  upon  each 
other,  but  by  an  unknown  influence,  of  which  the  former  would  be  but  the 
phenomenal  appearance),  by  means  of  such  a  dynamical  division  of  the 
parent-souls,  as  intennve  guantitieSf  produce  other  souls,  whUe  the  former 
repaired  the  loss  thus  sustained  with  new  matter  of  the  same  sort.  I 
am  far  from  allowing  any  value  to  such  chimeras ;  and  the  prindplet 
of  our  analytic  have  clearly  proved  that  no  other  than  an  empirical  use 
of  the  categories — that  of  substance,  for  example— is  possible.  But  if 
the  rationalist  is  bold  enough  to  construct,  on  the  mere  authority  of  the 
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If,  now,  we  take  the  above  propositions — ^as  they  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  Yalid  for  all  thinking  beings  in  the  system  of  rational 
psychology — ^in  synthetical  connection,  and  proceed,  from  the 
category  of  relation,  with  the  proposition,  "  All  thinking  beings 
are,  as  such,  substances,"  backwards  through  the  series,  tiU  the 
circle  is  completed ;  we  come  at  last  to  their  existence,  of  which, 
in  this  system  of  rational  psychology,  substances  are  held 
to  be  conscious,  independently  of  external  things  ;  nay,  it  is 
asserted  that,  in  relation  to  the  permanencewhich  is  a  necessary 
characteristic  of  substance,  they  can  of  themselves  determine 
external  things.  It  follows  that  Idealism — at  least  problematical 
Idealism,  is  perfectly  unavoidable  in  this  rationalistic  system. 
»And,  if  the  existence  of  outward  things  is  not  held  to  be  re- 
quisite to  the  determination  of  the  existence  of  a  substance  in 
time ;  the  existence  of  these  outward  things  at  all,  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption  which  remainii  without  the  possibility  of  a  proof. 

But  if  we  proceed  analytically — the  **  I  think  "  as  a  propo- 
sition containing  in  itself  an  existence  as  given,  consequently 
modality  being  the  principle — and  dissect  this  proposition,  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  content,  and  discover  whether  and  how 
this  Ego  determines  its  existence  in  time  and  space  without  the 
aid  of  any  thing  external ;  the  propositions  of  rationalistic 
psychology  would  not  begin  with  the  conception  of  a  thinking 
being,  but  with  a  reality,  and  the  properties  of  a  thinking 
being  in  general  would  be  deduced  from  the  mode  in  which 
this  reality  is  cogitated,  after  everything  empirical  had  been 
abstracted ;  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

1. 

/  think, 

2.  3. 

€ts  Subject,  as  simple  Subject, 

4. 

as  identical  Subject, 

in  every  state  of  my  thought. 

faculty  of  thought — ^without  any  intuition,  whereby  an  object  is  given 
— a  self-subsistent  being,  merely  because  the  unity  of  apperception  in 
thought  cannot  allow  him  to  believe  it  a  composite  being,  instead  of  de- 
claring, as  he  ought  to  do,  that  he  is  unable  to  explain  the  possibility  of  a 
thinking  nature ;  what  ought  to  hinder  the  materialisti  with  as  complete 
an  independence  of  experience,  to  employ  the  principle  of  the  rationalist 
in  a  directly  opposite  manner — still  preserving  the  formal  unity  required 
by  his  opponent  ? 
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Now,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  determined  in  this  second  pro- 
position, whether  I  can  exist  and  be  cogitated  only  as  subject, 
and  not  also  as  a  predicate  of  another  being,  the  conception 
of  a  subject  is  here  taken  in  a  merely  logical  sense  ;  and  it 
remains  undetermined,  whether  substance  is  to  be  cogitajted 
under  the  conception  or  not.  But  in  the  third  proposition, 
the  absolute  unity  of  apperception — the  simple  Ego  in  the  re- 
presentation to  which  all  connection  and  separation,  which 
constitute  thought,  relate,  is  of  itself  important ;  even  although 
it  presents  us  with  no  information  about  the  constitution  or 
subsistence  of  the  subject.  Apperception  is  something  real, 
and  the  simplicity  of  its  nature  is  given  in  the  very  fact  of  ita 
possibiUty.  Now  in  space  there  is  nothing  real  that  is  at  the 
same  time  simple  ;  for  points,  which  are  the  only  simple  things 
in  space,  are  merely  limits,  but  not  constituent  parts  of  space. 
From  this  follows  the  impossibility  of  a  definition  on  tiie  basis 
of  materiaUsm  of  the  constitution  of  my  Ego  as  a  merely  think- 
ing subject.  But,  because  my  existence  is  considered  in  the 
first  proposition  as  given,  for  it  does  not  mean,  •*  Every  think- 
ing being  exists"  (for  this  would  be  predicating  of  them  abso- 
lute necessity,)  but  only,  "  I  exist  thinking  ;"  the  proposition 
is  quite  empirical,  and  contains  the  determinabihty  of  my  ex- 
istence merely  in  relation  to  my  representHtions  in  time.  But 
as  I  require  for  this  purpose  something  that  is  permanent,  such 
as  is  not  given  in  internal  intuition ;  the  mode  of  my  existence, 
whether  as  substance  or  as  accident,  cannot  be  determined  by 
means  of  this  simple  self-consciousness.  Thus,  if  materialism 
is  inadequate  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  I  exist,  spiritualism 
is  Ukewise  as  insufficient ;  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  attain  to  any  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
the  soul,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  possibility  of  its  existence 
apart  from  external  objects. 

And,  indeed,  how  should  it  be  possible,  merely  by  the  aid 
of  the  unity  of  consciousness — ^which  we  cognize  only  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  possibiUty  of  expe- 
rience— to  pass  the  bounds  of  experience  (our  existence  in  this 
life)  ;  and  to  extend  our  cognition  to  the  nature  of  all  thinking 
beings  by  means  of  the  empirical — but  in  relation  to  every  sort 
of  intuition,  perfectly  undetermined — proposition,  "  I  think  ?'* 

There  does  not  then  exist  any  rational  psychology  as  a  doc* 
trine  furnishing  any  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  ourselves. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  a  discipline,  which  sets  impassable 
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limits  to  speculative  reason  in  this  region  of  thought,  to  pre- 
vent it,  on  the  one  hand,  from  throwing  itself  into  the  arms  of 
a  soulless  materialism,  and,  on  the  other,  from  losing  itself 
in  the  mazes  of  a  baseless  spiritualism.  It  teaches  us 
to  consider  this  refusal  of  our  reason  to  give  any  satbfactory 
answer  to  questions  which  reach  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
our  human  life,  as  a  hint  to  abandon  fruitless  speculation  ; 
and  to  direct,  to  a  practical  use,  our  knowledge  of  ourselves 
— ^which,  although  applicable  only  to  objects  of  experience, 
receives  its  principles  from  a  higher  source,  and  regulates  its 
procedure  as  if  our  destiny  reached  far  beyond  the  boun^ 
daries  of  experience  and  life. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  rational  psychology  has  its 
origin  in  a  mere  misunderstanding.  The  unity  of  conscious- 
ness, which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  categories,  is  considered 
to  be  an  intuition  of  the  subject  as  an  object ;  and  the  category 
of  substance  is  applied  to  the  intuition.  But  this  unity  is 
nothing  more  than  the  unity  in  thought^  by  which  no  object 
is  given;  to  which  therefore  the  category  of  substance — 
which  always  presupposes  a  given  intuition — caunot  be  ap- 
plied. Consequently,  the  subject  cannot  be  cognized.  The 
subject  of  the  categories  cannot,  therefore,  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  it  cogitates  these,  frame  any  conception  of  itself 
as  an  object  of  the  categories  ;  for,  to  cogitate  these,  it  must 
lay  at  the  foundation  its  own  pure  self-consciousness — the  very 
thing  that  it  wishes  to  explain  and  describe.  In  like,  manner, 
the  subject,  in  which  the  representation  of  time  has  its  basis,  can- 
not determine,  for  this  very  reason,  its  own  existence  in  time. 
Now,  if  the  latter  is  impossible,  the  former,  as  an  attempt 
to  determine  itself  by  means  of  the  categories  as  a  thinking 
being  in  general,  is  no  less  so.* 


*  The  "  1  think"  is,  as  has  been  already  stated,  an  empirical  proposi- 
tion, and  contains  the  proposition,  **  I  exist."  But  I  cannot  say  '*  Every- 
thing, which  thinks,  exists ;"  for  in  this  case  the  property  of  thought  would 
constitute  all  beings  possessing  it,  necessary  heings.  Hence  my  existence 
cannot  he  considered  as  an  inference  from  the  proposition,  "  I  think,"  as 
Des  Cartes  maintained — hecause  in  this  case  the  major  premiss,  ''  Every- 
thing, which  thinks,  exists,"  must  precede — but  the  two  propositions  are 
identical.  The  proposition  *^  I  think,"  expresses  an  undetermined  em- 
pirical intuition,  that  is,  perception,*  (proving  consequently  that  sensation, 
which  must  belong  to  sensibility,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  proposi- 
•  See  p.  224.— rr. 
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Thus,  then,  appears  the  vanity  of  the  hope  of  establishing  a 
cognition  which  is  to  extend  its  rule  beyond  the  limits  of  ex- 
perience— a  cognition  which  is  one  of  the  highest  interests  of 
humanity;  and  thus  is  proved  the  futiUty  of  the  attempt  of  spe- 
culative philosophy  in  this  region  of  thought;  But,  in  this  interest 
of  thought,  the  severity  of  criticism  has  rendered  to  reason  a  not 
unimportant  service,  by  the  demonstration  of  the  impossibility 
of  making  any  dogmatical  affirmation  concerning  an  object  of 
experience  beyond  the  boundaries  of  experience*  She  has  thus 
fortified  reason  against  all  affirmations  of  the  contrary.  NoW| 
this  can  be  accomplished  in  only  two  ways.  Either  our  pro- 
position must  be  proved  apodeictically ;  or,  if  this  is  unsuc- 
cessful, the  sources  of  this  inability  must  be  sought  for,  and 
if  these  are  discovered  to  exist  in  the  natural  and  necessary 
limitation  of  our  reason,  our  opponents  must  submit  to  the 
same  law  of  renunciation,  and  refrain  from  advancing  claims 
to  dogmatic  assertion. 

But  the  right,  say  rather  the  necessity  to  admit  a  future 
life,  upon  principles  of  the  practical  conjoined  with  the  specu- 
lative use  of  reason,  has  lost  nothing  by  this  renunciation ;  for 
the  merely  speculative  proof  has  never  had  any  influence  upon 
the  common  reason  of  men.  It  stands  upon  the  point  of  a 
hair,  so  that  even  the  schools  have  been  able  to  preserve  it 
from  falling  only  by  incessantly  discussing  it  and  spinning  it 
like  a  top ;  and  even  in  their  eyes  it  has  never  been  able  to  pre- 
sent any  safe  foundation  for  the  erection  of  a  theory.     The 

tion) ;  but  it  precedes  experience,  whose  province  it  is  to  determine  an 
object  of  perception  by  means  of  the  categories  in  relation  to  time  ;  and 
existence  in  this  proposition  is  not  a  category,  as  it  does  not  apply  to  an 
undetermined  given  object,  but  only  to  one  of  which  we  have  a  conception, 
and  about  which  we  wish  to  know  whether  it  does  or  does  not  exist,  out 
of,  and  apart  from  this  conception.  An  undetermined  perception  signifies 
here  merely  something  real  that  has  been  given,  only,,^weyer,  to  thought 
in  general — ^but  not  as  a  phaenomenon,  nor  as  a  thing  in  itself  (noumenon) 
but  only  as  something  that  really  exists,  and  is  designated  as  such  in  the 
proposition,  *•  I  think."  For  it  must  be  remarked  that,  when  I  call  the 
proposition,  "  I  think,"  an  empirical  proposition,  I  do  not  thereby  mean 
that  the  i^^o  in  the  proposition  is  an  empirical  representation;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  purely  intellectual,  because  it  belongs  to  thought  in  general. 
But  without  some  empirical  representation,  which  presents  to  the  mind 
material  for  thought,  the  mental  act,  '*  I  think,"  would  not  take  place ; 
and  the  empirical  is  only  the  condition  of  the  application  or  employment 
of  the  pure  intellectual  faculty. 
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proofs  which  have  been  current  among  men,  preserve  their  valne 
undiminished ;  nay,  rather  gain  in  clearness  and  unsophisti- 
cated power,  by  the  rejection  of   the  dogmatical  assumptions 
of  speculatiye  reason.     For  reason  is  thus  confined  witlun  her 
own  peculiar  province — the  arrangement  of  ends  or    aims, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  the  arrangement  of  nature  ;  and,  as  a 
practical  faculty,  without  limiting  itself  to  the  latter,  it  is 
justified  in  extending  the  former,  and  vnth  it  our  own  exist- 
ence, beyond  the  boundaries  of  experience  and  life.      If  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  analogy  of  the  nature  of  hving  beings 
in  this  world,  in  the  consideration  of  which  reason  is  obUged 
to  accept  as  a  principle,  that  no  organ,  no  faculty,  no  appetite 
is  useless,  and  that  nothing  is  superfluous,  nothing  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  use,  nothing  unsuited  to  its  end ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  everjrthing  is  perfectly  conformed  to  its  destination 
in  Hfe, — we  shall  find  that  man,  who  alone  is  the  final  end  and 
aim  of  this  order,  is  still  the  only  animal  that  seems  to  be  ex- 
cepted from  it.     For  his  natural  gifts,  not  merely  as  regards 
the  talents  and  motives  that  may  incite  him  to  employ  them — 
but  especially  the  moral  law  in  him,  stretch  so  far  beyond  all 
mere  earthly  utiUty  and  advantage,  that  he  feels  himself  bound 
to  prize  the  mere  consciousness  of  probity,  apart  from  all  ad- 
vantageous consequences — even  the  shadowy  gift  of  posthu- 
mous fame — above  everything ;  and  he  is  conscious  of  an  in- 
ward call  to  constitute  himself,  by  his  conduct  in  this  world 
— ^without  regard  to  mere  sublunary  interests — ^the  citizen  of 
a  better.      Tfiiis  mighty,  irresistible  proof — accompanied  by 
an  ever-increasing  knowledge  of  the  conformability  to  a  pur- 
pose in  everything  we  see  around  us,  by  the  conviction  of 
the  boundless  immensity  of  creation,  by  the  consciousness  of 
a  certain  illimitableness  in  the  possible  extension  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  by  a  desire  commensurate  therewith — ^remains  to 
homanity,  even  after  the  theoretical  cognition  of  ourselves  has 
failed  to  establish  the  necessity  of  an  existence  after  death. 

Conclusion  of  the  Solution  of  the  Psychological  Paralogism. 

The  dialectical  illusion  in  rational  psychology  arises  from 
our  confounding  an  idea  of  reason  (of  a  pure  intelligence)  with 
the  conception — in  every  respect  undetermined — \)f  a  think* 
ing  being  in  general.  I  cogitate  myself  in  behalf  of  a  pos- 
sible experience,  at  the  same  time  making  abstraction  of  all 
actual  experience  -,  and  infer  therefrom  that  I  can  be  conscious 
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of  myself  apart  from  experience  and  its  empirical  conditions. 
I  consequently  confound  the  possible  abstraction  of  my  em- 
pirically determined  existence  with  the  supposed  conscious- 
ness of  a  possible  separate  existence  of  my  thinking  self ;  and 
I  believe  that  I  cognize  what  is  substantial  in  myself  as  a 
transcendental  subject,  when  I  have  nothing  more  in  thought 
than  the  unity  of  consciousness,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
determination  of  cognition. 

The  task  of  explaining  the  community  of  the  soul  with  the 
body  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  psychology  of  which  we 
are  here  speaking ;  because  it  proposes  to  prove  the  personality 
of  the  soul  apart  from  this  communion  (after  death),  and  is 
therefore  transcendent  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  al- 
though occupying  itself  with  an  object  of  experience, — only  in 
so  far,  however,  as  it  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  experience.  But 
a  sufficient  answer  may  be  found  to  the  question  in  our 
system.  The  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  execution  of  this 
task  consists,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  presupposed  heteroge- 
neity of  the  object  of  the  internal  sense  (the  soul)  and  tlie  ob- 
jects of  the  external  senses ;  inasmuch  as  the  formal  condition 
of  the  intuition  of  the  one  is  time,  and  of  that  of  the  other  space 
also.  But  if  we  consider  that  both  kinds  of  objects  do  not 
differ  internally,  but  only  in  so  far  as  the  one  appears  exter- 
nally to  the  other — consequently,  that  what  lies  at  the  basis 
of  phaenomena,  as  a  thing  in  itself^  may  not  be  heterogene- 
ous ;  this  difficulty  disappears.  There  then  remains  no  other 
difficulty  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  question — ^how  a  com- 
munity of  substances  is  possible ;  a  question  which  lies  out 
of  the  region  of  psychology,  and  which  the  reader,  after 
what  in  our  Analytic  has  been  said  of  primitive  forces  and  fa- 
culties, will  easily  judge  to  be  also  beyond  the  region  of  human 
cognition. 

Genebal  Remabc 

On  the  Transition  from  Rational  Psychology  to  Cosmology. 

The  proposition '' I  think,"  or,  ''I  exist  thinking,'*  ia  an 
empirical  prpposition.  But  such  a  proposition  must  be  based 
on  empirical  intuition,  and  the  object  cogitated  as  a  phaeno- 
menon ;  and  thus  our  theory  appears  to  maintain  that  the  sonl, 
even  in  thought,  is  merely  a  phsenomenon ;  and  in  this  way 
our  consciousness  itself,  in  fact^  abuts  upon  nothing. 
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Thonglit,  per  se,  is  merely  the  purely  spontaneouB  logical 
fanction  which  operates  to  connect  the  manifold  of  a  possible 
intuition ;    and  it  does  not  represent  the  subject  of  con- 
sciousness as  a  phsenomenon — for  this  reason  alone,  that  it  pays 
no  attention  to  the  question  whether  the  mode  of  intuiting  it 
is  sensuous  or  intellectual.    I  therefore  do  not  represent  myself 
in  thought  either  as  I  am,  or  as  I  appear  to  myself;  I  merely 
cogitate  myself  as  an  object  in  general,  of  the  mode  of  in- 
tuiting which  I  make  abstraction.     When  I  represent  myself 
as  the  subject  of  thought,  or  as  the  ground  of  thought,  these 
modes  of  representation  are  not  related  to  the  categories  of 
substance  or  of  cause ;  for  these  are  functions  of  thought  ap- 
'  plicable  only  to  our  sensuous  intuition.     The  application  of 
these  categories  to  the  Ego  would,  howerer,  be  necessary,  if  I 
wished  to  make  myself  an  object  of  knowledge.     But  I  wish 
to  be  conscious  of  myself  only  as  thinking  ;  in  what  mode  my 
Self  is  given  in  intuition,  T  do  not  consider,  and  it  may  be  that 
I,  who  think,  am  a  phaenomenon — although  not  in  so  far  as  I 
am  a  thinking  being ;  but  in  the  consciousness  of  myself  in 
mere  thought  I  am  a  being,  though  this  consciousness  does  not 
present  to  me  any  property  of  this  being  as  material  for  thought. 
But  the  proposition  "  I  think,"  in  so  far  as  it  declares,   "  / 
exist  thinking,"  is  not  the  mere  representation  of  a  logical 
ftinction.     It  determines  the  subject  (which  is  in  this  case  an 
object  also,)  in  relation  to  existence  j  and  it  cannot  be  given 
without  the  aid  of  the  internal  sense,  whose  intuition  presents 
to  us  an  object,  not  as  a  thing  in  itself,  but  always  as  a  phae- 
nomenon.     In  this  proposition  there  is  therefore  something 
more  to  be  found  than  the  mere  spontaneity  of  thought ; 
there  is  also  the  receptivity  of  intuition,  that  is,  my  thought 
of  myself  applied  to  the  empirical  intuition  of  myself.     Now, 
in  this  intuition  the  thinking  self  must  seek  the  conditions 
of  the  employment  of  its  logical  fauctions  as  categories  of 
substance,  cause,  and  so  forth ;  not  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  itself  as  an  object  in  itself  by  means  of 
the  representation  /,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  mode  of  its  existence,  that  is,  of  cognizing  itself  as  nou- 
menon.     But  this  is  impossible,  for  the  internal  empirical  in- 
tuition is  sensuous,  and  presents  us  with  nothing  but  phseno- 
menal  data,  which  do  not  assist  the  object  of  pure  conscious- 
ness in  its  attempt  to  cognize  itself  as  a  separate  existence, 
but  are  useful  only  as  contributions  to  experience. 


^ 
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But,  let  it  be  granted  that  we  could  discover,  not  in  experi- 
ence, but  in  certain  firmly-established  a  priori  laws  of  the  use 
of  pure  reason — ^laws  relating  to  our  existence,  authority  to 
consider  ourselves  as  legislating  ct  priori  in  relation  to  our  own 
existence  and  as  determining  this  existence ;  we  should,  on 
this  supposition,  find  ourselves  possessed  of  a  spontaneity,  by 
which  our  actual  existence  would  be  determinable,  without  the 
aid  of  the  conditions  of  empirical  intuition.  We  should  also 
become  aware,  that  in  the  consciousness  of  our  existence  there 
was  an  ^  priori  content,  which  would  serve  to  determine  our 
own  existence — an  existence  only  sensuously  determinable — 
relatively,  however,  to  a  certain  internal  facidty  in  relation  to 
*  an  intelligible  world. 

But  this  would  not  give  the  least  help  to  the  attempts  of 
rational  psychology.  For  this  wonderful  faculty,  which  the 
consciousness  of  the  moral  law  in  me  reveab,  would  present 
me  with  a  principle  of  the  determination  of  my  own  existence 
which  is  purely  intellectual, — but  by  what  predicates  ?  By  none 
other  than  those  which  are  given  in  sensuous  intuition.  Thus 
I  should  find  myself  in  the  same  position  in  rational  psycho- 
logy which  I  formerly  occupied,  that  is  to  say,  I  should  find 
myself  still  in  need  of  sensuous  intuitions,  in  order  to  give 
significance  to  my  conceptions  of  substance  and  cause,  by 
means  of  which  alone  I  can  possess  a  knowledge  of  myself: 
but  these  intuitions  can  never  raise  me  above  the  sphere  of  ex- 
perience. I  should  be  justified,  however,  in  applying  these 
conceptions,  in  regard  to  their  practical  use,  which  is  always 
directed  to  objects  of  experience — in  conformity  with  their 
analogical  significance  when  employed  theoretically — ^to  freedom 
and  its  subject.*  At  the  same  time,  I  should  understand  by 
them  merely  the  logical  functions  of  subject  and  predicate,  of 
principle  and  consequence,  in  conformity  with  which  all  actions 
are  so  determined,  that  they  are  capable  of  being  explained 
along  with  the  laws  of  nature,  conformably  to  the  categories  of 
substance  and  cause,  although  they  originate  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent principle.  We  have  made  these  observations  for  the 
pmrpose  of  guarding  against  misunderstanding,  to  which  the 
doctrine  of  our  intuition  of  self  as  a  pheenomenon  is  exposed. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  perceive  their  utility  in  the  sequeL 
*  The  Ego.— TV. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL  DIALECTIC. 
BOOK  II. 
Chap.  II. — The  Antinomy  of  Pure  Reason, 
We  showed  in  the  introduction  to  this  part  of  our  work, 
that  all  transcendental  illusion  of  pure  reason  arose  from 
dialectical  arguments,  the  schema  of  which  logic  gives  us  in 
its  three  formal  species  of  syllogisms — ^just  as  the  categories 
find  their  logical  schema  in  the  four  functions  of  all  judg- 
ments. The  first  kind  of  these  sophistical  arguments  related 
to  the  unconditioned  unity  of  the  subjective  conditions  of  all 
representations  in  general  (of  the  subject  or  soul),  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  categorical  syllogisms,  the  major  of  which, 
as  the  principle,  enounces  the  relation  of  a  predicate  to  a  sub- 
ject. The  second  kind  of  dialectical  argument  will  therefore 
be  concerned,  following  the  analogy  with  hypothetical  syllo- 
gisms, with  the  unconditioned  unity  of  the  objective  conditions 
in  the  phsenomenon ;  and,  in  this  way,  the  theme  of  the  third 
kind  to  be  treated  of  in  the  following  chapter,  will  be  the  un- 
conditioned unity  of  the  objective  conditions  of  the  possibility 
of  objects  in  general. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  transcendental  paralo- 
gism produced  in  the  mind  only  a  one-sided  illusion,  in  re- 
gard to  the  idea  of  the  subject  of  our  thought ;  and  the 
conceptions  of  reason  gave  no  ground  to  maintain  the  contrary 
proposition.  The  advantage  is  completely  on  the  side  of  Pneu  - 
matism  ;  although  this  theory  itself  passes  into  nought,  in  the 
crucible  of  pure  reason. 

Very  different  is  the  case,  when  we  apply  reason  to  the  ob- 
jective synthesis  of  pheenomena.  Here,  certainly,  reason  es- 
tablishes, with  much  plausibility,  its  principle  of  unconditioned 
unity ;  but  it  very  soon  falls  into  such  contradictions,  that  it  is 
compelled,  in  relation  to  cosmology,  to  renounce  its  pretensions. 
For  here  a  new  phsenomenon  of  human  reason  meets  us, — 
a  perfectly  natural  antithetic,  which  does  not  require  to  be 
Bought  for  by  subtle  sophistry,  but  into  which  reason  of  it- 
self unavoidably  falls.  It  is  thereby  preserved,  to  be  sure, 
from  the  slumber  of  a  fancied  conviction — which  a  merely 
one-sided  illusion  produces  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  com- 
pelled^  either,  on  the  one  hand,  to  abandon  itself  to  a  despair- 
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ing  scepticism,  or,  on  the  other,  to  assume  a  dogmatical  confi- 
dence and  obstinate  persistence  in  certain  assertions,  without 
granting  a  fair  hearing  to  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
Either  is  the  death  of  a  sound  philosophy,  although  the  former 
might  perhaps  deserve  the  title  of  the  Euthanasia  of  pure 
reason. 

Before  entering  this  region  of  discord  and  confusion,  which 
the  conflict  of  the  laws  of  pure  reason  (antinomy)  produces, 
we  shall  present  the  reader  with  some  considerations,  in  ex- 
planation and  justiO  cation  of  the  method  we  intend  to  follow 
in  our  treatment  of  this  subject.  I  term  all  transcendental 
ideas,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  absolute  totality  in  the 
synthesis  of  phaenomena,  cosmical  conceptions  ;  partly  on  ac- 
count of  this  unconditioned  totality,  on  which  the  conception 
of  the  world-whole  is  based — a  conception  which  is  itself  an 
idea, — ^partly  because  they  relate  solely  to  the  synthesis  of 
phaenomena — ^the  empirical  synthesis ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  absolute  totality  in  the  synthesis  of  the  conditions  of  all 
possible  things  gives  rise  to  an  ideal  of  pure  reason,  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  cosmical  conception,  although  it  stands 
in  relation  with  it.  Hence,  as  the  paiulogisms  of  pure  reason 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  dialectical  psychology,  the  antinomy 
of  pure  reason  will  present  us  with  the  transcendental  princi- 
ples of  a  pretended  pure  (rational)  cosmology, — ^not,  how- 
ever, to  declare  it  valid  and  to  appropriate  it,  but — ^as  the 
very  term  of  a  conflict  of  reason  sufficiently  indicates,  to  pre- 
sent it  as  an  idea  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  phsenomena 
and  experience. 

The  Antinomy  of  pure  bbason. 

SECTION  FIRST. 

System  of  Cosmologiccd  Ideas. 

That  we  may  be  able  to  enumerate  with  systematic  preci- 
sion these  ideas  according  to  a  principle,  we  must  remark,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  is  from  the  understanding  alone  that 
pure  and  transcendental  conceptions  take  their  origin  ;  that 
the  reason  does  not  properly  give  birth  to  any  conception,  but 
only  frees  the  conception  of  the  understanding  from  the  un- 
avoidable limitation  of  a  possible  experience,  and  thus  endea* 
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TOUTS  to  raise  it  aboye  tbe  empirical,  though  it  mnst  still  be 
in  connection  with  it.  This  happens  from  the  fact,  that  for  a 
given  conditioned,  reason  demands  absolute  totality  on  the  side 
of  the  conditions  (to  which  the  understanding  submits  all 
phsenomena),  and  thus  makes  of  the  category  a  transcendental 
idea.  This  it  does  that  it  may  be  able  to  give  absolute  complete- 
ness to  the  empirical  synthesis,  by  continuing  it  to  the  uncon- 
ditioned (which  is  not  to  be  found  inexperience,  but  only  in  the 
idea).  Reason  requires  this  according  to  the  principle,  1/  the 
eonditumed  is  given,  the  whole  of  the  conditions,  and  consequent' 
Iff  the  absolutely  unconditioned,  is  also  given,  whereby  alone  the 
former  was  possible*  First,  then,  the  transcendental  ideas  are 
properly  nothing  but  categories  elevated  to  the  unconditioned ; 
and  they  may  be  arranged  in  a  table  according  to  the  titles  of 
the  latter.  But,  secondly,  all  the  categories  are  not  available 
for  this  purpose,  but  only  those  in  which  the  synthesis  con- 
stitutes a  series — of  conditions  subordinated  to,  not  co-ordi- 
nated with,  each  other.  Absolute  totality  is  required  of 
reason  only  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  ascending  series  of 
the  conditions  of  a  conditioned;  not,  consequently,  when 
the  question  relates  to  the  descending  series  of  consequences, 
or  to  the  aggregate  of  the  co-ordinated  conditions  of  these 
consequences.  For,  in  relation  to  a  given  conditioned,  con- 
ditions are  pre-supposed  and  considered  to  be  given  along  with 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  consequences  do  not  render 
possible  their  conditions^  but  rather  pre-suppose  them, — in 
the  consideration  of  the  procession  of  consequences  (or  in  the 
descent  from  the  given  condition  to  the  conditioned),  we  may 
be  quite  unconcerned  whether  the  series  ceases  or  not ;  and 
their  totality  is  not  a  necessary  demand  of  reason. 

Thus  we  cogitate — and  necessarily— a  given  time  completely 
elapsed  up  to  a  given  moment,  although  that  time  is  not 
determinable  by  us.  But  as  regards  time  future,  which  is 
not  the  condition  of  arriving  at  the  present,  in  order  to  con- 
ceive it ;  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  we  consider  future 
time  aa  ceasing  at  some  point,  or  as  prolonging  itself  to 
infinity.  Take,  for  example,  the  aeries  m,  n,  o,m  which  n  is 
given  as  conditioned  in  relation  to  m,  but  at  the  same  time  as 
Uie  condition  of  o,  and  let  the  series  proceed  upwards  from 
the  conditioned  n  to  m  {I,  k,  i,  &c.)>  and  also  downwards  irom 
the  condition  » to  the  conditioned  o  (j^,  q,  r,  &c.),— I  must 
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pre-suppose  the  former  aeries,  to  be  able  to  consider  n  as 
giyen,  and  n  is  according  to  reason  (the  totality  of  conditions) 
possible  only  by  means  of  that  series.  But  its  possibility  does 
not  rest  on  the  following  series  o,p,  q,  r,  which  for  this  reason 
cannot  be  regarded  as  given,  but  only  aJB  capable  of  being 
given  (dabilis). 

I  shall  term  the  synthesis  of  the  series  on  the  side  of  the 
conditions — from  that  nearest  to  the  given  phsenomenon  up 
to  the  more  remote — regressive  ;  that  which  proceeds  on  the 
side  of  the  conditioned,  from  the  immediate  consequence  to 
the  more  remote,  I  shall  call  the  progressive  synthesis.  The 
former  proceeds  in  antecedentia,  the  latter  tn  consequentia. 
The  oosmological  ideas  are  therefore  occupied  with  the  totality 
of  the  regressive  synthesis,  and  proceed  in  antecedentia^  not 
in  consequentia.  When  the  latter  takes  place,  it  is  an  arbi- 
trary and  not  a  necessary  problem  of  pure  reason ;  for  we  re- 
quire, for  the  complete  understanding  of  what  is  given  in  a 
phaenomenon,  not  the  consequences  which  succeed  but  the 
grounds  or  principles  which  precede. 

In  order  to  construct  the  table  of  ideas  in  correspondence 
with  the  table  of  categories,  we  take  first  the  two  primitiTe 
quanta  of  all  our  intuition,  time  and  space.  Time  is  in  itaelf 
a  series  (and  the  formal  condition  of  all  series),  and  hence,  in 
relation  to  a  given  present,  we  must  distinguish  d  priori  in  it  the 
antecedentia  as  conditions  (time  past)  from  the  consequentia 
(time  future).  Consequendy,  the  transcendental  idea  of  the 
absolute  totality  of  the  series  of  the  conditions  of  a  given 
conditioned,  relates  merely  to  all  past  time.  According  to  the 
idea  of  reason,  the  whole  past  time,  as  the  condition  of  the 
given  moment,  is  necessarily  cogitated  as  given.  But  as  regards 
space,  there  exists  in  it  no  distinction  between  progressus  and 
regressus  ;  for  it  is  an  aggregate  and  not  a  series — ks  parts  ex- 
isting together  at  the  same  time.  I  can  consider  a  given  point 
of  time  in  relation  to  past  time  only  as  conditioned,  becanae 
this  given  moment  comes  into  existence  only  through  the  past 
time — or  rather  through  the  passing  of  the  preceding  time. 
But  as  the  parts  of  space  are  not  subordinated,  but  co-ordi- 
nated to  each  other,  one  part  cannot  be  the  condition  of  the 
possibili^  of  the  other ;  and  space  is  not  in  itself,  hke  time,  a 
series,  ^ut  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  parts  of  space — (Uie 
syntheses  whereby  weapprehend  space) — ^is  nevertheless  succes* 
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«ive ;  ittakes  place,  therefore,  in  time,and  contains  a  senes.  And 
as  in  this  series  of  aggregated  spaces  (for  example,  the  feet  in  a 
rood),  beginning  with  a  given  portion  of  space,  those  which  con- 
tiniie  to  be  annexed  form  the  condition  of  the  limits  of  the  for- 
mer,— ^the  measurement  of  a  space  must  also  be  regarded  as  a 
spthesis  of  the  series  of  the  conditions  of  a  given  conditioned. 
It  differs,  however,  in  this  respect  from  that  of  time,  that  the 
side  of  the  conditioned  is  not  in  itself  distinguishable  from 
the  side  of  the  condition ;  and,  consequently,  regresms  and 
progreuus  in  space  seem  to  be  identical.  But,  inasmuch  as 
one  part  of  space  b  not  given,  but  only  limited,  by  and 
through  another,  we  must  also  consider  every  limited  space  as 
conditioned,  in  so  far  as  it  pre-supposes  some  other  space  as 
the  condition  of  its  limitation,  and  so  on.  As  regards  limita- 
tion, therefore,  our  procedure  in  space  is  also  a  regresms,  and 
the  transcendental  idea  of  the  absolute  totality  of  the  syn- 
thesis in  a  series  of  conditions  applies  to  space  also ;  and  I  am 
entitled  to  demand  the  absolute  totality  of  the  phaenomenal 
synthesis  in  space  as  well  as  in  time.  Whether  my  demand  can 
be  satbfied,  is  a  question  to  be  answered  in  the  sequel. 

Secondly,  the  real  in  space — that  is,  matter,  is  conditioned. 
Its  intemid  conditions  are  its  parts,  and  the  parts  of  parts  its 
remote  conditions  ;  so  that  in  this  case  we  find  a  regressive 
synthesis,  the  absolute  totality  of  which  is  a  demand  of  reason. 
But  this  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  a  complete 
division  of  parts,  whereby  the  real  in  matter  becomes  either 
nothing  or  that  which  is  not  matter,  that  is  to  say,  the  simple.* 
Cktnsequently  we  find  here  also  a  series  of  conditions  and  a 
progress  to  the  unconditioned. 

Thirdly,  as  regards  the  categories  of  a  real  relation  between 
phaenomena,  the  category  of  substance  and  its  accidents  is  not 
suitable  for  the  formation  of  a  transcendental  idea ;   that  is 
to  say,  reason  has  no  ground,  in  regard  to  it,  to  proceed  re- 
gressively  with  conditions.     For  accidents  (in  so  far  as  they 
inhere  in  a  substance)  are  co-ordinated  with  each  other,  and 
do  not  constitute  a  series.      And,  in  relation  to  substance, 
they  are' not  properly  subordinated  to  it,  but  are  the  mode  of* 
existence  of  the  substance  itself.     The  conception  of  the  sub- 
stantial  might  nevertheless  seem  to  be  an  idea  of  the  trans- 
cendental reason.     Bat,  as  this  signifies  nothing  more  than  the 
conception  of  an  object  in  general,  which  subsists  in  so  far  as 
*  Das  Einfache. 

s  2 
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we  cogitate  in  it  merely  a  transcendeDtal  subject  without  any 
predicates ;  and  as  the  question  here  is  of  an  unconditioned  in 
the  series  of  phsenomena, — it  is  clear  that  the  substantial  can 
form  no  member  thereof.  The  same  holds  good  of  sub* 
stances  in  community,  which  are  mere  aggregates,  and  do 
not  form  a  series.  For  they  are  not  subordinated  to  each 
other  as  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  each  other ;  which, 
however,  may  be  affirmed  of  spaces,  the  limits  of  which  are 
never  determined  in  themselves,  but  always  by  some  other 
space.  It  is,  therefore,  only  in  the  category  of  causality, 
that  we  can  find  a  series  of  causes  to  a  given  effect,  and^ 
in  which  we  ascend  from  the  latter,  as  the  conditioned,  to 
the  former  as  the  conditions,  and  thus  answer  the  question  of 
reason. 

Fourthly,  the  conceptions  of  the  passible,  the  actual,  and 
the  necessary  do  not  conduct  us  to  any  series, — excepting  only 
in  so  far  as  the  contingent  in  existence  must  always  be  re- 
garded as  conditioned,  and  as  indicating,  according  to  a  law  of 
the  understanding,  a  condition,  under  which  it  is  necessary  to 
rise  to  a  higher,  till  in  the  totdity  of  the  series,  reason  arrives 
at  unconditioned  necessity. 

There  are,  accordingly,  only  four  cosmological  ideas,  cor* 
responding  with  the  four  titles  of  the  categories.  For  we 
can  select  only  such  as  necessarily  furnish  us  with  a  aeries  in 
the  synthesis  of  the  manifold.. 

1. 

The  absolute  Completeness 

of  the 

CoMPOSiTioir 

of  the  given  totality  of  all  phenomena, 

2.  3. 

The  absolute  Completeness        The  absolute  Completeness 

of  the  of  the 

DiTisioN  OniGiNATioir 

of  a  given  totality  of  a  ph€enomenon, 

in  a  phenomenon, 

4. 

The  absolute  Completeness 

of  the  Depbndekcb  of  the  Existence 

of  what  is  changeable  in  a  phenomenon. 

We  must  here  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  idea  of 
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absolute  totality  relates  to  nothing  but  the  exposition  of  pha- 
nomena^  and  therefore  not  to  the  pure  conception  of  a  totality 
of  things.  Phsenomena  are  here,  therefore,  regarded  as  given, 
and  reason  requires  the  absolute  completeness  of  the  condi- 
tions of  their  possibility,  in  so  far  as  these  conditions  constitute 
a  series, — consequently  an  absolutely  (that  is,  in  every  respect) 
complete  synthesis,  whereby  a  phsenomenon  can  be  explained 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  understanding. 

Secondly,  it  is  properly  the  unconditioned  alone,  that 
reason  seeks  in  this  senally  and  regressively  conducted  syn- 
thesis of  conditions.  It  wishes,  to  speak  in  another  way,  to 
attain  to  completeness  in  the  series  of  premisses,'  so  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  presuppose  others.  This  uncondi- 
tioned is  always  contained  in  the  absolute  totality  of  the  series^ 
when  we  endeavour  to  form  a  representation  of  it  in  thought. 
But  this  absolutely  complete  synthesis  is  itself  but  an  idea  ; 
for  it  is  impossible,  at  least  beforehand,  to  know  whether  any 
such  synthesis  is  possible  in  the  case  of  phsenomena.  When 
we  represent  all  existence  in  thought  by  means  of  pure  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding,  without  any  conditions  of  sensuous 
intuition,  we  may  say  with  justice  that  for  a  given  conditioned 
the  whole  series  of  conditions  subordinated  to  each  other  is 
also  given ;  for  the  former  is  only  given  through  the  latter. 
But  we  find  in  the  case  of  phsenomena  a  particular  limitation 
of  the  mode  in  which  conditions  are  given,  that  is,  through 
the  successive  synthesis  of  the  manifold  of  intuition,  which 
must  be  complete  in  the  regress.  Now  whether  this  com- 
pleteness is  sensuously  possible,  is  a  problem.  But  the  idea 
of  it  lies  in  the  reason — be  it  possible  or  impossible  to  con- 
nect with  the  idea  adequate  empirical  conceptions.  There- 
fore,  as  in  the  absolute  totality  of  the  regressive  synthesis 
of  the  manifold  in  a  phsenomenon  (following  the  guidance  of 
the  categories,  which  represent  it  as  a  series  of  conditions  to 
a  given  conditioned)  the  unconditioned  is  necessarily  contained 
— it  being  still  left  unascertained  whether  and  how  this  totality 
exists  ;  reason  sets  out  from  the  idea  of  totality,  although  its 
proper  and  final  aim  is  the  unconditioned — of  the  whole  series, 
or  of  a  part  thereof. 

This  unconditioned  may  be  cogitated — either  as  existing 
only  in  the  entire  series,  all  the  members  of  which  therefore 
vould  be  without  exception  conditioned  and  only  the  totality 
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absolutely  unconditioned, — and  in  this  case  the  regretaMs  is 
called  infinite  ;  or  the  absolutely  unconditioned  is  only  a  part 
of  the  series,  to  which  the  other  members  are  subordinated, 
but  which  is  not  itself  submitted  tp  any  other  condition.''^  In 
the  former  case  the  series  is  a  parte  priori  unlimited  (withont 
beginning),  that  is,  infinite,  and  nevertheless  completely  giyen. 
But  the  regress  in  it  is  never  compltsted,  and  can  only  be 
called  potentially  infinite.  In  the  second  case  there  exists  a 
first  in  the  series.  This  first  is  called,  in  relation  to  past  time, 
the  beginning  of  the  world;  in  relation  to  space,  the  limit  of 
the  world  :  in  relation  to  the  parts  of  a  given  limited  whole, 
the  simple  ;  in  relation  to  causes,  absolute  spontaneity  (liberty) ; 
and  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  changeable  things,  absolute 
physical  necessity. 

We  possess  two  expressions,  world  and  nature,  which  are 
generally  interchanged.  The  first  denotes  the  mathematical 
total  of  all  phsenomena  and  the  totality  of  their  synthesis — 
in  its  progress  by  means  of  composition,  as  well  as  by  division. 
And  the  world  is  termed  nature,t  when  it  is  regarded  as 
a  dynamical  whole — when  our  attention  is  not  directed  to  the 
aggregation  in  space  and  time,  for  the  purpose  of  cogitating  it 
as  a  quantity,  but  to  the  unity  in  the  existence  of  phsenomena. 
In  this  case  the  condition  of  that  which  happens  is  called  a 
cause ;  the  unconditioned  causality  of  the  cause  in  a  phseno- 
menon  is  termed  liberty ;  the  conditioned  cause  is  called  in  a 
more  limited  sense  a  natural  cause.  The  conditioned  in  ex- 
istence is  termed  contingent,  and  the  unconditioned  necessary. 

*  The  absolute  totality  of  the  series  of  conditions  to  a  given  condi- 
tioned is  always  uncotiditioned :  because  beyond  it  there  exist  no  other 
conditions,  on  which  it  might  depend.  But  the  absolute  totality  of  auch 
a  series  is  only  an  idea,  or  rather  a  problematical  conception,  the  possibi- 
lity of  which  must  be  investigated — particularly  in  relation  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  unconditioned,  as  the  transcendental  idea  which  is  the  real 
subject  of  inquiry,  may  be  contained  therein. 

t  Nature,  understood  adJeetipS  (formaUter),  signifies  the  complex  of 
the  determinations  of  a  thing,  connected  according  to  an  internal  princi- 
ple of  causality.  On  the  other  hand,  we  understand  by  nature,  ntistmUiwe 
(materiaUter),  the  sum-total  of  phenomena,  in  so  far  as  they,  by  virtue 
of  an  internal  principle  of  causality,  are  connected  with  each  other 
throughout.  In  the  former  sense  we  speak  of  the  nature  of  liquid  matter, 
of  fire,  &c.,  and  employ  the  word  only  adjecth^;  while,  if  speaking  of 
the  objects  of  nature,  we  have  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  a  aabsiating 
whole. 
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The  unconditioned  necessity  of  phsenomena  may  be  called 
naivral  necessity. 

The  ideas  which  we  are  at  present  engaged  in  discussing 
I  have  called  cosmological  ideas  ;  partly  because  by  the  term 
world  is  understood  the  entire  content  of  all  phsenomena,  and 
our  ideas  are  directed  solely  to  the  unconditioned   among 
phsenomena ;  partly  also,  because  world,  in  the  transcendentid 
sense,  signifies  the  absolute  totality  of  the  content  of  existing 
things,  and  we  are  directing  our  attention  only  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  83rnthesis — although,  properly,  only  in  re- 
gression.    In  regard  to  the  fact  that  these  ideas  are  all  tran- 
scendent, and,  although  they  do  not  transcend  phsenomena  as 
regards  their  mode,  but  are  concerned  solely  with  the  world  of 
sense  (and  not  with  noumena),  neyertheless  carry  their  syn- 
thesis to  a  degree  far  above  all  possible  experience, — ^it  still 
seems  to  me  that  we  can,  with   perfect  propriety,  desig- 
nate them  eosmieal  cmeeptians.    As  regards  the  distinction 
between  the  mathematically  and  the  dynamically  unconditioned 
which  is  the  aim  of  the  regression  of  the  synthesis,  I  should 
call  the  two  former,  in  a  more  limited  signification,  eosmieal 
conceptions,  the  remaining  two  trafiscendent  physical  concept 
tiana.     This  distinction  does  not  at  present  seem  to  be  of  par- 
ticular importance,  but  we  shall  afterwards  find  it  to  be  of 
some  yalue. 

ANTINOMY  OP  PURE  REASON. 

Sjection  SXCOITD. 

Antithetic  of  Pure  Reason. 

Thettc  is  the  term  applied  to  every  collection  of  dogmatical 
propositions.  By  antithetic  I  do  not  understand  dogmatical 
assertions  of  the  opposite,  but  the  self-contradiction  of  seem- 
ingly dogmatical  cognitions  {thesis  cum  antithesi),  in  none  of 
which  we  can  discover  any  decided  superiority.  Antithetic 
is  not  therefore  occupied  with  one-sided  statements,  but  is 
engaged  in  considering  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  general 
cognitions  of  reason,  and  its  causes.  Transcendental  antithetic 
is  an  investigation  into  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason,  its  causes 
and  result.  If  we  employ  our  reason  not  merely  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  the  understanding  to  objects  of  ex- 
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perienoe,  but  venture  with  it  beyond  these  boundaries*  there 
arise  certain  sophistical  propositions  or  theorems.  These 
assertions  have  the  following  peculiarities:  They  can  find 
neither  confirmation  nor  confutation  in  experience  ;  and  each 
u  in  itself  not  only  self-consistent,  but  possesses  conditions 
of  its  necessity  in  the  very  nature  of  reason— only  that,  un- 
luckily, there  exist  just  as  valid  and  necessary  grounds  for 
maintaining  the  contrary  proposition. 

The  questions  which  naturally  arise  in  the  consideration  of 
this  dialectic  of  pure  reason,  are  therefore :  1st.  In  what  pro- 
positions is  pure  reason  unavoidably  subject  to  an  antinomy  7 
2nd.  What  are  the  causes  of  this  antinomy  ?  3rd.  Whether 
and  in  what  way  can  reason  free  itself  from  this  self-contra- 
diction ? 

A  dialectical  proposition  or  theorem  of  pure  reason,  must, 
according  to  what  has  been  said,  be  distinguishable  from  all 
sophistical  propositions,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  answer  to 
an  arbitrary  question,  which  may  be  raised  at  the  mere  pleasure 
of  any  person,  but  to  one  which  human  reason  must  neces- 
sarily encounter  in  its  progress.  In  the  second  pkce,  a  dia- 
lectical proposition,  with  its  opposite,  does  not  carry  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  merely  artificial  illusion,  which  disappears  as 
soon  as  it  is  investigated,  but  a  natural  and  unavoidable  illusion, 
which,  even  when  we  are  no  longer  deceived  by  it,  continues 
to  mock  us,  and,  although  rendered  hamdess.  can  never  be 
completely  removed. 

This  dialectical  doctrine  will  not  relate  to  the  unity  of  under- 
standing in  empirical  conceptions,  but  to  the  unity  of  reason 
in  pure  ideas.  The  conditions  of  this  doctrine  are — ^inasmuch 
as  it  must,  as  a  synthesis  according  to  rules,  be  conformable 
to  the  understanding,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  absolute 
unity  of  the  synthesis,  to  the  reason — that,  if  it  is  adequate 
to  the  unity  of  reason,  it  is  too  great  for  the  understanding,  if 
according  with  the  understanding,  it  is  too  small  for  the  reason. 
Hence  arises  a  mutual  opposition,  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
do  what  we  will. 

These  sophistical  assertions  of  dialectic  open,  as  it  were,  a 
battle-field,  where  that  side  obtains  the  victory  which  has  been 
permitted  to  make  the  attack,  and  he  is  compelled  to  yield 
who  has  been  unfortunately  obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 
And  hence^  champions  of  ability,  whether  on  the  right  or  on 
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the  wrong  side,  are  certain  to  carry  away  the  crown  of  rictory, 
if  they  only  take  care  to  hare  the  right  to  make  the  last 
attack,  and  are  not  obliged  to  sustain  another  onset  from 
their  opponent.  We  can  easily  belieye  that  this  arena  has 
been  often  trampled  by  the  feet  of  combatants,  that  many 
Tictories  have  been  obtained  on  both  sides,  but  that  the  last 
yictory,  decisiye  of  the  affair  between  the  contending  parties, 
was  won  by  him  who  fought  for  the  right,  only  if  his  adrer« 
sary  was  forbidden  to  continue  the  tourney.  As  impartial 
umpires,  we  must  lay  aside  entirely  the  consideration  whether 
the  combatants  are  fighting  for  the  right  or  for  the  wrong  side, 
for  the  true  or  for  the  false,  and  allow  the  combat  to  be  first 
decided.  Perhaps,  after  they  haye  wearied  more  than  injured 
each  other,  they  will  discoyer  the  nothingness  of  their  cause  of 
quarrel,  and  part  good  friends. 

This  method  of  watching,  or  rather  of  originating,  a  con- 
flict of  assertions,  not  for  the  purpose  of  finally  deciding  in 
fayour  of  either  side,  but  to  discoyer  whether  the  object  of 
the  struggle  is  not  a  mere  illusion,  which  each  striyes  in  yain 
to  reach,  but  which  would  be  no  gain  even  when  reached, — 
this  procedure,  I  say,  may  be  termed  the  sceptical  method. 
It  is  thoroughly  distinct  from  scepticism — the  principle  of  a 
technical  and  scientific  ignorance,  which  undermines  the  foun- 
dations of  all  knowledge,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  destroy  our 
belief  and  confidence  therein.  For  the  sceptical  method  aims 
at  certainty,  by  endeayouring  to  discover  in  a  conflict  of  this 
kind,  conducted  honestly  and  intelligently  on  both  sides, 
the  point  of  misunderstanding ;  just  as  wise  legislators  derive, 
firom  the  embarrassment  of  judges  in  lawsuits,  information  in 
regard  to  the  defectiye  and  ill-defined  parts  of  their  statutes. 
The  antinomy  which  reveals  itself  in  the  application  of  laws, 
is  for  our  limited  wisdom  the  best  criterion  of  legislation.  For 
the  attention  of  reason,  which  in  abstract  speculation  does  not 
easily  become  conscious  of  its  errors,  is  thus  roused  to  the 
momenta  in  the  determination  of  its  principles. 

But  this  sceptical  method  is  essentially  peculiar  to  trans- 
cendental philosophy,  and  can  perhaps  be  dispensed  with 
in  eyery  other  field  of  inyestigation.  In  mathematics  its 
use  would  be  absurd ;  because  in  it  no  false  assertions  can 
long  remain  hidden,  inasmuch  as  its  demonstrations  .must 
always  proceed  under  the  guidance  of  pure  intuition,  and 
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by  meiuis  of  an  always  evident  synthesia.  In  experimental 
philosophy  doubt  and  delay  may  be  very  useful ;  but  no 
misunderstanding  is  possible,  which  cannot  be  easily  re- 
moyed;  and  in  experience  means  of  solving  the  difficulty 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  dissension  must  at  last  be  foun^ 
whether  sooner  or  later.  Moral  philosophy  can  fdways  exhibit 
its  principles,  wi{h  their  practical  consequences,  tit  eonereto — 
at  least  in  possible  experiences,  and  thus  escape  the  mistakes 
and  ambiguities  of  abstraction.  But  transcendental  pro- 
positions, which  lay  claim  to  insight  beyond  the  region  of 
possible  experience,  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  exhibit  their 
abstract  synthesis  in  any  h  priori  intuition,  nor,  on  the  other, 
expose  a  lurking  error  by  the  help  of  experience.  Transcen- 
dental reason,  therefore,  presents  us  with  no  other  criterion, 
than  that  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  such  assertions,  and  for 
this  purpose  to  permit  a  free  and  unrestrained  conflict  be- 
tween them.     And  this  we  now  proceed  to  arrange.* 

THE  ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 


FIBST  CONFLICT  07  THE  TBAKSCSITDSITTAL  IDEAS. 


Thesis, 
The  world  has  a  beginning 
in  time,  and  is  also  limited  in 
regard  to  space. 

PfiOOP. 

Granted,  that  the  world  has 
no  beginning  in  time ;  up  to 
every  given  moment  of  time, 
an  eternity  must  have  elapsed, 
and  therewith  passed  away  an 
infinite  series  of  successive 
conditions  or  states  of  things 
in  the  world.  Now  the  infi- 
nity of  a  series  consists  in  the 
fact,  that  it  never  can  be  com- 
pleted by  means  of  a  succes- 

*  The  antinomies  stand  in  the  order  of  the  four  transcendental  ideas 
above  detailed. 


Antithesis, 

The  world  has  no  beginnings 
and  no  limits  in  space,  but  is, 
in  relation  both  to  time  and 
space,  infinite. 

Peoof. 

For  let  it  be  granted,  that 
it  has  a  beginning.  A  begin- 
ning is  an  existence  which  ia 
preceded  by  a  time  in  which, 
the  thing  does  not  exist.  On 
the  above  supposition,  it  follows 
that  there  must  have  been  a 
time  in  which  the  world  did 
not  exist,  that  is,  a  void  time* 
But  in  a  void  time  the  origina* 
tion  of  a  thing  is  impossible ; 
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Thesis. 
me  synthesia.  It  follows 
that  an  iniiuite  series  already 
elapsed  is  impossible,  and 
that  consequently  a  begin- 
ning of  the  world  is  a  ne- 
cessary condition  of  its  exist- 
ence. And  this  was  the  first 
thing  to  be  proved. 

As  regards  the  second,  let  ns 
take  the  opposite  for  granted. 
In  this  case,  the  world  must 
be  an  infinite  given  total  of 
coexistent  things.  Now  we 
cannot  cogitate  the  dimensions 
of  a  quantity,  which  is  not 
given  within  certain  limits  of 
an  intuition,*  in  any  other  way 
thanbymeans  of  the  synthesisf 
of  its  parts,  and  the  total  of 
such  a  quantity  only  by  means 
of  a  completed  synthesis,  or 
the  repeated  addition  of  unity 
to  itself.  Accordingly,  to 
cogitate  the  world,  which  fills 

*  We  may  consider  an  undeter- 
mined quantity  as  a  whole,  when  it 
is  enclosed  within  limits,  although 
we  cannot  construct  or  ascertain  its 
totality  by  measurement,  that  is,  by 
the  successive  synthesis  of  its  |>arts. 
For  its  limits  of  themselves  deter- 
mine its  completeness  as  a  whole. 

t  What  is  meant  by  tueceuhe 
synthesU  must  be  tolerably  plain.  If 
I  am  required  to  form  some  notion 
of  a  piece  of  land,  I  may  assume 
an  arbitrary  standard, — a  mile,  or 
an  acre, — and  by  the  successive  ad- 
dition of  mile  to  mile  or  acre  to  acre 
till  the  proper  number  is  reached, 
construct  for  myself  a  notion  of  the 
size  of  the  land. — Tr, 


Antithesis. 
because  no  part  of  any  such 
time  contains  a  distinctive  oon« 
dition  of  being,  in  preference 
to  that  of  non-being  (whether 
the  supposed  thing  origmate  of 
itself,  or  by  means  of  some 
other  cause;.  Consequently, 
many  series  of  things  may  have 
a  beginning  in  the  world,  but 
the  world  itself  cannot  have  a 
beginning,  and  is,  therefore,  in 
relation  to  past  time,  infinite. 
As  regards  the  second  state- 
ment, let  us  first  take  the  op- 
posite for  granted  —  that  the 
world  is  finite  and  limited  in 
space ;  it  follows  that  it  must 
exist  in  a  void  space,  which  is 
not  limited.  We  should  there- 
fore meet  not  only  with  a  re- 
lation of  things  in  space,  but 
also  a  relation  of  things  to 
space.  Now,  as  the  world  is 
an  absolute  whole,  out  of  and 
beyond  which  no  object  of  in- 
tuition, and  consequently  no 
correlate  to  whicn  can  be 
discovered,  this  relation  of  the 
world  to  a  void  space  is  merely 
a  relation  to  no  object.  But 
such  a  relation,  and  conse- 
quently the  limitation  of  the 
world  by  void  space,  is  nothing. 
Consequently,  the  world,  as 
regards  space,  is  not  limited, 
that  is,  it  is  infinite  in  regard 
to  extension.* 

*  Space  is  merely  the  form  of  ex- 
temal  intuition  (formal  intuition), 
and  not  a  real  object  which  can  be 
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Thesis, 
all  spaces,  as  a  whole,  the  suc- 
cessive synthesis  of  the  parts 
of  an  infinite  world  must  be 
looked  upon  as  completed,  that 
is  to  say,  an  infinite  time  must 
be  regarded  as  having  elapsed 
in  the  enumeration  of  all  co« 
existing  things ;  which  is  im- 
possible. For  this  reason  an 
mfinite  aggregate  of  actual 
things  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  given  whole,  consequently, 
not  as  a  contemporaneously 
given  whole.  The  world  is  con- 
sequently, as  regards  extension 
in  space,  not  infinite,  but  en- 
closed in  limits.  And  this  was 
the  second  thing  to  be  proved. 


Antithesis, 
externally  perceived.  Space,  priw 
to  all  things  which  determine  it  (fill  w 
limit  it),  or,  rather,  which  present  an 
empirical  intuition  oonformable  to  it, 
is,  under  the  title  of  absolate  space, 
nothing  but  the  mere  possibility  of 
externsd  phenomena,  in  so  £ar  as 
they  either  exist  in  themselves,  or 
can  annex  themselves  to  given  in- 
tuitions. Empirical  intuition  is 
therefore  not  a  composition  of  pbae- 
nomena  and  space  (<rf  perception  and 
empty  intuition).  The  one  is  not 
the  correlate  of  the  other  in  a  synthe- 
sis, but  they  are  vitally  connected  in 
the  same  empirical  intuition,  as  mat- 
ter and  form.  If  we  wish  to  set  one 
of  these  two  apart  from  the  other- 
space  from  phaenomena — there  arise 
all  sorts  of  empty  determinations  of 
external  intuition,  which  are  very  &r 
from  being  possible  perceptions. 
For  example,  motion  or  rest  of  the 
world  in  an  infinite  empty  space,  or  a 
determination  of  the  mutuid  relation 
of  both,  cannot  possibly  be  perceived, 
and  is  therefore  merely  the  predicate 
of  a  notional  entity. 


Obsektations  ok  thb  Fibst  Aktikomt. 


Oil  the  Thesis. 
In  bringing  forward  these 
conflicting  arguments,  I  have 
not  been  on  the  search  for  so- 
phisms, for  the  purpose  of 
availing  myself  of  special  plead- 
ing, which  takes  advantage  of 
the  carelessness  of  the  opposite 
party,  appeals  to  a  misunder- 
stood statute,  and  erects  its 
unrighteous  claims  upon  an 
unfair  interpretation.  Both 
proofs  originate  fairly  from  the 


On  the  Antithesis. 
The  prpof  in  favour  of  the 
infinity  of  the  cosmical  auc- 
cession  and  the  cosmical  eon« 
tent  is  based  upon  the  con- 
sideration, that,  in  the  opposite 
case,  a  void  time  and  a  void 
space  must  constitute  the  limits 
of  the  world.  Now  I  am  not 
unaware,  that  there  are  some 
ways  of  escaping  this  condo- 
sion.  It  may>  for  example, 
be  alleged,  that  a  limit  to  the 
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Thesis. 
nature  of  the  case,  and  the  ad- 
vantage presented  by  the  mis- 
takes  of  the  dogmatists  of  both 
parties  has  been  completely 
set  aside. 

The  thesis  might  also  haye 
been    unfairly    demonstrated, 
by  the  introduction  of  an  erro- 
neous conception  of  the  infi- 
nity of  a  given  quantity.     A 
quantity  is  infinite,  if  a  greater 
than  itself  cannot  possibly  exist. 
The  quantity  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  given  units — 
which  are  taken  as  a  standard 
— contained  in  it.     Now  no 
number  can  be  the  greatest, 
because  one  or  more  units  can 
always  be  added.     It  follows 
that  an  infinite  given  quantity^ 
consequently  an  infinite  world 
(both  as    regards    time  and 
extension)  is  impossible.     It 
is,  therefore,  limited  in  both 
respects.     In  this  manner  I 
might    have    conducted    my 
proof;    but    the   conception 
giyen  in  it    does    not  agree 
with  the  true  conception  of 
an  infinite  whole.      In  this 
there  is  no  representation  of 
its  quantity,  it  is  not  said  how 
large  it  is ;   consequently  its 
conception  is  not  the  concep- 
tion of  a  maximum.    We  cogi- 
tate in  it  merely  its  relation 
to  an  arbitrarily  assumed  unit, 
in  relation  to  which  it  is  greater 
than  any  number.     Now,  just 
as  the  unit  which  is  taken  is 


Antithesis, 
world,  as  regards  both  space 
and  time,  is  quite  possible, 
without  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing the  existence  of  an  abso- 
lute time  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  or  an  abso« 
lute  space  extending  beyond 
the  actual  world  —  which  ia 
impossible.  I  am  quite  well 
satisfied  with  the  latter  part 
of  this  opinion  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  Leibnitzian 
school.  Space  is  merely  the 
form  of  external  intuition,  but 
not  a  real  object  which  can  it- 
self be  externally  intuited ;  it 
is  not  a  correlate  of  phseno* 
mena,  it  is  the  form  of  phsBUO- 
mena  itself.  Space,  therefore, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely and  in  itself  something 
determinatiye  of  the  existence 
of  things,  because  it  is  not  it- 
self an  object,  but  only  the 
form  of  possible  objects.  Con- 
sequently, things,  as  phseno- 
mena,  determine  space ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  render  it  possi- 
ble that,  of  all  the  possible 
predicates  of  space  (size  and 
relation),  certain  may  belong  to 
reality.  But  we  cannot  affirm 
the  converse,  that  space,  as 
something  self-subsistent,  can 
determine  real  things  in  regard 
to  size  or  shape,  for  it  is  in  it- 
self not  a  real  thing.  Space 
(filled  or  void)*  may  there- 

*  It  18  evident  that  what  is  meant 
here  ii,  that  empty  space,  in  so  fisr 
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Thesis. 
greater  or  smaller,  the  infinite 
will  be  greater  or  smaller ;  but 
the  infinity,  which  consists 
merely  in  the  relation  to  this 
given  unit,  must  remain  always 
the  same,  although  the  abso- 
lute quantity  of  the  whole  is 
not  thereby  cognized. 

The  true  (transcendental) 
conception  of  infinity  is  :  that 
the  Buccesssive  syuthesLS  of 
unity  in  the  measurement  of  a 
given  quantum  can  never  be 
completed. '^^  Hence  it  follows, 
without  possibility  of  mistake, 
that  an  eternity  of  actual  suc- 
cessive states  up  to  a  given 
(the  present)  moment  cannot 
nave  elapsed,  and  that  the 
world  must  therefore  have  a 
beginning. 

In  regard  to  the  second  part 
of  the  thesis,  the  difficulty 
as  to  an  infinite  and  yet  elapsed 
series  disappears ;  for  the  mani- 
fold of  a  world  infinite  in  ex- 
tension is  contemporaneously 
given.  But,  in  order  to  cogi- 
tate the  total  of  this  mani- 
fold, as  we  cannot  have  the  aid 
of  limits  constituting  by  them- 
selves this  total  in  intuition, 
we  are  obliged  to  give  some 
account  of  our  conception, 
which  in  this  case  cannot  pro- 

*  The  quantum  in  this  sense  con- 
tains a  congeries  of  given  units, 
which  is  greater  than  any  number 
— and  this  is  the  mathematical  con- 
ception of  the  infinite. 


Antithesis. 
fore  be  limited  by  phsenomena, 
but  phsenomena  cannot  be 
limited  by  an  empty  space 
without  them.  This  is  true  of 
time  also.  All  this  being 
granted,  it  is  nevertheless  in- 
disputable, that  we  must  as- 
sume these  two  nonentities, 
void  space  without  and  void 
time  before  the  world,  if  we 
assume  the  existence  of  cos- 
mical  limits,  relatively  to  space 
or  time. 

For,  as  regards  the  subter- 
fuge adopted  by  those  who 
endeavour  to  evade  the  conse- 
quence— that,  if  the  world  is 
hmited  as  to  space  and  time, 
the  infinite  void  must  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  actual 
things  in  regard  to  their  di- 
mensions— ^it  arises  solely  from 
the  fact  that,  instead  of  a  sen- 
suous world,  an  intelligible 
world — of  which  nothing  is 
known — ^is  cogitated;  instead  of 
a  real  beginning  (an  existence, 
which  is  preceded  by  a  period 
in  which  nothing  exists)  an  ex- 
istence which  presupposes  no 
other  condition  than  that  of 
time ;  and,  instead  of  limits 
of   extension,    boundaries   of 

as  it  is  limited  by  phaenomena— - 
space,  that  is,  vdthin  the  world — 
does  not  at  least  contradict  trans- 
cendental principles,  and  may  there- 
fore, as  regards  them,  be  admitted, 
although  its  possibility  cannot  on 
that  account  he  aflirmed. 
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Thesis. 
ceed  from  the  whole  to  the 
determined  quantity  of  the 
parts,  but  must  demonstrate 
the  possibility  of  a  whole  by 
means  of  a  successive  synthesis 
of  the  parts.  But  as  this  syn- 
thesis must  constitute  a  series 
that  cannot  be  completed,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  cogitate 
prior  to  it,  and  consequently 
not  by  means  of  it,  a  totality. 
For  the  conception  of  totality 
itself  is  in  the  present  case  the 
representation  of  a  completed 
synthesis  of  the  parts ;  and  this 
completion,  and  consequently 
its^  conception,  is  impossible. 


jiniithesis, 
the  universe.  But  the  ques- 
tion relates  to  the  mundusphiB' 
namenon,  and  its  quantity ;  and 
in  this  case  we  cannot  make 
abstraction  of  the  conditions 
of  sensibility,  without  doing 
away  with  the  essential  reality 
of  this  world  itself.  The  world 
of  sense,  if  it  is  limited,  must 
necessarily  lie  in  the  infinite 
void.  If  this,  and  with  it 
space  as  the  d  priori  condition 
of  the  possibility  of  phseno- 
mena,  is  left  out  of  view,  the 
whole  world  of  sense  disap- 
pears. In  our  problem  is  this 
alone  considered  as  given.  The 
mundus  intelligibilis  is  nothing 
but  the  general  conception  of 
a  world,  in  which  abstraction 
has  been  made  of  all  condi- 
tions of  intuition,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  which  no  synthetical 
proposition  —  either  affirma- 
tive or  negative — ^is  i 


ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 

SECOm)  OOHFLICT  OP  THE  TBAKSCENDEITTAL  IDEAS. 

Thesis.  Antithesis. 


Every  composite  substance 
in  the  world  consists  of  simple 
parts ;  and  there  exists  nothing 
that  is  not  either  itself  simple, 
or  composed  of  simple^parts. 

Pboop. 
For,  grant  that  composite 
substances  do  not  consist  of 


No  composite  thing  in  the 
world  consists  of  sim{)le  parts ; 
and  there  does  not  exist  in  the 
world  any-  simple  substance. 

Pboop. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  a 
composite  thing  (as  substance) 
consists  of  simple  parts.     In- 
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simple  parts ;  in  this  case,  if 
all  combination  or  composition 
were  annihilated  in  thought, 
no  composite  part,  and  (as,  by 
the  supposition,  there  do  not 
exist  simple  parts)  no  simple 
part  wonld  exist  Conseqnent- 
Ij,  no  substance ;  consequent- 
ly, nothing  would  exist.  Ei- 
ther, then,  it  is  impossible 
to  annihilate  composition  in 
thought ;  or,  after  such  anni- 
hilation, there  must  remain 
something  that  subsists  without 
composition,  that  is,  something 
that  is  simple.  But  in  the 
former  case  the  composite 
could  not  itself  consist  of  sub- 
stances, because  with  sub- 
stances composition  is  merely 
a  contingent  relation,  apart 
from  which  they  must  still  ex- 
ist as  self-subsistent  beings. 
Now,  as  this  case  contradicts 
the  supposition,  the  second 
must  contain  the  truth — ^that 
the  substantial  composite  in  the 
world  consists  of  simple  parts. 
It  follows  as  an  immediate 
inference,  that  the  things  in  the 
world  are  all,  without  exception, 
simple  beings, — ^that  composi- 
tion is  merely  an  external  con- 
dition pertaining  to  them, — ^and 
that,  although  we  never  can 
separate  and  isolate  the  ele- 
mentary substances  from  the 
state  of  composition,  reason 
must  cogitate  these  as  the  pri- 
mary subjects  of  all  composi- 


Antithesis, 
asmuch  as  all  external  relation, 
consequenUy  all  composition 
of  substances,  is  possible  only 
in  space ;  the  space,  occupied 
by  that  which  is  composite, 
must  consist  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  parts  as  is  contained 
in  the  composite.  But  space 
does  not  consist  of  simple 
parts,  but  of  spaces.  There- 
fore, every  part  of  the  compo- 
site must  occupy  a  space.  But 
the  absolutely  primary  parts  of 
what  is  composite  are  simple. 
It  follows  that  what  is  simple 
occupies  a  space.  Now,  as 
everything  real  that  occupies  a 
space,  contains  a  manifold  the 
parts  of  which  are  external  to 
each  other,  and  is  consequently 
composite — and  a  real  compo- 
site, not  of  accidents  (for  these 
cannot  exist  external  to  each 
other  apart  from  substance), 
but  of  substances,— it  follows 
that  the  simple  must  be  a  sub- 
stantial composite,  which  ia 
self-contradictory. 

The  second  proposition  of 
the  antithesis — ^that  there  ex- 
ists in  the  world  nothing  that 
is  simple — ^is  here  equivalent  to 
the  following:  The  existence 
of  the  absolutely  simple  can* 
not  be  demonstrated  from  any 
experience  or  perception  either 
external  or  internal ;  and  the 
absolutely  simple  is  a  mere 
idea,  the  objective  reality  of 
which  cannot  be  demonstnted 
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Them. 
tion,  and  conseqaently,  as  prior 
thereto,— rand  as  simple  sub- 
stances. 


Aniiiheiis. 
in  any  possible  experience ;  it 
is  consequently,  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  phsenomena,  without 
application  and  object.  For, 
let  us  take  for  granted  that  an 
object  may  be  found  in  ex- 
perience for  this  transcenden- 
tal idea ;  the  empirical  intui- 
tion of  such  an  object  must 
then  be  recognized  to  contain 
absolutely  no  manifold  with  its 
parts  external  to  each  other, 
and  connected  into  unity. 
Now,  as  we  cannot  reason  from 
the  non-consciousness  of  such 
a  manifold  to  the  impossibility 
of  its  existence  in  the  inttiition 
of  an  object,  and  as  the  proof  of 
this  impossibility  is  necessary 
for  the  establishment  and  proof 
of  absolute  simplicity ;  it  fol- 
lows, that  this  simplicity  cannot 
be  inferred  from  any  percep- 
tion whateyer.  As,  therefore,  an 
absolutely  simple  object  cannot 
be  given  in  any  experience, 
and  the  world  of  sense  must 
be  considered  as  the  sum-total 
of  all  possible  experiences  ; 
nothing  simple  exists  in  the 
world. 

This  second  proposition  in 
the  antithesis  has  a  more  ex- 
tended aim  than  the  first.  The 
first  merely  banishes  the  sim- 
ple from  the  intuition  of  the 
composite;  while  the  second 
drives  it  entirely  out  of  na- 
ture. Hence  we  were  unable 
to   demonstrate  it  from  the 

T 
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Tkens,  Antithesis. 

conception  of  a  given  object  of 
external  intuition  (of  the  com- 
posite), but  we  were  obliged 
to  prove  it  from  the  rektion 
of  a  given  object  to  a  possible 
experience  in  general. 

Obsestations  ok  the  Secoitd  AirrnroifT. 
I.  II. 


On  the  Thesis. 

When  I  speak  of  a  whoUy 
which  necessarily  consists  of 
simple  parts,  I  understand 
thereby  only  a  substantial 
whole,  as  the  true  composite ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  understand 
that  contingent  unity  of  the 
manifold  which  is  given  as  per- 
fectly isolated  (at  least  in 
thought),  placed  in  reciprocal 
connection,  and  thus  consti- 
tuted a  unity.  Space  ought 
not  to  be  called  a  compositum 
but  a  totum,  for  its  parts  are 
possible  in  the  whole,  and  not 
the  whole  by  means  of  the 
parts.  It  might  perhiaps  be 
called  a  compositum  ideate^  but 
not  a  compositum  reale.  But 
this  is  of  no  importance.  As 
space  is  not  a  composite  of 
substances  (and  not  even  of 
real  accidents),  if  I  abstract 
all  composition  therein, — no- 
thing, not  even  a  point,  re- 
mains ;  for  a  point  is  possible 
only  as  the  limit  of  a  space,— 
consequently  of  a  composite. 
Space  and  time,  therefore,  do 


On  the  Antithesis. 

Against  the  assertion  of  the 
infinite  subdivisibility  of  mat- 
ter, whose  ground  of  proof  is 
purely  mathematical,  objec- 
tions have  been  alleged  by  the 
Monadists.  These  objections 
lay  themselves  open,  at  first 
sight,  to  suspicion,  from  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  recog- 
nize the  clearest  mathematical 
proofs  as  propositions  relating 
to  the  constitution  of  space,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  really  the  formal 
condition  of  the  possibility  of 
all  matter,  but  regard  them 
merely  as  inferences  from  ab- 
stract but  arbitrary  concep- 
tions, which  cannot  have  any 
application  to  real  things. 
Just  as  if  it  were  possible  to 
imagine  another  mode  of  in- 
tuition than  that  given  in  the 
primitive  intuition  of  space; 
and  just  as  if  its  d  priori  de- 
terminationB  did  not  apply  to 
everything,  the  existence  of 
which  is  possible,  from  the  fact 
alone  of  its  filling  space.  If  we 
listen  to  them,  we  shall  find 
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Thesis. 
Dot  consist  of  simple  parts. 
That  which  belongs  only  to 
the  condition  or  state  of  a 
substance,   even  although    it 
possesses  a  quantity  (motion 
or  change,  for  example),  like- 
wise does  not  consist  of  simple 
parts.     That  is  to  say,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  change  does  not 
originate  from  the  addition  of 
many  simple  changes.     Our 
inference  of  the  simple  from 
the  composite  is  valid  only  of 
self-subsisting    things.       But 
the  accidents  of  a  state  are  not 
sdf-subsistent.      The    proof, 
then,  for  the  necessity  of  the 
simple,  as  the  component  part 
of  all  that  is  substantial  and 
composite,  may  prove  a  failure, 
and  the  whole  case  of  this  the- 
sis be  lost,  if  we  carry  the  pro- 
position too  far,  and  wish  to 
make    it  valid  of  everything 
that  is  composite  without  dis- 
tinction— as  indeed  has  really 
now  and  then  happened.    Be- 
sides, I  am  here  speaking  only 
of  the  simple,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  necessarily  given  in  the  com- 
posite— ^the  latter  being  capa- 
ble of  solution  into  the  former 
is   its  component  parts.     The 
proper    signification    of    the 
word  manas  (as  employed  by 
Leibnitz)   ought  to  relate  to 
the  simple,  given  immediately 
as  simple  substance  (for  ex- 
ample, in  consciousness),  and 
not     as   an    element   of  the 


Antithesis. 
ourselves  required  to  cogitate, 
in  addition  to  the  mathemati- 
cal point,  which  is  simple — 
not,  however,   a  part,  but  a 
mere  limit  of  space — physical 
points,  which  are  indeed  like- 
wise simple,  but  possess  the 
peculiar  property,  as  parts  of 
space,  of  filling  it  merely  by 
their  aggregation.    I  shall  not 
repeat  here  the  common  and 
clear  refutations  of  this  ab- 
surdity, which  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  in  numbers :  every 
one  knows  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  undermine  the  evidence 
of  mathematics  by  mere  dis- 
cursive  conceptions  ;   I  shall 
only  remark,  that,  if  in  this 
case  philosophy  endeavours  to 
gain  an  advantage  over  mathe- 
matics by  sophistical  artifices, 
it  is  because  it  forgets  that  the 
discussionrelates  solely  to  pha^ 
namena  and  their  conditions. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  find  the 
conception  of  the  simple  for 
the  pure  conception  of  the  com- 
posite, but  we  must  discover 
for  the  intuition  of  the  compo- 
site (matter),  the  intuition  of 
the  simple.      Now  this,   ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  sensi- 
bility, and  consequently  in  the 
case  of  objects  of  sense,  is  ut- 
terly impossible.     In  the  case 
of  a  whole  composed  of  sub- 
stances,   which    is    cogitated 
solely  by  the  pure  understand- 
ing, it  may  be  necessary  to  be 
T  2 
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ThesU. 
composite.  Aj9  an  element^ 
the  teim  atamut*  would  be 
more  appropriate.  And  as  I 
wish  to  proTe  the  existence  of 
simple  substances,  only  in  re- 
lation to»  and  as  the  elements 
of,  the  composite,  I  might 
term  the  antithesis  of  the  se- 
cond Antinomy,  transcenden- 
tal Atwmtie.  But  as  this 
word  has  long  been  employed 
to  designate  a  particular  theory 
of  corporeal  phsenomena  {mo^ 
lecuUs),  and  thus  presupposes 
a  basis  of  empirical  concep- 
tions, I  prefer  calling  it  the 
dialectical  principle  of  Month 
dology, 

*  A  masculine  formed  by  Kant, 
instead  of  the  common  neuter  ato- 
mofiy  which  is  generally  translated 
in  the  scholastic  philosophy  by  the 
terms  WMparabUe,  mditeernibile, 
simpkx*  Kant  wished  to  have  a 
term  opposed  to  nunuu^  and  so  hit 
upon  this  Siiral  \ey6fiivov.  With 
Democritus  arofiogj  and  with  Cicero 
atomu8  is  feminine. — Note  by  Bo- 
ienkranz. 


Antiihens. 
in  possession  of  the  simple  be- 
fore composition  is  possible. 
But  this  does  not  hold  good 
of  the  Totum  substantiale  pka* 
namenan,  which,  as  an  empi« 
rical  intuition  in  space,  pos- 
sesses the  necessary  property 
of  containing  no  simple  part, 
for  the  very  reason,  that  no 
part  of  space  is  simple.  Mean^ 
while,  the  Monadists  hare  been 
subtle  enough  to  escape  from 
this  difficulty,  by  presupposing 
intuition  and  the  dynamical 
relation  of  substances  as  the 
condition  of  the  possibility  of 
space,  instead  of  regarding 
space  as  the  condition  of  the 
possibility  of  the  objects  of 
external  intuition,  that  is,  of 
bodies.  Now  we  haye  a  con- 
ception of  bodies  only  as  ph»- 
nomena,  and,  as  such,  they 
necessarily  presuppose  space 
as  the  condition  of  all  external 
phsenomena.  The  evasion  is 
therefore  in  yain ;  as,  indeed, 
we  have  sufficiently  shown  in 
our  jSlsthetic.  If  bodies  were 
things  in  themselves,  the  proof 
of  the  Monadists  would  be  un- 
exceptionable. 

The  second  dialectical  as- 
sertion possesses  the  peculi- 
arity of  having  opposed  to  it  a 
dogmatical  proposition,  which, 
among  all  such  aophiitical 
statements^  is  the  only  ovie 
that  undertakes  to  prove  in  the 
case  of  an  object  of  experience. 
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Thesis. 


Antithesis. 
that  which  is  prooerly  a  tnuas- 
cendental  idea-Ahe  absolute 
simplicity  of  substance.  The 
proposition  is,  that  the  object 
of  the  internal  sense,  the  thmk- 
ing  Ego,  is  an  absolnte  simple 
substance.  Without  at  present 
entering  upon  this  subject — 
as  it  luui  been  considered  at 
length  in  a  former  chapter — I 
sha^  merely  remark,  that,  if 
something  is  cogitated  merely 
as  an  object,  wiUiout  the  addi- 
tion of  any  synthetical  determi- 
nation of  its  intuition — ^as  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  the  bare 
representation,  J-^it  is  certain 
that  no  manifold  and  no  com- 
position can  be  perceived  in 
such  a  representation.  As, 
moreover,  the  predicates  where- 
by I  cogitate  this  object  are 
merely  intuitions  of  the  in- 
ternal sense,  there  cannot  be 
discovered  in  them  anything 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
manifold  whose  parts  are  ex- 
ternal to  each  other,  and  con- 
sequently, nothing  to  prove 
the  existence  of  real  compo- 
sition. Consciousness,  there- 
fore, is  so  constituted,  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  thinking  sub- 
ject is  at  the  same  time  its 
own  object,  it  cannot  divide 
itself— although  it  can  divide 
its  inhering  determinations. 
For  every  object  in  relation  to 
itself  is  absolute  unity.  Never- 
theless, if  the  subject  is  re- 
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Antitheds. 
garded  externally ^  as  an  object 
of  intaitioii,  it  musty  in  its 
character  of  pbienomenon, 
possess  the  property  of  com- 
position. And  it  must  always 
be  regarded  in  this  manner,  if 
we  wish  to  know,  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  contained 
in  it  a  manifold  whose  parts 
are  external  to  each  other. 


ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 

THIBD   OONFLIOT  OF  TBAITSCENDENTAL  IDEAS. 


Thesis. 
Causality  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  is  not  the  only 
causality  operating  to  originate 
the  phsenomena  of  the  world. 
A  jcausality  of  freedom  is  also 
necessary  to  account  fully  for 
these  phaenomena. 

Peoof. 
Let  it  be  supposed,  that  there 
is  no  other  kind  of  causality 
than  that  according  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  Consequently,  every- 
thiug  that  happens  presuppo- 
ses a  previous  condition,  which 
it  follows  with  absolute  certain- 
ty, in  conformity  with  a  rule. 
But  this  previous  condition 
must  itself  be  something  that 
has  happened  (that  has  arisen 
in  time,  as  it  did  not  exist  be- 
fore), for,  if  it  has  always  been 
in  existence,  its  consequence 
or  effect  would  not  thus  origi- 
nate for  the  first  time,   but| 


Antithesis. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as 
freedom,,  but  everything  in  the 
world  happens  solely  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nature. 

Proof. 
Granted,  that  there  docs  fiX'- 
"iRi  freedom  in  the  transcenden- 
tal sense,  as  a  peculiar  kind  of 
causality,  operating  to  produce 
events  in  the  world — a  faculty, 
that  is  to  say,  of  originating  a 
state,  and  consequendy  a  series 
of  consequences  from  that  state. 
In  this  case,  not  only  the  series 
originated  by  this  spontanaty, 
but  the  determination  of  this 
spontaneity  itself  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  series,  tluit  is 
to  say,  the  causality  itself  most 
have  an  absolute  commence- 
ment,  such,  that  nothing  can 
precede  to  determine  this  acdon 
according  to  unvarying  laws* 
But  every  beginning  of  action 
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Thesis. 
would  likewise  have  always  ex- 
isted. The  causality,  there- 
fore, of  a  cause,  whereby  some- 
thing happens,  is  itself  a  thing 
that  has  happened.  Now  this 
again  presupposes,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  law  of  nature,  a 
previous  condition  and  its  caus- 
ality, and  this  another  anterior 
to  the  former,  and  so  on.  If, 
then,  everything  happens  solely 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  there  cannot  be  any 
real  first  beginning  of  things, 
but  only  a  subaltern  or  com- 
parative beginning.  There 
cannot,  therefore,  be  a  com- 
pleteness of  series  on  the  side 
of  the  causes  which  originate 
the  one  from  the  other.  But 
the  law  of  nature  is,  that  no- 
thing can  happen  without  a 
sufficient  d  priori  determined 
cause.  The  proposition,  there- 
fore— ^if  all  causality  is  possible 
only  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  nature — ^is,  when  stated 
in  this  unUmited  and  general 
manner,  self-contradictory.  It 
follows  that  this  cannot  be  the 
only  kind  of  causality. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it 
follows  that  a  causality  must 
be  admitted,  bymeans  of  which 
something  happens,  without 
its  cause  being  determined  ac- 
cording to  necessary  laws  by 
some  other  cause  preceding. 
That  is  to  say;  there  must  ex- 
ist an  absolute  spontaneity  of 


Antithesis, 
presupposes  in  the  actine  cause 
a  state  of  inaction  ;  and  a  dy- 
namically primal  beginning  of 
action  presupposes  a  state, 
which  has  no  connection — as 
regards  causality  —  with  the 
preceding  state  of  the  cause, 
—which  does  not,  that  is,  in 
any  wise  result  from  it.  Tran- 
scendental freedom  is  therefore 
opposed  to  the  natural  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  such  a 
conjunction  of  successive  states 
in  effective  causes  is  destructive 
of  the  possibility  of  unity  in 
experience,  and  for  that  reason 
not  to  be  found  in  experience 
— isconsequentlya  mere  fiction 
of  thought. 

We  Lave,  therefore,  nothing 
but  nature,  to  which  we  must 
look  for  connection  and  order 
in  cosmical  events.  Freedom — 
independence  of  the  laws  of 
nature — ^is  certainly  a  deliver- 
ance from  restrain^  but  it  is 
also  a  relinquishing  of  the  gui- 
dance of  law  and  rule.  For 
it  cannot  be  alleged,  that,  in- 
stead of  the  laws  of  nature, 
laws  of  freedom  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  causdity  of  the 
course  of  nature.  For,  if  free- 
dom were  determined  accord- 
ing to  laws,  it  would  be  no 
longer  freedom,  but  merely 
nature.  Nature,  therefore,  and 
transcendental  freedom  are  dis- 
tinguishable as  conformity  to 
law  and  lawlessness.    The  for- 
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Thesis. 
cause,  which  of  itself  origi- 
nates a  series  of  phenomena 
which  proceeds  according  to 
natural  laws,  —  consequently 
transcendental  freedom,  with- 
out which  even  in  the  course  of 
nature  the  succession  of  phe- 
nomena on  the  side  of  causes 
is  never  complete. 


Jt^kesis. 
mer  imposes  upon  understand* 
ing  the  difficulty  of  seeking 
the  origin  of  eyents  everiugher 
and  higher  in  the  series  of 
causes,  inasmuch  as  causality 
is  always  conditioned  thereby ; 
whileit  compensates  thialabour 
by  the  guarantee  of  a  unity 
complete  and  in  conformity 
with  law.  The  latter,  on  ths 
contrary,  holds  out  to  the  un- 
derstanding the  promise  of  a 
point  of  rest  in  uie  chain  of 
causes,  by  conducting  it  to  an 
unconditioned  causality,  which 
professes  to  have  the  power  of 
spontaneous  origination,  bat 
which,  in  its  own  utter  blind- 
ness, depriTes  it  of  the  guidance 
of  rules,  by  which  alone  a 
completely  connected  expen- 
ence  is  possible. 

Obssryations  oit  thb  Thibd  Aittinoky. 


I. 
On  the  Thesis. 
The  transcendental  idea  of 
freedom  is  far  from  constitut- 
ing the  entire  content  of  the 
psychological  conception  so 
termed,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  empirical.  It  merely  pre- 
sents us  with  the  conception  of 
spontaneity  of  action,  as  the 
proper  ground  for  imputing 
ureedom  to  the  cause  of  a 
certain  class  of  objects.  It  is, 
however,  the  true  stumbling- 
stone  to  philosophy,  which 
meets  with  unconquerable  dif- 


II. 
On  the  diOUhesis 
The  aasertor  of  the  all-anf- 
ficiency  of  nature  in  regard  to 
causality  (transcendoit^  Ph^ 
sioeracif),  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  freedom,  would  de- 
fend his  view  of  the  question 
somewhat  in  the  following 
manner.  He  would  say,  in  an- 
swer to  the  sophistioil  argu- 
ments, of  the  opposite  party  : 
If  you  do  not  accept  a  wuUke-^ 
matical  firsts  in  relation  to 
time,  you  have  no  need  to  seek 
a  dynamical  firsts  m  regard  t^ 
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fioidtiefl  in  the  way  of  its  ad- 
mittiDg  this  kind  of  uncondi- 
tioned causality.  That  ele- 
ment in  the  question  of  the 
freedom  erf  the  will,  whidi 
has  for  so  long  a  time  ]^aoed 
speculatiTe  reason  in  such 
perplexibr,  is  properly  only 
tranacendental)  and  concerns 
the  qfuestion,  whether  there 
must  be  held  to  exist  a  fa- 
culty of  tpontaneauM  origi- 
nation of  a  series  of  successiye 
tilkings  or  states.  How  such  a 
&culty  is  possible,  is  not  a 
necessary  inquiry ;  for  in  the 
case  of  natural  causality  it- 
sdf,  we  are  obliged  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  ^  priori 
knowledge  that  such  a  causa- 
lity must  be  presupposed,  al- 
though we  are  quite  incapable 
of  comprehendbg  how  the 
bemg  of  one  thing  is  possible 
through  the  being  of  another, 
but  must  for  this  information 
look  entirely  to  experience. 
Now  we  have  demonstrated 
this  necessity  of  a  free  first 
beginning  of  a  series  of  phse- 
nomena,  only  in  so  fiur  as  it 
is  required  for  the  compre- 
hension of  an  origin  of  the 
worid,  all  following  states 
being  r^arded  as  a  succession 
according  to  laws  of  nature 
alone.  But,  as  there  has  thus 
been  proved  the  existence  of 
a  factJty  which  can  of  itself 
originate  a  s^es  in  time— at- 


etrntaiity.  Who  compelled  you 
to  imagine  an  absolutely  pri- 
mal condition  of  the  world, 
and  therewith  an  absolute  be- 
ginning of  the  gradoallj  pro- 
gressing successions  of  pheno* 
mena — ^and,  as  some  founda- 
tion for  this  fmcy  of  yours, 
to  set  bounds  to  unlimited 
nature?  Inasmuch  as  the 
substances  in  the  world  have 
always  existed — at  least  the 
unity  of  experience  renders 
such  a  supposition  quite  neces- 
sary— there  is  no  difficulty  in 
believing  also,  that  the  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  these  sub* 
stances  have  always  existed; 
and,  consequently,  that  a  first 
beginning,  mathematical  or 
dynamical,  is  by  no  means  re- 
quired. The  possibility  of 
such  an  infinite  derivation, 
without  any  initial  member 
from  which  all  the  others 
result,  is  certainly  quite  in- 
comprehensible. But  if  you 
are  rash  enough  to  deny  the 
enigmatical  secrets  of  nature 
for  this  reason,  you  will 
find  yourselves  obliged  to 
deny  also  the  existence  of 
many  fundamental  properties 
of  natural  objects  (such  as 
fundamental  forces),  which 
you  can  just  as  little  compre- 
hend; and  even  the  possi- 
bility of  so  simple  a  concep- 
tion as  that  of  change  must 
present  to  you  insuperable  dif- 
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Thesis, 
though  we  are  unable  to  ex- 
plain how  it  can  exist — ^we 
feel  ourselyes  authorised  to  ad- 
,  mit,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
natural  course  of  events,  a  be- 
ginning, as  regards  causality, 
of  different  successions  of  phse- 
nomena,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  attribute  to  all  substances 
a  faculty  of  free  action.  But 
we  ought  in  this  case  not  to 
allow  ourselves  to^  fall  into 
a  common  misunderstanding, 
and  to  suppose  that,  because 
a  successive  series  in  the 
world  can  only  have  a  compara- 
tively first  beginning — ^another 
state  or  condition  of  things 
always  preceding  —  an  abso- 
lutely first  beginning  of  a  series 
in  the  course  of  nature  is  im- 
possible. For  we  are  not 
speaking  here  of  an  absolutely 
first  beginning  in  relation  to 
time,  but  as  regards  causaUty 
alone.  When,  for  example,  I, 
completely  of  my  own  free 
will,  and  mdependently  of  the 
necessarily  determinative  in- 
fluence of  natural  causes,  rise 
from  my  chair,  there  com- 
mences with  this  event,  includ- 
ing its  material  consequences 
in  infinitum^  an  absolutely  new 
series  ;  although,  in  relation  to 
time,  this  event  is  merely  the 
continuation  of  a  preceding 
series.  For  this  resolution 
and  act  of  mine  do  not  form 
part  of  the  succession  of  effects 


Antithesis. 
ficulties.  For  if  experience 
did  not  teach  you  that  it  was 
real,  you  never  could  conceive 
h  priori  the  possibiUty  of  this 
ceaseless  sequence  of  being  and 
non-being. 

But  if  the  existence  of  a 
transcendental  faculty  of  free- 
dom is  granted — ^a  faculty  of 
originating  changes  in  the 
world — this  faculty  must  at 
least  exist  out  of  and  apart 
from  the  world;  although  it 
is  certainly  a  bold  assump- 
tion, that,  over  and  above  the 
complete  content  of  all  pos- 
sible intuitions,  there  still 
exists  an  object  which  cannot 
be  presented  in  any  possible 
perception.  But,  to  attribute 
to  substances  in  the  world  it- 
self such  a  faculty,  is  quite 
inadmissible;  for,  in  thia  case, 
the  connection  of  phenomena 
reciprocally  determining  and 
determined  according  to  gene- 
ral laws,  which  is  termed  na- 
ture, and  along  with  it  the 
criteria  of  empirical  truth, 
which  enable  us  to  diatingniah 
experience  from  mere  visionary 
dreaming,  would  almost  en- 
tirely disappear.  In  proxi- 
mity with  such  a  lawless  fa- 
culty of  freedom,  a  system  of 
nature  is  hardly  cogitable ; 
for  the  laws  of  the  lattw  would 
be  continually  subject  to  the 
intrusive  innuencea  of  the 
former,   and    the   course    of 
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Tresis. 
in  nature,  and  are  not  mere 
continuations  of  it;  on  the 
contrary,  the  determining 
causea  of  nature  cease  to  ope- 
rate in  reference  to  this  event, 
which  certainly  wceeeeh  the 
acts  of  nature,  but  does  not 
proceed  from  them.  For  these 
reasons,  the  action  of  a  free 
agent  must  be  termed,  in  re- 
gard to  causality,  if  not  in  re- 
lation to  time,  an  absolutely 
primal  beginning  of  a  series 
of  phaenomena. 

The  justification  of  this  need 
of  reason  to  rest  upon  a  free 
act  as  the  first  beginning  of 
the  series  of  natural  causes,  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that 
all  philosophers  of  antiquity 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Epi- 
corean  school)  felt  themselves 
obliged,  when  constructing  a 
theory  of  the  motions  of  the 
universe,  to  accept  a  prime 
mover,  that  is,  a  freely  acting 
cause,  which  spontaneously 
and  prior  to  all  other  causes 
evolved  this  series  of  states. 
They  always  felt  the  need  of 
going  beyond  mere  nature, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
first  beginning  comprehensi- 
ble. 


Antitheeie. 
ph8enomena,whichwould  other- 
wise proceed  regularly  and  uni- 
formly, would  become  there- 
by confused  and  disconnected. 
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ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 

VOVBTH  OOITFLIOT  OF  TH£  TSAK80Sin)S2SrFAX  IDEAS. 


Thens, 

There  exists  either  in>  or  in 
connection  with  the  world — 
either  as  a  part  of  it,  or  as  the 
cause  of  it — an  absolutely  ne- 
cessary being. 

Peoop. 
The  world  of  sense,  as  the 
sum-total  of  all  phaenomena, 
contains  a  series  of  changes. 
For,  without  such  a  series,  the 
mental  representation  of  the 
series  of  time  itself,  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  possibility  of  the 
sensuous  world,  could  not  be 
presented  to  us.*  But  eyery 
change  stands  under  its  con- 
dition, which  precedes  it  in 
time  and  renders  it  neces- 
sary. Now  the  existence  of  a 
giyen  conditions  presuppose  a 
complete  series  of  conditions 
up  to  the  absolutely  uncon- 
ditioned, which  alone  is  ab- 
solutely necessai^.  It  fol- 
lows that  someuiing  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  must  exist, 
if  change  exists  as  its  conse- 
quence.    But  this  necessary 

*  Ob^eetwefyt  time,  as  the  formal 
oondition  of  the  possibility  of  change, 
precedesallchanges;  huiitUsfeetwefy, 
and  in  consciousness,  the  representa- 
tion of  tune,  like  erery  other,  is  given 
•olely  by  oeeoiion  of  perception. 


Jntitketia, 
An  absolutely  necessary  being 
does  not  exist,  either  in  the 
world,  or  oatof  it — as  its  cause. 

Pboov. 

Grimt  that  either  the  world 
itself  is  necessary,  or  that  there 
is  contained  in  it  a  necessary 
existence.    Two  cases  are  poe- 
sible.    First,  there  must  either 
be  in  the  series  of  coamical 
changes  a  beginning,  whieh  is 
unconditionally  necessary,  and 
therefore  uncaused — ^wloch  is 
at  Yariance  with  the  dynamical 
law  of  the  determination  of  all 
phsenomena  in  time;  or  «e- 
eondfy,  the  series  itself  ia  with- 
out beginning,  and,  although 
contingent  and  conditioned  in 
all  its  parts,    is  neyertheless 
absolutely  necessary  and  un- 
conditioned as  a  whole — ^which 
is  self-contradictory.     For  the 
existence  of  an  aggregate  can- 
not be  necessary,  ^  no  single 
part  of  it  possesses  necessary 
existence. 

Grant  on  the  other  hand, 
that  an  absolutely  necessary 
cause  exists  out  of  and  apart 
from  the  world.  This  cause, 
as  the  highest  member  in  the 
series  of  the  causes  of  cosmical 
changes,  must  originate  or  be- 
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thing   itself   belongs    to  the 
sensuooB  world.    For  suppose 
it  to  exist  out  of  and  apart 
from  it,  the  series  of  cosmical 
ehanges  would  receive  from  it 
a  beginning,  and  yet  this  ne- 
cessary cause  would  not  itsdf 
belong  to  the  world  of  sense* 
Bat  thia  is  impossible.  For,  as 
the  beginning  of  a  series  in 
time  is  determined  only  by  that 
which  precedes  it  in  time,  the 
supreme  condition  of  the  be- 
ginning of  a  series  of  changes 
must  exist  in  the  time  in  which 
this  series  itself  did  not  exist ; 
kit  a  beginningsupposes  a  time 
preceding,  in  which  the  thing 
that  begins  to  be  was  not  in 
existence.      The  causality  of 
the  necessary  cause  of  changes^ 
and  consequently  the  cause  it- 
self, must  for  these  reasons  be- 
long to  time— -and  to  phseno- 
mena,  time  being  possible  only 
as  the  form  of  phsenomena. 
Consequently,    it    cannot  be 
cogitated  as   separated  from 
the  world  of  sense, — the  sum- 
total  of  all  phaenomena.  There 
is,  therefore,  contained  in  the 
world,  something  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary — ^whether  it  be 
the  whole  cosmical  series  itself, 
or  only  a  part  of  it. 


Jntithesis. 
gin  *  the  existence  of  the  latter 
and  their  series.  In  this  case 
it  must  also  b^in  to  act,  and 
its  causality  would  therefore 
belong  to  time,  and  conse- 
quenUy  to  the  sum-total  of 
phaenomena,  that  is,  to  the 
world.  It  follows  that  the 
cause  cannot  be  out  of  the 
world;  which  is  contradictory 
to  the  hypothesis.  Therefore, 
neither  in  the  world,  nor  out 
of  it  (but  in  causal  connec* 
tion  with  it),  does  there  ex- 
ist any  absolutely  necessary 
being* 

*  The  word  begin  is  taken  in  two 
senses.  The  first  is  actiye— the  cause 
being  regarded  as  beginning  a  series 
of  conditions"  as  its  effect  (ii^t),f 
The  second  is  passiTO— 4he  cansalitj 
in  the  cause  itself  beginning  to  ope- 
rate (Jit).  I  reason  here  from  the 
first  to  the  second. 

t  It  may  be  donbted  whether 
there  is  any  passage  to  be  found  in 
the  Latin  Classics  where  u0i  is  em- 
ployed in  any  other  than  a  neuter 
sense,  as  in  Plantns,  **  InJUmeper* 
eontarier,**  The  second  significa- 
tion of  begim  (mtfangmi)  we  should 
rather  term  neater.— TV. 
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Obsebyatioks  ok  the  Foubth  Aktikomt. 


I. 

On  the  Thens, 

To  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  necessary  being,  I 
cannot  be  permitted  in  this 
place  to  employ  any  other 
than  the  eonnologiedl  arga- 
ment,  which  ascends  from  the 
conditioned  in  phaenomena  to 
the  unconditioned  in  concep- 
tion— the  unconditioned  being 
considered  the  necessary  con 
dition  of  the  absolate  totality 
of  the  series.  The  proof, 
from  the  mere  idea  of  a  su- 
preme being,  belongs  to  ano- 
ther principle  of  reason,  and 
requires  separate  discussion. 

The  pure  cosmological  proof 
demonstrates  the  existence  of 
a  necessary  being,  but  at  the 
same  time  leaves  it  quite  un- 
settled, whether  this  being  is 
the  world  itself,  or  quite  dis- 
tinct from  it.  To  establish 
the  truth  of  the  latter  view, 
principles  are  requisite,  which 
are  not  cosmological,  and  do 
not  proceed  in  the  series  of 
pheenomena.  We  should  re- 
quire to  introduce  into  our 
proof  conceptions  of  contin- 
gent beings — ^regarded  merely 
as  objects  of  the  understandr 
ing,  and  also  a  principle  which 
enables  us  to  connect  these, 
by  means  of  mere  conceptions, 
with  a  necessary  being.    But 


II. 
On  the  Antithesis, 
The  difficulties  which  meet 
us,  in  our  attempt  to  rise  through 
the  series  of  phsenomena  to  the 
existence  of  an  absolutely  ne- 
cessary supreme  cause,  must 
not  originate  from  our  inabi- 
lity to  establish  the  truth  of 
our  mere  conceptions  of  the 
necessary  existence  of  a  thing. 
That  is  to    say,   our    objec- 
tions must  not  be  ontological, 
but  must  be  directed  against 
the  causal  connection  with  a 
series  of  phaenomena  of  a  con- 
dition which  is  itself  uncon- 
ditioned.    In  one  word,  they 
must  be  cosmological,  and  re- 
late to  empirical  laws.     We 
must  show  that  the  regress  in 
the  series  of  causes  (in  the 
world  of  sense)  cannot  con- 
clude with  an  empirically  un- 
conditioned condition,  and  that 
the     cosmological    ai^ument 
from  the  contingency  of  the 
cosnucal  state — a  contingency 
alleged  to  arise  from  change 
—-does  not  justify  us  in  ac- 
cepting a  first  cause,  that  is, 
a  prime  originator  of  the  cos- 
mical  series. 

The  reader  will  observe  in  this 
antinomy  a  very  remarkable 
contrast.  The  very  samegrounds 
of  proof  which  established  in 
the  thesis  the  existence  of  a  sa- 
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Tresis. 
the  proper  place  for  aU  such 
ar^^menta  is  a  transcendent 
philosophy)  which  has  unhap- 
pily not  yet  heen  established. 

Bat,  if  we  begin  our  proof 
cosmologicallyi  by  laying  at 
the  foundation  of  it  the  series 
of  phsenomena,  and  the  regress 
in  it  according  to  empirical 
laws  of  causality,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  break  off  from  this 
mode  of  demonstration  and  to 
pass  over  to  something  which 
is  not  itself  a  member  of  the 
series.  The  condition  must 
be  taken  in  exactly  the  same 
signification  as  the  relation  of 
the  conditioned  to  its  condi- 
tion in  the  series  has  been 
taken,  for  the  series  must  con- 
duct us  in  an  unbroken  re- 
gress to  this  supreme  condi- 
tion. But  if  this  relation  is 
sensuous,  and  belongs  to  the 
possible  empirical  employment 
of  the  understanding,  the  su- 
preme condition  or  cause  must 
close  the  regressive  series  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  sensi- 
bility, and  consequently  must 
belong  to  the  series  of  time. 
It  follows  that  this  necessary 
existence  must  be  regarded  as 
the  highest  member  of  the 
cosmical  series. 

Certain  philosophers  have, 
nevertheless,  allowed  them- 
selves the  liberty  of  making 
such  a  saltus  (fitrd^aifig  %ig 
aXXo/fvo^).  From  the.  changes 


Antithens. 
preme  being,  demonstrated  in 
the  antithesis — and  with  equal 
strictness — the  non-existence 
of  such  a  being.  We  found, 
first,  that  a  necessary  being 
exists^  because  the  whole  time 
past  contains  the  series  of  all 
conditions,  and  with  it,  there- 
fore, the  unconditioned  (the 
necessary)  ;  secondly,  that 
there  does  not  exist  any  neceS" 
sary  being,  for  the  same  reason, 
that  the  whole  time  past  con- 
tains the  series  of  all  condi- 
tions— which  are  themselves 
therefore,  in  the  aggregate, 
conditioned.  The  cause  of 
this  seeming  incongruity  is  as 
follows.  We  attend)  in  the 
first  ai^ument,  solely  to  the 
absolute  totality  of  the  series 
of  conditions,  the  one  of  which 
determines  the  other  in  time, 
and  thus  arrive  at  a  necessary 
unconditioned.  In  the  second, 
we  consider,  on  the  contrary, 
the  contingency  of  everything 
that  is  determined  in  the  series 
of  time — for  every  event  is 
preceded  by  a  time,  in  which 
the  condition  itself  must  be 
determined  as  conditioned — 
and  thus  everything  that  ia 
unconditioned  or  absolutely 
necessary  disappears.  In  both, 
the  mode  of  proof  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  common 
procedure  of  human  reason, 
which  often  falls  into  discord 
with  itself,  from  considering 
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Thesis. 
in  the  world  they  have  con- 
daded  their  empiricfd  contin- 
gency, that  is,  their  depend- 
ence on  empirically-determined 
causes,  and  they  thus  admitted 
an  ascending  series  of  empi- 
rical conditions:  and  in  this 
they  are  quite  right.  But  as 
they  could  not  find  in  this 
series  any  primal  beginning 
or  any  highest  member,  they 
passed  suddenly  from  the  em- 
pirical conception  of  contin- 
gency to  the  pure  category, 
which  presents  us  wiSi  a 
series — ^not  sensuous,  but  intel- 
lectual—  whose  completeness 
does  certainly  rest  upon  the 
existence  of  an  absolutely  ne- 
cessary cause.  Nay,  more,  this 
intellectual  series  is  not  tied  to 
any  sensuous  conditions ;  and 
is  therefore  free  from  the  con- 
dition of  time,  which  requires 
it  spontaneously  to  begin  its 
cauttdity  in  time. — ^But  such  a 
procedure  is  perfectly  inad- 
missible, as  will  be  made  plain 
from  what  follows. 

In  the  pure  sense  of  the 
categories,  that  is  contmgent, 
^e  contradictory  opposite  of 
which  is  possible,  l^ow  we 
cannot  reason  from  empirical 
contingency  to  intellectual. 
The  opposite  of  that  which  is 
chang^ — the  opposite  of  its 
state  —  is  actual  at  another 
time,  and  is  therefore  possible. 
Consequently,  it  if  not  the 


Antithesis. 
an  object  from  two  differ^it 
points  of  view.  Herr  von 
Mairan  regarded  the  contro- 
versy between  two  celebrated 
astronomers,  which  arose  irom 
a  similar  difficulty  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  proper  stand-point, 
as  a  phsenomenon  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  a  sepa- 
rate treatise  on  the  subject. 
The  one  concluded :  the  moon 
revolves  on  its  own  aaris,  be- 
cause it  constantly  presents 
the  same  side  to  the  earth; 
the  other  declared  that  the 
moon  does  not  revolve  on  its 
own  axis,  for  the  same  reason. 
Both  conclusions  were  per- 
fectly correct,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the 
motions  of  the  moon  were  con- 
sidered. 
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contradictory  opposite  of  the 
former  state.     To  be  that,  it 
is  necessary  that  in  the  same 
time  in  which  the  preceding 
state  existed,  its  opposite  could 
have  existed  in  its  place ;  but 
such  a  cognition  is  not  given 
us  in  the  mere  phaenomenon 
of  change.    A  body  that  was  in 
motion=^,  comes  into  a  state 
of  re8t=»on-^.     Now  it  can- 
not be  concluded    from    the 
fact  that  a  state  opposite  to 
the  state  A  follows  it,  that  the 
contradictory  opposite  of  J  is 
possible  ;  and  that  A  is  there- 
fore   contingent.      To    prove 
this,  we  should  require  to  know 
that  the  state    of  rest  could 
have  existed  in  the  very  same 
time  in  which  the  motion  took 
place.     Now  we  know  nothing 
more  than  that  the  state  of  rest 
was  actual  in  the  time  that  fol- 
lowedthe  state  of  motion ;  con- 
sequently, that  it  was  also  pos- 
sible.    But  motion  at  one  time, 
and  rest  at  another  time,  are 
not  contradictorily  opposed  to 
each  other.      It  follows  from 
what  has  been  said,  thatthe  sue- 
cession  of  opposite  determina- 
tions, that  is,  change,  does  not 
demonstrate  the  fact  of  con- 
tingency as  represented  in  the 
conceptions  of  the  pure  under- 
standing ;  and  that  it  cannot, 
therefore,   conduct  us  to  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a  ne- 
cessary being.    Change  proves 


Antithesis, 
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Thesis,  Antithesis, 

merely  empirical  contingency, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  new 
state  could  not  have  existed 
without  a  cause,  which  heloDgs 
to  the  preceding  time.  This 
cause — even  although  it  is  re- 
garded as  absolutely  necessary 
— must  be  presented  to  us  in 
time,  and  must  belong  to  the 
series  of  pheenomena. 

ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 
Section  Third. 

Of  the  Interest  of  Reason  in  these  Self-contradictions. 

"We  have  thus  completely  before  us  the  dialectical  procedure 
of  the  cosmological  ideas.  No  possible  experience  can  present 
us  with  an  object  adequate  to  them  in  extent.  Nay,  more, 
reason  itself  cannot  cogitate  them  as  according  with  the  general 
laws  of  experience.  And  yet  they  are  not  arbitrary  fictions  of 
thought.  On  the  contrary,  reason,  in  its  uninterrupted  pro- 
gress in  the  empirical  synthesis,  is  necessarily  conducted  to 
them,  when  it  endeavours  to  free  from  all  conditions  and  to 
comprehend  in  its  unconditioned  totality,  that  which  can  only 
be  determined  conditionally  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  ex- 
perience. These  dialecticid  propositions  are  so  many  attempts 
to  solve  four  natural  and  unavoidable  problems  of  reason. 
— There  are  neither  more,  nor  can  there  be  less,  than  this 
number,  because  there  are  no  other  series  of  synthetical  hy- 
potheses, limiting  ct  priori  the  empirical  synthesis. 

The  brilliant  claims  of  reason  striving  to  extend  its  do- 
minion beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  have  been  represented 
above  only  in  dry  formulae,  which  contain  merely  the  grounds 
of  its  pretensions.  They  have,  besides,  in  conformity  with 
the  charact^  of  a  transcendental  philosophy,  been  freed  from 
every,  empirical  element ;  although  the  fuU  splendour  of  the 
promises  they  hold  out,  and  the  anticipations  they  excite,  mani- 
fests itself  only  when  in  connection  with  empirical  cognitions, 
la  the  application  of  them»  however,  and  in  the  advancing  en-^ 
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largement  of  the  employment  of  reason,  while  struggling  to 
rise  from  the 'region  of  experience  and  to  soar  to  ^ose  sub- 
lime ideas,  philosophy  discovers  a  value  and  a  dignity,  vrhich,  if 
it  could  but  make  good  its  assertions,  vrould  raise  it  far  above 
all  other  departments  of  human  knowledge — professing,  as 
it  does,  to  present  a  sure  foundation  for  our  highest  hopes 
and  the  ultimate  aims  of  all  the  exertions  of  reason.  The 
questions  :  whether  the  world  has  a  beginning  and  a  limit  to 
its  extension  in  space ;  whether  there  exists  anywhere,  or  per- 
haps, in  my  own  thinking  Self  an  indivisible  and  indestructible 
unity — or  whether  nothing  but  what  is  divisible  and  transitory 
exists  ;  whether  I  am  a  free  agent,  or,  like  other  beings,  am 
bound  in  the  chains  of  nature  and  fate  ;  whether,  finally,  there 
is  a  supreme  cause  of  the  world,  or  all  our  thought  and  spe- 
culation must  end  with  nature  and  the  order  of  external  things 
— ^are  questions,  for  the  solution  of  which  the  mathematician 
would  vnlliugly  exchange  his  whole  science  ;  for  in  it  there  is 
no  satisfaction  for  the  highest  aspirations  and  most  ardent 
desires  of  humanity.  Nay,  it  may  even  be  said  that  the  true 
value  of  mathematics — that  pride  of  human  reason — con- 
sists in  this :  that  she  guides  reason  to  the  knowledge  of 
nature — in  her  greater,  as  well  as  in  her  less  manifestations— 
in  her  beautiful  order  and  regularity, — guides  her,  moreover, 
to  an  insight  into  the  wonderful  unity  of  the  moving  forces 
in  the  operations  of  nature,  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  a 
philosophy  building  only  on  experience ;  and  that  she  thus 
encourages  philosophy  to  extend  the  province  of  reason  beyond 
all  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  it  vnth  the  most 
excellent  materials  for  supporting  its  investigations,  in  so  far 
as  their  nature  admits,  by  adequate  and  accordant  intui- 
tions. 

Unfortunately  for  speculation — ^but  perhaps  fortunately  for 
the  practical  interests  of  humanity — reason,  in  the  midst  of 
her  highest  anticipations,  finds  herself  hemmed  in  by  a  press 
of  opposite  and  contradictory  conclusions,  from  which  neither 
her  honour  nor  her  safety  vnll  permit  her  to  draw  back.  Nor 
can  she  regard  these  conflicting  trains  of  reasoning  vnth  in- 
difference as  mere  passages  at  arms,  still  less  can  she  command 
peace  ;  for  in  the  subject  of  the  conflict  she  has  a  deep  inte- 
rest. There  is  no  o.ther  course  left  open  to  her,  than  to  reflect 
with  herself  upon  the  origin  of  this  disunion  in  reason-^ 

V2 
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whether  it  may  not  arise  from  a  mere  misunderstandiDg.  After 
such  an  inquiry,  arrogant  claims  would  have  to  be  given  up  on 
both  sides  ;  but  the  sovereignty  of  reason  over  understanding 
and  sense  would  be  based  upon  a  sure  foundation. 

We  shall  at  present  defer  this  radical  inquiry,  and  in  the 
meantime  consider  for  a  little — what  side  in  the  controversy 
we  should  most  willingly  take,  if  we  were  obliged  to  become 
partisans  at  all.  As,  in  this  case,  we  leave  out  of  sight  alto- 
gether the  logical  criterion  of  truth,  and  merely  consult  our 
own  interest  in  reference  to  the  question,  these  considerations, 
although  inadequate  to  settle  the  question  of  right  in  either 
party,  will  enable  us  to  comprehend,  how  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  struggle,  adopt  the  one  view  rather  than  the  other 
— no  special  insight  into  the  subject,  however,  having  influenced 
their  choice.  They  vnll,  at  the  same  time,  explain  to  us  many 
other  things  by  the  way — for  example,  the  fiery  zeal  on  tlie 
one  side  and  the  cold  maintenance  of  their  cause  on  the  other ; 
why  the  one  party  has  met  with  the  warmest  approbations,  and 
the  other  has  always  been  repulsed  by  irreconcileabk  preju- 
dices. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  determines  the  proper 
point  of  view,  from  which  alone  this  preliminary  inquiry  can 
be  instituted  and  carried  on  with  the  proper  completeness, — 
and  that  is  the  comparison  of  the  principles,  from  which  both 
sides — thesis  and  antithesis,  proceed.  My  readers  would  re- 
mark in  the  propositions  of  the  antithesis  a  complete  uniformity 
in  the  mode  of  thought  and  a  perfect  unity  of  principle.  Its 
principle  was  that  of  pure  empiricism,  not  only  in  the  explica- 
tion of  the  phsenomena  in  the  world,  but  also  in  the  solution 
of  the  transcendental  ideas,  even  of  that  of  the  universe  itself. 
The  affirmations  of  the  thesis  on  the  contrary,  were  based,  in 
addition  to  the  empirical  mode  of  explanation  employed  in  the 
series  of  phaeuomena,  on  intellectual  propositions ;  and  its 
principles  were  in  so  far  not  simple.  I  shall  term  the  thesis, 
in  view  of  its  essential  characteristic,  the  dogmatism  of  pure 
reason. 

On  the  side  of  dogmatism,  or  of  the  thesis,  therefore,  in  the 
determination  of  the  cosmological  ideas,  we  find  : 

1.  k  practical  interest,  which  must  be  very  dear  to  every 
right-thmking  man.  That  the  world  has  a  beginning, — that 
the  nature  of  my  thinking  self  is  simple,  and  therefore  in- 
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destructible, — that  I  am  a  free  agent,  and  raised  above  the 
compulsion  of  nature  and  her  laws, — and,  finally,  that  the 
entire  order  of  things,  which  form  the  world,  is  dependent 
upon  a  Supreme  Being,  from  whom  the  whole  receives  unity 
nnd  connection, — these  are  so  many  foundation-stones  of  mo- 
rality and  religion.  The  antithesis  deprives  us  of  all  these 
supports, — or,  at  least,  seems  so  to  deprive  us. 

2.  A  9peeulative  interest  of  reason  manifests  itself  on  this 
side.  For,  if  we  take  the  transcendental  ideas  and  employ 
them  in  the  manner  which  the  thesis  directs,  we  can  exhibit 
completely  it  priori  the  entire  chain  of  conditions,  and  under- 
stand the  derivation  of  the  conditioned — beginning  from  the 
unconditioned.  This  the  antithesis  does  not  do  ;  and  for  this 
reason  does  not  meet  with  so  welcome  a  reception.  For  it 
can  give  no  answer  to  our  questions  respecting  the  conditions 
of  its  synthesis — except  such  as  must  be  supplemented  by 
another  question,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  According  to  it,  we 
must  rise  from  a  given  beginning  to  one  still  higher  ;  every 
part  conducts  us  to  a  still  smaller  one ;  evqry  event  is  pre- 
ceded  by  another  event  which  is  its  cause ;  and  the  conditions 
of  existence  rest  always  upon  other  and  still  higher  conditions, 
and  find  neither  end  nor  basis  in  some  self" subsis tent  thing  as 
the  primal  being. 

3.  This  side  has  also  the  advantage  o{  popularity ;  and 
this  constitutes  no  small  part  of  its  claim  to  favour.  The 
common  understanding  does  not  find  the  least  diftculty  in 
the  idea  of  the  unconditioned  beginning  of  all  synthesis — ^ac- 
cuatomed,  as  it  is,  rather  to  follow  out  consequences,  than  to 
seek  for  a  proper  basis  for  cognition.  In  the  conception  of 
an  absolute  first,  moreover — the  possibility  of  which  it  does 
not  inquire  into — ^it  is  highly  gratified  to  find  a  firmly-esta- 
blished point  of  departure  for  its  attempts  at  theory  ;  while  in 
the  restless  and  continuous  ascent  from  the  conditioned  to  the 
condition,  always  with  one  foot  in  the  air,  it  can  find  no 
satisfaction. 

On  the  side  of  the  Antithesis,  or  Empiricism  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  cosmological  ideas : 

1 .  We  cannot  discover  any  such  practical  interest  arising  from 
pure  principles  of  reason,  as  morality  and  religion  present.  On 
the  contrary,  pure  empiricism  seems  to  empty  them  of  all  their 
power  and  influence.    If  there  does  not  exist  a  Supreme  Being 
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distinct  from  the  world, — ^if  the  world  is  without  beginningi 
consequently  without  a  Creator, — if  our  wills  are  not  free, 
and  the  soul  is  divisible  and  subject  to  corruption  just  like 
matter, — the  ideas  and  principles  of  morality  lose  all  validity^ 
and  fall  with  the  transcendental  ideas  which  constituted  their 
theoretical  support. 

2.  But  empiricism,  in  compensation,  holds  out  to  reason,  in 
its  speculative  interests,  certain  important  advantages,  far  ex- 
ceeding any  that  the  dogmatist  can  promise  us.  For,  when 
employed  by  the  empiricist,  understanding  is  always  upon  its 
.proper  ground  of  investigation — the  field  of  possible  experi- 
ence, the  laws  of  which  it  can  explore,  and  thus  extend  its 
cognition  securely  and  with  clear  intelligence  vnlhout  being 
stopped  by  limits  in  any  direction.  Here  can  it  and  ought 
it  to  find  and  present  to  intuition  its  proper  object — not  only 
in  itself,  but  in  all  its  relations ;  or,  if  it  employ  conceptions, 
upon  this  ground  it  can  always  present  the  corresponding 
images  in  clear  and  unmistakable  intuitions.  It  is  quite  un- 
necessary for  it  to  renounce  the  guidance  of  nature,  to  attach 
itself  to  ideas,  the  objects  of  which  it  cannot  know ;  because, 
as  mere  intellectual  entities,  they  cannot  be  presented  in  any 
intuition.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  even  permitted  to  aban- 
don its  proper  occupation,  under  the  pretence  that  it  has  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  (for  it  nev6r  can  be,)  and  to  pass  into 
the  region  of  idealizing  reason  and  transcendent  conceptions, 
where  it  is  not  required  to  observe  and  explore  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  merely  to  think  and  to  imaffine — secure  from 
being  contradicted  by  facts,  because  they  have  not  been  called 
as  witnesses,  but  passed  by,  or  perhaps  subordinated  to  the 
so-called  higher  interests  and  considerations  of  pure  reason. 

Hence  the  empiricist  will  never  allow  himself  to  accept  any 
epoch  of  nature  for  the  first — the  absolutely  primal  state ;  he 
will  not  believe  that  there  can  be  limits  to  his  out-look  into 
her  wide  domains,  nor  pass  from  the  objects  of  nature,  which 
he  can  satisfactorily  explain  by  means  of  observation  and 
mathematical  thought — ^which  he  can  determine  synthetically 
in  intuition,  to  those  which  neither  sense  nor  imagination  can 
ever  present  in  eoncreto ;  he  will  not  concede  the  existence  of 
a  faculty  in  nature,  operating  independently  of  the  laws  of 
nature — a  concession  which  would  introduce  uncertainty  into 
the  procedure  of  the  understanding,  which  is  guided  by  neces- 
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Irary  laws  to  the  observation  of  phsenomena ;  nor,  finally,  will 
lie  permit  himself  to  seek  a  cause  beyond  nature,  inasmuch  as 
we  know  nothing  but  it,  and  from  it  alone  receive  an  objective 
basis  for  all  our  conceptions  and  instruction  in  the  unvarying 
laws  of  things. 

In  truth,  if  the  empirical  philosopher  had  no  other  purpose 
in  the  establishment  of  his  antithesis,  than  to  check  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  reason  which  mistakes  its  true  destination,  which 
boasts  of  its  insight  and  its  knowledge,  just  where  all  insight 
and  knowledge  cease  to  exist,  and  regards  that  which  is  valid 
only  in  relation  to  a  practical  interest,  as  an  advancement  of 
the  speculative  interests  of  the  mind  (in  order,  when  it  is  con- 
venient for  itself,  to  break  the  thread  of  our  physical  investi- 
gations, and,  under  pretence  of  extending  our  cognition,  con- 
nect them  with  transcendental  ideas,  by  means  of  which  we 
really  know  only  that  we  know  nothing,)*— if,  I  say,  the  em- 
piricist rested  satisfied  with  this  benefit,  the  principle  ad- 
vanced by  him  would  be  a  maxim  recommending  moderation  in 
the  pretensions  of  reason  and  modesty  in  its  affirmations,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  direct  us  to  the  right  mode  of  extend- 
ing the  province  of  the  understanding,  by  the  help  of  the  only 
true  teacher,  experience.  In  obedience  to  this  advice,  intel- 
lectual hypotheses  and  faith  would  not  be  called  in  aid  of 
our  practical  interests  ;  nor  should  we  introduce  them  under 
the  pompous  titles  of  science  and  insight.  For  specula- 
tive cognition  cannot  find  an  objective  basis  any  other  where 
than  in  experience ;  and,  when  we  overstep  its  limits,  onr 
synthesis,  which  requires  ever  new  cognitions  independent 
of  experience,  has  no  substratum  of  intuition  upon  which  to 
build. 

But  if — as  often  happens — empiricism,  in  relation  to  ideas, 
becomes  itself  dogmatic,  and  boldly  denies  that  which  is  above 
the  sphere  of  its  pheenomenal  cognition,  it  falls  itself  into  the 
error  of  intemperance — an  error  which  is  here  all  the  more 
reprehensible,  as  thereby  the  practical  interest  of  reason  re- 
ceives an  irreparable  injury. 

And  this  constitutes  the  opposition  between  Epicureanism^ 
and  Platonism. 

*  It  is,  however,  atiU  s  matter  of  doabt  whether  Epicuras  ever  pro- 
pounded these  principles  as  directions  for  the  objective  employment  of 
the  understanding.    If,  indeed,  they  were  nothing  more  than  ouBdmt  for 
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Both  EpicoruB  and  Plato  assert  more  in  their  systems  than 
they  know.  The  former  encourages  and  advances  science — 
although  to  the  prejudice  of  the  practical ;  the  latter  presents 
us  with  excellent  principles  for  the  investigation  of  the  prac- 
tical, but,  in  relation  to  everything  regarding  which  we  can 
attain  to  speculative  cognition,  permits  reason  to  append 
idealistic  explanations  of  natural  phsenomena,  to  the  great 
injury  of  physical  investigation. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  th&d  motive  for  the  preliminary  choice 
of  a  party  in  this  war  of  assertions,  it  seems  very  extraordi- 
nary that  empiricism  should  be  utterly  unpopular.  We  should 
be  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  common  understanding  would 
receive  it  with  pleasure— promising  as  it  does,  to  satisfy  it 
without  passing  the  bounds  of  experience  and  its  connected, 
order ;  while  transcendental  dogmatism  obhges  it  to  rise  to 
conceptions,  which  far  surpass  the  inteUigence  and  alnlity  of 
the  most  practised  thiokers.  But  in  this,  in  truth,  is  to 
be  found  its  real  motive.  For  the  common  understanding 
thus  finds  itself  in  a  situation,  where  not  even  the  most 
learned  can  have  the  advantage  of  it.  If  it  understands  little 
or  nothing  about  these  transcendental  conceptions,  no  one 
can  boast  of  understanding  any  more  ;  and  although  it  may 
not  express  itself  in  so  scholastically  correct  a  manner  aa 
others,  it  can  busy  itself  mth  reasoning  and  arguments  vnth- 
out  end,  vrandering  among  mere  ideas,  about  which  one  can 
always  be  very  eloquent,  because  we  know  nothing  about 
them  ;  while,  in  the  observation  and  investigation  of  nature,  it 
would  be  forced  to  remain  dumb  and  to  confess  its  utter  igno- 

the  specnlatiye  exercise  of  reason,  he  gives  evidence  therein  of  a  more 
genuine  philosophic  spirit  than  any  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity.  That, 
in  the  explanation  of  phaenomena,  we  must  proceed  as  if  the  field  of  in- 
quiry had  neithtf  limits  in  space  nor  commencement  in  time ;  that  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  teaching  of  experience  in  reference  to  the  mate- 
rial of  which  the  world  is  composed ;  that  we  must  not  look  for  any  other 
mode  of  the  origination  of  events  than  that  which  is  determiued  by  the 
unalterable  laws  of  nature ;  and  finally,  that  we  must  not  employ  the 
hypothesis  of  a  cause  distinct  from  the  world  to  account  for  a  phasnome- 
non  or  for  the  world  itself— are  prindples  for  the  extension  of  specula- 
tive philosophy,  and  the  discovery  of  the  true  sources  of  the  principles  of 
morids,  which,  however  little  conformed  to  in  the  present  day,  are  un- 
doubtedly correct.  At  the  same  time,  any  one  desirous  of  ignoring,  in 
mere  speculation,  these  dogmatical  propositions,  need  not  for  that  reasoa 
be  accused  of  denying  them. 
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Tance.  Thus  indolence  and  yanitj  fonn  of  themselves  strong 
recommendations  of  these  principles.  Besides,  although  it  is 
a  hard  thing  for  a  philosopher  to  assume  a  principle,  of  which 
he  can  give  to  himself  no  reasonable  account,  and  still  more 
to  employ  conceptions,  the  objective  reality  of  which  cannot 
be  established,  nothing  is  more  usual  with  the  common  under- 
standing. It  wants  something,  which  will  allow  it  to  go  to 
work  with  confidence.  The  difficulty  of  even  comprehending 
a  supposition,  does  not  disquiet  it,  because — not  knowing 
what  comprehending  means — it  never  even  thinks  of  the  suppo- 
sition it  may  be  adopting  as  a  principle ;  and  regards  as  known, 
that  with  which  it  has  become  familiar  from  constant  use. 
And,  at  last,  all  speculative  interests  disappear  before  the  prac- 
tical interests  which  it  holds  dear ;  and  it  fancies  that  it  un- 
derstands and  knows  what  its  necessities  and  hopes  incite 
it  to  assume  or  to  believe.  Thus  the  empiricism  of  transcen- 
dentally  idealizing  reason  is  robbed  of  all  popularity ;  and, 
however  prejudicial  it  may  be  to  the  highest  practiciEd  prin- 
ciples, there  is  no  fear  that  it  will  ever  pass  the  limits  of  the 
schools,  or  acquire  any  favour  or  influence  in  society  or  with 
the  multitude. 

Human  reason  is  by  nature  architectonic.  That  is  to  say, 
it  regards  all  cognitions  as  parts  of  a  possible  system,  and 
hence  accepts  only  such  principles,  as  at  least  do  not  incapaci- 
tate a  cognition  to  which  we  may  have  attained  from  being 
placed  along  with  others  in  a  general  system.  But  the  pro- 
positions of  the  antithesis  are  of  a  character  which  renders  the 
completion  of  an  edifice  of  cognitions  impossible.  Accord- 
ing to  these,  beyond  one  state  or  epoch  of  the  world  there  is 
always  to  be  found  one  more  ancient ;  in  every  part  always 
other  parts  themselves  divisible ;  preceding  every  event  ano- 
ther, the  origin  of  which  must  itself  be  sought  still  higher ;  and 
everything  in  existence  is  conditioned,  and  still  not  dependent 
on  an  unconditioned  and  primal  existence.  As,  therefore, 
the  antithesis  will  not  concede  the  existence  of  a  first  begin- 
ning which  might  be  available  as  a  foundation,  a  complete 
edifice  of  cognition,  in  the  presence  of  such  hypotheses,  is 
utterly  impossible.  Thus  the  architectonic  interest  of  reason, 
which  requires  a  unity — ^not  empirical,  but  ^  priori  and  ra- 
tional, forms  a  natural  recommendation  for  the  assertions  of 
the  thesis  in  our  antinomy. 
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Bat  if  any  one  could  free  himself  entirely  from  all  con- 
siderations of  interest,  and  weigh  without  partiahty  the  asser- 
tions of  reason,  attending  only  to  their  content,  irrespective 
of  the  consequences  which  follow  from  them  ;  such  a  person, 
on  the  supposition  that  he  knew  no  other  way  out  of  the 
confusion  than  to  settle  the  truth  of  one  or  other  of  the 
conflicting  doctrines,  would  live  in  a  state  of  continual  hesi- 
tation. To-day,  he  would  feel  convinced  that  the  human 
will  is  free ;  to-morrow,  considering  the  indissoluhle  chain 
of  nature,  he  would  look  on  freedom  as  a  mere  illusion,  and 
declare  nature  to  he  all-in-aU.  But,  if  he  were  called  to 
action,  the  play  of  the  merely  speculative  reason  would  dis- 
appear like  the  shapes  of  a  dream,  and  practical  interest 
would  dictate  his  choice  of  principles.  But,  as  it  well  befits 
a  reflective  and  inquiring  being  to  devote  certain  periods  of 
time  to  the  examination  of  its  own  reason — to  divest  itself 
of  all  partiality,  and  frankly  to  communicate  its  observations 
for  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  others ;  so  no  one  can  be 
blamed  for,  much  less  prevented  from  placing  both  parties  on 
their  trial,  with  permission  to  defend  themselves,  free  from 
intimidation,  before  a  sworn  jury  of  equal  condition  with 
themselves — the  condition  of  weak  and  fallible  men. 

ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 

Sectiost  Fodeth. 

Of  the  necessity  imposed  upon  Pure  Reason  of  presenting  a 
Solution  of  its  Transcendental  Problems. 

To  avow  an  ability  to  solve  all  problems  and  to  answer  all 
questions,  would  be  a  profession  certain  to  convict  any  phi- 
losopher of  extravagant  boasting  and  self-conceit,  and  at  once 
to  destroy  the  confidence  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
reposed  in  him.  There  are,  however,  sciences  so  constituted , 
that  every  question  arising  within  their  sphere,  must  neces- 
sarily be  capable  of  receiving  an  answer  from  the  knowledge 
already  possessed,  for  the  answer  must  be  received  from  the 
same  sources  whence  the  question  arose.  In  such  sciences 
it  is  not  allowable  to  excuse  ourselves  on  the  plea  of  necessary 
and  unavoidable  ignorance ;  a  solution  is  absolutely  requisite* 
The  rule  of  right  and  wrong  must  help  us  to  the  knowledge 
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of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  all  possible  cases ;  otherwise, 
the  idea  of  obligation  or  duty  would  be  utterly  null,  for  we 
cannot  have  any  obligation  to  that,  which  we  cannot  know. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  our  investigations  of  the  phsenomena 
of  nature,  much  must  remain  uncertain,  and  many  questions 
continue  insoluble ;  because  what  we  know  of  nature  is 
far  from  being  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phsenomena  that 
are  presented  to  our  observation.  Now  the  question  is  i 
Whether  there  is  in  transcendental  philosophy  any  question, 
relating  to  an  object  presented  to  pure  reason,  which  is  un- 
answerable by  this  reason ;  and  whether  we  must  regard  the 
subject  of  the  question  as  quite  uncertain — so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  and  must  give  it  a  place  among  those 
subjects,  of  which  we  have  just  so  much  conception  as  is 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  raise  a  question — faculty  or  materials 
failing  us,  however,  when  we  attempt  an  answer. 

Now  I  maintain,  that  among  all  speculative  cognition,  the 
peculiarity  of  transcendental  philosophy  is,  that  there  is 
no  question,  relating  to  an  object  presented  to  pure  reason, 
which  is  insoluble  by  this  reason ;  and  that  the  profession 
of  unavoidable  ignorance — the  problem  being  alleged  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties — cannot  free  us  from  the 
fibligation  to  present  a  complete  and  satisfactory  answer.  For 
the  very  conception,  which  enables  us  to  raise  the  question, 
must  give  us  tlie  power  of  answering  it ;  inasmuch  as  the 
object,  as  in  the  case  of  right  and  wrong,  is  not  to  be  die- 
covered  out  of  the  conception. 

But,  in  transcendental  philosophy,  it  is  only  the  cosmo- 
logical  questions,  to  which  we  can  demand  a  satisfactory 
answer  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  tliair  object ;  and  the 
philosopher  is  not  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  the  pretext 
of  necessary  ignorance  and  impenetrable  obscurity.  These 
questions  relate  solely  to  the  cosmological  ideas.  For  the 
object  must  be  given  in  experience,  and  the  question  relates 
to  the  adequateness  of  the  object  to  an  idea.  If  the  object 
is  transcendental,  and  therefore  itself  unknown ;  if  the 
question,  for  example,  is  whether  the  object — the  something, 
the  phsenomenon  of  which  (internal — in  ourselves)  is  thought 
— that  is  to  say,  the  soul,  is  in  itself  a  simple  being ;  or 
whether  there  is  a  cause  of  all  things,  which  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary,— in  such  cases  we  are  seeking  for  our  idea  an  object, 
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of  which  we  may  confess,  that  it  is  unknown  to  ns,  though 
we  must  not  on  that  account  assert  that  it  is  impossihie.* 
The  cosmological  ideas  alone  possess  the  peculiarity,  that  we 
can  presuppose  the  object  of  them  and  the  empirical,  synthesis 
requisite  for  the  conception  of  that  object  to  be  given ;  and 
the  question,  which  arises  from  these  ideas,  relates  merely  to 
the  progress  of  this  synthesis,  in  so  far  as  it  must  contain 
absolute  totality, — ^which,  however,  is  not  empirical,  as  it 
cannot  be  given  in  any  experience.  Now,  as  the  question 
here  is  solely  in  regard  to  a  thing  as  the  object  of  a  possible 
experience,  and  not  as  a  thing  in  itself,  the  answer  to  the 
transcendental  cosmological  question  need  not  be  sought  out 
of  the  idea,  for  the  question  does  not  regard  an  object  in 
itself.  The  question  in  relation  to  a  possible  experience,  is 
not,  what  can  be  given  in  an  experience  in  concreto, — ^but, 
what  is  contained  in  the  idea,  to  which  the  empirical  syn- 
thesis must  approximate.  The  question  must  therefore  be 
capable  of  solution  from  the  idea  alone.  For  the  idea  is  a 
creation  of  reason  itself,  which  therefore  cannot  disclaim  the 
obligation  to  answer  or  refer  us  to  the  unknown  object. 

It  is  not  so  extraordinary  as  it  at  first  sight  appears,  that 
a  science  should  demand  and  expect  satisfactory  answers  to 
all  the  questions  that  may  arise  within  its  own  sphere 
(questiones  domesticai),  although,  up  to  a  certain  time,  these 
answers  may  not  have  been  discovered.  There- are,  in  ad- 
dition to  transcendental  philosophy,  only  two  pure  sciences 
of  reason ;  the  one  with  a  speculative,  the  other  with  a  prac- 
tical content — ^re  mathematics  and  pure  ethics.     Has  any 

*  The  question,  what  is  the  constitution  of  a  transcendental  object,  is 
unanswerable — we  are  unable  to  say  what  it  is  ;  but  we  can  perceive  that 
the  question  itself  is  nothing ;  because  it  does  not  relate  to  any  object 
that  can  be  presented  to  us.  For  this  reason,  we  must  consider  all  the 
questions  raised  in  transcendental  psychology  as  answerable,  and  as  really 
answered ;  for  they  relate  to  the  transcendental  subject  of  all  intemid 
phsenomena,  which  is  not  itself  phsnomenon,  and  consequently  not  given 
as  an  object,  in  which,  moreover,  none  of  the  categories — and  it  is  to 
them  that  the  question  is  properly  directed — find  any  conditions  of  its 
application.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  case  where  no  answer  is  the  only 
proper  answer.  For  a  question  regarding  the  constitution  of  a  something, 
which  cannot  be  cogitated  by  any  determined  predicate — ^being  com- 
pletely beyond  the  sphere  of  objects  and  experience,  is  perfectly  null 
and  void. 
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one  erer  heard  it  alleged  that,  from  our  complete  and  ne- 
cessary ignorance  of  the  conditions,  it  is  uncertain  whnt 
exact  relation  the  diameter  of  a  circle  hears  to  the  circle  in 
rational  or  irrational  numbers?  By  the  former  the  sum 
cannot  be  given  exactly,  by  the  latter  only  approximately  ; 
and  therefore  we  decide,  that  the  impossibUity  of  a  solution 
of  the  question  is  evident.  Lambert  presented  us  with  a 
demonstration  of  this.  In  the  general  principles  of  morals 
there  can  be  nothing  uncertain,  for  the  propositions  are 
either  utterly  vrithout  meaning,  or  must  originate  solely  in 
our  rational  conceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be 
in  physical  science  an  infinite  number  of  conjectures,  which 
can  never  become  certainties ;  t)ecau8e  the  phsenomena  of 
nature  are  not  given  as  qbjects  dependent  on  our  conceptions. 
The  key  to  the  solution  of  such  questions  cannot  therefore  be 
found  in  our  conceptions  or  in  pure  thought,  but  must  lie 
without  us,  and  for  that  reason  is  in  many  cases  not  to  be 
discovered ;  and  consequently  a  satisfactory  explanation  can- 
not be  expected,  l^e  questions  of  transcendental  analytic, 
which  relate  to  the  deduction  of  our  pure  cognition,  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  kind  as  those  mentioned  above ; 
for  we  are  not  at  present  treating  of  the  certainty  of  judg- 
ments in  relation  to  the  origin  of  our  conceptions,  but  only 
of  that  certainty  in  relation  to  objects. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  escape  the  responsibility  of  at  least  a 
critical  solution  of  the  questions  of  reason,  by  complaints 
of  the  limited  nature  of  our  faculties,  and  the  seemingly  hum- 
ble confession  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  our  reason  to 
decide,  whether  the  world  has  existed  from^  all  eternity  or  had 
a  beginning, — ^whether  it  is  infinitely  extended,  or  enclosed 
within  certain  limits, — whether  anything  in  the  world  is  simple, 
or  whether  everything  must  be  capable  of  infinite  divisibility, 
—  whether  freedom  can  originate  phaenomena,  or  whether 
everything  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  laws  and  order  of 
nature — and,  finally,  whether  there  exists  a  being  that  is  com- 
pletely  unconditioned  and  necessary,  or  whether  the  existence 
of  everything  is  conditioned  and  consequently  dependent  on 
something  external  to  itself,  and  therefore  in  its  own  nature 
contingent.  For  all  these  questions  relate  to  an  object,  which 
can  be  given  no  where  else  than  in  thought.  This  object  is 
the  absolutely  unconditioned  totality  of  the  synthesis  of  phse- 
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nomena.  If  the  conceptions  in  our  minds  do  not  assist  ns  to 
some  certain  result  in  regard  to  these  problems,  we  must  not 
defend  ourseWes  on  the  plea  that  the  object  itself  remains 
hidden  from  and  unknown  to  us.  For  no  such  thing  or  object 
can.be  given — ^it  is  not  to  be  found  out  of  the  idea  in  our  minds. 
We  must  seek  the  cause  of  our  failure  in  our  idea  itself, 
which  is  an  insoluble  problem,  and  in  regard  to  which  we 
obstinately  assume  that  there  exists  a  real  object  corre- 
sponding  and  adequate  to  it.  A  clear  explanation  of  the 
dialectic  which  lies  in  our  conception,  will  very  soon  enable 
us  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision  in  regard  to  such  a 
question. 

The  pretext,  that  we  are  unable  to  arrive  at  certainty  in 
regard  to  these  problems,  may  be  «met  with  this  question, 
which  requires  at  least  a  plain  answer :  From  what  source  do 
the  ideas  originate,  the  solution  of  which  involves  you  in  soch 
difficulties  ?  Are  you  seeking  for  an  explanation  of  certain 
phaenomena ;  and  do  you  expect  these  ideas  to  give  you  the 
principles  or  the  rules  of  this  explanation  ?  Let  it  be  granted, 
that  dl  nature  was  laid  open  before  you ;  that  nothing  was 
hid  from  your  senses  and  your  consciousness.  Still,  you 
could  not  cognize  in  concreto  the  object  of  your  ideas  in  any 
experience.  For  what  is  demanded,  is,  not  only  this  full  and 
complete  intuition,  but  also  a  complete  synthesis  and  the 
consciousness  of  its  absolute  totality;  and  this  is  not  possible  by 
means  of  any  empirical  cognition.  It  follows  that  your  question 
— ^your  idea  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  any 
phaenomenon;  and  the  idea  cannot  have  been  in  any  sense  given 
by  the  object  itself.  For  such  an  object  can  never  be  pre- 
sented to  us,  because  it  cannot  be  given  by  any  possible  expe- 
rience. Whatever  perceptions  you  may  attain  to,  yon  are  stili 
surrounded  by  conditions — ^in  space,  or  in  time,  and  you  can- 
not discover  anything  unconditioned  ;  nor  can  you  decide 
whether  this  unconditioned  is  to  be  placed  in  an  absolute 
beginning  of  the  synthesis,  or  in  an  absolute  totality  of  the 
series  without  beginning.  A  whole,  in  the  empirical  signifi- 
cation of  the  term,  is  always. merely  comparative.  The  absolute 
whole  of  quantity  (the  universe),  of  division,  of  derivation, 
of  the  condition  of  existence,  with  the  question — ^whether  it 
is  to  be  produced  by  a  finite  or  infinite  synthesis,  no  possible 
experience  can  instruct  us  concerning.      You  will  not,  for 
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example,  be  able  to  explain  the  pbaenomena  of  a  body  in  the 
least  degree  better,  whether  you  believe  it  to  consist  of  simple, 
or  of  composite  parts ;  for  a  simple  phsenomenon — and  just  as 
little  an  infinite  series  of  composition — can  never  be  presented 
to  your  perception.  Phaenomena  require  and  admit  of  ex- 
planation, only  in  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  that  explanation 
are  given  in  perception ;  but  the  sum-total  of  that  which  is 
given  in  pheenomena,  considered  as  an  absolute  whole,  is 
itself  a  perception — and  we  cannot  therefore  seek  for  expla« 
nations  of  this  whole  beyond  itself,  in  other  perceptions.  The 
explanation  of  this  whole  is  the  proper  object  of  the  trans- 
cendental problems  of  pure  reason. 

Although,  therefore,  the  solution  of  these  problems  is  un- 
attainable through  experience,  we  must  not  permit  ourselves 
to  say,  that  it  is  uncertain  how  the  object  of  our  inquiries  is 
constituted.  For  the  object  is  in  our  ovm  mind,  and  cannot 
be  discovered  in  experience ;  and  we  have  only  to  take  care 
that  our  thoughts  are  consistent  with  each  other,  and  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  amphiboly  of  regarding  our  idea  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  object  empirically  given,  and  therefore  to  be 
cognized  according  to  the  laws  of  experience.  A  dogmatical 
solution  is  therefore  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  impossible. 
The  critical  solution,  which  may  be  a  perfectly  certain  one, 
does  not  consider  the  question  objectively,  but  proceeds  by 
inquiring  into  the  basis  of  the  cognition  upon  which  the 
question  rests. 

ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 

Section  Fifth. 

Sceptical  Exposition  of  the  Cosmological  Problems  presented 
in  the /our  Transcendental.  Ideas.  ^ 

We  should  be  quite  veilling  to  desist  from  the  demand  of  a  dog- 
matical answer  to  our  questions,  if  we  understood  beforehand 
that,  be  the  answer  what  it  may,  it  would  only  serve  to  increase 
our  ignorance,  to  throw  us  from  one  incomprehensibility  into 
another,  from  one  obscurity  into  another  still  greater,  and 
perhaps  lead  us  into  irreconcilable  contradictions.  If  a  dog- 
matical affirmative  or  negative  answer  is  demanded,  is  it  at  all 
prudent,  to  set  aside  the  probable  grounds  of  a  solution  which 
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lie  before  us,  and  to  take  into  consideration,  what  advantage 
we  shall  gain,  if  the  answer  is  to  favonr  the  one  side  or  the 
other  ?  If  it  happens  that  in  both  cases  the  answer  is  mere 
nonsense,  we  have  in  this  an  irresistible  snmmons,  to  institute 
a  critical  investigation  of  the  question,  for  the  'purpose  of 
discovering  whether  it  is  based  on  a  groundless  presup- 
position, and  relates  to  an  idea,  the  falsity  of  which  would  be 
more  easily  exposed  in  its  application  and  consequences, 
than  in  the  mere  representation  of  its  content.  This  is  the 
great  utility  of  the  sceptical  mode  of  treating  the  questions 
addressed  by  pure  reason  to  itself.  By  this  method  we  easily 
rid  ourselves  of  the  confusions  of  dogmatism,  and  establish  in 
its  place  a  temperate  criticism,  which,  as  a  genuine  cathartic, 
will  successfully  remove  the  presumptuous  notions  of  philo- 
sophy and  their  consequence — the  vain  pretension  to  universal 
science. 

If,  then,  I  could  understand  the  nature  of  a  cosmological 
idea,  and  perceive,  before  I  entered  on  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  at  all,  that,  whatever  side  of  the  question  regarding 
the  unconditioned  of  the  regressive  synthesis  of  phaenomena 
it  favoured,  it  must  either  be  too  great  or  too  small  for  every 
conception  of  the  understanding ; — I  would  be  able  to  compre- 
hend how  the  idea,  which  relates  to  an  object  of  experience — an 
experience  which  must  be  adequate  to  and  in  accordance  with  a 
possible  conception  of  the  understanding — must  be  completely 
void  and  without  significance,  inasmuch  as  its  object  is  inade- 
quate, consider  it  as  we  may.  And  this  is  actually  the  case 
with  all  cosmological  conceptions,  which,  for  the  reason  above- 
mentioned,  involve  reason,  so  long  as  it  remains  attached  to 
them,  in  an  unavoidable  antinomy.     For  suppose : 

Firsty  that  the  world  has  no  beginning^ — ^in  this  case  it  is  too 
large  for  our  conception ;  for  this  conception,  which  consists 
in  a  successive  regress,  cannot  overtake  the  whole  eternity 
that  has  elapsed.  Grant  that  it  has  a  beginning^  it  is  then  too 
small  for  the  conception  of  the  understanding.  For,  as  a  be- 
ginning presupposes  a  time  preceding,  it  cannot  be  uncondi- 
tioned ;  and  the  law  of  the  empirical  employment  of  the  un- 
derstanding imposes  the  necessity  of  looking  for  a  higher  con- 
dition of  time ;  and  the  world  is,  therefore,  evidently  too  small 
for  this  law. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  double  answer  to  the  quea- 
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tion  regarding  the  extent,  in  space,  of  the  world.  For,  if  it 
is  infinite  and  ^unlimited,  it  must  be  too  large  for  every  possi- 
ble empirical  conception.  If  it  is  finite  and  limited,  we  have 
a  right  to  ask — ^what  determines  these  limits  ?  Void  space  is 
not  a  self-subsistent  correlate  of  things,  and  cannot  be  a  final 
condition — and  still  less  an  empirical  condition,  forming  a 
part  of  a  possible  experience.  For  how  can  we  have  any  ex- 
perience or  perception  of  an  absolute  void  ?  But  the  absolute 
totality  of  the  empirical  synthesis  requires  that  the  uncondi- 
tioned be  an  empirical  conception.  Consequently,  a  finite 
world  is  too  small  for  our  conception. 

Secondly,  if  every  phaeuomenon  (matter)  in  space  consists 
of  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  the  regress  of  the  division  is 
always  too  great  for  our  conception  ;  and  if  the  division  of 
space  must  cease  with  some  member  of  the  division  (the  sim- 
ple), it  is  too  small  for  the  idea  of  the  unconditioned.  For 
the  member  at  which  we  have  discontinued  our  division 
still  admits  a  regress  to  many  more  parts  contained  in  the 
object. 

Thirdly,  suppose  that  every  event  in  the  world  happens  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature ;  the  causality  of  a  cause 
must  itself  be  an  event,  and  necessitates  a  regress  to  a  still 
higher  cause,  and  consequently  the  unceasing  prolongation 
of  the  series  of  conditions  a  parte  priori.  Operative  nature  is 
therefore  too  large  for  every  conception  we  can  form  in  the 
synthesis  of  cosmical  events. 

If  we  admit  the  existence  of  spontaneously  produced  events, 
that  is,  o£/ree  agency,  we  are  driven,  in  our  search  for  sufficient 
reasons,  on  an  unavoidable  law  of  nature,  and  are  compelled 
to  appeal  to  the  empirical  law  of  causality,  and  we  find  that 
any  such  totality  of  connection  in  our  synthesis  is  too  small 
for  our  necessary  empirical  conception. 

Fourthly,  if  we  assume  the  existence  of  an  absolutely  neces* 
sary  being — ^whether  it  be  the  world  or  something  in  the 
world,  or  the  cause  of  the  world ;  we  must  place  it  in  a  time  at 
an  infinite  distance  firom  any  given  moment ;  for,  otherwise,  it 
must  be  dependent  on  some  other  and  higher  existence.  Such 
an  existence  is,  in  this  case,  too  large  for  our  empirical  concep- 
tion, and  unattainable  by  the  continued  regress  of  any  synthesis. 

But  if  we  believe  that  everything  in  the  world — be  it  con- 
dition or  conditioned — is  contingent;  every  given  existence  is 
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too  small  for  our  conception.  For  in  this  case  we  are  com- 
pelled to  seek  for  some  other  existence  upon  which  the  former 
depends. 

We  have  said  that  in  all  these  cases  the  cosmological  idea 
is  either  too  great  or  too  small  for  the  empirical  regress  in  a 
synthesis,  and  consequently  for  every  possible  conception  of 
the  understanding.  Why  did  we  not  express  ourselves  in  a 
manner  exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  and,  instead  of  accusing 
the  cosmologi^  idea  of  overstepping  or  of  falling  short  of  its 
true  aim — possible  experience,  say  that,  in  the  first  case,  the 
empirical  conception  is  always  too  small  for  the  idea,  and  in 
the  second  too  great,  and  thus  attach  the  blame  of  these  con- 
tradictions to  the  empirical  regress?  The  reason  is  this. 
Possible  experience  can  alone  give  reaUty  to  our  conceptions ; 
without  it  a  conception  is  merely  an  idea,  without  truth  or 
relation  to  an  object.  Hence  a  possible  empirical  conception 
must  he  the  standard  by  which  we  are  to  judge  whether  an  idea 
is  anything  more  than  an  idea  and  fiction  of  thought,  or  whether 
it  relates  to  an  object  in  the  world.  If  we  say  of  a  thing  that 
in  relation  to  some  other  thing  it  is  too  large  or  too  small,  the 
former  is  considered  as  existing  for  the  sake  of  the  latter,  and 
requiring  to  be  adapted  to  it.  Among  the  trivial  subjects  of 
discussion  in  the  old  schools  of  dialectics  was  this  question : 
If  a  ball  cannot  pass  through  a  hole,  shall  we  say  that  the  ball 
is  too  large  or  the  hole  too  small  ?  In  this  case  it  is  indifferent 
what  expression  we  employ ;  for  we  do  not  know  which  exists 
for  the  sake  of  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  say — 
the  man  is  too  long  for  his  coat,  but — the  coat  is  too  short  for 
the  man. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  well-founded  suspicion,  that  the  cos- 
mological ideas,  and  all  the  conflicting  sophistical  assertions 
connected  with  them,  are  based  upon  a  false  and  fictitious 
conception  of  the  mode  in  which  the  object  of  these  ideas  is 
presented  to  us ;  and  this  suspicion  will  probably  direct  us 
how  to  expose  the  illusion  that  has  so  long  led  us  astray  from 
the  truth. 
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ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 

SisGTioir  Sixth. 

Transcendental  Idealism  as  the  Key  to  the  Solution  of  Pure 
Cosmological  Dialectic, 

Is  the  transcendental  eesthetic,  we  proved,  that  everything 
intuited  in  space  and  time — ^all  objects  of  a  possible  experience, 
are  nothing  but  phsenomena,  that  is,  mere  representations ; 
and  that  these,  as  presented  to  us — as  extended  bodies,  or  as 
series  of  changes — have  no  self-subsistent  existence  apart  from 
human  thought.  This  doctrine  I  call  Transcendental  Ideal- 
ism,*  The  realist  in  the  transcendental  sense  regards  these 
modifications  of  our  sensibility — ^these  mere  representations, 
as  things  subsisting  in  themselves. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  us  of  holding  the  long-decried 
theory  of  empirical  idealism,  which,  while  admitting  the  reality 
of  space,  denies,  or  at  least  doubts,  the  existence  of  bodies 
extended  in  it,  and  thus  leaves  us  without  a  sufficient  criterion 
of  reality  and  illusion.  The  supporters  of  this  theory  find  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  the  reality  of  the  pheenomena  of  the 
internal  sense  in  time ;  nay,  they  go  the  length  of  maintain- 
ing that  this  internal  experience  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  real  existence  of  its  object  as  a  thing  in  itself. 

Transcendental  idealism  aUows  that  the  objects  of  external 
intuition — as  intuited  in  space,  and  all  changes  in  time — as 
represented  by  the  internal  sense,  are  real.  For,  as  space  is 
the  form  of  that  intuition  which  we  call  external,  and  without 
objects  in  space,  no  empirical  representation  could  be  given 
us  ;  we  can  and  ought  to  regard  extended  bodies  in  it  as  real. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  representations  in  time.  But  time 
and  space,  with  all  phsenomena  therein,  are  not  in  themselves 
things.  They  are  nothing  but  representations,  and  cannot 
exist  out  of  and  apart  from  the  mind.  Nay,  the  sensuous  in- 
ternal intuition  of  the  mind  (as  the  object  of  consciousness), 
the  determination  of  which  is  represented  by  the  succession 

*  I  have  elsewhere  termed  this  theory  formal  idealism,  to  distinguish  it 
from  material  idealism,  which  douhts  or  denies  the  existence  of  external 
things.  To  avoid  ambiguity,  it  seems  advisable  in  many  cases  to  employ 
this  term  instead  of  that  mentioned  in  the  text, 
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of  different  states  in  time^  is  not  the  real,  proper  self,  as  it 
exists  in  itself — not  the  transcendental  subject,  but  only  a 
phsenomenon,  which  is  presented  to  the  sensibility  of  this,  to 
us,  unknown  being.  This  internal  pheenomenon  cannot  be 
admitted  to  be  a  self-subsisting  thing ;  for  its  condition  is 
time,  and  time  cannot  be  the  condition  of  a  thing  in  itself. 
But  the  empirical  truth  of  pheenomena  in  space  and  time  is 
guaranteed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  and  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  the  illusion  of  dreams  or  fancy — although 
both  have  a  proper  and  thorough  connection  in  an  experience 
according  to  empirical  laws.  The  objects  of  experience  thea 
are  not  things  in  themselves,*  but  are  given  only  in  experi- 
ence, and  have  no  existence  apart  from  and  independently 
of  experience.  That  there  may  be  inhabitants  in  die  moon, 
although  no  one  has  ever  observed  them,  must  certainly  be 
admitted ;  but  this  assertion  means  only,  that  we  may  in  the 
possible  progress  of  experience  discover  them  at  some  future 
time.  For  that,  which  stands  in  connection  vnth  a  perception 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  progress  of  experience,  is  real. 
They  are  therefore  really  existent,  if  they  stand  in  empirical 
connection  with  my  actual  or  real  consciousness,  although 
they  are  not  in  themselves  real,  that  is,  apart  from  the  pro- 
gress of  experience. 

There  is  nothing  actually  given — ^we  can  be  conscious  of 
nothing  as  real,  except  a  perception  and  the  empirical  pro- 
gression from  it  to  other  possible  perceptions.  For  phseno- 
mena,  as  mere  representations,  are  real  only  in  perception ; 
and  perception  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  reality  of  an  em- 
pirical representation,  that  is,  a  phsenomenon.  To  call  a 
phsenomenon  a  real  thing  prior  to  perception,  means  either, 
that  we  must  meet  with  this  phsenomenon  in  the  progress  of 
experience,  or  it  means  nothing  at  all.  For  I  can  say  only  of 
a  thing  in  itself  that  it  exists  without  relation  to  tl^  senses 
and  experience.  But  we  are  speaking  here  merely  of  phaeno- 
mena  in  space  and  time,  both  of  which  are  determinations  of 
sensibility,  and  not  of  things  in  themselves.  It  foUows  that 
pheenomena  are  not  things  in  themselves,  but  are  mere  repre- 
sentations, which,  if  not  given  in  us — ^in  perception,  are  non'* 
existent. 

The  faculty  of  sensuous  intuition  is  properly  a  receptivity — 
*  Dinge  an  sich,  Sachen  an  sich. 
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a  capacity  of  being  affected  in  a  certain  manner  by  representa- 
tious,  tbe  relation  of  whicb  to  each  other  is  a  pure  intuition  of 
space  and  time — the  pure  forms  of  seuBibihty.  These  repre- 
sentations, in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  and  determinable  in 
this  relation  (in  space  and  time)  according  to  kws  of  the 
unity  of  experience,  are  called  objects.  The  non-sensuous 
cause  of  these  representations  is  completely  unknown  to  us, 
and  hence  cannot  be  intuited  as  an  object  for  such  an  ob- 
ject could  not  be  represented  either  in  space  or  in  time  ;  and 
without  these  conditions  intuition  or  representation  is  impos- 
sible. We  may,  at  the  same  time,  term  the  non-sensuous 
cause  of  phenomena  the  transcendental  object — but  merely 
as  a  mental  correlate  to  sensibility,  considered  as  a  receptivity. 
To  this  transcendental  object  we  may  attribute  the  whole  con- 
nection and  extent  of  our  possible  perceptions,  and  say  that 
it  is  given  and  exists  in  itself  prior  to  all  experience.  But 
the  phaenomena,  corresponding  to  it,  are  not  given  as  things 
in  themselves,  but  in  experience  alone.  For  they  are  mere 
representations,  receiving  from  perceptions  alone  significance 
and  relation  to  a  real  object,  under  the  condition  that  this  or 
that  perception — ^indicating  an  object — is  in  complete  connec- 
tion with  ill  others  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  unity  of 
experience.  Thus  we  can  say :  the  things  that  reaUy  existed 
in  past  time,  are  given  in  the  transcendental  object  of  experi- 
ence. But  these  are  to  me  real  objects,  only  in  so  far  as  I 
can  represent  to  my  ovm  mind,  that  a  regressive  series  of  pos- 
sible perceptions — following  the  indications  of  history,  or  the 
footsteps  of  cause  and  effect — ^in  accordance  with  empirical 
laws, — that,  in  one  word,  the  course  of  the  world  conducts  us  to 
an  elapsed  series  of  time  as  the  condition  of  the  present  time. 
This  series  in  past  time  is  represented  as  real,  not  in  itself, 
but  only  in  connection  with  a  possible  experience.  Thus, 
when  I  say  that  certain  events  occurred  in  past  time,  I  merely 
assert  the  possibility  of  prolonging  the  chain  of  experience, 
from  the  present  perception,  upwards  to  the  conditions  that 
determine  it  according  to  time. 

If  I  represent  to  myself  all  objects  existing  in  all  space  and 
time,  I  do  not  thereby  place  these  in  space  and  time  prior  to 
all  experience ;  on  the  contrary,  such  a  representation  is 
nothing  more  than  the  notion  of  a  possible  experience,  in  its 
absolute  completeness.     In  experience  alone  are  those  objects, 
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which  are  nothing  hut  representations,  gi7en.  But,  when 
I  say,  they  existed  prior  to  my  experience  ;  thi^  means  only 
that  I  mnst  hegin  with  the  perception  present  to  me,  and  fol- 
low, the  track  indicated,  until  I  discover  them  in  some  part  or 
region  of  experience.  The  cause  of  the  empirical  condition  of 
this  progression — and  consequently  at  what  memher  therein 
I  must  stop,  and  at  what  point  in  the  regress  I  am  to  find 
this  memher — is  transcendental,  and  hence  necessarily  incog- 
nizable. But  with  this  we  have  not  to  do  ;  our  concern  is  only 
with  the  law  of  progression  in  experience,  in  which  objects, 
that  is,  pheenomena,  are  given.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 
whether  I  say — I  may  in  the  progress  of  experience  discover 
stars,  at  a  hundred  times  greater  distance  than  the  most  distant 
of  those  now  visible,  or — stars  at  tliis  distance  may  be  met 
in  space,  although  no  one  has,  or  ever  will  discover  them. 
For,  if  they  are  given  as  things  in  themselves,  without  any 
relation  to  possible  experience ;  they  are  for  me  non-existent, 
consequently,  are  not  objects,  for  they  are  not  contained  in 
the  regressive  series  of  experience.  But,  if  these  phaenomena 
must  be  employed  in  the  construction  or  support  of  the  cos- 
mological  idea  of  an  absolute  whole, — and,  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing a  question  that  over-steps  the  limits  of  possible  ex- 
perience ;  the  proper  distinction  of  the  different  theories  of 
the  reality  of  sensuous  objects  is  of  great  importance,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  illusion  which  must  necessarily  arise  from  the 
misinterpretation  of  our  empirical  conceptions. 

THE  ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 

SfiCTioK  Setenth. 

Critical  Solution  of  the  Cosmological  Problem, 

The  antinomy  of  pure  reason  is  based  upon  the  following  dia- 
lectical argument :  If  that  which  is  conditioned  is  given,  the 
whole  series  of  its  conditions  is  also  given  ;  but  sensuous  ob* 
jects  are  given  as  conditioned ;  consequently. , . .  This  syllo- 
gism, the  major  of  which  seems  so  natural  and  evident,  intro- 
duces as  many  cosmological  ideas  as  there  are  different  kinds 
of  conditions  in  the  syntJ^esis  of  phsenomena,  in  so  far  as  these 
conditions  constitute  a  series.  These  ideas  require  absolute 
totality  in  the  series,  and  thus  place  reason  in  inextricable  em- 
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barrassment.  Before  proceeding  to  expose  the  fallacy  in 
this  dialectical  argument,  it  will  be  necessary  to  hav^  a  correct 
understanding  of  certain  conceptions  that  appear  in  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  following  proposition  is  evident,  and 
indubitably  certain  :  If  the  conditioned  is  given,  a  regress  in 
the  series  of  all  its  conditions  is  thereby  imperatively  required. 
For  the  very  conception  of  a  conditioned,  is  a  conception  of 
something  related  to  a  condition,  and,  if  this  condition  is 
itself  conditioned,  to  another  condition — and  so  on  through 
all  the  members  of  the  series.  This  proposition  is,  therefore, 
analytical,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  transcendental  critic 
cism.  It  is  a  logical  postulate  of  reason :  to  pursue,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  connection  of  a  conception  with  its  conditions. 

If,  in  the  second  place,  both  the  conditioned  and  the  con^ 
dition  are  things  in  themselves,  and  if  the  former  is  given* 
not  only  is  the  regress  to  the  latter  requisite,  but  the  latter  is 
really  ffiven  with  the  former.  Now,  as  this  is  true  of  all  the 
members  of  the  series,  the  entire  series  of  conditions,  and 
with  them  the  unconditioned  is  at  the  same  time  given  in  the 
very  fact  of  the  couditioped,  the  existence  of  which  is  possible 
only  in  and  through  that  series,  being  given.  In  this  case, 
the  synthesis  of  the  conditioned  with  its  condition,  is  a  syn- 
thesis of  the  understanding  merely,  which  represents  things  as 
they  are,  without  regarding  whether  and  how  we  can  cognize 
them.  But  if  I  have  to  do  with  pheenomena,  which,  in  their 
character  of  mere  representations,  are  not  given,  if  I  do  not 
attain  to  a  cognition  of  them  (in  other  words,  to  themselves, 
for  they  are  nothing  more  than  empirical  cognitions),  I  am 
not  entitled  to  say :  If  the  conditioned  is  given,  all  its  condi- 
tions (as  phenomena)  are  also  given.  I. cannot,  therefore, 
from  the  fact  of  a  conditioned  being  given,  infer  the  absolute 
totality  of  the  series  of  its  conditions.  For  phaenomena  are 
nothing  but  an  empirical  synthesis  in  apprehension  'or  percep- 
tion, and  are  therefore  given  only  in  it.  Now,  in  speaking 
of  phenomena,  it  does  not  follow,  that,  if  the  conditioned  is 
given,  the  synthesis  which  constitutes  its  empirical  condition 
is  also  thereby  given  and  presupposed ;  such  a  synthesis  can 
be  established  only  by  an  actual  regress  in  the  series  of  con- 
ditions.  But  we  are  entitled  to  say  in  this  case :  that  a  regress 
to  the  conditions  of  a  conditioned,  in  other  words,  that  a 
continuous  empirical  synthesis  is  enjoined ;  that,  if  the  condi<» 
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tions  are  not  given,  they  are  at  least  required;   and  that  we 
are  certain  to  discover  the  conditions  in  this  regress. 

We  can  now  see  that  the  major  in  the  ahove  cosmological 
syllogism,  takes  the  conditioned  in  the  transcendental  signifi- 
cation which  it  has  in  the  pare  category,  while  the  minor 
speaks  of  it  in  the  empirical  signification  which  it  has  in  the 
category  as  applied  to  phaenomena.  There  is,  therefore,  a  dia- 
lectical fallacy  in  the  syllogism — a  sophisma  Jigura  dictionu. 
But  this  fallacy  is  not  a  consciously  devised  one,  but  a  per- 
fectly natural  illusion  of  the  common  reason  of  man.  For, 
when  a  thing  is  given  as  conditioned,  we  presuppose  in  the 
major  its  conditions  and  their  series,  unperceived,  as  it  were, 
and  unseen ;  because  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  logical 
requirement  of  complete  and  satisfactory  premisses  for  a  given 
conclusion.  In  this  case,  time  is  altogether  left  out  in  the 
connection  of  the  conditioned  with  the  condition ;  they  are 
supposed  to  be  given  in  themselves,  and  contemporaneously. 
It  is,  moreover,  just  ^  natural  to  regard  phaenomena  (in  the 
minor)  as  things  in  themselves  and  as  objects  presented  to  the 
pure  understanding,  as  in  the  major,  in  which  complete  ab- 
straction was  made  of  all  conditions  of  intuition.  But  it  is 
under  these  conditions  alone  that  objects  are  given.  Now  we 
overlooked  a  remarkable  distinction  between  the  conceptions. 
The  synthesis  of  the  conditioned  vnth  its  condition,  and  the 
complete  series  of  the  latter  (in  the  major)  are  not  limited  by 
time,  and  do  not  contain  the  conception  of  succession.  On 
the  contrary,  the  empirical  synthesis,  and  the  series  of  con- 
ditions in  the  phaenomenal  world — ^subsumed  in  the  minor — 
are  necessarily  successive,  and  given  in  time  alone.  It  follows 
that  I  cannot  presuppose  in  the  minor,  as  I  did  in  the  major, 
the  absolute  totality  of  the  synthesis  and  of  the  series  therein 
represented  ;  for  in  the  major  all  the  members  of  the  series 
are  given  as  things  in  themselves — ^without  any  limitations  or 
conditions  of  time,  while  in  the  minor  they  are  possible  only 
in  and  through  a  successive  regress,  which  cannot  exist,  ex- 
cept it  be  actually  carried  into  execution  in  the  world  of 
phaenomena. 

After  this  proof  of  the  viciousness  of  the  argument  com- 
monly employed  in  maintidning  cosmological  assertions,  both 
parties  may  now  be  justly  ^dismissed,  as  advancing  claims 
without  grounds  or   title.     But  the  process  has  not  been 
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ended,  by  conTincing  them  that  one  or  both  were  in  the 
wrong,  and  had  maiatained  an  assertion  which  was  without 
valid  grounds  of  proof.  Nothing  seems  to  be  clearer  than 
that,  if  one  maintains :  the  world  has  a  beginning,  and  ano- 
ther :  the  world  has  no  beginning,  one  of  the  two  must  be 
right.  But  it  is  likewise  clear,  that,  if  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  is  equa],  it  is  impossible  to  discover  on  what  side  the 
truth  lies  ;  and  the  controversy  continues,  although  the  par- 
ties have  been  recommended  to  peace  before  the  tribunfd  of 
reason.  There  remains,  then,  no  other  means  of  settling  the 
question  than  to  convince  the  parties,  who  refute  each  other 
with  such  conclusiveness  and  ability,  that  they  are  disputing 
about  nothing,  and  that  a  transcendental  illusion  has  been 
mocking  them  with  visions  of  reality  where  there  is  none. 
This  mode  of  adjusting  a  dispute  wluch  cannot  be  decided 
upon  its  own  merits,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
readers. 


Zeno  of  Elea,  a  subtle  dialectician,  was  severely  reprimanded 
by  Plato  as  a  sophist,  who,  merely  from  the  base  motive  of 
exhibiting  his  skill  in  discussion,  maintained  and  subverted 
the  same  proposition  by  arguments  as  powerful  and  convinc- 
ing on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  He  maintained,  for  ex- 
ample, that  God  (who  was  probably  nothing  more,  in  his  view, 
than  the  world,)  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite,  neither  in  mo- 
tion nor  in  rest,  neither  similar  nor  dissimilar  to  any  other 
thing.  It  seemed  to  those  philosophers  who  criticised  his 
mode  of  discussion,  that  his  purpose  was  to  deny  completely 
both  of  two  self-contradictory  propositions — ^which  is  absurd. 
But  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  justice  in  this  accusa- 
tion. The  first  of  these  propositions  I  shall  presently  con- 
sider in  a  more  detailed  manner.  With  regard  to  the  others, 
if  by  the  word  God  he  understood  merely  the  Universe,  his 
meaning  must  have  been,  that  it  cannot  be  permanently  {Pre- 
sent in  one  place — that  is,  at  rest,  nor  be  capable  of  changing 
its  place — that  is,  of  moving,  because  all  places  are  in  the 
universe,  and  the  universe  itself  is,  therefore,  in  no  place. 
Again,  if  the  universe  contains  in  itself  everything  that  exists, 
it  cannot  be  similar  or  dissimilar  to  any  other  thing,  because 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  other  thing  with  which  it  can  be  compared* 
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If  two  opposite  judgments  presuppose  a  contingent  impos- 
sible,  or  arbitrary  condition,  both — ^in  spite  of  their  opposition 
(which  is,  however,  not  properly  or  really  a  contradiction) — 
fall  away  ;  because  the  condition,  which  insured  the  validity 
of  both,  has  itself  disappeared. 

If  we  say :  every  body  has  either  a  good  or  a  bad  smell,  we 
have  omitted  a  third  possible  judgment — ^it  has  no  smell  at 
all ;  and  thus  both  conflicting  statements  may  be  false.  If 
we  say :  it  is  either  good-smelling  or  not  good-smelling  (vel 
suaveolens  vel  non-suaveolens),  both  judgments  are  contra- 
dictorily opposed  ;  and  the  contradictory  opposite  of  the 
former  judgment — some  bodies  are  not  good-smelling — em- 
braces also  those  bodies  which  have  no  smell  at  all.  In  the 
preceding  pair  of  opposed  judgments  (per  disparata)^  the 
contingent  condition  of  the  conception  of  body  (smell)  at- 
tached to  both  conflicting  statements,  instead  of  having  been 
omitted  in  the  latter,  which  is  consequently  not  the  contra- 
dictory opposite  of  the  former. 

If,  accordingly,  we  say :  the  world  is  either  infinite  in  ex- 
tension, or  it  is  not  infinite  {non  eat  infinitus) ;  and  if  the 
former  proposition  is  false,  its  contradictory  opposite — ^the 
world  is  not  infinite,  must  be  true.  And  thus  I  should  deny 
the  existence  of  an  infinite,  without,  however,  affirming  the 
existence  of  a  finite  world.  But  if  we  construct  our  propo- 
sition thus — the  world  is  either  infinite  or  finite  (noninfinite), 
both  statements  may  be  false.  For,  in  this  case,  we  consider 
the  world  as  per  se  determined  in  regard  to  quantity^  and 
while,  in  the  one  judgment,  we  deny  its  infinite  and  conse- 
quently, perhaps,  its  independent  existence  ;  in  the  other,  we 
append  to  the  world,  regarded  as  a  thing  in  itself,  a  certain 
determination — ^that  of  finitude  ;  and  the  latter  may  be  false 
as  well  as  the  former,  if  the  world  is  not  given  as  a  thinff  in 
itself,  and  thus  neither  as  finite  nor  as  infinite  in  quantity. 
This  kind  of  opposition  I  may  be  allowed  to  term  dudectieal ; 
that  of  contradictories  may  be  called  analytical  cpposition. 
Thus  then,  of  two  dialectically  opposed  judgments  both  may 
be  false,  from  the  fact,  that  the  one  is  not  a  mere  contradic- 
tory of  the  other,  but  actually  enounces  more  than  is  requisite 
for  a  full  and  complete  contradiction. 

When  we  regard  the  two  propositions — the  world  is  infinite 
in  quantity,  and,  the  world  is  finite  in  quantity,  aa  contra* 
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dictory  opposites,  we  are  asBuming  that  the  world — the  com- 
plete series  of  phsenomena — ^is  a  thing  in  itself.  For  it  re- 
mains as  a  permanent  quantity,  whether  I  deny  the  infinite 
or  the  finite  regress  in  the  series  of  its  phenomena.  Bat  if 
we  dismiss  this  assumption — ^this  transcendental  illusion,  and 
deny  that  it  is  a  thing  in  itself,  the  contradictory  opposition 
is  metamorphosed  into  a  merely  dialectical  one ;  and  the 
world,  as  not  existing  in  itself — ^independently  of  the  regressive 
series  of  my  representations,  exists  in  like  manner  neither  as 
a  whole  which  is  infinite  nor  as  a  whole  which  is  finite  in 
itself.  The  universe  exists  for  me  only  in  the  empirical  re- 
gress of  the  series  of  phsenomena,  and  not  per  se.  If,  then, 
it  is  always  conditioned,  it  is  never  given  completely  or  as  a 
whole ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  an  unconditioned  whole,  and 
does  not  exist  as  such,  either  with  an  infinite,  or  with  a  finite 
quantity. 

What  we  have  here  said  of  the  first  cosmological  idea — that 
of  the  absolute  totality  of  quantity  in  phsenomena,  applies 
also  to  the  others.  The  series  of  conditions  is  discoverable 
only  in  the  regressive  synthesis  itself,  and  not  in  the  phse- 
nomenon  considered  as  a  thing  in  itself-— given  prior  to  all  re- 
gress. Hence  I  am  compelled  to  say :  the  aggregate  of  parts 
in  a  given  phsenomenon  is  in  itself  neither  finite  nor  infinite; 
and  these  parts  are  given  only  in  the  regressive  synthesis  of 
decomposition — a  synthesis  which  is  never  given  in  absolute 
eompletenesst  either  as  finite,  or  as  infinite.  The  same  is  the 
case  vdth  the  series  of  subordinated  causes,  or  of  the  con- 
ditioned up  to  the  unconditioned  and  necessary  existence, 
which  can  never  be  regarded  as  in  itself,  and  in  its  totahty, 
either  as  finite  or  as  infinite  ;  because,  as  a  series  of  subor- 
dinate representations,  it  subsists  only  in  the  dynamical  re- 
gress, and  cannot  be  regarded  as  existing  previously  to  this 
regress,  or  as  a  self-subsistent  series  of  things. 

Thus  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason  in  its  cosmological  ideas 
disappears.  For  the  above  demonstration  has  established  the 
fact  that  it  is  merely  the  product  of  a  dialectical  and  illusory 
opposition,  which  arises  from  the  application  of  the  idea  of 
absolute  totality — admissible  only  as  a  condition  of  things 
in  themselves,  to  phsenomena,  which  exist  only  in  our  repre- 
sentations, and  —  when  constituting  a  series  —  in  a  succes- 
sive regress.  This  antinomy  of  reason  may,  however,  be 
really  profitable  to  our  speculative  interests,  not  in  the  way  of 
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contributing  any  dogmatical  addition,  bat  as  presenting  to  m 
another  material  support  in  our  critical  inyestigations.     For 
it  furnishes  us  with  an  indirect  proof  of  the  transcendental 
ideality  of  pheenomena,  if  our  minds  were  not  completely 
satisfied  with  the  direct  proof  set  forth  in  the  Transcendental 
Esthetic.      The  proof  would  proceed  in   the  following  di- 
lemma.    If  the  world  is  a  whole  existing  in  itself,  it  must  be 
either  finite  or  infinite.     But  it  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite — 
as  has  been  shown,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  thesis,  on  the 
other,  by  the  antithesis.     Therefore  the  world — ^the  content 
of  all  phsenomena — is  not  a  whole  existing  in  itself.     It  fol- 
lows that  phaenomena  are  nothing,  apart  from  our  representa- 
tions.    And  this  is  what  we  mean  by  transcendental  ideality. 
This  remark  is  of  some  importance.     It  enables  us  to  see 
that  the  proofs  of  the  fourfold  antinomy  are  not  mere  sophis- 
tries— are  not  fallacious,  but  grounded  on  the  nature  of  rea- 
son, and  valid — ^under  the  supposition  that  phsenomena  are 
things  in  themselves.     The  opposition  of  the  judgments  which 
follow  make  it  evident  that  a  fallacy  lay  in  the  initial  suppo- 
sition, and  thus  helps  us  to  discover  the  true  constitution  of 
objects  of  sense.     This  transcendental  dialectic  does  not  fa- 
vour scepticism,  although  it  presents  us  with  a  triumphant 
demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  the  sceptical  method,  the 
great  utility  of  which  is  apparent  in  the  antinomy,  where  the 
arguments  of  reason  were  allowed  to  confront  each  other  in 
undiminished  force.     And  although  the  result  of  these  con- 
flicts of  reason  is  not  what  we  expected — although  we  have  ob- 
tained no  positive  dogmatical  addition  to  metaphysical  science, 
we  have  still  reaped  a  great  advantage  in  the  correction  of  our 
judgments  on  these  subjects  of  thought. 

ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 

Sectios^  Eighth. 

Regulative  Principle  of  Pure  Reason  in  relation  to  the  Cos- 
mologieal  Ideas, 

The  cosmological  principle  of  totality  could  not  give  us  any 
certain  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  nutximum  in  the  series  of 
conditions  in  the  world  of  sense,  considered  as  a  thing  in 
itself.     The  actual  regress  in  the  series  is  the  only  means  of 
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approaching  this  maximam.     This  principle  of  pure  reason, 
therefore,  may  still  be  considered  as  valid — not  as  an  axiom 
enabling  us  to  cogitate  totality  in  the  object  as  actual,  but  as 
tL  problem  for  the  understanding,  which  requires  it  to  institute 
and  to  continue,  in  conformity  with  the  idea  of  totality  in  the 
mind,  the  regress  in  the  series  of  the  conditions  of  a  given 
conditioned.     For  in  the  world  of  sense,  that  is,  in  space  and 
time,  every  condition  which  we  discover  in  our  investigation 
of  phsenomena  is  itself  conditioned ;  because  sensuous  objects 
are  not  things  in  themselves  (in  which  case  an  absolutely  un- 
conditioned might  be  reached  in  the  progress  of  cognition), 
but  are  merely  empirical  representations,  the  conditions  of 
which  must  always  be  found  in  intuition.     The  principle  of 
reason  is  therefore  properly  a  mere  rule — ^prescribing  a  re- 
gress in  the  series  of  conditions  for  given  phoenomena,  and 
prohibiting  any  pause  or  rest  on  an  absolutely  unconditioned. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  a  principle  of  the  possibility  of  experience 
or  of  the  empirical  cognition  of  sensuous  objects — consequently 
not  a  principle  of  the  understanding ;  for  every  experience  is 
confined  within  certain  proper  limits  determined  by  the  given 
intuition.     Still  less  is  it  a  constitutive  principle  of  reason 
authorising  us   to    extend  our  conception  of   the   sensuous 
world  beyond  all  possible  experience.     It  is  merely  a  prin- 
ciple for  the  enlargement  and  extension  of  experience  as  far  as 
is  possible  for  human  faculties.      It  forbids  us  to  consider 
any  empirical  limits  as  absolute.     It  is,  hence,  a  principle  of 
reason,  which,  as  a  rulcy  dictates  how  we  ought  to  proceed  in 
our  empirical  regress,  but  is  unable  to  anticipate  or  indicate 
prior  to  the  empirical  regress  what  is  given  in  the  object  it- 
self.    I  have  termed  it  for  this  reason  a  regulative  principle 
of  reason  ;  while  the  principle  of  the  absolute  totality  of  the 
series  of  conditions,  as  existing  in  itself  and  given  in  the  ob- 
ject, is  a  constitutive  cosmological  principle.     This  distinction 
will  at  once  demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  the  constitutive 
principle,  and  prevent  us  from  attributing  (by  a  transcen- 
dental subreptio)  objective  reality  to  an  idea,  which  is  valid 
only  as  a  rule. 

In  order  to  understand  the  proper  meaning  of  this  rule  of 
pure  reason,  we  must  notice  first,  that  it  cannot  tell  us  what 
the  object  is,  but  only  how  the  empirical  repress  is  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  in  order  to  attain  to  the  complete  conception  of 
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the  object.  If  it  gare  us  any  information  in  respect  to  the 
former  statement,  it  would  be  a  constitative  principle — a  prin- 
ciple impossible  from  the  natare  of  pure  reason.  It  will  not 
therefore  enable  us  to  establish  any  such  conclusions  as — the 
series  of  conditions  for  a  given  conditioned  is  in  itself  finite, 
or,  it  is  infinite.  For,  in  this  case,  we  should  be  cogitating 
in  the  mere  idea  of  absolute  totality,  an  object  which  is  not 
and  cannot  be  given  in  experience  ;  inasmuch  as  we  should 
be  attributing  a  reality  objective  and  independent  of  the  em- 
pirical synthesis,  to  a  series  of  phsenomena.  This  idea  of 
reason  cannot  then  be  regarded  as  vaUd — except  as  a  rule  for 
the  regressive  synthesis  in  the  series  of  conditions,  according 
to  which  we  must  proceed  from  the  conditioned,  through  all 
intermediate  and  subordinate  conditions,  up  to  the  uncondi- 
tioned ;  although  this  goal  is  unattained  and  unattainable. 
For  the  absolutely  unconditioned  cannot  be  discovered  in  the 
sphere  of  experience. 

We  now  proceed  to  determine  clearly  our  notion  of  a 
synthesis  which  can  never  be  complete.  There  are  two 
terms  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose.  These  terms 
are  regarded  as  expressions  of  different  and  distinguish- 
able notions,  although  the  ground  of  the  distinction  has 
never  been  clearly  exposed.  The  term  employed  by  the 
mathematicians,  is  progresmis  in  infinitum.  The  philosophers 
prefer  the  expression  progresms  in  indefinitum.  Without 
detaining  the  reader  widi  an  examination  of  the  reasons  for 
such  a  distinction,  or  with  remarks  on  the  right  or  wrong  use 
of  the  terms,  I  shall  endeavour  clearly  to  determine  these 
conceptions,  so  fiir  as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Critique. 

We  may,  with  propriety,  say  of  a  straight  line,  that  it  may  be 
produced  to  infinity.  In  this  case  the  distinction  between  apro- 
grewus  in  it^nitum  and  a  progreasus  in  indefinitum  is  a  mere 
piece  of  subtlety.  For,  although  when  we  say,  produce  a  straight 
line — ^it  is  more  correct  to  say  in  indefinitum  than  in  infinitum  ; 
because  the  former  means,  produce  it  as  far  as  you  please,  the 
second,  you  must  not  cease  to  produce  it ;  the  expression  in  infi^ 
nitum  is,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  power  to  do  it,perfecdy 
correct,  for  we  can  always  make  it  longer  if  we  please — on  to 
infinity.  And  this  remark  holds  good  in  all  cases,  when  we 
speak  of  2l  progressus,  that  is,  an  advancement  from  the  con* 
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dition  to  the  conditioned ;  this  possible  advancement  always 
proceeds  to  infinity.  We  may  proceed  from  a  given  pair  in 
the  descending  line  of  generation  from  father  to  son,  and 
cogitate  a  never-ending  line  of  descendants  from  it.  For  in 
such  a  case  reason  does  not  demand  absolute  totality  in  the 
series,  because  it  does  not  presuppose  it  as  a  condition  and  as 
given  (datum),  but  merely  as  conditioned,  and  as  capable  of 
being  given  {dabile). 

Very  different  is  the  case  with  the  problem — how  far  the 
regress,  which  ascends  from  the  given  conditioned  to  the 
conditions^  must  extend ;  whether  I  can  say — it  is  a  regress 
in  infinitum^  or  only  in  tndefinitum  ;  and  whether,  for  example, 
setting  out  from  the  human  beings  at  present  alive  in  the 
world,  I  may  ascend  in  the  series  of  their  ancestors,  in  infinitum 
— or  whether  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  so  far  as  I  have  pro- 
ceeded, I  have  discovered  no  empirical  ground  for  considering 
the  series  limited,  so  that  I  am  justified,  and  indeed,  compelled 
to  search  for  ancestors  still  further  back,  although  I  am  not 
obliged  by  the  idea  of  reason  to  presuppose  them. 

My  answer  to  this  question  is :  If  the  series  is  given  in 
empirical  intuition  as  a  whole,  the  regress  in  the  series  of  its 
internal  conditions  proceeds  in  infinitum;  but,  if  only  one 
member  of  the  series  is  given,  from  which  the  regress  is  to 
proceed  to  absolute  totidity,  the  regress  is  possible  only  in 
tndefinitum.  For  example,  the  division  of  a  portion  of  matter 
given  within  certain  Umits — of  a  body,  that  is — proceeds  in 
infirdtuw.  For,  as  the  condition  of  this  whole  is  its  part,  and 
the  condition  of  the  part  a  part  of  the  part,  and  so  on,  and 
as  in  this  regress  of  decomposition  an  unconditioned  indivi- 
sible member  of  the  series  of  conditions  is  not  to  be  found  ; 
there  are  no  reasons  or  grounds  in  experience  for  stopping  in 
the  division,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  remote  members 
of  the  division  are  actually  and  empirically  given  prior  to  this 
division.  That  is  to  say,  the  division  proceeds  to  infinity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  series  of  ancestors  of  any  given  human 
being  is  not  given,  in  its  absolute  totality,  in  any  experience  ; 
and  yet  the  regress  proceeds  from  every  genealogical  member 
of  this  series  to  one  still  higher,  and  does  not  meet  with  any 
empirical  limit  presenting  an  absolutely  unconditioned  member 
of  the  series.  But  i^  the  members  of  such  a  series  are  not 
contained  in  the  empirical  intuition  of  the  whole,  prior  to  the 
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regress,  this  regress  does  not  proceed  to  infinity,  but  only 
in  inde/initum,  that  is,  we  are  called  npon  to  discover 
other  and  higher  members,  which  are  themselves  always 
conditioned. 

In  neither  case — the  regressus  in  infinitum,  nor  the  regres- 
9US  in  indefinitum,  is  the  series  of  conditions  to  be  considered 
as  actually  infinite  in  the  object  itself.  This  might  be  true  of 
things  in  themselves,  but  it  cannot  be  asserted  of  phsenomena, 
which,  as  conditions  of  each  other,  are  only  given  in  the  em- 
pirical regress  itself.  Hence,  the  question  no  longer  is. 
What  is  the  quantity  of  this  series  of  conditions  in  itself — is 
it  finite  or  infinite  f  for  it  is  nothing  in  itself;  but,  How  is 
the  empirical  regress  to  be  commenced,  and  how  far  ought  we 
to  proceed  with  it  ?  And  here  a  signal  distinction  in  the  ap- 
plication of  this  rule  becomes  apparent.  If  the  whole  is 
given  empirically,  it  is  possible  to  recede  in  the  series  of  its 
internal  conditions  to  infinity.  But  if  the  whole  is  not  given, 
and  can  only  be  given  by  and  through  the  empirical  regress, 
I  can  only  say — it  is  possible  to  infinity,*  to  proceed  to  still 
higher  conditions  in  the  series.  In  the  first  case  I  am  justi- 
fied in  asserting  that  more  members  are  empirically  given  in 
the  object  than  I  attain  to  in  the  regress  (of  decomposition). 
In  the  second  case,  I  am  justified  only  in  saying,  that  I  can 
always  proceed  further  in  the  regress,  because  no  member  of 
the  series  is  given  as  absolutely  conditioned,  and  thus  a  higher 
member  is  possible,  and  an  inquiry  with  regard  to  it  is  neces- 
sary. In  the  one  case  it  is  necessary  to  find  other  members 
of  the  series,  in  the  other  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  for  others, 
inasmuch  as  experience  presents  no  absolute  limitation  of  the 
regress.  For,  either  you  do  not  possess  a  perception  which 
absolutely  limits  your  empirical  regress,  and  in  this  case  the 
regress  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete ;  or,  you  do  possess 
such  a  limitative  perception,  in  which  case  it  is  not  a  part  of 
your  series  (for  that  which  limits  must  be  distinct  from  that 
which  is  limited  by  it),  and  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  continae 
your  regress  up  to  this  condition,  and  so  on. 

These  remarks  will  be  placed  in  their  proper  light  by  their 
application  in  the  following  section. 

*  Kant's  meaning  is ;  Infinity,  in  the  first  case,  is  a  quality,  or  may 
be  predicated,  of  the  regress ;  while  in  the  second  case,  it  is  only  to  be 
predicated  of  iYiit  possibitUy  of  the  regress. — TV. 
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ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  KEASON. 

Section  Ninth. 

Of  the  Empirical  Use  of  the  Regulative  Principle  of  Reason 
with  regard  to  the  Cosmological  Ideas. 

We  have  shown  that  no  transcendental  use  can  be  made  either 
of  the  conceptions  of  reason  or  of  understanding.     We  have 
sjiown,  likewise,  that  the  demand  of  absolute  totality  in  the 
series  of  conditions  in  the   world  of  sense   arises  from  a 
transcendental  employment  of  reason,  resting  on  the  opinion 
that  phsenomena  are  to  be  regarded  as  things  in  themselves. 
It  follows  that  we  are  not  required  to  answer  the  question  re- 
specting the  absolute  quantity  of  a  series — ^whether  it  is  in 
itself  lunited  or  unlimited.     We  are  only  called  upon  to  de  j 
termine  how  far  we  must  proceed  in  the  empirical  regress  t 
from  condition  to  condition,  in  order  to  discover,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  rule  of  reason,  a  full  and  correct  answer  to  the  ' 
questions  proposed  by  reason  itself. 

This  principle  of  reason  is  hence  valid  only  as  a  rule  for  the 
extension  of  a  possible  experience — its  invalidity  as  a  principle 
constitutive  of  phsenomena  in  themselves  having  been  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated.  And  thus,  too,  the  antinomial  conflict 
of  reason  with  itself  is  completely  put  an  end  to ;  inasmuch 
as  we  have  not  only  presented  a  critical  solution  of  the  fallacy 
lurking  in  the  opposite  statements  of  reason,  but  have  shown 
the  true  meaning  of  the  ideas  which  gave  rise  to  these  state- 
ments. The  dialectical  principle  of  reason  has,  therefore, 
been  changed  into  a  doctrinal  principle.  But  in  fact,  if  this 
principle,  in  the  subjective  signification  which  we  have  shown 
to  be  its  only  true  sense,  may  be  guaranteed  as  a  principle 
of  the  unceasing  extension  of  the  employment  of  our  un- 
derstanding, its  influence  and  value  are  just  as  great  as  if 
it  were  an  axiom  for  the  dt  priori  determination  of  objects. 
For  such  an  axiom  could  not  exert  a  stronger  influence  on 
the  extension  and  rectification  of  our  knowledge,  otherwise 
than  by  procuring  for  the  principles  of  the  understanding  the 
most  widely  expanded  employment  in  the  field  of  experience. 

T 
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Solution  of  the  Cotmological   Idea  of  the  Totality  of  the 
Compoiition  o/Ph<enomena  in  the  Universe. 

Here,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  cosmological 
problems,  the  groand  of  the  regalative  principle  of  reason  is 
the  proposition,  that  in  our  empirical  regress  no  experience 
of  an  absolute  limit ^and  consequently  no  experience  of  a  con- 
dition, which  is  itself  absolutely  unconditioned,  is  discover- 
able. And  the  truth  of  this  proposition  itself  rests  upon  the 
consideration,  that  such  an  experience  must  represent  to  us 
phsenomena  as  limited  by  nothing  or  the  mere  void,  on  which 
our  continued  regress  by  means  of  perception  must  abut — 
which  is  impossible. 

Now  this  proposition,  which  declares  that  every  condition 
attained  in  the  empirical  regress  must  itself  be  considered  em- 
pirically conditioned,  contains  the  rule  in  terminis,  which  re- 
quires me,  to  whatever  extent  I  may  have  proceeded  in  the 
ascending  series,  always  to  look  for  some  higher  member  in 
the  series— 'Whether  this  member  is  to  become  known  to  me 
through  experience,  or  not. 

Nothing  further  is  necessary,  then,  for  the  solution  of  the 
first  cosmological  problem,  than  to  decide,  whether,  in  the  re- 
gress to  the  unconditioned  quantity  of  the  universe  (as  re- 
gards space  and  time),  this  never  limited  ascent  ought  to  be 
called  a  reyressus  in  infinitum  or  in  indefinitum. 

The  general  representation  which  we  form  in  our  minds  of 
the  series  of  all  past  states  or  conditions  of  the  world,  or  of 
all  the  things  which  at  present  exist  in  it,  is  itself  nothing 
more  than  a  possible  empirical  regress,  which  is  cogitated — 
although  in  an  undetermmed  manner — in  the  mind,  and  which 
gives  rise  to  the  conception  of  a  series  of  conditions  for  a 
given  object.*  Now  I  have  a  conception  of  the  universe,  but 
not  an  mtuition — that  is,  not  an  intuition  of  it  as  a  whole. 
Thus  I  cannot  infer  the  magnitude  of  the  regress  from  the 

*  The  cosmical  series  can  neither  be  greater  nor  smaller  than  the  pos- 
sible empirical  regress,  upon  which  its  conception  is  hased.  And  as  this 
regress  cannot  be  a  determinate  infinite  regress,  still  less  a  determinate 
finite  (absolutely  limited),  it  is  evident,  that  we  cannot  regard  the  world 
as  either  finite  or  infinite,  because  the  regress,  which  gives  us  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  world,  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite. 
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quantity  or  magnitude  of  the  world,  and  determine  the 
former  by  means  of  the  latter ;  on  the  contrary,  I  most  first 
of  all  form  a  conception  of  the  quantity  or  magnitude  of  the 
world  from  the  magnitude  of  the  empirical  regress.  But  of 
this  regress  I  know  nothing  more,  than  that  I  ought  to  pro- 
ceed  from  every  given  member  of  the  series  of  conditions  to 
one  still  higher.  But  the  quantity  of  the  universe  is  not 
thereby  determined,  and  we  cannot  affirm  that  this  regress 
proceeds  in  infinitum.  Such  an  affirmation  would  anticipate 
the  members  of  the  series  which  have  not  yet  been  reached, 
and  represent  the  number  of  them  as  beyond  the  grasp  of  any 
empirical  synthesis ;  it  would  consequently  determine  the 
cosmical  quantity  prior  to  the  regress  (although  only  in  a 
negative  manner) — which  is  impossible.  For  the  world  is  not 
given  in  its  totality  in  any  intuition ;  consequently,  its  quan- 
tity cannot  be  given  prior  to  the  regress.  It  follows  that  we 
are  unable  to  make  any  declaration  respecting  the  cosmical 
quantity  in  itself — not  even  that  the  regress  in  it  is  a  regress 
in  infinitum  ;  we  must  only  endeavour  to  attain  to  a  conception 
of  the  quantity  of  the  universe,  in  conformity  with  the  rule 
which  determines  the  empirical  regress  in  it.  But  this  rule 
merely  requires  us  never  to  admit  an  absolute  limit  to  our  series 
— ^how  far  soever  we  may  have  proceeded  in  it,  but  always, 
on  the  contrary,  to  subordinate  every  phaenomenon  to  some 
other  as  its  condition,  and  consequently  to  proceed  to  this  higher 
phaenomenon.  Such  a  regress  is,  therefore,  the  re^ressus 
in  indefinitum,  which,  as  not  determining  a  quantity  in  the 
object,  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  regressus  in  infinitum. 
It  follows  from  what  we  have  said  that  we  are  not  justified 
in  declaring  the  world  to  be  infinite  in  space,  or  as  regards 
past  time.  For  this  conception  of  an  infinite  given  quantity 
is  empirical ;  but  we  cannot  apply  the  conception  of  an  infinite 
quantity  to  the  world  as  an  object  of  the  senses.  I  cannot 
say,  the  regress  from  a  given  perception  to  every  thing  limited 
eiUier  in  space  or  time,  proceeds  in  infinitum — ^for  this 
presupposes  an  infinite  cosmical  quantity;  neither  can  I 
say,  it  is  finite — for  an  absolute  limit  is  likewise  impossible  in 
experience.  It  follows  that  I  am  not  entitled  to  make  any 
assertion  at  all  respecting  the  whole  object  of  experience — the 
world  of  sense ;  I  must  limit  my  declarations  to  the  rule,  accord- 
ing to  which  experience  or  empirical  knowledge  is  to  be  attained. 

T  2 
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To  the  qiieBtion^  therefore,  respecting  the  cosmical  quan- 
tity, the  first  and  negatixe  answer  is  :  The  world  has  no  be- 
ginning in  time,  and  no  absolute  limit  in  space. 

For,  in  the  contrary  case,  it  would  be  limited  by  a  Toid 
time  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a  Toid  space  on  the  other. 
Now,  since  the  world,  as  a  phenomenon,  cannot  be  thus 
limited  in  itself — for  a  phsenomenon  is  not  a  thing  in  itself; 
it  must  be  possible  for  us  to  have  a  perception  of  this  limita- 
tion by  a  void  time  and  a  void  space.  But  such  a  perception 
-—such  an  experience  is  impossible ;  because  it  has  no  content. 
Consequently,  an  absolute  cosmical  limit  is  empirically,  and 
therefore  absolutely,  impossible.* 

From  this  follows  the  affirmative  answer :  The  regress  in 
the  series  of  phsenomena — as  a  determination  of  the  cosmical 
quantity,  proceeds  in  indejinitum.  This  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing— ^the  world  of  sense  has  no  absolute  quantity,  but  the 
empirical  regress  (through  which  alone  the  world  of  sense  is 
presented  to  us  on  the  side  of  its  conditions)  rests  upon  a 
rule,  which  requires  it  to  proceed  from  every  member  of  the 
series — ^as  conditioned,  to  one  still  more  remote  (whether 
through  personal  experience,  or  by  means  of  history,  or  the 
chain  of  cause  and  effect),  and  not  to  cease  at  any  point  in 
this  extension  of  the  possible  empirical  employment  of  the 
understanding.  And  this  is  the  proper  and  only  use  which 
reason  can  make  of  its  principles. 

The  above  rule  does  not  prescribe  an  unceasing  regress  in 
one  kind  of  phsenomena.  It  does  not,  for  example,  forbid  us, 
in  our  ascent  from  an  individual  human  being  through  the 
line  of  his  ancestors,  to  expect  that  we  shall  discover  at  some 
point  of  the  regress  a  primeval  pair,  or  to  admit,  in  the  series 
of  heavenly  bodies,  a  sun  at  the  farthest  possible  distance 
from  some  centre.  All  that  it  demands  is  a  perpetual  pro- 
gress from   phsenomena  to  phsenomena,  even  although  an 

*  The  reader  will  remark  that  the  proof  presented  above  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  dogpnatical  demonstration  given  in  the  antithesb  oi  the 
first  antinomy.  In  that  demonstration,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the 
world  is  a  thing  in  itself— given  in  its  totality  prior  to  aU  regress,  and  a 
determined  position  in  space  and  time  was  denied  to  it — if  it  was  not 
considered  as  occupying  all  time  and  all  space.  Hence  our  condnaioB 
differed  from  that  given  above ;  for  we  inferred  in  the  antithetii  the  ac- 
tual infinity  of  the  world. 
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actual  perception  is  not  presented  by  them  (as  in  the  case  of 
our  perceptions  being  so  weak,  as  that  we  are  nnable  to  be- 
come conscious  of  them),  since  they,  neyertheless,  belong  to 
possible  experience. 

Every  beginning  is  in  time,  and  all  limits  to  extension  are  in 
space.  Bat  space  and  time  are  in  the  world  of  sense.  Con- 
sequently phaenomena  in  the  world  are  conditionally  limited, 
bat  the  world  itself  is  not  limited,  either  conditionally  or  un- 
conditionally. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  neither  the  world  nor  the 
cosmical  series  of  conditions  to  a  given  conditioned  can  be 
completely  ffiven,  our  conception  of  the  cosmical  quantity 
is  given  only  in  and  through  the  regress  and  not  prior  to  it — 
in  a  collective  intuition.  But  the  regress  itself  is  really  nothing 
more  than  the  determining  of  the  cosmical  quantity,  and  can- 
not therefore  give  us  any  determined  conception  of  it — still 
less  a  conception  of  a  quantity  which  is,  in  relation  to  a  certain 
standard,  infinite.  The  regress  does  not,  therefore,  proceed 
to  infinity  (an  infinity  given),  but  only  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  us  a  quantity — reaUzed  only 
in  and  dirough  the  regress  itself. 

II. 

Solution  of  the  Cosmological  Idea  of  the  Totality  of  the 
Division  of  a  Whole  given  in  Intuition. 

When  I  divide  a  whole  which  is  given  in  intuition,  I  pro- 
ceed fi'om  a  conditioned  to  its  conditions.  The  division  of  the 
parts  of  the  whole  (subdivisio  or  decompositio)  is  a  regress  in 
the  series  of  these  conditions.  The  absplute  totality  of  this 
series  would  be  actually  attained  and  given  to  the  mind,  if  the 
regress  could  arrive  at  simple  parts.  But  if  all  the  parts  in  a 
continuous  decomposition  are  themselves  divisible,  the  division, 
that  is  to  say,  the  regress,  proceeds  from  the  conditioned  to 
its  conditions  in  infinitum  :  because  the  conditions  (the  parts) 
are  themselves  contained  in  the  conditioned,  and,  as  the  latter 
is  given  in  a  limited  intuition,  the  former  are  all  given  along 
witih  it.  This  regress  cannot,  therefore,  be  called  a  regressus 
in  indefinitum,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  cos- 
mological  idea,  the  r^resa  in  which  proceeded  from  the  con- 
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ditioned  to  the  conditions  not  given  contemporaneously  and 
along  with  it,  but  discoverable  only  through  the  empirical 
regress.  We  are  not,  however,  entitled  to  affirm  of  a  whole  of 
this  kind,  which  is  divisible  in  tn/initum,  that  it  consists  of 
an  infinite  number  of  parts.  For,  although  all  the  parts  are 
contained  in  the  intuition  of  the  whole,  the  whole  division  is 
not  contained  therein.  The  division  is  contained  only  in  the 
progressing  decomposition — in  the  regress  itself,  which  is  the 
condition  of  the  possibility  and  actuality  of  the  series.  Now, 
as  this  regress  is  infinite,  all  the  members  (parts)  to  which  it 
attains  must  be  contained  in  the  given  whole  as  an  aggregate. 
But  the  complete  series  of  division  is  not  contained  therein. 
For  this  series,  being  infinite  in  succession  and  always  incom- 
plete, cannot  represent  an  infinite  number  of  members,  and 
stiU  less  a  composition  of  these  members  into  a  whole. 

To  apply  this  remark  to  space,  fivery  limited  part  of  space 
presented  to  intuition  is  a  whole,  the  parts  of  which  are  always 
spaces — ^to  whatever  extent  subdivided.  Every  limited  space 
is  hence  divisible  to  infinity. 

Let  us  again  apply  the  remark  to  an  external  phsenomenon 
enclosed  in  limits,  that  is,  a  body.  The  divisibility  of  a  body 
rests  upon  the  divisibility  of  space,  which  is  the  condition  of 
the  possibility  of  the  body  as  an  extended  whole.  A  body  is 
consequently  divisible  to  infinity,  though  it  does  not,  for  xhsX 
reason,  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts. 

It  certainly  seems  that,  as  a  body  must  be  cogitated  as 
substance  in  space,  the  law  of  divisibility  would  not  be  appli- 
cable to  it  as  substance.  For  we  may  and  ought  to  grant,  in 
the  case  of  space,  that  division  or  decomposition,  to  any 
extent,  never  can  utterly  annihilate  composition  (that  is  to 
say,  the  smallest  part  of  space  must  still  consist  of  spaces)  ; 
otherwise  space  would  entirely  cease  to  exist — ^which  is  im- 
possible. But,  the  assertion  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  all 
composition  in  matter  is  annihilated  in  thought,  nothing  re- 
mains, does  not  seem  to  harmonise  with  the  conception  of 
substance,  which  must  be  properly  the  subject  of  all  compo- 
sition and  must  remain,  even  after  the  conjunction  of  its  attri- 
butes in  space — which  constituted  a  body — is  annihilated  in 
thought.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  substance  in  the 
phsenomenal  world,  which  is  not  a  thing  in  itself  cogitated  by 
the  pure  category.     Phsenomenal  substance  is  not  an  absolute 
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subject ;  it  is  merely  a  permanent  sensaons  image,  and  nothing 
more  than  an  intuition,  in  which  the  unconditioned  is  not  to 
be  found. 

But,  although  this  rule  of  progress  to  infinity  is  legitimate 
and  applicable  to  the  subdivision  of  a  pheenomenon,  as  a  mere 
occupation  or  filling  of  space,  it  is  not  applicable  to  a  whole  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  distinct  parts  and  constituting  a  quantiitn 
discretum — ^that  is  to  say,  an  organised  body.  It  cannot  be 
admitted  that  every  part  in  an  organised  whole  is  itself  organ- 
ised, and  that,  in  analysing  it  to  infinity,  we  must  always 
meet  with  organised  parts  ;  although  we  may  allow  that  the 
parts  of  the  matter  which  we  decompose  in  infinitum,  may  be 
organised.  For  the  infinity  of  the  division  of  a  pheenomenon  in 
space  rests  altogether  on  the  fact  that  the  divisibility  of  a  phse- 
nomenon  is  given  only  in  and  through  this  infinity,  that  is  an 
undetermined  number  of  parts  is  given,  while  the  parts  them- 
selves are  given  and  determined  only  in  and  through  the  sub- 
division ;  in  a  word,  the  infinity  of  the  division  necessarily  pre- 
supposes that  the  whole  is  not  already  divided  in  se.  Hence  our 
division  determines  a  number  of  parts  in  the  whole — a  number 
which  extends  just  as  far  as  the  actual  regress  in  the  division; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  notion  of  a  body  organised 
to  infinity  represents  the  whole  as  already  and  in  itself  divided. 
We  expect,  therefore,  to  find  in  it  a  determinate,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  infinite,  number  of  parts — which  is  self-contradic- 
tory. For  we  should  thus  have  a  whole  containing  a  series  of 
members  which  could  not  be  completed  in  any  regress — ^which 
is  infinite,  and  at  the  same  time  complete  in  an  organised 
composite.  Infinite  divisibility  is  applicable  only  to  a 
quantum  continuum,  and  is  based  entirely  on  the  infinite 
divisibihty  of  space.  But  in  a  quantum  discretum  the  multi- 
tude of  parts  or  units  is  always  determined,  and  hence  always 
equal  to  some  number.  To  what  extent  a  body  may  be  or- 
ganized, experience  alone  can  inform  us ;  and  although,  so 
far  as  our  experience  of  this  or  that  body  has  extended,  we 
may  not  have  discovered  any  inorganic  part,  such  parts  must 
exist  in  possible  experience.  But  how  far  the  transcendental 
division  of  a  pheenomenon  must  extend,  we  cannot  know  from 
experience — it  is  a  question  which  experience  cannot  answer ; 
it  is  answered  only  by  the  principle  of  reason  which  forbids 
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OB  to  consider  the  empirical  regress,  in  the  analysis  of  extended 
body,  as  ever  absolutely  complete. 


Concluding  Remark  on  the  Solution  of  the  Transcendental 
Mathematical  Ideas — and  Introductory  to  the  Solution  of 
the  Dynamical  Ideas. 

We  presented  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason  in  a  tabular  form, 
and  we  endeavoured  to  show  the  ground  of  this  self-contra- 
diction on  the  part  of  reason,  and  the  only  means  of  bringing 
it  to  a  conclusion— namely,  by  declaring  both  contradictory 
statements  to  be  false.  We  represented  in  these  antinomies 
the  conditions  of  phsenomena  as  belonging  to  the  conditioned 
according  to  relations  of  space  and  time — ^which  is  the  usual 
supposition  of  the  common  understanding.  In  this  respect, 
all  dialectical  representations  of  totality,  in  the  series  of  Con- 
ditions to  a  given  conditioned,  were  perfectly  homogeneous. 
The  condition  was  always  a  member  of  the  series  along  with 
the  conditioned,  and  thus  the  homogeneity  of  the  whole  series 
was  assured.  In  this  case  the  regress  could  never  be  cogitated 
as  complete ;  or,  if  this  was  the  case,  a  member  really  con- 
ditioned was  falsely  regarded  as  a  primal  member,  conse- 
quently as  unconditioned.  In  such*  an  antinomy,  therefore, 
we  did  not  consider  the  object,  that  is,  the  conditioned,  but 
the  series  of  conditions  belonging  to  the  object,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  that  series.  And  thus  arose  the  difficulty — a  difficulty 
not  to  be  settled  by  any  decision  regarding  the  claims  of  the 
two  parties,  but  simply  by  cutting  the  knot — ^by  declaring  the 
series  proposed  by  reason  to  be  either  too  long  or  too  short  for 
the  understanding,  which  could  in  neither  case  make  its  con- 
ceptions adequate  with  the  ideas. 

But  we  have  overlooked,  up  to  this  point,  an  essential  dif- 
ference existing  between  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding 
which  reason  endeavours  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  ideas — ^two  of 
these  indiceitxngB,  mathematical,  and  two  a  dynamical  synthesis 
of  phsenomena.  Hitherto,  it  was  not  necessary  to  signalize 
this  distinction ;  for,  just  as  in  our  general  representation  of 
all  transcendental  ideas,  we  considered  them  under  phaenomenal 
conditions,  so,  in  the  two  mathematicid  ideas,  our  discusaioii 
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is  concerned  solely  with  an  object  in  the  world  of  phsenomena. 
But  as  we  are  now  about  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  dynamical  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  and  their 
adequateness  with  ideas,  we  mu6t  not  lose  sight  of  tliis  dis- 
tinction. We  shall  find  that  it  opens  up  to  us  an  entirely 
new  Tiew  of  the  conflict  in  which  reason  is  inyolyed.  For, 
while  in  the  first  two  antinomies,  both  parties  were  dismissed, 
on  the  ground  of  having  advanced  statements  based  upon  false 
hypotheses ;  in  the  present  case  the  hope  appears  of  discover- 
ing a  hypothesis  which  may  be  consistent  with  the  demands 
of  reason,  and,  the  judge  completing  the  statement  of  the 
grounds  of  claim,  which  both  parties  had  left  in  an  unsatis- 
factory state,  the  question  may  be  settled  on  its  own  merits, 
not  by  dismissing  the  claimants,  but  by  a  comparison  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides. — If  we  consider  merely  their  exten- 
sioHy  and  whether  they  are  adequate  with  ideas,  the  series  of 
conditions  may  be  regarded  as  all  homogeneous.  But  the 
conception  of  the  understanding  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  these 
ideas,  contains  either  a  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous,  (presup- 
posed in  every  quantity — in  its  composition  as  well  as  in  its 
division)  or  of  the  heterogeneous^  which  is  the  case  in  the 
dynamical  synthesis  of  cause  and  effect,  as  well  as  of  the 
necessary  and  the  contingent. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  in  the  mathematical  series  of  phseno- 
mena  no  other  than  a  sensuous  condition  is  admissible — a 
cpndition  which  is  itself  a  member  of  the  series ;  while  the 
dynamical  series  of  sensuous  conditions  admits  a  heterogeneous 
condition,  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  series,  but,  as  purely 
intelligible,  lies  out  of  and  beyond  it.  And  thus  reason  is 
satisfied,  and  an  unconditioned  placed  at  the  head  of  the  series 
of  phsenomena,  without  introducing  confusion  into  or  discon- 
tinuing it,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  understanding. 

Now,  from  the  fact  that  the  dynamical  ideas  admit  a  con- 
dition of  phsenomena  which  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  series 
of  phsenomena,  arises  a  result  which  we  should  not  have  ex- 
pected from  an  antinomy.  In  former  cases,  the  result  was 
that  both  contradictory  dialectical  statements  were  declared  to 
be  false.  In  the  present  case,  we  find  the  conditioned  in  the 
dynamical  series  connected  with  an  empirically  unconditioned, 
but  non-sensuous  condition ;  and  thus  satisfaction  is  done  to 
the  understanding  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  reason  on  the 
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other.*  While,  moreoyer,  the  dialectical  arguments  for  im« 
conditioned  totality  in  mere  phsenomena  fall  to  the  ground^ 
both  propositions  of  reason  may  be  shown  to  be  trae  in  their 
proper  signification.  This  could  not  happen  in  the  case  of 
the  cosmological  ideas  which  demanded  a  mathematically  un- 
conditioned unity ;  for  no  condition  could  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  series  of  phsenomena,  except  one  wluch  was  itself 
a  phsenomenon,  and  consequently  a  member  of  the  series. 

III. 

Solution  of  the  Cosmological  Idea  of  the  Totality  of  the  De- 
dtietion  of  Cosmical  Events  from  their  Causes. 

There  are  only  two  modes  of  causality  cogitable — ^the  caus- 
ality of  nature,  or  of  freedom.  The  first  is  Qie  conjunction  of 
a  particular  state  with  another  preceding  it  in  the  world  of 
sense,  the  former  following  the  latter  by  virtue  of  a  law.  Now, 
as  the  causality  of  phsenomena  is  subject  to  conditions  of  time, 
and  the  preceding  state,  if  it  had  always  existed,  could  not 
have  produced  an  effect  which  would  make  its  first  appearance 
at  a  particular  time,  the  causality  of  a  cause  must  itself  be  an 
effect — ^must  itself  have  begun  to  be,  and  therefore,  according 
to  the  principle  *of  the  understanding,  itself  requires  a  cause. 

We  must  understand,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  term  freedom, 
in  the  cosmological  sense,  a  faculty  of  tlie  spontaneous  origin- 
ation of  a  state ;  the  causality  of  which,  therefore,  is  not  sub- 
ordinated to  another  cause  determining  it  in  time.  Freedom 
is  in  this  sense  a  pure  transcendental  idea,  which,  in  the  first 
place,  contains  no  empirical  element ;  the  object  of  which,  in 
the  second  place,  cannot  be  given  or  determined  in  any  expe- 
rience, because  it  is  a  universal  law  of  the  very  posnbility  of 
experience,  that  everything  which  happens  must  have  a  cause, 
that  consequently  the  causality  of  a  cause,  being  itself  some- 
thing that  has  happened,  must  also  have  a  cause.     In  this  view 

*  For  the  understanding  cannot  admit  among  phanomena  a  ooaditioii 
which  is  itself  empirically  unconditioned.  Bat  if  it  is  possible  to  cogitate 
an  mteUigible  condition— one  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  series  of  phe- 
nomena— ^for  a  conditioned  phaenomenon,  without  breaking  the  series  of 
empirical  conditions,  such  a  condition  may  be  admissible  as  empiritMif 
unconditUmtd,  and  the  empirical  regress  continue  regular,  unceaaiag,  and 
intact. 
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of  the  case,  the  whole  field  of  experience,  how  far  soerer  it 
may  extend,  contains  nothing  that  is  not  subject  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  But,  as  we  cannot  by  this  means  attain  to  an  ab- 
solute totality  of  conditions  in  reference  to  the  series  of  causes 
and  effects,  reason  creates  the  idea  of  a  spontaneity,  which 
can  begin  to  act  of  itself,  and  without  any  external  cause 
determining  it  to  action,  according  to  the  natural  law  of 
causality. 

It  is  especially  remarkable  that  the  practical  conception  of 
freedom  is  based  upon  the  transcendental  idea,  and  that  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  the  former  is  difficult  only  as  it 
involves  the  consideration  of  the  truth  of  the  latter.  Free- 
dom, in  the  practical  sense,  is  the  independence  of  the  will  of 
coercion  by  sensuous  impulses.  A  will  is  sensuous,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  pathologically  affected  (by  sensuous  impulses)  ;  it  is 
termed  animal  {arbitrium  hrutum),  when  it  is  pathologically 
necessitated.  The  human  will  is  certainly  an  arbitrium  sensi- 
tivum,  not  brutum,  but  liberum ;  because  sensuousness  does 
not  necessitate  its  action,  a  faculty  existing  in  man  of  self- 
determination,  independently  of  all  sensuous  coercion. 

It  is  plain,  that,  if  all  causality  in  the  world  of  sense  were 
natural — ^and  natural  only,  every  event  would  be  determined 
by  another  according  to  necessary  laws,  and  that  consequently, 
phsenomena,  in  so  far  as  they  determine  the  will,  must  neces- 
sitate every  action  as  a  natural  effect  from  themselves ;  and 
thus  all  practical  freedom  would  fall  to  the  ground  with  the 
transcendental  idea.  For  the  latter  presupposes  that,  although 
a  certain  thing  has  not  happened,  it  ought  to  have  happened, 
and  that,  consequently,  its  phsenomenal  cause  was  not  so 
powerful  and  determinative  as  to  exclude  the  causality  of  our 
will — ^a  causality  capable  of  producing  effects  independently 
of  and  even  in  opposition  to  the  power  of  natural  causes,  and 
capable,  consequently,  of  spontaneously  originating  a  series  of 
events. 

Here,  too,  we  find  it  to  be  the  case,  as  we  generally  found 
in  the  self-contradictions  and  perplexities  of  a  reason  which 
strives  to  pass  the  bounds  of  possible  experience,  that  the  pro- 
blem is  properly  not  physiological,*  but  transcendental.  The 
question  of  the  possibility  of  freedom  does  indeed  concern 
psychology;  but,  as  it  rests  upon  dialectical  arguments  of 

*  Probably  an  error  of  the  piets,  and  that  we  should  read  psycho- 
logical— Tr. 
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pure  reason,  its  solution  must  engage  the  attention  of  trans- 
cendental philosophy.  Before  attempting  this  solution,  a  task 
which  transcendentsd  philosophy  cannot  decline,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  make  a  remark  with  regard  to  its  procedure  in  the 
settlement  of  the  question. 

If  phsenomena  were  things  in  themselves,  and  time  and 
space  forms  of  the  existence  of  things,  condition  and  con- 
ditioned would  always  be  members  of  the  same  series ;  and 
thus  would  arise  in  the  present  case  the  antinomy  common  to 
all  transcendental  ideas — ^that  their  series  is  eitiier  too  great 
or  too  small  for  the  understanding.  The  dynamical  ideas, 
which  we  are  about  to  discuss  in  this  and  the  following  sec- 
tion, possess  the  peculiarity  of  relating  to  an  object,  not  con- 
sidered as  a  quantity,  but  as  an  existence ;  and  thus,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  present  question,  we  may  make  abstraction 
of  the  quantity  of  die  series  of  conditions,  and  consider  merely 
the  dynamical  relation  of  the  condition  to  the  conditioned. 
The  question,  then,  suggests  itself,  whether  freedom  is  pos- 
sible ;  and,  if  it  is,  whether  it  can  consist  with  the  universality 
of  the  natural  law  of  causality ;  and,  consequently,  whether 
we  enounce  a  proper  disjunctive  proposition  when  we  say — 
every  effect  must  have  its  origin  either  in  nature  or  in  free- 
dom, or  whether  both  cannot  exist  together  in  the  same  event 
in  different  relations.  The  principle  of  an  unbroken  connec- 
tion between  all  events  in  the  phsenomenal  world,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  unchangeable  laws  of  nature,  is  a  well-established 
principle  of  transcendental  analytic  which  admits  of  no  excep- 
tion. The  question,  therefore,  is :  Whether  an  effect,  deter- 
mined according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  can  at  the  same  time 
be  produced  by  a  free  agent,  or  whether  freedom  and  natore 
mutually  exclude  each  other  ?  And  here,  the  common,  but 
fallacious  hypothesis  of  the  absolute  reality  of  phsenomena 
manifests  its  injurious  influence  in  embarrassing  the  procedure 
of  reason.  For  if  phsenomena  are  things  in  themselves,  free- 
dom is  impossible.  In  this  case,  nature  is  the  complete  and 
all-sufficient  cause  of  every  event;  and  condition  and  con- 
ditioned, cause  and  effect,  are  contained  in  the  same  series, 
and  necessitated  by  the  same  law.  If,  on  the  contrary,  phae- 
nomena  are  held  to  be,  as  they  are  in  fact,  nothing  more  than 
mere  representations,  connected  with  each  other  in  accordance 
with  empirical  laws,  they  must  have  a  ground  which  ia  noi 
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pbsenomenal.  But  the  causality  of  such  an  intelligible  cause 
is  not  determined  or  determinable  by  phaenomena ;  although 
its  effects^  as  phaenomena,  must  be  determined  by  other  phse- 
nomenal  existences.  This  cause  and  its  causality  exist  there- 
fore out  of  and  apart  from  the  series  of  phaenomena ;  while 
its  effects  do  exist  and  are  discoverable  in  the  series  of  em- 
pirical conditions.  Such  an  effect  may  therefore  be  considered 
to  be  free  in  relation  to  its  intelligible  cause,  and  necessary  in 
relation  to  the  phaenomena  from  which  it  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence— a  distinction  which,  stated  in  this  perfectly  general 
and  abstract  manner,  must  appear  in  the  highest  degree  subtle 
and  obscure.  The  sequel  will  explain.  It  is  sufficient,  at 
present,  to  remark  that,  as  the  complete  and  unbroken  con- 
nection of  phaenomena  is  an  unalterable  law  of  nature,  freedom 
is  impossible — on  the  supposition  that  phaenomena  are  abso- 
lutely real.  Hence  those  philosophers  who  adhere  to  the 
common  opinion  on  this  subject  can  never  succeed  in  recon- 
ciling the  ideas  of  nature  and  freedom. 

Possibility  of  Freedom  in  harmony  mth  the  Universal  Law  of 
Natural  Necessity. 

That  element  in  a  sensuous  object  which  is  not  itself  sen- 
suous, I  may  be  allowed  to  term  intelligible.  If,  accordingly, 
an  object  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  sensuous  phaenomenon  \ 
possesses  a  faculty  which  is  not  an  object  of  sensuous  intuition,  I 
but  by  means  of  which  it  is  capable  of  being  the  cause  of  \ 
phaenomena,  the  carnality  of  an  object  or  existence  of  this 
kind  may  be  regarded  from  two  different  points  of  view.  It 
may  be  considered  to  be  intelligible,  as  regards  its  action — the 
action  of  a  thing  which  is  a  thing  in  itself,  and  sensuous,  as 
regards  its  effects — ^the  effects  of  a  phaenomenon  belonging  to 
the  sensuous  world.  We  should,  accordingly,  have  to  form 
both  an  empirical  and  an  intellectual  concepdon  of  the  causality 
of  such  a  faculty  or  power — ^both,  however,  having  reference 
to  the  same  effect.  This  two-fold  manner  of  cogitating  a 
power  residing  in  a  sensuous  object  does  not  run  counter  to 
any  of  the  conceptions,  which  we  ought  to  form  of  the  world 
of  phaenomena  or  of  a  possible  experience.  Phaenomena — not 
being  things  in  themselves^^must  have  a  transcendental  object 
as  a  foundation,  which  determines  them  as  mere  representa- 
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tioDs ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
ascribe  to  this  transcendental  object,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
perty of  self-phsenomenization,  a  causality  whose  effects  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  world  of  phsenomena,  although  it  is  not 
itself  a  phsenomenon.  But  every  effective  cause  must  possess 
a  character,  that  is  to  say,  a  law  of  its  causality,  without  which 
it  would  cease  to  be  a  cause.  In  the  above  case,  then,  every 
sensuous  object  would  possess  an  empirical  character,  which 
guaranteed  that  its  actions,  as  phsenomena,  stand  in  com- 
plete and  harmonious  connection,  conformably  to  unvarying 
natural  laws,  with  all  other  phenomena,  and  can  be  deduced 
from  these,  as  conditions,  and  that  they  do  thus,  in  connection 
with  these,  constitute  a  series  in  the  order  of  nature.  This 
sensuous  object  must,  in  the  second  place,  possess  an  ttUdU- 
gihle  character,  which  guarantees  it  to  be  the  cause  of  those 
actions,  as  phsenomena,  although  it  is  not  itself  a  phsenomenon 
nor  subordinate  to  the  conditions  of  the  world  of  sense.  The 
former  may  be  termed  the  character  of  the  thing  as  a  phae- 
nomenon,  the  latter  the  character  of  the  thing  as  a  thing  in 
itself. 

Now  this  active  subject  would,  in  its  character  of  intelligible 
subject,  be  subordinate  to  no  conditions  of  time,  for  time  is 
only  a  condition  of  phsenomena,  and  not  of  things  in  them- 
selves. No  action  would  begin  or  cease  to  be  in  this  subject ; 
it  would  consequentiy  be  free  from  the  law  of  all  determination 
.of  time-^the  law  of  change,  namely,  that  everything  which 
happens  must  have  a  cause  in.  the  phsenomena  of  a  preceding 
state.  In  one  word,  the  causality  of  the  subject,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  intelligible,  would  not  form  part  of  the  series  of  empirical 
conditions  which  determine  and  necessitate  an  event  m  the 
world  of  sense.  Again,  this  intelligible  character  of  a  thing 
cannot  be  immediately  cognized,  because  we  can  perceive 
nothing  but  phsenomena,  but  it  must  be  capable  of  being 
cogitated  in  harmony  with  the  empirical  chiuacter ;  for  we 
always  find  ourselves  compelled  to  place,  in  thought,  a  trans- 
cendental object  at  the  basis  of  phsenomena,  although  we  can 
never  know  what  this  object  is  in  itself. 

In  virtue  of  its  empifical  character,  this  subject  would  at  Ae 
same  time  be  subordinate  to  all  the  empirical  laws  of  causality, 
and,  as  a  phsenomenon  and  member  of  the  sensuous  world,  its 
effects  would  have  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  reference  to  pre* 
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ceding  phsenomena.  External  pheenomena  mast  be  capable 
of  influencing  it ;  and  its  actions,  in  accordance  with  natural 
laws,  must  explain  to  us  how  its  empirical  character,  that  is, 
the  law  of  its  causality,  is  to  be  cognized  in  and  by  means  of 
experience.  In  a  word,  all  requisites  for  a  complete  and  ne- 
cessary determination  of  these  actions  muat  be  presented  to 
us  by  experience. 

In  virtue  of  its  intelligible  character,  on  the  other  hand, 
(although  we  possess  only  a  general  conception  of  this  charac- 
ter), the  subject  must  be  regarded  as  free  from  all  sensuous 
influences,  and  from  all  phaenomenal  determination.  More- 
over, as  nothing  happens  in  this  subject — ^for  it  is  a  noumenon, 
and  there  does  not  consequently  exist  in  it  any  change,  de- 
manding the  dynamical  determination  of  time,  and  for  the 
same  reason  no  connection  with  phsenomena  as  causes — this 
active  existence  must  in  its  actions  be  free  from  and  indepen- 
dent of  natural  necessity,  for  this  necessity  exists  only  in  the 
world  of  phsenomena.  It  would  be  quite  correct  to  say,  th|it 
it  originates  or  begins  its  efliects  in  the  world  of  sense  from 
itself,  although  the  action  productive  of  these  effects  does  not 
begin  in  itself.  We  should  not  be  in  this  case  affirming  that 
these  sensuous  effects  began  to  exist  of  themselves,  because 
they  are  always  determined  by  prior  empirical  conditions — 
by  virtue  *of  the  empirical  character,  which  is  the  phseno- 
menoii  of  the  intelligible  character — and  are  possible  only  as 
constituting  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  natural  causes. 
And  thus  nature  and  freedom,  each  in  the  complete  and  ab-  ^ 
solute  signification  of  these  terms,  can  exist,  without  contra- 
diction or  disagreement,  in  the  same  action. 

Exposition  of  the  Cosmoloffical  Idea  of  Freedom  in  harmomj 
with  the  Universal  Law  of  Natural  Necessity. 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  lay  before  the  reader  at  lirst 
merely  a  sketch  of  the  solution  of  tlus  transcendental  problem, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  form  with  greaterease  a' clear  con- 
ception of  the  course  which  reason  must  adopt  in  the  solution. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  exhibit  the  several  momenta  of  this  so- 
lution, and  to  consider  them  in  their  order. 

The  natural  law,  that  everything  which  happens  must  have 
a  cause,  that  the  causality  of  this  cause,  that  is,  the  action  of 
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the  cause,  (which  cannot  always  have  existed,  but  must  be 
itself  an  event,  for  it  precedes  in  time  some  effect  which  it  has 
originated),  must  have  itself  a  phaenomenal  cause,  by  which 
it  is  determined,  and,  consequently,  that  all  events  are  empiri- 
cally determined  in  an  order  of  nature — this  law,  I  say,  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  possibility  of  experience,  and  of 
a  connected  system  of  phaenomena  or  nature,  is  a  law  of  the 
understanding,  from  which  no  departure,  and  to  which  no 
exception,  can  be  admitted.  For  to  except  even  a  single  phse- 
nomenon  from  its  operation,  is  to  exclude  it  from  the  sphere 
of  possible  experience,  and  thus  to  admit  it  to  be  a  mere  fiction 
of  thought  or  phantom  of  the  brain. 

Thus  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  chain 
of  causes,  in  which,  however,  absolute  totality  cannot  be 
found.  But  we  need  not  detain  ourselves  with  this  question, 
for  it  has  already  been  sufficiently  answered  in  our  discussion 
of  the  antinomies  into  which  reason  falls,  when  it  attempts  to 
reach  the  unconditioned  in  the  series  of  phaenomena.  If  we 
permit  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  illusion  of  transcen- 
dental idealism,  we  shall  find  that  neither  nature  nor  freedom 
exists.  Now  the  question  is  :  Whether,  admitting  the  exist- 
ence of  natural  necessity  in  the  world  of  phaenomena,  it  is 
possible  to  consider  an  effect  as  at  the  same  time  an  effect  of 
nature  and  an  effect  of  freedom — or,  whether  theser  two  modes 
of  causality  are  contradictory  and  incompatible  ? 

No  phaenomenal  cause  can  absolutely  and  of  itself  begin  a 
series.  Every  action,  in  so  far  as  it  is  productive  of  an  event, 
is  itself  an  event  or  occurrence,  and  presupposes  another  pre- 
ceding state,  in  which  its  cause  existed.  Thus  everything  that 
happens  is  but  a  continuation  of  a  series,  and  an  absolute  be- 
ginning is  impossible  in  the  sensuous  world.  The  actions  of 
natural  causes  are,  accordingly,  themselves  effects,  and  pre- 
suppose causes  preceding  them  in  time.  A  primal  action — 
an  action  which  forms  an  absolute  beginning,  is  beyond  the 
causal  power  of  phaenomena. 

Now,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that,  granting  that  all  effects 
are  phaenomena,  the  causality  of  the  cause  of  these  effects 
must  also  be  a  phaenomenon,  and  belong  to  the  empirical 
world  ?  Is  it  not  rather  possible  that,  although  every  effect 
in  the  phaenomenal  world  must  be  connected  widi  an  empirical 
cause,  according  to  the  universal  law  of  nature^  this  empirical 
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causality  may  be  itself  the  effect  of  a  non-empirical  and  intel- 
ligible causality — its  connection  with  natural  causes  remaining 
nevertheless  intact  ?  Such  a  causality  would  be  considered, 
in  reference  to  phaenomena,  as  the  primal  action  of  a  cause, 
which  is  in  so  far,  therefore,  not  phsehomenal,  but,  by  reason 
of  this  faculty  or  power,  inteUigible  ;  although  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  nature,  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  sensuous  world. 

A  belief  in  the  reciprocal  causaUty  of  phaenomena  is  neces- 
sary, if  we  are  required  to  look  for  and  to  present  the  natural 
conditions  of  natural  events,  that  is  to  say,  their  causes.     This 
being  admitted  as  unexceptionably  vaUd,  the  requirements  of 
the  understanding,  which  recognises  nothing  but  nature  in 
the  region  of  phaenomena,  are  satisfied,  and  our  physical  ex- 
planations of  physical  phaenomena  may  proceed  in  their  regular 
course,  without  hindrance  and  without  opposition.   But  it  is  no 
stumbling-block  in  the  way,  even  assuming  the  idea  to  be  a 
pure  fiction,  to  admit  that  there  are  some  natural  causes  in 
the  possession  of  a  faculty  which  is  not  empirical,  but  intelli- 
gible, inasmuch  as  it  is  not  determined  to  action  by  empirical 
conditions,  but  purely  and  solely  upon  grounds  brought  for- 
ward by  the  understanding — this  action  being   still,   when 
the  cause  is  phaenomenized,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  empirical  causality.     Thus  the  acting  subject,  as  a 
causal  phtiiomenon,  would  continue  to  preserve  a  complete  con- 
nection with  nature  and  natural  conditions ;  and  the  phcB' 
nomenon  only  of  the  subject  (with  all  its  phaenomenal  causality) 
would  contain  certain  conditions,  which,  if  we  ascend  from  the 
empirical  to  the  transcendental  object,  must  necessarily  be  re- 
garded as  intelligible.     For,  if  we  attend,  in  our  inquiries  withl 
regard  to  causes  in  the  world  of  phaenomena,  to  the  directions  I 
of  nature  alone,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  transcendental  subject,  which  is  completely 
unknown  to  us,  stands  to  these  phaenomena  and  their  connec- 
tion in  nature.     The  intelligi))le  ground  of  phaenomena  in  this 
subject  does  not  concern  empirical  questions.     It  has  to  do 
only  with  pure  thought ;  and,  although  the  effects  of  this 
thought  and  action  of  the  pure  understanding  are  discoverable 
in  phaenomena,  these  phaenomena  must  nevertheless  be  capable 
of  a  full  and  complete  explanation,  upon  purely  physical 
grounds,  and  in  accordance  with  natural  laws.    And  in  this 
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case  we  attend  solely  to  their  empirical,  and  omit  all  consider- 
ation of  their  intelligible  character,  (which  is  the  transcendental 
cause  of  the  former,)  as  completely  unknown,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  is  exhibited  by  the  latter  as  its  empirical  symbol.  Now 
let  us  apply  this  to  experience.  Man  is  a  phsenomenon  of  the 
sensuous  world,  and  at  the  same  time,  therefore,  a  natural 
cause,  the  causality  of  which  must  be  regulated  by  empirical 
laws.  As  such,  he  must  possess  an  empirical  character,  like  all 
other  natural  phsenomena.  We  remark  this  empirical  character 
in  his  actions,  which  reveal  the  presence  of  certain  powers  and 
faculties.  If  we  consider  inanimate,  or  merely  animal  nature, 
we  can  dutcover  no  reason  for  ascribing  to  ourselves  any  other 
than  a  faculty  which  is  determined  in  a  purely  sensuous  man- 
ner. But  man,  to  whom  nature  reveals  herself  only  through 
sense,  cognizes  himself  not  only  by  his  senses,  but  also  through 
pure  apperception ;  and  this  in  actions  and  internal  determi- 
nations, which  he  cannot  regard  as  sensuous  impressions. 
He  is  thus  to  himself,  on  the  one  hand,  a  phaenomenon,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  in  respect  of  certain  faculties,  a  purely  in- 
telligible object — intelligible,  because  its  action  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  sensuous  receptivity.  These  faculties  are  under- 
standing and  reason.  The  latter,  especially,  is  in  a  peculiar 
manner  distinct  from  all  empirically-conditioned  faculties,  for 
it  employs  ideas  alone  in  the  consideration  of  its  objects,  and 
by  means  of  these  determines  the  understanding,  which  then 
proceeds  to  make  an  empirical  use  of  its  own  conceptions, 
which,  like  the  ideas  of  reason,  are  pure  and  non-empirical. 

That  reason  possesses  the  faculty  of  causality,  or  that  at 
least  we  are  compelled  so  to  represent  it,  is  evident  from  the 
imperatives,  which  in  the  sphere  of  the  practical  we  impose 
on  many  of  our  executive  powers.  The  words  /  aught  express 
a  species  of  necessity,  and  imply  a  connection  with  grounds 
which  nature  does  not  and  cannot  present  to  the  mind  of  man. 
Understanding  knows  nothing  in  nature  but  that  which  is, 
or  has  been,  or  will  be.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  any- 
thing in  nature  ought  to  be  other  than  it  is  in  the  relations  of 
time  in  which  it  stands  ;  indeed,  the  ought,  when  we  consider 
merely  the  course  of  nature,  has  neither  application  nor  mean- 
ing. The  question,  what  ought  to  happen  in  the  sphere  of 
nature,  is  just  as  absurd  as  the  question,  what  ought  to  be  tha 
properties  of  a  circle  ?  All  that  we  are  entitled  to  ask  i^  what 
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takes  place  in  nature,  or,  in  the  latter  case,  what  are  the  pro- 
perties of  a  circle  ? 

But  the  idea  of  an  ought  or  of  duty  indicates  a  possible 
action,  the  ground  of  which  is  a  pure  conception  ;  while  the 
ground  of  a  merely  natural  action  is,  on  the  contrary,  always 
a  phsenomenon.  This  action  must  certainly  be  possible  under 
physical  conditions,  if  it  is  prescribed  by  the  moral  imperative 
ought;  but  these  physical  or  natural  conditions  do  not  con- 
cern the  determination  of  the  will  itself,  they  relate  to  its  effect 
alone,  and  the  consequences  of  the  effect  in  the  world  of  phse- 
nomena.  Whatever  number  of  motives  nature  may  present 
to  my  will,  whatever  sensuous  impulses — the  moral  ought  it  is 
beyond  their  power  to  produce.  They  may  produce  a  volition, 
which,  so  far  from  being  necessary,  is  always  conditioned — a 
volition  to  which  the  ought  enunciated  by  reason,  sets  an  aim 
and  a  standard,  gives  permission  or  prohibition.  Be  the  ob- 
ject what  it  may,  purely  sensuous — as  pleasure,  or  presented 
by  pure  reason — as  good,  reason  will  not  yield  to  grounds 
which  have  an  empirical  origin.  Reason  will  not  follow  the 
order  of  things  presented  by  experience,  but,  with  perfect 
spontaneity,  rearranges  them  according  to  ideas,  with  which 
it  compels  empirical  conditions  to  agree.  It  declares,  in  the 
name  of  these  ideas,  certain  actions  to  be  necessary  which 
nevertheless  have  not  taken  place,  and  which  perhaps  never 
will  take  place ;  and  yet  presupposes  that  it  possesses  the 
faculty  of  causality  in  relation  to  these  actions.  For,  in  the 
absence  of  this  supposition,  it  could  not  expect  its  ideas  to 
produce  certain  effects  in  the  world  of  experience. 

Now,  let  us  stop  here,  and  admit  it  to  be  at  least  possible, 
that  reason  does  stand  in  a  really  causal  relation  to  phae- 
nomena.  In  this  case  it  must — pure  reason  as  it  is — exhibit 
an  empirical  character.  For  every  cause  supposes  a  rule,  ac- 
cording to  which  certain  phsenomena  follow  as  .effects  from 
the  cause,  and  every  rule  requires  uniformity  in  these  effects  ; 
and  this  is  the  proper  ground  of  the  conception  of  a  cause — 
as  a  faculty  or  power.  Now  this  conception  (of  a  cause)  may 
be  termed  the  empirical  character  of  reason ;  and  this  charac- 
ter is  a  permanent  one,  while  the  effects  produced  appear,  in 
conformity  with  the  various  conditions  which  accompany  and 
partly  limit  them,  in  various  forms. 

Thus  the  volition  of  every  man  has  an  empirical  character, 
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which  is  nothing  more  than  the  causality  of  his  reason,  in  so 
far  as  its  effects  in  the  phsenomenal  world  manifest  the  pre- 
sence of  a  rule,  according  to  which  we  are  enabled  to  examine, 
in  their  several  kinds  and  degrees,  the  actions  of  this  causality 
and  the  rational  grounds  for  these  actions,  and  in  this  way  to 
decide  upon  the  subjective  principles  of  the  volition.  Now 
we  learn  what  this  empirical  character  is  only  from  phae- 
nomenal  effects,  and  from  the  rule  of  these  which  is  presented 
by  experience ;  and  for  this  reason  all  the  actions  of  man  in 
the  world  of  phaenomena  are  determined  by  his  empirical  cha- 
racter, and  the  co-operative  causes  of  nature.  If,  then,  we 
could  investigate  all  the  phaenomena  of  human  volition  to 
their  lowest  foundation  in  the  mind,  there  would  be  no  action 
which  we  could  not  anticipate  with  certainty,  and  recognise  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  from  its  preceding  conditions.  So  far 
as  relates  to  this  empirical  character,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
freedom ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  this  character  that  we 
can  consider  the  human  will,  when  we  confine  ourselves  to 
simple  observation,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  anthropology,  insti- 
tute a  physiological  investigation  of  the  motive  causes  of  human 
actions. 

But  when  we  consider  the  same  actions  in  relation  to  reason 
— ^not  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  their  origin,  that  is,  in  re- 
lation to  speculative  reason — but  to  practical  reason,  as  the 
producing  cause  of  these  actions,  we  shall  discover  a  rule  and 
an  order  very  different  from  those  of  nature  and  experience. 
For  the  declaration  of  this  mental  faculty  may  be,  that  what 
has  and  could  not  but  take  place  in  the  course  of  nature,  ought 
not  to  have  taken  place.  Sometimes,  too,  we  discover,  or  be- 
lieve that  we  discover,  that  the  ideas  of  reason  did  actually 
stand  in  a  causal  relation  to  certain  actions  of  man  ;  and  that 
these  actions  have  taken  place  because  they  were  determined, 
not  by  empirical  causes,  but  by  the  act  of  the  will  upon 
grounds  of  reason. 

Now,  granting  that  reason  stands  in  a  causal  relation  to 
phaenomena ;  can  an  action  of  reason  be  called  free,  when 
we  know  that,  sensuously — in  its  empirical  character,  it  is 
completely  determined  and  absolutely  necessary?  But  this 
empirical  character  is  itself  determined  by  the  intelligible  cha- 
racter. The  latter  we  cannot  cognize ;  we  can  only  indicate 
it  by  means  of  phaenomena,  which  enable  us  to  have  an  iuune- 
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diate  cognition  only  of  the  empirical  character.'*'  An  action, 
then,  in  80  far  as  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an  intelligible  cause, 
does  not  result  from  it  in  accordance  with  empirical  laws. 
That  is  to  say,  not  the  conditions  of  pure  reason,  but  only  their 
effects  in  the  internal  sense,  precede  the  act.  Pure  reason,  as 
a  parely  intelligible  faculty,  is  not  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  time.  The  causality  of  reason  in  its  intelligible  character 
does  not  begin  to  be ;  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  at  a 
certain  time,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  effect.  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  the  causality  of  reason  would  be  subservient 
to  the  natural  law  of  pheenomena,  which  determines  them  ac- 
cording to  time,  and  as  a  series  of  causes  and  effects  in  time  ; 
it  would  consequently  cease  to  be  freedom,  and  become  a  part 
of  nature.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  saying — If  reason 
stands  in  a  causal  relation  to  phsenomena,  it  is  a  faculty  which 
originates  the  sensuous  condition  of  an  empirical  series  of 
effects.  For  the  condition,  which  resides  in  the  reason,  is 
non-sensuous,  and  therefore  cannot  be  originated,  or  begin  to 
be.  And  thus  we  find — what  we  could  not  discover  in  any 
empirical  series — a  condition  of  a  successive  series  of  events 
itself  empirically  unconditioned.  For,  in  the  present  case, 
the  condition  stands  out  of  and  beyond  the  series  of  phseno- 
mena — it  is  intelligible,  and  it  consequently  cannot  be  subject 
to  any  sensuous  condition,  or  to  any  time-determination  by  a 
preceding  cause. 

But,  in  another  respect,  the  same  cause  belongs  also  to  the 
series  of  phsenomena.  Man  is  himself  a  phsenomenon.  His 
will  has  an  empirical  character,  which  is  the  empirical  cause 
of  all  his  actions.  There  is  no  condition — determining  man 
and  his  Tolition  in  conformity  with  this  character — which  does 
not  itself  form  part  of  the  series  of  effects  in  nature,  and  is 
subject  to  their  law — the  law  according  to  which  an  empirically 
undetermined  cause  of  an  event  in  time  cannot  exist.  For 
tiiis  reason  no  given  action  can  have  an  absolute  and  spon- 
taneous origination,  all  actions  being  phsenomena,  and  belong- 

*  The  real  morality  of  actions — their  merit  or  demerit,  and  even  that 
of  our  own  condact,  is  completely  unknown  to  us.  Our  estimates  can 
relate  only  to  their  empirical  character.  How  much  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  free-will,  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  nature  and  to  blameless 
error,  or  to  a  happy  constitution  of  temperament  (merit  o  for  tuna)  y  no  one 
can  diacover,  nor,  for  this  reason,  determine  with  perfect  justice. 
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ing  to  tbe  world  of  experience.  Bat  it  cannot  be  said  of  rea-* 
son,  that  the  state  in  which  it  determines  the  will  is  always 
preceded  by  some  other  state  determining  it.  For  reason  is 
not  a  phsenomenon,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  sensaoos 
conditions ;  and,  consequently,  even  in  relation  to  its  causality, 
the  sequence  or  conditions  of  time  do  not  influence  reason, 
nor  can  the  dynamical  law  of  nature,  which  determines  the 
sequence  of  time  according  to  certain  rules,  be  applied  to  it. 

Reason  is  consequently  the  permanent  condition  of  all  ac- 
tions of  the  human  wiU.  Each  of  these  is  determined  in  the 
empirical  character  of  the  man,  eyen  before  it  has  taken  place. 
Ihe  intelligible  character,  of  which  the  former  is  but  the  sen- 
suous schema,  knows  no  before  or  after ;  and  every  action, 
irrespective  of  the  time-relation  in  which  it  stands  with  other 
phaenomena,  is  the  immediate  effect  of  the  intelligible  charac- 
ter of  pure  reason,  which,  consequently,  enjoys  freedom  of 
action,  and  is  not  dynamically  determined  either  by  internal 
or  external  preceding  conditions.  This  freedom  must  not  be 
described,  in  a  merely  negative  manner,  as  independence  of 
empirical  conditions,  for  in  this  case  the  faculty  of  reason 
would  cease  to  be  a  cause  of  phaenomena ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
garded, positively,  as  a  faculty  which  can  spontaneously  ori- 
ginate a  series  of  events.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  any  beginning  can  take  place  in  reason  ;  on  the 
contrary,  reason,  as  the  unconditioned  condition  of  all  action 
of  the  will,  admits  of  no  time-conditions,  although  its  effect 
does  really  begin  in  a  series  of  phsenomena — a  beginning, 
which  is  not,  however,  absolutely  primal. 

I  shall  illustrate  this  regulative  principle  of  reason  by  an 
example,  from  its  employment  in  the  world  of  experience ; 
proved  it  cannot  be  by  any  amount  of  experience,  or  by  any 
number  of  facts,  for  such  arguments  cannot  estabUsh  the  truth, 
of  transcendental  propositions.  Let  us  take  a  voluntary  action 
— for  example,  a  falsehood — by  means  of  which  a  man  has  in- 
troduced a  certain  degree  of  confusion  into  the  social  life  of  hu- 
manity, which  is  judged  according  to  the  motives  from  which 
it  originated,  and  the  blame  of  which  and  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences arising  from  it,  is  imputed  to  the  offender.  We  at 
first  proceed  to  examine  the  empirical  character  of  the  offence, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  endeavour  to  penetrate  to  the  sources 
of  that  character,  such  as  a  defective  education,  bad  company^ 
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a  sLameless  and  wicked  disposition,  frivolity,  and  want 
of  reflection — not  forgetting  also  the  occasioning  causes 
which  prevailed  at  the  moment  of  the  transgression.  In 
this  the  procedure  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  pursued  in 
the  investigation  of  the  series  of  causes  which  determine  a 
given  physical  effect.  Now,  although  we  helieve  the  action 
to  have  heen  determined  hy  all  these  circumstances,  we  do 
not  the  less  hlame  the  offender.  We  do  not  blame  him  for 
his  unhappy  disposition,  nor  for  the  circumstances  which  in- 
fluenced him,  nay,  not  even  for  his  former  course  of  hfe ;  for 
We  presuppose  that  all  these  considerations  may  be  set  aside, 
that  the  series  of  preceding  conditions  may  be  regarded  as 
having  never  existed,  and  that  the  action  may  be  considered 
as  completely  unconditioned  in  relation  to  any  state  preced- 
ing, just  as  if  the  agent  commenced  with  it  an  entirely  new 
series  of  effects.  Our  blame  of  the  offender  is  grounded  upon 
a  law  of  reason,  which  requires  us  to  regard  this  faculty  as  a 
cause,  which  could  have  and  ought  to  have  otherwise  deter- 
mined the  behaviour  of  the  culprit,  independently  of  all  em- 
pirical conditions.  This  causality  of  reason  we  do  not  regard 
as  a  co-operating  agency,  but  as  complete  in  itself.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  sensuous  impulses  favoured  or  opposed 
the  action  of  this  causality,  the  offence  is  estimated  according 
to  its  intelligible  character — the  offender  is  decidedly  worthy 
of  blame,  the  moment  he  utters  a  falsehood.  It  follows  that 
we  regard  reason,  in  spite  of  the  empirical  conditions  of  the 
iict,  as  completely  free,  and  therefore,  as  in  the  present  case, 
culpable. 

The  above  judgment  is  complete  evidence  that  we  are  ac- 
customed to  think  that  reason  is  not  affected  by  sensuous 
conditions,  that  in  it  no  change  takes  place — ^although  its 
phaenomena,  in  other  words,  the  mode  in  which  it  appears  in 
its  effects,  are  subject  to  change — that  in  it  no  preceding 
state  determines  the  following,  and,  consequently,  tlmt  it  does 
not  form  a  member  of  the  series  of  sensuous  conditions  which 
necessitate  phsenomena  according  to  natural  laws.  Reason 
is  present  and  the  same  in  all  human  actions,  and  at  all 
times  ;  but  it  does  not  itself  exist  in  time,  and  therefore  does 
not  enter  upon  any  state  in  which  it  did  not  formerly  exist. 
It  is,  relatively  to  new  states  or  conditions,  determining,  but 
not  determinable.     Hence  we  cannot  ask:    Why  did  not 
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reason  determine  itself  in  a  different  manner  ?  The  question 
ought  to  be  thus  stated:  Why  did  not  reason  employ  its 
power  of  causality  to  determine  certain  p/uenomena  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  ?  But  this  is  a  question  which  admits  of  no 
answer.  For  a  different  intelligible  character  would  have  ex- 
hibited a  different  empirical  character ;  and,  when  we  say 
that,  in  spite  of  the  course  which  his  whole  former  life  has 
taken,  the  offender  could  have  refrained  from  uttering  the 
falsehood,  this  means  merely  that  the  act  was  subject  to  the 
power  and  authority — permissive  or  prohibitive — of  reason. 
Now,  reason  is  not  subject  in  its  causality  to  any  conditions 
of  phsenomena  or  of  time ;  and  a  difference  in  time  may 
produce  a  difference  in  the  relation  of  phsenomena  to  each 
other — for  these  are  not  things,  and  therefore  not  causes  in 
themselves, — ^but  it  cannot  produce  any  difference  in  the  re- 
lation in  which  the  action  stands  to  the  faculty  of  reason. 

Thus,  then,  in  our  investigation  into  free  actions  and  the 
causal  power  which  produced  them,  we  arrive  at  an  intelligible 
cause,  beyond  which,  however,  we  cannot  go ;  although  we  can 
recognize  that  it  is  free,  that  is,  independent  of  all  sensuous 
conditions,  and  that,  in  this  way,  it  may  be  the  sensuously 
unconditioned  condition  of  phsenomena.  But  for  what  reasoa 
the  intelligible  character  generates  such  and  such  phseno- 
mena, and  exhibits  such  and  such  an  empirical  character 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  oar 
reason  to  decide.  The  question  is  as  much  above  the  power 
and  the  sphere  of  reason  as  the  following  would  be :  Why 
does  the  transcendental  object  of  our  external  sensuous  in- 
tuition allow  of  no  other  form  than  that  of  intuition  in 
space?  But  the  problem,  which  we  were  called  upon  to 
solve,  does  not  require  us  to  entertain  any  such  questions. 
The  problem  was  merely  this — whether  freedom  and  natural 
necessity  can  exist  without  opposition  in  the  same  action. 
To  this  question  we  have  given  a  sufficient  answer  ;  for  we 
have  shown  that,  as  the  former  stands  in  a  relation  to  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  conditions  from  those  of  the  latter,  the  law  of 
the  one  does  not  affect  the  law  of  the  other,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, both  can  exist  together  in  independence  of  and  with- 
out interference  with  each  other. 
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The  reader  must  be  careful  to  remark  that  my  intentiou  in 
the  above  remarks  has  not  been  to  prove  the  actual  existence 
of  freedom,  as  a  faculty  in  which  resides  the  cause  of  certain 
sensuous  phaenomena.  For,  not  to  mention  that  such,  an 
argument  would  not  have  a  transcendental  character,  nor  have 
been  limited  to  the  discussion  of  pure  conceptions^ — all  at- 
tempts at  inferring  from  experience  what  cannot  be  cogitated 
in  accordance  with  its  laws,  must  ever  be  unsuccessful.  Nay, 
more,  I  have  not  even  aimed  at  demonstrating  the  possibility 
of  freedom  ;  for  this  too  would  have  been  a  vain  endeavour, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  mind  to  cognize 
the  possibiUty  of  a  reality  or  of  a  causal  power,  by  the  aid  of 
mere  a  priori  conceptions.  Freedom  has  been  considered  in 
the  foregoing  remarks  only  as  a  transcendental  idea,  by  means 
of  which  reason  aims  at  originating  a  series  of  conditions  in 
the  world  of  phaenomena  with  the  help  of  that  which  is  sen- 
suously unconditioned,  involving  itself,  however,  in  an  anti- 
nomy with  the  laws  which  itself  prescribes  for  the  conduct  of 
the  understanding.  That  this  antinomy  is  based  upon  a  mere 
illusion,  and  that  nature  and  freedom  are  at  least  not  opposed 
— this  was  the  only  thing  in  our  power  to  prove,  and  the 
question  which  it  was  our  task  to  solve. 

IV. 

Solution  of  the  Cosmological  Idea  of  the  Totality  of  the 
Dependence  of  Phenomenal  Existences, 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  consi4ered  the  changes  in 
the  world  of  sense  as  constituting  a  dynamical  series,  in  which 
each  member  is  subordinated  to  another — as  its  cause.  Our 
present  purpose  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  series  of  states  or 
conditions  as  a  guide  to  an  existence  which  may  be  the  high- 
est condition  of  all  changeable  phaenomena,  that  is,  to  a  ne- 
cessary being.  Our  endeavour  is  to  reach,  not  the  uncondi- 
tioned causality,  but  the  unconditioned  existence,  of  substance. 
The  series  before  us  is  therefore  a  series  of  conceptions,  and 
not  of  intuitions,  (in  which  the  one  intuition  is  the  condition 
of  the  other). 

But  it  is  evident  that,  as  all  phsenomena  are  subject  to 
change,  and  conditioned  in  their  existence,  the  series  of  de« 
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pendent  existences  cannot  embrace  an  nnconditioneS  member^ 
the  existence  of  which  would  be  absolutely  necessary.  l€ 
follows  that,  if  phsenomena  were  things  in  themselves,  and — 
as  an  immediate  consequence  from  this  supposition — condi- 
tion and  conditioned  belonged  to  the  same  series  of  phenomena, 
the  existence  of  a  necessary  being,  as  the  condhtion  of  the 
existence  of  sensuous  pheeaomena,  would  be  perfectly  im- 
possible. 

An  important  distinction,  however,  exists  between  the  dy- 
namical and  the  mathematical  regress.  The  latter  is  engaged 
solely  with  the  combination  of  parts  into  a  whole,  or  with  the 
division  of  a  whole  into  its  parts ;  and  therefore  are  the  con- 
ditions of  its  series  parts  of  the  series,  and  to  be  consequently 
regarded  as  homogeneous,  and  for  this  reason,  as  consisting, 
without  exception,  of  phaenomena.  In  the  former  regress, 
on  the  contrary,  the  aim  of  which  is  not  to  establish  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  unconditioned  whole  consisting  of  given  parts^ 
or  of  an  unconditioned  part  of  a  given  whole,  but  to  demon- 
strate the  possibility  of  the  deduction  of  a  certain  state  from 
its  cause,  or  of  the  contingent  existence  of  substance  from 
that  which  exists  necessarily,  it  is  not  requisite  that  the  con- 
dition should  form  part  of  an  empirical  series  along  with  the 
conditioned. 

In  the  case  of  the  apparent  antinomy  vdth  which  we  are 
at  present  dealing,  there  exists  a  way  of  escape  from  the  diffi- 
culty ;  for  it  is  not  impossible  that  both  of  the  contradictory 
statements  may  be  true  in  dififerent  relations.  All  sensuous 
phaenomena  may  be  contingent,  and  consequently  possess  only 
an  empirically  conditioned  existence,  and  yet  there  may  also 
exist  a  non-empirical  condition  of  the  whole  series,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  necessary  being.  For  this  necessary  being,  as 
an  intelligible  condition,  would  not  form  a  member — ^not  even 
the  highest  member — of  the  series  ;  the  whole  world  of  sense 
would  be  left  in  its  empurically  determined  existence  nniuter- 
fered  with  and  uninfluenced.  This  would  also  form  a  ground 
of  distinction  between  the  modes  of  solution  employed  for 
the  third  and  fourth  antinomies.  For,  while  in  the  consider- 
ation of  freedom  in  the  former  antinomy,  the  thing  itself — 
the  cause  (substantia  phenomenon)  was  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  series  of  conditions,  and  only  its  causaUtyixi  the  in- 
telligible world,— we  are  obliged  in  the  present  case  to  cogi- 
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tale  this  necessary  being  as  purely  intelligible  and  as  existing 
entirely  apart  from  the  world  of  sense  {as  an  ens  extraimun- 
danum) ;  for  otherwise  it  would  be  subject  to  the  phsenomenal 
law  of  contingency  and  dependence. 

In  relation  to  the  present  problem,  therefore,  the  regulative 
principle  of  reason  is  that  everything  in  the  sensuous  world 
possesses  an  empirically  conditioned  existence, — that  no  pro- 
perty of  the  sensuous  world  possesses  unconditioned  necessity, 
— that  we  are  bound  to  expect,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to 
seek  for  the  empirical  condition  of  every  member  in  the  series 
of  conditions, — and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  justify 
us  in  deducing  auy  existence  from  a  condition  which  lies  out 
of  and  beyond  the  empirical  series,  or  in  regarding  any  ex- 
istence as  independent  and  self-subsistent ;  although  this 
should  not  prevent  us  from  recognising  the  possibility  of  the 
whole  series  being  based  upon  a  being  which  is  intelligible, 
and  for  this  reason  free  from  all  empirical  conditions. 

But  it  has  been  far  from  my  intention,  in  these  remarks,  to  . 
prove  the  existence  of  this  unconditioned  and  necessary 
being,  or  even  to  evidence  the  possibility  of  a  purely  intelli- 
gible condition  of  the  existence  of  all  sensuous  phaenomena. 
As  bounds  were  set  to  reason,  to  prevent  it  from  leaving  the 
guiding  thread  of  empirical  conditions,  and  losing  itself  in 
transcendent  theories  which  are  incapable  of  concrete  pre- 
sentation ;  so,  it  was  my  purpose,  on  the  other  hand,  to  set 
bounds  to  the  law  of  the  purely  empirical  understanding, 
and  to  protest  against  any  attempts  on  its  part  at  deciding  on 
the  possibility  of  things,  or  declaring  the  existence  of  the  in- 
telligible to  be  impossible,  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
available  for  the  explanation  and  exposition  of  phsenomena* 
It  has  been  shown,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  contingency  of 
aU  the  phsenomena  of  nature  and  their  empirical  conditions 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  arbitrary  hypothesis  of  a  neces- 
sary, although  purely  intelligible  condition,  that  no  real  con- 
tradiction exists  between  them,  and  that,  consequently,  both 
may  be  true.  The  existence  of  such  an  absolutely  necessary 
being  may  be  impossible ;  but  this  can  never  be  demon- 
strated from  the  universal  contingency  and  dependence  of  sen- 
suous phsenomena,  nor  from  the  principle  which  forbids  us 
to  discontinue  the  series  at  some  member  of  it,  or  to  seek 
for  its  cause  in  some  sphere  of  existence  beyond  the  world  o£ 
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iMiture.  Reason  goes  its  way  in  the  empirical  world,  and 
follows,  too,  its  peculiar  path  in  the  sphere  of  the  transcend- 
ental. 

The  sensuous  world  contains  nothing  but  phaenomena, 
which  are  mere  representations,  and  always  sensuously  con- 
ditioned ;  things  in  themselves  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  ob- 
jects to  us.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  we 
are  not  justified  in  leaping  from  some  member  of  an  empirical 
series  beyond  the  world  of  sense,  as  if  empirical  representa- 
tions were  things  in  themselves,  existing  apart  from  their 
transcendental  ground  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  cause  of 
whose  existence  may  be  sought  out  of  the  empirical  series. 
This  would  certainly  be  the  case  with  contingent  things;  but 
it  cannot  be  with  mere  representations  of  tlungs,  the  contin- 
gency of  which  is  itself  merely  a  phsenomenon,  and  can  relate 
to  no  other  regress  than  that  which  determines  phsenomena, 
that  is,  the  empirical.  But  to  cogitate  an  intelligible  ground 
of  phsenomena,  as  free,  moreover,  from  the  contingency  of 
the  latter,  conflicts. neither  v^th  the  unlimited  nature  of  the 
empirical  regress,  nor  with  the  complete  contingency  of  phae- 
nomena.  And  the  demonstration  of  this  was  the  only  thing 
necessary  for  the  solution  of  this  apparent  antinomy.  For  if 
the  condition  of  every  conditioned — ^as  regards  its  existence' — 
is  sensuous,  and  for  this  reason  a  part  of  the  same  series,  it 
must  be  itself  conditioned,  as  was  shewn  in  the  Antithesis  of 
tlie  fourth  Antinomy.  The  embarrassments  into  which  a 
reason,  which  postulates  the  unconditioned,  necessarily  falls, 
must,  therefore,  continue  to  exist ;  or  the  unconditioned  must 
be  placed  in  the  sphere  of  the  inteUigible.  In  this  way,  its 
necessity  does  not  require,  nor  does  it  even  permit,  the  pre- 
sence of  an  empirical  condition :  and  it  is,  consequently,  un- 
conditionally necessary. 

The  empirical  employment  of  reason  is  not  affected  by  the 
assumption  of  a  purely  intelligible  being;  it  continues  its 
operations  on  the  principle  of  the  contingency  of  all  phse- 
nomena,  proceeding  from  empirical  conditions  to  still  higher 
and  higher  conditions,  themselves  empirical.  Just  as  little 
does  this  regulative  principle  exclude  the  assumption  of  an 
intelligible  cause,  when  the  question  regards  merely  the  pure 
employment  of  reason — in  relation  to  ends  or  aims.  For,  in 
this  case,  an  intelligible  cause  signifies  merely  the  transcen- 
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dental  and  to  us  unknown  ground  of  the  possibility  of  sensu- 
ous phsenomena,  and  its  existence  necessary  and  independent 
of  all  sensuous  conditions,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
tingency of  phsenomena,  or  with  the  unlimited  possibility  of 
regress  which  exists  in  the  series  of  empirical  conditions. 

Concluding  Remarks  on  the  Antinomy  of  Pure  Reason, 

So  long  as  the  object  of  our  rational  conceptions  is  the  to- 
tality of  conditions  in  the  world  of  phsenomena,  and  the  satis- 
faction, from  this  source,  of  the  requirements  of  reason,  so 
long  are  our  ideas  transcendental  and  cosmologicak  But 
when  we  set  the  unconditioned — which  is  the  aim  of  all  our 
inquiries — ^in  a  sphere  which  lies  out  of  the  world  of  sense 
and  possible  experience,  our  ideas  become  transcendent.  They 
are  then  not  merely  serviceable  towards  the  completion  of  the 
exercise  of  reason  (which  remains  an  idea,  never  executed,  but 
always  to  be  pursued) ;  they  detach  themselves  completely 
from  experience,  and  construct  for  themselves  objects,  the 
material  of  which  has  not  been  presented  by  experience,  and 
the  objective  reality  of  which  is  not  based  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  empirical  series,  but  upon  pure  d, priori  conceptions. 
The  intelligible  object  of  these  transcendent  ideas  may  be 
conceded,  as  a  transcendental  object.  But  we  cannot  cogitate 
it  as  a  thing  determinable  by  certain  distinct  predicates  re- 
lating to  its  internal  nature,  for  it  has  no  connection  with  em- 
pirical conceptions  ;  nor  are  we  justified  in  affirming  the 
existence  of  any  such  object.  It  is,  consequently,  a  mere 
product  of  the  mind  alone.  Of  all  the  cosmological  ideas, 
however,  it  is  that  occasioning  the  fourth  antinomy  which 
compels  us  to  venture  upon  this  step.  For  the  existence  of 
phsenbmena,  always  conditioned  and  never  self-subsistent, 
requires  us  to  look  for  an  object  diflferent  from  phsenomena 
— an  intelligible  object,  with  which  all  contingency  must 
cease.  But,  as  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  a  self-subsistent  reality  out  of  the  field  of  experience, 
and  are  therefore  obliged  to  regard  phsenomena  as  merely  a 
contingent  mode  of  representing  intelligible  objects  employed 
by  beings  which  are  themselves  intelligences, — ^no  other 
course  remains  for  us  than  to  follow  analogy,  and  employ 
the  same  mode  in  forming  some  conception  of  intelligible 
things,  of  which  we  have  not  the  least  knowledge,  which 
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nature  taught  us  to  use  in  the  formation  of  empirical  con- 
ceptions. Experience  made  us  acquainted  with  the  contingent.' 
But  we  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  things 
which  are  not  objects  of  experience ;  and  must,  therefore, 
deduce  our  knowledge  of  them  from  that  which  is  necessary 
absohitely  and  in  itself,  that  is  from  pure  conceptions.  Hence 
the  first  step  which  we  take  out  of  the  world  of  sense  obliges 
us  to  begin  our  system  of  new  cognition  with  the  investigation 
of  a  necessary  being,  and  to  deduce  from  our  conceptions  of 
It,  all  our  conceptions  of  intelligible  things.  This  we  pro- 
pose to  attempt  in  the  following  chapter. 

TRANSCENDENTAL    DIALECTIC. 

BOOK  IL 

Chap.  III. — The  Ideal  op  Pfee  Reason. 

Sectioit  Fibst. 

Of  the  Ideal  in  General* 

We  have  seen  that  pure  conceptions  do  not  present  objects 
to  the  mind,  except  under  sensuous  conditions ;  because 
the  conditions  of  objective  reality  do  not  exist  in  these 
conceptions,  which  contain,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  mere 
form  of  thought.  They  may,  however,  when  applied  to 
phsenomena,  be  presented  in  concreto  ;  for  it  is  phsenomena 
that  present  to  them  the  materials  for  the  formation  of 
empirical  conceptions,  which  are  nothing  more  than  concrete 
forms  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding.  But  ideas  are 
still  further  removed  from  objective  reality  than  categories; 
for  no  phsenomenon  can  ever  present  them  to  the  human 
mind  in  concreto.  They  contain  a  certain  perfection,  attain- 
able by  no  possible  empirical  cognition ;  and  they  give  to 
reason  a  systematic  unity,  to  which  the  unity  of  experience 
attempts  to  approximate,  but  can  never  completely  attain. 

But  still  frirther  removed  than  the  idea  from  objective 
reality  is  the  Ideal,  by  which  term  I  understand  the  idea,  not 
tn  concreto,  but  tit  individuo — as  an  individual  things  deter- 
minable or  determined  by  the  idea  alone.  The  idea  of 
humanity  in  its  complete  perfection  supposes  not  only  the 
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advancement  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties,  which  constitute 
our  conception  of  human  nature,  to  a  complete  attainment  of 
their  final  aims,  but  also  every  thing  which  is  requisite  for  the 
complete  determination  of  the  idea ;  for  of  all  contradictory 
precQcates,  only  one  can  conform  with  the  idea  of  the  perfect 
man.  What  I  have  termed  an  ideal,  was  in  Plato's  philosophy . 
an  idea  of  the  divine  mind — an  individual  object  present  to  its ' 
pure  intuition,  the  most  perfect  of  every  kind  of  possible, 
beings,  and  the  archetype  of  all  phaenomenal  existences. 

Without  rising  to  these  speculative  heights,  we  are  bound 
to  confess  that  human  reason  contains  not  only  ide^s,  but 
ideals,  which  possess,  not,  like  those  of  Plato,  creative,  but 
certainly  practical  power — ^as  regulative  principles,  and  form 
the  basis  of  the  perfectibility  of  certain  actions.  Moral  con- 
ceptions are  not  perfectly  pure  conceptions  of  reason,  because 
an  empirical  element — of  pleasure  or  pain — ^lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  them.  In  relation,  however,  to  the  principle, 
whereby  reason  sets  bounds  to  a  freedom  which  is  in  itself 
without  law,  and  consequently  when  we  attend  merely  to 
their  form,  they  may  be  considered  as  pure  conceptions 
of  reason.  Virtue  and  wisdom  in  their  perfect  purity,  are 
ideas.  But  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics  is  an  ideal,  that  is 
to  say,  a  human  being  existing  only  in  thought,  and  in  com- 
plete conformity  with  the  idea  of  wisdom.  As  the  idea  pro- 
vides a  rule,  so  the  ideal  serves  as  an  archetype  for  the  perfect 
and  complete  determination  of  the  copy.  Thus  the  conduct 
of  this  wise  and  divine  man  serves  us  as  a  standard  of  action, 
with  which  we  may  compare  and  judge  ourselves,  which  may 
help  us  to  reform  ourselves,  although  the  perfection  it  de- 
mands can  never  be  attained  by  us.  Although  we  cannot 
concede  objective  reality  to  these  ideals,  they  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  chimaeras  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  provide  reason 
with  a  standard,  which  enables  it  to  estimate,  by  comparison, 
the  degree  of  incompleteness  in  the  objects  presented  to  it. 
Bat  to  aim  at  realising  the  ideal  in  an  example  in  the  world 
of  experience — to  describe,  for  instance,  the  character  of  the 
perfectly  wise  man  in  a  romance  is  impracticable.  Nay  more, 
there  is  something  absurd  in  the  attempt;  and  the  result 
must  be  little  edifying,  as  the  natural  limitations  which  are 
continually  breaking  in  upon  the  perfection  and  completeness 
of  the  idea,  destroy  the  illusion  in  the  story,  and  throw  an  air 
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of  snspicion  even  on  what  is  good  in  the  idea,  which  hence 
appears  fictitious  and  unreal. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  ideal  of  reason,  which  is 
always  based  upon  determinate  conceptions,  and  serves  as  a  rule 
and  a  model  for  imitation  or  for  criticism.  Very  different 
is  the  nature  of  the  ideals  of  the  imagination.  Of  these  it  is 
impossible  to  present  an  intelligible  conception ;  they  are  a 
kind  of  monogram,  drawn  according  to  no  determinate  rule, 
and  forming  rather  a  vague  picture — the  production  of  many 
diverse  e2q)eriences — than  a  determinate  image.  Such  are 
the  ideals  which  painters  and  physiognomists  profess  to  have 
in  their  minds,  and  which  can  serve  neither  as  a  model  for 
production  nor  as  a  standard  for  appreciation.  They  may  be 
termed,  though 'improperly,  sensuous  ideals,  as  they  are  de- 
clared to  be  models  of  certain  possible  empirical  intuitions. 
They  cannot,  however,  furnish  rules  or  standards  for  ezpla* 
nation  or  examination. 

In  its  ideals,  reason  aims  at  complete  and  perfect  determi- 
nation according  to  h  priori  rules ;  and  hence  it  cogitates  an 
object,  which  must  be  completely  determinable  in  conformity 
with  principles,  although  all  empirical  conditions  are  absent, 
and  the  conception  of  the  object  is  on  this  account  trans* 
cendent. 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 
Sectiok  Second. 
Of  the  Transcendental  Ideal. 
{Prototypon  Transcendentale.) 
Every  conception  is,  in  relation  to  that  which  is  not  contained 
in  it,  undetermined  and  subject  to  the  principle  of  determin-^ 
ability.    This  principle  is,  that  of  every  two  contradictorily  op- 
posed predicates,  only  one  can  belong  to  a  conception.     It  is 
a  purely  logical  principle,  itself  based""  upon  the  principle  of 
contradiction  ;  inasmuch  as  it  makes  complete  abstraction  of 
the  content,  and  attends  merely  to  the  logical  form  of  the 
cognition. 

But  again,  everything,  as  regards  its  possibility,  is  also  sub- 
ject to  the  principle*  of  complete  determination,  according  to 
which   one   of  all  the  possible  contradictory  predicates  of 
things  must  belong  to  it.     This  principle  is  not  based  merely 
*  Principium  determinationis  omnimodm. — Tr. 
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upon  that  of  contradiction ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  relation 
between  two  contradictory  predicates,  it  regards  everything  as 
standing  in  a  relation  to  the  sum  of  possibilities,  as  the  sum- 
total  of  all  predicates  of  things,  and,  while  presupposing 
this  sum  as  an  h  priori  condition,  presents  to  the  mind  every- 
thing as  receiving  the  possibility  of  its  individual  existence 
from  the  relation  it  bears  to,  and  the  share  it  possesses 
in  the  aforesaid 'sum  of  possibilities.*  The  principle  of  com- 
plete determination  relates  therefore  to  the  content  and  not 
to  the  logical  form.  It  is  the  principle  of  the  synthesis  of  all 
the  predicates  which  are  required  to  constitute  the  complete 
conception  of  a  thing,  and  not  a  mere  principle  of  analytical 
representation,  which  anounces  that  one  of  two  contradictory 
predicates  must  belong  to  a  conception.  It  contains,  more- 
over, a  transcendental  presupposition — that,  namely,  of  the 
material  for  all  possibility,  which  must  contain  h  priori  the 
data  for  this  or  that  particular  possibility. 

The  proposition,  everything  which  exists  is  completely  deter- 
mined,  means  not  only  that  one  of  every  pair  of  given  contradic- 
tory attributes,  but  that  one  of  all  possible  attributes,  is  always 
predicable  of  the  thing;  in  it  the  predicaJ^es  .are  not  merely 
compared  logically  vdth  each  other,  but  the  thing  itself  is  tran 
scendentally  compared  with  the  sum-total  of  all  possible  pre- 
dicates. The  proposition  is  equivalent  to  saying : — to  attain  to 
a  complete  knowledge  of  a  thing,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  everything  that  is  possible,  and  to  determine  it 
th^eby,  in  a  positive  or  negative  manner.  The  conception 
of  complete  determination  is  consequently  a  conception  which 
cannot  be  presented  in  its  totality  in  concreto,  and  is  therefore 
based  upon  an  idea,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  reason — the 
faculty  which  prescribes  to  the  understanding  the  laws  of  its 
harmonious  and  perfect  exercise. 

Now,  although  this  idea  of  the  sum-total  of  aU  possibility, 
in  so  far  as  it  forms  the  condition  of  the  complete  determina- 

*  Thus  this  principle  decUres  everything  to  possess  a  relation  to  a 
common  correlate — the  sum-total  of  possibility,  which,  if  discovered  to 
exist  in  the  idea  of  one  individual  thing,  would  establish  the  affinity  of 
all  possible  things,  from  the  identity  of  the  ground  of  their  complete 
determination.  The  determindbUity  of  every  conception  is  subordinate  to 
the  universality  (Allgemeinheit  univeraaUtat)  of  the  principle  of  excluded 
middle;  the  determination  of  a  thing  to  the  totality  (Allheit,  univerntat) 
of  all  possible  predicates. 

A  A 
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tion  of  eyery  thing,  is  itself  ondetennined  in  relation  to  the 
predicates  which  may  constitute  this  sum-total,  and  we  cogi- 
tate in  it  merely  the  sum-total  of  all  possible  predicates— we 
nevertheless  find,  upon  closer  examination,  that  this  idea,  as  a 
primitive  conception  of  the  mind,  excludes  a  large  number 
of  predicates — those  deduced  and  those  irreconcilable  with 
others,  and  that  it  is  evolved  as  a  conception  completely  de- 
termined a  priori.  Thus  it  becomes  the  conception  of  an 
individual  object,  which  is  completely  determined  by  and 
throu^  the  mere  idea,  and  must  consequently  be  termed  an 
ideal  of  pure  reason. 

When  we  consider  all  possible  predicates,  not  merely  logi- 
cally, but  transcendentally,  that  is  to  say,  with  reference  to 
the  content  which  may  be  cogitated  as  existing  iu  them  d 
priori,  we  shall  find  that  some  indicate  a  being,  others  merely 
a  non-being.  The  logical  negation  expressed  in  the  word  not, 
does  not  properly  belong  to  a  conception,  but  only  to  the  re- 
lation of  one  conception  to  another  in  a  judgment,  and  is 
consequently  quite  insufficient  to  present  to  the  mind  the  con- 
tent of  a  conception.  The  expression  not  mortal,  does  not  in- 
dicate that  a  non-being  is  cogitated  in  the  object ;  it  does  not 
concern  the  content  at  all.  A  transcendental  negation,  on  the 
contrary,  indicates  non-being  in  itself,  and  is  opposed  to 
transcendental  affirmation,  the  conception  of  which  of  itself 
expresses  a  being.  Hence  this  affirmation  indicates  a  reality, 
because  in  and  through  it  objects  are  considered  to  be  some- 
thing— to  be  things ;  while  the  opposite  negation,  on  the 
other  hand,  indicates  a  mere  want,  or  privation,  or  absence, 
and,  where  such  negations  alone  are  attached  to  a  representa- 
tion, the  non-existence  of  anything  corresponding  to  the  repre- 
,  sentation. 

Now  a  negation  cannot  be  cogitated  as  determined,  without 
cogitating  at  the  same  time  the  opposite  affirmation.  The 
man  bom  bUnd  has  not  the  least  notion  of  darkness,  because 
he  has  none  of  lieht ;  the  vagabond  knows  nothing  of  po- 
verty, because  he  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  in  com- 
fort ;*  the  ignorant  man  has  no  conception  of  his  ignorance, 

*  The  investigations  and  calculations  of  astronomers  have  taught  ut 
much  that  is  wonderful ;  but  the  most  important  lesson  we  have  received 
from  them  is  the  discoyeiy  of  the  abyss  of  our  ignorance  in  relation  to 
the  universe — ^an  ignorance,  the  magnitude  of  which  reason,  without  the 
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because  he  has  no  conception  of  knowledge.  All  conceptions 
of  negatives  are  accordingly  derived  or  deduced  conceptions ; 
and  realities  contain  the  datay  and,  so  to  speak,  the  material 
or  transcendental  content  of  the  possibihty  and  complete  de- 
termination of  all  things. 

If,  therefore,  a  transcendental  substratum  ties  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  complete  determination  of  things — a  sub- 
Btratum  which  is  to  form  the  fund  from  which  all  possible 
predicates  of  things  are  to  be  supplied,  this  substratum  can- 
not be  anything  else  than  the  idea  of  a  sum-total  of  reality 
(pmnitudo  realitatis).  In  this  view,  negations  are  nothing 
but  limitations — a  term  which  could  not,  with  propriety,  be 
applied  to  them,  if  the  unlimited  (the  all)  did  not  form  the 
true  basis  of  our  conception. 

This  conception  of  a  sum-total  of  reality  is  the  conception 
of  a  thing  in  itself ,  regarded  as  completely  determined ;  and 
the  conception  of  an  ^tm  realissimum  is  the  conception  of  an 
individual  being,  inasmuch  as  it  is  determined  by  that  predi- 
cate of  all  possible  contradictory  predicates,  which  indicates 
and  belongs  to  hdng.  It  is  therefore  a  transcendental  ideal 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  complete  determination  of  every- 
thing that  exists,  and  is  the  highest  material  condition  of  its 
possibility — ^a  condition  on  which  must  rest  the  cogitation 
of  all  objects  with  respect  to  their  content.  Nay,  more,  this 
ideal  is  the  only  proper  ideal  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable ;  because  in  this  case  alone  a  general  conception  of  a 
thing  is  completely  determined  by  and  through  itself,  and 
cognized  as  the  representation  of  an  individuum. 

The  logical  determination  of  a  conception  is  based  upon  a 
disjunctive  syllogism,  the  major  of  which  contains  the  logical 
division  of  the  extent  of  a  general  conception,  the  minor 
limits  this  extent  to  a  certain  part,  while  the  conclusion  de- 
termines the  conception  by  this  part.  The  general  conception 
of  a  reality  cannot  be  divided  i  priori^  because,  without  the 
aid  of  experience,  we  cannot  know  any  determinate  kinds  of 
reality,  standing  under  the  former  as  the  genus.  The  tran- 
scendental principle  of  the  complete  determination  of  all 
things  is  therefore  merely  the  representation  of  the  sum-total 

infSDrmation  tfans  derived,  could  never  have  conceived.  This  discovery 
of  our  deficiencies  must  produce  a  great  cUange  in  the  determination  ci 
the  aims  of  human  reason. 

2  a2 
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of  all  reality ;  it  is  not  a  conception  which  is  the  genus  of  all 
predicates  under  itself,  but  one  which  comprehends  them  all 
within  itself.  The  complete  determination  of  a  thing  is  con- 
sequently based  upon  the  limitation  of  this  total  of  reaHty, 
so  much  being  predicated  of  the  thing,  while  all  that  remains 
over  is  excluded — a  procedure  which  is  in 'exact  agreement 
with  that  of  the  disjunctive  syllogism  and  the  determination 
of  the  object  in  the  conclusion  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
division.  It  follows  that  reason,  in  laying  the  transcendental 
ideal  at  the  foundation  of  its  determination  of  all  possible 
things,  takes  a  course  in  exact  analogy  vdth  that  which  it  pur- 
sues in  disjunctive  syllogisms — a  proposition  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  systematic  division  of  all  transcendental  ideas, 
according  to  which  they  are  produced  in  complete  parallelism 
with  the  three  modes  of  syllogistic  reasoning  employed  by  the 
human  mind.* 

It  is  self-evident  that  reason,  in  cogitating  the  necessary 
complete  determination  of  things,  does  not  presuppose  the 
existence  of  a  being  corresponding  to  its  ideal,  but  merely  the 
idea  of  the  ideal — ^for  the  purpose  of  deducing  from  the  un- 
conditioned totality  of  complete  determination,  the  condi- 
tioned, that  is,  the  totality  of  limited  things.  The  ideal  is 
therefore  the  prototype  of  all  things,  which,  as  defective 
copies  (ectj/pa),  receive  from  it  the  material  of  their  possibility, 
and  approximate  to  it  more  or  less,  though  it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  ever  attiun  to  its  perfection. 

The  possibility  of  things  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  de- 
rived— except  that  of  the  thing  which  contains  in  itself  all 
reality,  which  must  be  considered  to  be  primitive  and  original. 
For  all  negations — and  they  are  the  only  predicates  by  means 
of  which  all  other  things  can  be  distinguished  from  the  etu 
realissimum — are  mere  limitations  of  a  greater  and  a  higher-^ 
nay,  the  highest  reality ;  and  they  consequently  presuppose 
this  reality,  and  are,  as  regards  their  content,  derived  firom 
it.  The  manifold  nature  of  things  is  only  an  infinitely  various 
mode  of  Umiting  the  conception  of  the  highest  reaMty,  which 
is  their  common  substratum  ;  just  as  all  figures  are  possible 
only  as  difierent  modes  of  limiting  infinite  space.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  ideal  of  reason — an  object  existing  only  in  reason 
itself — ^is  also  termed  the  primal  being  {enM  ariginariwH) ;  as 
*  See  pages  225  and  236. 
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having  no  existence  superior  to  him,  the  supreme  being  {ens 
summum)  ;  and  as  being  the  condition  of  all  other  beings, 
which  rank  under  it,  the  being  of  all  beings  (ens  entium).  But 
none  of  these  terms  indicate  the  objective  relation  of  an  actually 
existing  object  to  other  things,  but  merely  that  of  an  idea  to 
conceptions;  and  all  our  investigations  into  this  subject 
still  leave  us  in  perfect  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
istence of  this  being. 

A  primal  being  cannot  be  said  to  consist  of  many  other 
beings  with  an  existence  which  is  derivative,  for  the  latter 
presuppose  the  former,  and  therefore  cannot  be  constitutive 
parts  of  it.  It  follows  that  the  ideal  of  the  primal  being 
must  be  cogitated  as  simple. 

The  deduction  of  the  possibility  of  all  other  things  from 
this  primal  being  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  considered  as 
a  limitation,  or  as  a  kind  of  division  of  its  reality ;  for  this 
would  be  regarding  the  primal  being  as  a  mere  aggregate — 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  impossible,  although  it  was  so 
represented  in  our  first  rough  sketch.  The  highest  reality 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  the  ground  than  as  the  sum- total 
of  the  possibility  of  all  things,  and  the  manifold  nature  of 
things  be  based,  not  upon  the  limitation  of  the  primal  being 
itself,  but  upon  the  complete  series  of  effects  which  flow  from 
it.  And  thus  all  our  powers  of  sense,  as  well  as  all  phseno- 
menal  reality,  may  be  with  propriety  regarded  as  belonging  to 
this  series  of  effects,  while  they  could  not  have  formed  parts 
of  the  idea,  considered  as  an  aggregate.  Pursuing  this  track, 
and  hypostatising  this  idea,  we  shidl  find  ourselves  authorised 
to  determine  our  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being  by  means  of 
the  mere  conception  of  a  highest  reality,  as  one,  simple,  all- 
sufficient,  eternal,  and  so  on — in  one  word,  to  determine  it  in 
its  unconditioned  completeness  by  the  aid  of  every  possible 
predicate.  The  conception  of  such  a  being  is  the  conception 
of  God  in  its  transcendental  sense,  and  thus  the  ideaj  of  pure 
reason  is  the  object-matter  of  a  transcendental  Theology, 

But,  by  such  an  employment  of  the  transcendental  idea, 
we  should  be  overstepping  the  limits  of  its  vaUdity  and  pur- 
pose. For  reason  placed  it,  as  the  conception  of  all  reality, 
at  the  basis  of  the  complete  determination  of  things,  without 
requiring  that  this  conception  be  regarded  as  the  conception 
of  an  objective  existence.     Such  an  existence  would  be  purely 
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fictidous,  and  the  hypostatising  of  the  content  of  the  idea 
into  an  ideal,  as  an  individaal  being,  is  a  step  perfectly  un- 
authorised. Nay,  more>  we  are  not  eyen  called  upon  to  as- 
sume the  possibility 'of  such  an  hypothesis,  as  none  of  the  de- 
ductions drawn  from  such  an  ideal  would  affect  the  complete 
determination  of  things  in  general — ^for.  the  sake  of  which 
alone  is  the  idea  necessary. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  circumscribe  the  procedure  and  the 
dialectic  of  reason  ;  we  must  also  endeayour  to  discoyer  the 
sources  of  this  dialectic^  that  we  may  haye  it  in  our  power  to 
giye  a  rational  explanation  of  this  illusion,  as  a  phsenomenon 
of  the  human  mind.  For  the  ideal,  of  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent speaking,  is  based,  not  upon  an  arbitrary,  but  upon  a 
natural,  idea.  The  question  hence  arises:  how  happens  it 
that  reason  regards  the  possibility  of  all  things  as  deduced 
from  a  single  possibility,  that,  to  wit,  of  the  highest  reality, 
and  presupposes  this  as  existing  in  an  mdividiuil  and  pninal 
being  ? 

The  answer  is  ready ;  it  is  at  once  presented  by  the  pro- 
cedure of  transcendental  analytic.  The  possibility  of  sen- 
suous objects  is  a  relation  of  these  objects  to  thought,  in 
which  something  (the  empirical  form)  may  be  cogitated 
d  priori;  while  that  which  constitutes  the  matter — the  reality 
of  the  phsenomenon  (that  element  which  corresponds  to  sen- 
sation)— must  be  giyen  from  without,  as  otherwise  it  could  not 
eyen  be  cogitated  by,  nor  could  its  possibility  be  presentable 
to  the  mind.  Now,  a  sensuous  object  is  completely  deter- 
mined, when  it  has  been  compared  with  all  phsenomenal  pre- 
dicates, and  represented  by  means  of  these  either  positiyely 
or  negatiyely.  But,  as  that  which  constitutes  the  thing  itself 
— ^the  real  in  a  pheenomenon,  must  be  giyen,  and  that,  in 
which  the  real  of  all  phanamena  is  giyen,  is  experience,  one, 
sole,  and  all-embracing, — ^the  materiid  of  the  possibility  of  all 
sensuous  objects  must  be  presupjposed  as  giyen  in  a  whole* 
and  it  is  upon  the  limitation  of  this  whole  that  the  possibility 
of  all  empirical  objects,  their  distinction  from  each  other  and 
their  complete  determination,  are  baaed.  Now,  no  other  ob- 
jects are  presented  to  us  besides  sensuous  objects,  and  these 
can  be  giyen  only  in  connection  with  a  possible  experience  ; 
it  follows  that  a  thing  is  not  an  object  to  us,  unless  it  pre* 
supposes  the  whole  cur  sum-total  of  empirical  reality  as  the 
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tondition  of  its  possibility.  Now,  a  natural  illusi^'  leads  us 
to  consider  this  principle,  which  is  yidid  only  of  soisuous  ob- 
jects, as  valid  with  regard  to  things  in  genera^^^  And  thus 
we  are  induced  to  hold  the  empirical  ^it&ct^  of  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  possibility  of  things,  as  phsenomena,  by  leay- 
ing  out  this  limitative  condition,  to  be  a  transcendental  prin- 
ciple of  the  possibility  of  things  in  general. 

We  proceed  afterwards  to  hypostatise  this  idea  of  the  sum- 
total  of  all  reality,  by  changing  the  distributive  unity  of  the 
empirical  exercise  of  the  understanding  into  the  collective  unity 
of  an  empirical  whole — a  diidectical  illusion,  and  by  cogitating 
this  whole  or  sum  of  experience  as  an  individual  thing,  con- 
taining in  itself  all  empirical  reality.  This  individual  thing  or 
being  is  then,  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  transcendental 
subreption,  substituted  for  our  notion  of  a  thing  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  possibility  of  aU  things,  the  real  conditions 
of  whose  complete  determination  it  presents.* 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Sbotiok  Thikd. 

Of  the  Arguments  employed  hy  Speculative  Reason  in  proof  of 
the  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressing  necessity  which  reason  feels, 
to  form  some  presupposition  that  shall  serve  the  understanding 
as  a  proper  basis  for  the  complete  determination  of  its  con- 
ceptions, the  idealistic  and  factitious  nature  of  such  a  presup- 
position is  too  evident  to  allow  reason  for  a  moment  to  per- 
suade itself  into  a  belief  of  the  objective  existence  of  a  mere 
creation  of  its  own  thought.  But  there  are  other  considera- 
tions which  compel  reason  to  seek  out  some  resting-place  in 
the  regress  from  the  conditioned  to  the  unconditioned,  which 

*  This  ideal  of  the  ent  realisnmum — although  merely  a  mental  repre- 
sentation—is first  objectivised,  that  is,  has  an  objective  existence  attributed 
to  it,  then  hypostatitedj  and  finally,  by  the  natural  progress  of  reason  to 
the  completion  of  unity,  personified,  as  we  shall  show  presently.  For  the 
regulatiye  tinity  of  experience  is  not  based  upon  phenomena  themselves, 
but  upon  the  connection  of  the  variety  of  phenomena  by  the  under*  • 
standing  in  a  eonsciousnesSy  and  thus  the  unity  of  the  supreme  reality  and 
the  complete  determinability  of  all  things,  seem  to  reside  in  a  supreme 
understanding,  and  consequently,  in  a  conscious  intelligence. 
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is  not  given  as  an  actnal  existence  from  the  mere  conception 
of  it»  altlroiigh  it  alone  can  give  completeness  to  the  series  of 
conditionsA  .And  this  is  the  natural  coarse  of  every  haman 
reason,  e?en  dt^f^j^tost  nnedacated,  although  the  path  at  first 
entered  it  does  not  always  continue  to  follow.  It  does  not 
begin  from  conceptions,  but  from  common  experience,  and 
requires  a  basis  in  actual  existence.  But  this  basis  is  inse- 
cure, unless  it  rests  upon  the  immovable  rock  of  the  absolutely 
necessary.  And  this  foundation  is  itself  unworthy  of  trust,  if 
it  leave  under  and  above  it  empty  space,  if  it  do  not  fill  all, 
and  leave  no  room  for  a  why  or  a  wherefore,  if  it  be  not»  in 
one  word,  infinite  in  its  reality. 

If  we  admit  the  existence  of  some  one  thing,  whatever  it 
may  be,  we  must  also  admit  that  there  is  something  which 
exists  necessarily.  For  what  is  contingent  exists  only  under 
the  condition  of  some  other  thing,  which  is  its  cause ;  and 
from  this  we  must  go  on  to  conclude  the  existence  of  a  cause, 
which  is  not  contingent,  and  which  consequently  exists  neces- 
sarily and  unconditionally.  Such  is  the  argument  by  which 
reason  justifies  its  advances  towards  a  primal  being. 

Now  reason  looks  round  for  the  conception  of  a  being 
that  may  be  admitted,  without  inconsistency,  to  be  worthy  of 
the  attribute  of  absolute  necessity,  not  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ferring d,  priori,  from  the  conception  of  such  a  being,  its  ob- 
jective existence,  (for  if  reason  allowed  itself  to  take  this 
course,  it  would  not  require  a  basis  in  given  and  actual  exist- 
ence, but  merely  the  support  of  pure  conceptions),  but  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering,  among  all  our  conceptions  of  pos- 
sible things,  that  conception  which  possesses  no  element  in- 
consistent with  the  idea  of  absolute  necessity.  For  that  there 
must  be  some  absolutely  necessary  existence,  it  .regards  as  a 
truth  already  established.  Now,  if  it  can  remove  every  exist- 
ence incapable  of  supporting  the  attribute  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, excepting  one, — this  must  be  the  absolutely  necessary 
being,  whether  its  necessity  is  comprehensible  by  us,  that  is, 
deducible  from  the  conception  of  it  alone,  or  not. 

Now  that,  the  conception  of  which  contains  a  therefors  to 
every  wherefore,  which  is  not  defective  in  any  respect  what- 
ever, which  is  all-sufficient  as  a  condition,  seems  to  be  the 
being  of  which  we  can  justly  predicate  absolute  necessity — for 
this  reason,  that,  possessing  the  conditions  of  all  that  is  poa- 
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Bible,  it  does  not  and  cannot  itself  require  any  condition.  And 
thus  it  satisfies,  in  one  respect  at  least,  the  requirements  of 
the  conception  of  absolute  necessity.  In  this  view,  it  is  su- 
perior to  all  other  conceptions,  which,  as  deficient  and  incom- 
plete, do  not  possess  the  characteristic  of  independence  of  all 
higher  conditions.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  infer  from  this 
that  what  does  not  contain  in  itself  the  supreme  and  complete 
condition — the  condition  of  all  other  things,  must  possess  only 
a  conditioned  existence ;  but  as  Utile  can  we  assert  the  con- 
trary, for  this  supposed  being  does  not  possess  the  only  cha- 
racteristic which  can  enable  reason  to  cognize  by  means  of  an 
a  priori  conception  the  unconditioned  and  necessary  nature  of 
its  existence. 

The  conception  of  an  ens  realissimum  is  that  which  best 
agrees  with  the  conception  of  an  unconditioned  and  necessary 
being.  The  former  conception  does  not  satisfy  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  latter ;  but  we  have  no  choice,  we  are  obliged 
to  adhere  to  it,  for  we  find  that  we  cannot  do  without  the 
existence  of  a  necessary  being ;  and  even  although  we  admit 
it,  we  find  it  out  of  our  power  to  discover  in  the  whole  sphere 
of  possibility  any  being  that  can  advance  well-grounded  claims 
to  such  a  distinction. 

The  following  is,  therefore,  the  natural  course  of  human 
reason.  '  It  begins  by  persuading  itself  of  the  existence  of 
some  necessary  being.  In  this  being  it  recognises  the  charac- 
teristics of  unconditioned  existence.  It  then  seeks  the  con- 
ception of  that  which  is  independent  of  all  conditions,  imd 
finds  it  in  that  which  is  itself  the  sufficient  condition  of  all 
other  things — in  other  words,  in  that  which  contains  all  reality. 
But  the  unlimited  all  is  an  absolute  unity,  and  is  conceived  by 
the  mind  as  .^  being  one  and  supreme  ;  and  thus  reason  con- 
cludes that  the  supreme  being,  as  the  primal  basis  of  all 
things,  possesses  an  existence  which  is  absolutely  necessary. 

This  conception  must  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  satis- 
factory, if  we  admit  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being,  and 
consider  that  there  exists  a  necessity  for  a  definite  and  final 
answer  to  these  questions.  In  such  a  case,  we  cannot  make 
a  better  choice,  or  rather  we  have  no  choice  at  all,  but  feel 
ourselves  obliged  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  absolute  unity  of 
complete  reality,  as  the  highest  source  of  the  possibility  of 
things.     But  if  there  exists  no  motive  for  coming  to  a  definite 
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conclusion,  and  we  may  leave  tbe  question  unanswered  till  we 
have  fully  weighed  both  sides — ^in  other  words,  when  we  are 
merely  called  upon  to  decide  how  much  we  happen  to  know 
about  the  question,  and  how  much  we  merely  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  know — the  above  conclusion  does  not  appear  to  so 
great  advantage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seems  defective  in  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  is  supported. 

For,  admitting  the  truth  of  all  that  has  been  said,  that, 
namely,  the  inference  from  a  given  existence  (my  own,  for  ex- 
ample,) to  the  existence  of  an  unconditioned  and  necessary  being 
is  valid  and  unassailable ;  that,  in  the  second  place,  we  must 
consider  a  being  which  contains  all  reality,  and  consequently 
all  the  conditions  of  other  things,  to  be  absolutely  uncon- 
ditioned ;  and  admitting  too,  that  we  have  thus  discovered  the 
conception  of  a  thing  to  which  may  be  attributed,  without  in- 
consistency,  absolute  necessity — it  does  not  follow  from  all  I 
this  that  the  conception  of  a  limited  being,  in  which  the  «u-l 
preme  reality  does  not  reside,  is  therefore  incompatible  with/ 
the  idea  of  absolute  necessity.  For,  although  I  do  not  disj 
cover  the  element  of  the  unconditioned  in  the  conception  of 
such  a  being — an  element  which  is  manifestly  existent  in  the 
sum-total  of  all  conditions,  I  am  not  entitled  to  conclude  that 
its  existence  is  therefore  conditioned ;  just  as  I  am  not  entitled 
to  affirm,  in  a  hypothetical  syllogism,  that  where  a  certain 
condition  does  not  exist,  (in  the  present,  completeness,  as  far 
as  pure  conceptions  are  concerned),  the  conditioned  does  not 
exiK  either.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  free  to  consider  all 
limited  beings  as  likewise  unconditionally  necessary,  although 
we  are  unable  to  infer  this  from  the  general  conception  whic~ 
we  have  of  them.  Thus  conducted,  this  argument  is  incapabld 
of  giving  us  the  least  notion  of  the  properties  of  a  ne 
being,  and  must  be  in  every  respect  without  result. 

This  argument  continues,  however,  to  possess  a  weight  and 
an  authority,  which,  in  spite  of  its  objective  insufficiency,  it 
has  never  been  divested  of.  For,  granting  that  certain  re- 
sponsibilities lie  upon  us,  which,  as  based  on  the  ideas  of 
reason,  deserve  to  be  respected  and  submitted  to,  although 
they  are  incapable  of  a  real  or  practical  application  to  our 
nature,  or,  in  other  words,  would  be  responsibilities  vrith- 
out  motives,  except  upon  the  supposition  of  a  Supreme 
Being  to  give  effect  and  influence  to  the  practical  laws :  in 
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Bach  a  case  we  should  be  bound  to  obey  oar  conceptions, 
which,  although  objectiTely  insufficient,  do,  according  to  the 
standard  of  reason,  preponderate  oyer  and  are  superior  to  any 
claims  that  may  be  advanced  from  any  other  quarter.  The 
equilibrium  of  doubt  would  in  this  case  be  destroyed  by  a 
practical  addition  ;  indeed.  Reason  would  be  compelled  to  con- 
demn herself,  if  she  refdsed  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
the  judgment,  no  superior  to  which  we  know — ^however  de- 
fective her  understanding  of  the  grounds  of  these  demands 
might  be. 

This  argument,  although  in  fact  transcendental,  inasmuch 
as  it  rests  upon  the  intrinsic  insufficiency  of  the  contingent, 
is  so  simple  and  natural,  that  the  commonest  understanding 
can  appreciate  its  value.  We  see  things  around  us  change, 
arise,  and  pass  away ;  they,  or  their  condition,  must  therefore 
have  a  cauae.  The  same  demand  must  again  be  made  of  the 
cause  itself — ^as  a  datum  of  experience.  Now  it  is  natural  that 
we  should  place  the  highest  causality  just  where  we  place 
supreme  causaUty,  in  that  being,  which  contains  the  conditions 
of  all  possible  effects,  and  the  conception  of  which  is  so  simple 
as  that  of  an  all-embracing  reality.  This  highest  cause,  then, 
we  regard  as  absolutely  necessary,  because  we  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  rise  to  it,  and  do  not  discover  any  reason  for 
proceeding  beyond  it.  Thus,  among  all  nations,  through  the 
darkest  polytheism  glimmer  some  faint  sparks  of  monotheism, 
to  which  these  idolaters  have  been  led,  not  from  reflection  and 
profound  thought,  but  by  the  study  and  natural  progress  of 
the  common  understanding.  -^  "v^,^^^ 

There  are  only  three  modes  of  proving  the  existeitee-^^ 
Deity»  on  the  grounds  of  speculative  reason. 

AU  the  pa^  conducting  to  this  end,  begin  either  from 
determinate  experience  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
world  of  sense,  and  rise,  according  to  the  laws  of  causality, 
from  it  to  the  highest  cause  existing  apart  from  the  world, — or 
from  a  purely  indeterminate  experience,  that  is,  some  empirical 
existence,— or  abstraction  is  made  of  all  experience,  and  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  cause  is  concluded  from  d,  priori  con- 
ceptions alone.  The  first  is  the  physico-tkeological  argument, 
the  second  the  cosmolo^ical,  the  third  the  antoloffical.  More 
there  are  not,  and  more  there  cannot  be. 

I  shall  show  it  is  as  unsuccessful  on  the  one  path — the 
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empirical,  as  on  the  other — ^the  transcendental^  and  that  it 
stretches  its  wings  in  vain,  to  soar  beyond  the  world  of  sense 
by  the  mere  might  of  speculative  thought.  As  regards  thet 
order  in  which  we  must  discuss  those  arguments,  it  will  be 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  reason,  in  the  progress 
of  its  development,  attains  to  them — the  order  in  which  they 
are  placed  above.  For  it  will  be  made  manifest  to  the  reader, 
that,  although  experience  presents  the  occasion  and  the  start- 
ing-point, it  is  the  transcendental  idea  of  reason  which  guides 
it  in  its  pilgrimage,  and  is  the  goal  of  all  its  struggles.  I  shall 
therefore  begin  with  an  examination  of  the  transcendental 
argument,  and  afterwards  inquire,  what  additional  strength 
has  accrued  to  this  mode  of  proof  from  the  addition  of  the 
empirical  element. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Sectiok  Foueth. 

0/  the  Impossibility/  of  an  Ontological  Proof  of  the  Existence 
of  God. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  conception  of 
an  absolutely  necessary  being  is  a  mere  idea,  the  objective  re- 
ality of  which  is  far  from  being  established  by  the  mere  fact  that 
it  is  a'  need  of  reason.  On  the  contrary,  this  idea  serves  merely 
to  indicate  a  certain  unattainable  perfection,  and  rather  limits 
the  operations  than,  by  the  presentation  of  new  objects,  ex- 
tends  the  sphere  of  the  understanding.  But  a  strange  anomaly 
meets  us  at  the  very  threshold ;  for  the  inference  from  a  given 
existence  in  general  to  an  absolutely  necessary  existence,  seems 
to  be  correct  and  unavoidable,  while  the  conditions  of  the 
understanding  refuse  to  aid  us  in  forming  any  conception  of 
such  a  being. 

Philosophers  have  always  talked  of  an  absolutely  necessary 
being,  and  have  ne\ertheles8  declined  to  take  the  trouble^of 
Gonceiviiig,  whether — and  how — a  being  of  this  nature  is  even 
cogitable,  not  to  mention  that  its  existence  is  actually  demon- 
strable. A  verbal  definition  of  the  conception  is  certainly  easy 
enough :  it  is  something,  the  non-existence  of  which  is  im- 
possible. But  does  this  definition  throw  any  light  upon  the  con- 
ditions which  render  it  impossible  toidu>gitate  the  non-existence 
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of  a  thing — conditions  which  we  wish  to  ascertain,  that  we 
may  discover  whether  we  think  anything  in  the  conception  of 
such  a  heing  or  not  ?  For  the  annihilation  in  thought  of  all 
the  conditions  imposed  hy  the  understanding,  and  the  cogita- 
tion of  some  thing  as  unconditioned,  and  therefore  necessary, 
is  far  from  heing  sufficient  to  determine  whether  I  think 
anything  real  in  this  conception  of  an  unconditioned  and 
necessary  being. 

Nay,  more,  this  chance-conception,  now  become  so  current, 
many  have  endeavoured  to  explain  by  examples,  which  seemed 
to  render  any  inquiries  regarding  its  intelligibility  quite  need- 
less. Every  geometrical  proposition — a  triangle  has  three 
angles — it  was  said,  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  thus  people 
talked  of  an  object  which  lay  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  under- 
standing as  if  it  were  perfectly  plain  what  the  conception  of 
such  a  being  meant. 

All  the  examples  adduced  have  been  drawn,  without  ex- 
ception, from  judgments,  and  not  from  things.      But  the 
unconditioned  necessity  of  a  judgment  does  not  form  the 
aBsolute  necessity  of  a  thing.     On  the  contrary,  the  absolute/ 
necessity  of  a  judgment  is  only  a  conditioned  necessity  of  a 
thing,  or  of  the  predicate  in  a  judgment.     The  proposition; 
above-mentioned,  does  not  enounce  that  three  angles  necessarily! 
exist,  but,  upon  condition  that  a  triangle  exists,  three  angles! 
must  necessarily  exist — ^in  it.     And  thus  this  logical  necessity! 
has  been  the  source  of  the  greatest  delusions.     Having  formed  ^ 
an  h  priori  conception  of  a  thing,  the  content  of  which  was 
made  to  embrace  existence,  we  believed  ourselves  safe  in  con- 
cluding that,   because  existence  belongs  necessarily  to  the 
object  of  the  conception,  (that  is,  under  the  condition  of  my 
positing  this  thing  as  given,)  the  existence  of  the  thing  is  also  j 
posited  necessarily,  ana  that  it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  i 
— merely  because  its  existence  has  been  cogitated  in  the  con-  I 
ception. 

If,  in  an  identical  judgment,  I  annihilate  the  predicate  in 
thought,  and  retain  the  subject^  a  contradiction  is  the  result ; 
and  hence  I  say,  the  former  belongs  necessarily  to  the  latter. 
But  if  I  suppress  both  subject  and  predicate  in  thought,  no  ! 
contradiction  arises ;  for  there  ia  nothing  at  aU,  and  therefore  ■ 
no  means  of  forming  a  contradiction.     To  suppose  the  ex*  I 
istence  of  a  triangle  and  not  that  of  its  three  angles,  is  self- 
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contradictory ;  bat  to  suppose  the  non-existence  of  both 
i  triangle  and  angles  is  perfectly  admissible.  And  so  is  it  with 
•  the  conception  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being.  Annihilate 
its  existence^  in  thought^  and  you  annihilate  &ejthing  itself 
1  with  airitrprecBcates ;  how  theiTcan  there  ^  any  room  for 
contradte^o^t  lExternally,*  there  is  nothing  to  give  rise  to 
a  c6ntra(3iction^  for  a  thing  cannot  be  necessary  externally ; 
nor  internally,  for,  by  the  annihilation  or  suppression  of  the 
thing  itself,  its  internal  properties  are  also  annihilated.  Grod 
is  omnipotent — that  is  a  necessary  judgment.  His  omnipo- 
tence cannot  be  denied,  if  the  existence  of  a  Deity  is  posited — 
the  existence,  that  is,  of  an  infinite  being,  the  two  conceptions 
being  identical.  But  when  you  say,  God  does  not  exist,  neither 
omnipotence  nor  any  other  predicate  is  affirmed ;  they  must 
all  disappear  with  the  subject,  and  in  this  judgment  there 
cannot  exist  the  least  self-contradiction. 

You  have  thus  seen,  that  when  the  predicate  of  a  judgment 
is  annihilated  in  thought  along  with  the  subject,  no  internal 
contradiction  can  arise,  be  the  predicate  what  it  may.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  evading  the  conclusion — you  find  yourselves 
compelled  to  aeckre :  There  are  certain  subjects  which  cannot 
be  annihilated  in  thought.  But  this  is  nothing  more  than  say- 
ing :  There  exist  subjects  which  are  absolutely  necessary — the 
very  hypothesis  which  you  are  called  upon  to  establish.  For  I 
find  myself  unable  to  form  the  slightest  conception  of  a  thing 
which,  when  annihilated  in  thought  with  ail  its  predicates, 
leaves  behind  a  contradiction ;  and  contradiction  is  the  only 
criterion  of  impossibility,  in  the  sphere  of  pure  h  priori  con- 
ceptions. 

Against  these  general  considerations,  the  justice  of  which  no 
one  can  dispute,  one  argument  is  adduced,  which  is  regarded 
as  furnishing  a  satisfactory  demonstration  from  the  fact.  It 
is  affirmed,  that  there  is  one  and  only  one  conception,  in  which 
the  non-being  or  annihilation  of  the  object/lsseit-contradidtory, 
and  this  is  the  conception  of  an  ens  realymmum.  It  possesses, 
you  say,  all  reality,  and  you  feel  yourselves  justified  in  ad- 
mittinff  the  possibility  of  such  a  being.  .  (This  I  am  willing  to 
grant  for  the  present,  although  the  existence  of  a  conception 
which  is  not  self-contradictory,  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to 

*  In  relation  to  other  things. — TV. 
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prove  the  possibility  of  an  objectr]*^)  Now  the  notion  of  all 
reality  embraces  in  it  that  of  existence ;  the  notion  of  existence 
lies,  therefore^  in  the  conception  of  this  possible  thing.  If 
this  thing  is  annihilated  in  thought,  the  internal  possibility  of 
the  thing  is  also  annihilated,  which  is  self-contradictory. 

I  answer :  It  is  absurd  to  introduce — under  whatever  term 
disguised — into  the  conception  of  a  thing,  which  is  to  be  cogi- 
tated solely  in  reference  to  its  possibility,  the  conception  of  its 
existence.  If  this  is  admitted,  you  will  have  apparently  gained 
the  day,  but  in  reality  have  enounced  nothing  but  a  mere  tau- 
tology. I  ask,  is  the  proposition,  this  or  that  thing  (which  I  am 
admitting  to  be  possible)  exists,  an  analytical  or  a  synthetical 
proposition  7  If  the  former,  there  is  no  addition  made  to  the 
subject  of  your  thought  by  the  affirmation  of  its  existence ; 
but  either  the  conception  in  your  minds  is  identical  with  the 
thing  itself,  or  you  have  supposed  the  existence  of  a  thing  to 
be  possible,  and  then  inferred  its  existence  from  its  internal 
possibility — which  is  but  a  miserable  tautology.  The  word 
reality  in  the  conception  of  the  thing,  and  the  word  existence 
in  the  conception  of  the  predicate,  will  not  help  you  out  of 
the  difficulty.  For,  supposing  you  were  to  term  aU  positing 
of  a  thing,  reality,  you  have  thereby  posited  the  thing  with  all 
its  predicates  in  the  conception  of  the  subject  and  assumed  its 
actual  existence,  and  this  you  merely  repeat  in  the  predicate. 
But  if  you  confess,  as  every  reasonable  person  must,  that  every 
existential  proposition  is  synthetical,  how  can  it  be  maintained 
that  the  predicate  of  existence  cannot  be  denied  with  contra- 
diction— a  property  which  is  the  characteristic  of  analytical 
propositions,  alone. 

I  shoidd  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  putting  an  end  for  ever 
to  this  sophistical  mode  of  argumentation,  by  a  strict  definition 
of  the  conception  of  existence,  did  not  my  own  experience 
teach  me  that  the  illusion  arising  from  our  confounding  a 

*  A  conception  is  always  possible,  if  it  is  not  self-contradictory.  This 
is  the  logical  criterion  of  possibility,  distinguishing  the  object  of  such  a 
conception  from  the  niMl  negativum.  But  it  may  be,  notwithstanding,  an 
empty  conception,  unless  the  objective  reality  of  this  synthesis,  by  which 
it  is  generated,  is  demonstrated ;  and  a  proof  of  this  kind  must  be  based 
upon  principles  of  possible  experience,  and  not  upon  the  principle  of  ana- 
lysis or  contradiction.  This  remark  may  be  serviceable  as  a  warning 
against  concluding,  from  the  possibility  of  a  conception — which  is  logical, 
the  possibility  of  a  thing — which  is  real. 
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logical  with  a  real  predicate  (a  predicate  which  aids  in  the  de- 
termination of  a  thing)  resists  almost  all  the  endeavours  of 
explanation  and  illastration.  A  logical  predicate  may  he  what 
von  please,  e?en  the  snhject  may  be  predicated  of  itself;  for 
logic  pays  no  regard  to  the  content  of  a  judgment.  But  the 
determination  of  a  conception  is  a  predicate,  which  adds  to 
and  enlarges  the  conception.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  con- 
tained in  the  conception. 

Being  is  evidently  not  a  real  predicate,  that  is,  a  conception 
of  something  which  is  added  to  the  conception  of  some  other 
thing.  It  is  merely  the  positing  of  a  thing,  or  of  certain  de- 
terminations in  it  Logically,  it  is  merely  the  copula  of  a 
jadgment.  The  proposition,  God  is  omnipotent,  contains  two 
conceptions,  which  have  a  certain  object  or  content ;  the  word 
w,  is  no  additional  predicate — it  merely  indicates  the  relation 
of  the  predicate  to  the  subject.  Now,  if  I  take  the  subject 
(God)  with  all  its  predicates  (omnipotence  being  one),  and 
say,  God  is,  or.  There  is  a  God,  I  add  no  new  predicate  to  the 
conception  of  €k)d,  I  merely  posit  or  affirm  the  existence  of 
the  subject  with  aU  its  predicates — I  posit  the  object  in  relation 
to  my  conception.  The  content  of  both  is  the  same;  and 
there  is  no  addition  made  to  the  conception,  which  expresses 
merely  the  possibiUty  of  the  object,  by  my  cogitating  the 
object — in  the  expression,  it  is — as  absolutely  given  or  exist- 
ing. Thus  the  real  contains  no  more  than  tJie  possible.  A 
hundred  real  dollars  contain  no  more  than  a  hundred  possible 
dollars.  For,  as  the  latter  indicate  the  conception,  and  the 
former  the  object,  on  the  supposition  that  the  content  of  the 
former  was  greater  than  that  of  the  latter,  my  conception 
would  not  be  an  expression  of  the  whole  object  and  would 
consequently  be  an  inadequate  conception  of  it.  In  another 
sense,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  more  in  a  hundred 
real  dollars,  than  in  a  hundred  possible  dollars — that  is,  in  the 
mere  conception  of  them.  For  the  real  object — ^the  dollars — is 
not  analytically  contained  in  my  conception,  but  forms  a  syn- 
thetical addition  to  my  conception  (which  is  merdy  a  determina- 
tion of  my  mental  state),  although  this  objective  reality — this 
existence — apart  from  my  conception,  does  not  in  the  least 
degree  increase  the  aforesaid  hundred  dollars. 

By  whatever  and  by  whaterer  number  of  predicates — even 
to  the  complete  determiuation  of  it— I  may  cogitate  a  thing 
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I  do  not  in  the  least  augment  the  ohject  of  my  conception  hy 
the  addition  of  the  statement,  this  thing  exists.  Otherwise, 
not  exactly  the  same,  but  something  more  than  what  was  cogi- 
tated in  my  conception,  would  exist,  and  I  could  not  affirm 
that  the  exact  object  of  my  conception  had  real  existence.  If 
I  cogitate  a  thing  as  containing  all  modes  of  reality  except 
one,  the  mode  of  reahty  which  is  absent  is  not  added  to  the 
conception  of  the  thing  by  the  affirmation  that  the  thing 
exists ;  on  the  contrary,  the  thing  exists — if  it  exist  at  all — 
with  the  same  defect  as  that  cogitated  in  its  conception ;  other- 
wise not  that  which  was  cogitated,  but  something  different, 
exists.  Now,  if  I  cogitate  a  being  as  the  highest  reality^ 
without  defect  or  imperfection,  the  question  still  remains — 1 
whether  this  being  exists  or  not  ?  For  although  no  element  i 
is  wanting  in  the  possible  real  content  of  my  conception,  there 
is  a  defect  in  its  relation  to  my  mental  state,  that  is,  I  am 
ignorant  whether  the  cognition  of  the  object  indicated  by  the 
conception  is  possible  ^  posteriori.  And  here  the  cause  of 
the  present  difficulty  bexjomes  apparent.  If  the  question  re- 
garded an  object  of  sense  merely,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  confound  the  conception  with  the  existence  of  a  thing. 
For  the  conception  merely  enables  me  to  cogitate  an  object  as 
according  with  the  general  conditions  of  experience ;  while 
the  existence  of  the  object  permits  me  to  cogitate  it  as  con- 
tained in  the  sphere  of  actual  experience.  At  the  same  time, 
this  connection  with  the  world  of  experience  does  not  in  the 
least  augment  the  conception,  although  a  possible  perception 
has  been  added  to  the  experience  of  the  mind.  But  if  we 
cogitate  existence  by  the  pure  category  alone,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  we  should  find  ourselves  unable  to  present 
any  criterion  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  mere  possibility. 

Whatever  be  the  content  of  our  conception  of  an  object,  it|^ 
is  necessary  to  gobeyond  it,  if  we  wish  to  predicate  existence  • 
of  the  objectrTntKe  case  of  sensuous  objects,  this  is  attained  by; 
their  connection  according  to  empirical  laws  with  some  one  of  my 
perceptions  ;  but  there  is  no  means  of  cognizing  the  existence 
of  objects  of  purelhought,  because  it  must  be  cognized  com- 
pretely^^mri.  But  aU  our  knowledge  of  existence  (be  it  imme- 
^tely  by  perception,  or  by  inferences  connecting  some  object 
with  a  perception)  belongs  entirely  to  the  sphere  of  experienco 
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—which  is  in  perfect  unity  with  itself;  and  although  an  exist- 
ence out  of  this  sphere  cannot  he  ahsolutely  declared  to  be 
impossible,  it  is  a  hypothesis  the  truth  of  which  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining. 

The  notion  of  a  supreme  being  is  in  many  respects  a  highly 
useful  idea ;  but  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  an  idea,  it  is 
incapable  of  enlarging  our  cognition  with  regard  to  the  exist- 
ence of  things.  It  is  not  even  sufficient  to  instruct  us  as  to  - 
the  possibility  of  a  being  which  we  do  not  know  to  exist. 
The  analytical  criterion  of  possibility,  which  consists  in  the 
absence  of  contradiction  in  propositions,  cannot  be  denied  it. 
But  the  connection  of  real  properties  in  a  thing  is  a  synthesis 
of  the  possibility  of  which  an  d  priori  judgment  cannot  be 
formed,  because  these  realities  are  not  presented  to  us  spe- 
cifically ;  and  even  if  this  were  to  happen,  a  judgment  would 
still  be  impossible,  because  the  criterion  of  the  possibility  of 
synthetical  cognitions  must  be  sought  for  in  the  world  ojCjSk' 
perience,  to  which  the  object  oT  an  idea  cannot  belong.  And 
thus  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  has  utterly  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  establish  upon  h  priori  grounds  the  possibility  of  this 
sublime  ideal  being. 

The  celebrated  ontological  or  Cartesian  argument  for  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  therefore  insufficient ;  and 
we  may  as  well  hope  to  increase  our  stock  of  knowledge  by 
the  aid  of  mere  ideas,  as  the  merchant  to  augment  his  wealth 
by  the  addition  of  noughts  to  his  cash-account. 

CHAPTEE  THIRD. 

Section  Fifth. 

0/  the  Impossibility  of  a  Cosmological  Proof  of  the  Exist* 
ence  of  God, 

It  was  by  no  means  a  natural  course  of  proceeding,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  an  invention  entirely  due  to  the  subtiety  of  the 
schools,  to  attempt  to  draw  from  a  mere  idea  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  an  object  corresponding  to  it.  Such  a  course 
would  never  have  been  pursued,  were  it  not  for  that  need  of 
reason  which  requires  it  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  neces- 
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fiary  being  as  a  basis  for  the  empirical  regress,  and  that,  as 
this  necessity  must  be  unconditioned  and  h  priori,  reason  is 
bound  to  discover  a  conception  which  shall  satisfy,  if  possible,  » 
this  requirement,  and  enable  us  to  attain  to  the  h  priori  cog- 
nition of  such  a  being.  This  conception  was  thought  to  be 
found  in  the  idea  of  an  en8  realissimum,  and  thus  this  idea 
was  employed  for  the  attainment  of  a  better  defined  know- 
ledge of  a  necessary  being,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  were 
convinced,, or  persuaded,  on  other  grounds.  Thus  reason  was 
«educed  from  her  natural  course ;  and,  instead  of  concluding 
with  the  conception  of  an  ens  realisstmum,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  begin  with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  inferring  from  it 
that  idea  of  a  necessary  existence,  which  it  was  in  fact  called 
in  to  complete.  Thus  arose  that  unfortunate  ontological 
argument,  which  neither  satisfies  the  healthy  common  sense 
of  humanity,  nor  sustains  the  scientific  examination  of  the,., 
philosopher. 

The  cosmological  proof,  which  we  are  about  to  examine, 
retains  the  connection  between  absolute  necessity,  and  the 
highest  reality ;  but,  instead  of  reasoning  from  this  highest 
reality  to  a  necessary  existence,  hke  the  preceding  argument, 
it  concludes  from  the  given  unconditioned  necessity  of  some 
being  its  unlimited  reality.  The  track  it  pursues,  whether 
rational  or  sophistical,  is  at  least  natural,  and  not  only  goes 
far  to  persuade  the  common  understanding,  but  shows  itself 
deserving  of  respect  from  the  speculative  intellect;  while  it 
contains,  at  the  same  time,  the  outlines  of  all  the  argu- 
ments employed  in  natural  theology  —  arguments  which 
always  have  been,  and  stiU  will  be,  in  use  and  authority. 
These,  however  adorned,  and  hid  under  whatever  embelhsh- 
ments  of  rhetoric  and  sentiment,  are  at  bottom  identical  with 
the  arguments  we  are  at  present  to  discuss.  This  proof, 
termed  by  Leibnitz  the  argumentum  a  eontingentid  mundi,  I 
shall  now  lay  before  the  reader,  and  subject  to  a  strict  exa- 
mination. 

It  is  framed  in  the  following  manner : — If  something 
exists,  an  absolutely  necessary  being  must  likewise  exist.  Now 
I,  at  least,  exist.  Consequently,  there  exists  an  absolutely 
necessary  being.  The  minor  contains  an  experience,  the 
miajor  reasons  from  a  general  experience  to  the  existence  of  a 
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necessary  being.*  Thus  this  argument  really  begins  at  ex* 
perience,  and  is  not  completely  tt  priori,  or  ontological.  The 
object  of  all  possible  experience  being  the  world,  it  is  called 
the  coitnological  proof.  It  contains  no  reference  to  any 
peculiar  property  of  sensuous  objects,  by  which  this  world  of 
sense  might  be  distinguished  from  other  possible  worlds ;  and 
in  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  physico-theological  proof, 
which  is  based  upon  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar  consti- 
tution of  our  sensuous  world. 

The  proof  proceeds  thus  : — A  necessary  being  can  be  de* 
termined  only  in  one  way,  that  is,  it  can  be  determined  by 
only  one  of  aU  possible  opposed  predicates ;  consequently,  it 
must  be  completely  determined  in  and  by  its  conception.  But 
there  is  only  a  single  conception  of  a  thing  possible,  which 
completely  determines  the  thing  a  priori  :  that  is,  the  con- 
ception of  the  ens  realissimum.  It  follows  that  the  conception 
of  the  ens  realissimum  is  the  only  conception,  by  and  in 
which  we  can  cogitate  a  necessary  being.  Consequently,  a 
isiupreme  being  necessarily  exists. 

In  this  cosmological  argument  are  assembled  so  many  so- 
phistical propositions,  that  speculative  reason  seems  to  have 
exerted  in  it  all  her  dialectical  skill  to  produce  a  transcendental 
illusion  of  the  most  extreme  character.  We  shall  postpone 
an  investigation  of  this  argument  for  the  present,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  exposing  the  stratagem  by  which  it  imposes  upon 
us  an  old  argument  in  a  new  dress,  and  appeals  to  the  agree- 
ment of  two  witnesses,  the  one  with  the  credentials  of  pure 
reason,  and  the  other  with  those  of  empiricism ;  while,  in  fact, 
it  is  only  the  former  who  has  changed  his  dress  and  voice,  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  himself  off  for  an  additional  witness. 
That  it  may  possess  a  secure  foundation,"  it  bases  its  conclu- 
sions upon  experience,  and  thus  appears  to  be  completely 
distinct  from  the  ontological  argument,  which  places  its  con- 

*  This  inference  is  too  well  known  to  require  more  detailed  discus- 
sion. It  is  based  upon  the  spurious  transcendental  law  of  causality ,t 
that  everything  which  is  contingent  has  a  cause,  which,  if  itself  contin- 
gent, must  also  have  a  cause ;  and  so  on,  till  the  series  of  subordinated 
causes  must  end  with  an  absolutely  necessary  cause,  without  which  it 
would  not  possess  completeness. 

I-  See  note  on  page  175. — TV. 
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fidence  entirely  in  pure  h  priori  conceptions.  But  this  expe- 
rience merely  aids  reason  in  making  one  step — to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  necessary  heing.  What  the  properties  of  this  being 
are,  cannot  be  learned  from  experience  ;  and  therefore  reason 
abandons  it  altogether,  and  pursues  its  inquiries  in  the  sphere 
of  pure  conceptions,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what  the 
properties  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being  ought  to  be,  that 
is,  what  among  all  possible  things  contain  the  conditions 
(requisita)  of  absolute  necessity.  Reason  believes  that  it  has 
discovered  these  requisites  in  the  conception  of  an  e^  realis- 
simum — and  in  it  alone,  and  hence  concludes :  The  ens  realis- 
nmum  is  an  absolutely  necessary  being.  But  it  is  evident 
that  reason  has  here  presupposed  that  the  conception  of  an 
ens  realissimum  is  perfectly  adequate  to  the  conception  of  a 
being  of  absolute  necessity,  that  is,  that  we  may  infec  the  ex- 
istence of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  former — a  proposition, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  ontological  argument,  and 
which  is  now  employed  in  the  support  of  the  cosmological 
argument,  contrary  to  the  wish  and  professions  of  its  in- 
ventors. For  the  existence  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being 
is  given  in  conceptions  alone.  But  if  I  say — the  conception 
of  the  ens  realissimum  is  a  conception  of  this  kind,  and  in 
fact  the  only  conception  which  is  adequate  to  our  idea  of  a 
necessary  being,  I  am  obliged  to  admit,  that  the  latter  may  be 
inferred  from  the  former.  Thus  it  is  properly  the  ontological 
argument  which  figures  in  the  cosmological,  and  constitutes 
the  whole  strength  of  the  latter ;  while  the  spurious  basis  of 
experience  has  been  of  no  further  use  than  to  conduct  us  to 
the  conception  of  absolute  necessity,  being  utterly  insufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  this  attribute  in  any  deter- 
minate existence  or  thing.  For  when  we  propose  to  ourselves 
an  aim  of  this  character,  we  must  abandon  the  sphere  of  ex- 
perience, and  rise  to  that  of  pure  conceptions,  which  we  exa- 
mine with  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  any  one  con- 
tains the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary being.  But  if  the  possibility  of  such  a  being  is  thus 
demonstrated,  its  existence  is  also  proved  ;  for  we  may  then 
assert' that,  of  all  possible  beings  there  is  one  which  possesses 
the  attribute  of  necessity — ^in  other  words,  this  being  possesses 
an  absolutely  necessary  existence. 

All  illusions  in  an  argument  are  more  easily  detected,  when 
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they  are  presented  in  the  formal  manner  employed  by  the 
schools,  which  we  now  proceed  to  do. 

If  the  proposition,  Every  absolutely  necessary  being  is  like- 
wise an  eti8  realissimum,  is  correct  (and  it  is  this  which  con- 
stitutes the  nermts  probandi  of  the  cosmological  argument), 
it  must,  like  all  affirmative  judgments,  be  capable  of  conver- 
sion— ^the  eonversio  per  aecidens,  at  least.  It  follows,  then, 
that  some  entia  realissima  are  absolutely  necessary  beings. 
But  no  ens  realimmum  is  in  any  respect  different  from  another, 
and  what  is  valid  of  some,  is  valid  of  all.  In  this  present 
case,  therefore,  I  may  employ  simple  conversion,*  and  say. 
Every  em  realissimum  is  a  necessary  being.  But  as  this  pro- 
position is  determined  h  priori  by  the  conceptions  contained 
in  it,  the  mere  conception  of  an  ena  realissimum  must  possess 
the  additional  attribute  of  absolute  necessity.  But  this  is 
exactly  what  was  maintained  in  the  ontologicsd  argument,  and 
not  recognised  by  the  cosmological,  although  it  formed  the 
real  ground  of  its  disguised  and  illusory  reasoning. 

Thus  the  second  mode  employed  by  speculative  reason  of 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  is  not  only, 
like  the  first,  illusory  and  inadequate,  but  possesses  the  addi- 
tional blemish  of  an  ignoratio  elenchi — ^professing  to  conduct  us 
by  a  new  road  to  the  desired  goal,  but  bringing  us  back,  after  a 
short  circuit,  to  the  old  path  which  we  had  deserted  at  its  call. 

I  mentioned  above,  that  this  cosmological  argument  contains 
a  perfect  nest  of  dialectical  assumptions,  which  transcendental 
criticism  does  not  find  it  difficult  to  expose  and  to  dissipate. 
I  shall  merely  enumerate  these,  leaving  it  to  the  reader,  who 
must  by  this  time  be  well  practised  in  such  matters,  to  inves- 
tigate the  fallacies  residing  therein. 

The  following  fallacies,  for  example,  are  discoverable  in  this 
mode  of  proof :  1 .  The  transcendental  principle,  Every  thing 
that  is  contingent  must  have  a  cause — a  principle  without  sig- 
nificance, except  in  the  sensuous  world.  For  the  purely  in- 
tellectual conception  of  the  contingent  cannot  produce  any 
synthetical  proposition,  like  that  of  causality,  which  is  itself 
without  significance  or  distinguishing  characteristic  except  ia 
the  phsenomenal  world.  But  in  the  present  case  it  is  employed 
to  help  us  beyond  the  limits  of  its  sphere.  2.  From  the  im-« 
possibility  of  an  infinite  ascending  series  of  causes  in  the 
*  Conversio  pura  teu  tin^lex, — Tr. 
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world  of  sense  a  first  cause  is  inferred ; — a  conclusion  which 
the  principles  of  the  employment  of  reason  do  not  justify  eren 
in  the  sphere  of  experience,  and  still  less  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  pass  the  limits  of  this  sphere.  3.  Reason  allows 
itself  to  be  satisfied  upon  insufficient  grounds,  with  regard  to 
the  completion  of  this  series.  It  removes  all  conditions  (with- 
out which  it  is  impossible  to  estabUsh  the  conception  of  neces- 
sity) ;  and,  as  after  this  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  form  any 
other  conception,  it  accepts  this  as  a  completion  of  the  con- 
ception it  wishes  to  form  of  the  series.  4.  The  logical  possi- 
bility of  a  conception  of  tlie  total  of  reality  (the  criterion  of 
this  possibility  being  the  absence  of  contradiction)  is  con- 
founded with  the  transcendental,  which  requires  a  principle  of 
the  practicability  of  such  a  synthesis — a  principle  which  again 
refers  us  to  the  world  of  experience.     And  so  on. 

The  aim  of  the  cosmological  argument  is  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  proving  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being  ct  priori 
from  mere  conceptions— a  proof  which  must  be  ontological, 
and  of  which  we  feel  ourselves  quite  incapable.  With  this 
purpose,  we  reason  from  an  actual  existence — an  experience 
in  general,  to  an  absolutely  necessary  condition  of  that  ex- 
istence. It  is  in  this  case  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  its 
possibility.  For  after  having  proved  that  it  exists,  the  ques- 
tion regarding  its  possibility  is  superfluous.  Now,  when  we 
wish  to  define  more  strictly  the  nature  of  this  necessary  being, 
we  do  not  look  out  for  some  being  the  conception  which 
would  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  its  being — 
for  if  we  could  do  this,  an  empirical  presupposition  would  be 
unnecessary  ;  no,  we  try  to  discover  merely  the  negative  con- 
dition  (conditio  sine  qud  non),  without  wluch  a  being  would 
not  be  absolutely  necessary.  Now  this  would  be  perfectly 
admissible  in  every  sort  of  reasoning,  from  a  consequence  to 
its  principle ;  but  in  the  present  case  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  the  condition  of  absolute  necessity  can  be  discovered  in 
but  a  single  being,  the  conception  of  which  must  consequently 
contain  all  that  is  requisite  for  demonstrating  the  presence 
of  absolute  necessity,  and  thus  entitle  me  to  infer  this  ab- 
solute necessity  d  priori.  That  is,  it  must  be  possible  to 
reason  conversely,  and  say— the  thing,  to  which  the  concep- 
tion of  the  highest  reality  belongs,  is  absolutely  necessary. 
But  if  I  cannot  reason  thus — and  I  cannot^  unless  I  believe  in 
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the  safficiency  of  the  ontological  Moment — ^I  find  inswt* 
moontable  obstades  in  mj  new  path,  and  am  really  no  farther 
than  the  point  from  which  I  set  out.  The  conception  of  a 
Supreme  Being  satisfies  all  questions  d  priori  regarding  the 
internal  determinations  of  a  thing,  and  is  for  this  reason  an 
ideal  without  equal  or  parallel,  the  general  conception  of  it 
indicating  it  as  at  the  same  time  an  efts  irtdividuum  among  all 
possible  things.  .  But  the  conception  does  not  satisfy  the 
question  regarding  its  existence — which  was  the  purpose  of 
all  our  enquiries  ;  and,  although  the  existence  of  a  necessary 
being  were  admitted,  we  should  find  it  impossible  to  answer 
the  question — ^What  of  all  things  in  the  world  must  be  regarded 
as  such? 

It  is  certainly  allowable  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  all* 
sufficient  being — ^a  cause  of  all  possible  effects,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  reason  to  introduce  unity  into  its  mode  and  grounds 
of  explanation  with  regard  to  phsenomena.  But  to  assert  that 
such  a  being  necessarily  exists,  is  no  longer  the  modest  enun> 
ciation  of  an  admissible  hypothesis,  but  die  boldest  declaration 
of  an  apodeictic  certainty ;  for  the  cognition  of  that  which  is 
absolutely  necessary,  must  itself  possess  that  character. 

The  aim  of  the  transcendental  ideal  formed  by  the  mind  is^ 
either  to  discover  a  conception  which  shall  harmonise  with 
the  idea  of  absolute  necessity,  or  a  conception  which  shall 
contain  that  idea.  If  the  one  is  possible,  so  is  the  other ;  for 
reason  recognises  that  alone  as  absolutely  necessary,  which  is 
necessary  from  its  conception."^  But  both  attempts  are  equally 
beyond  our  power — ^we  find  it  impossible  to  satisfy  the  under- 
standing upon  this  point,  and  as  impossible  to  induce  it  to 
remain  at  rest  in  relation  to  this  incapacity. 

Unconditioned  necessity,  which,  as  the  ultimate  support 
and  stay  of  all  existing  things,  is  an  indispensable  require* 
ment  of  the  mind,  is  an  abyss  on  the  verge  of  which  human 
reason  trembles  in  dismay.  Even  the  idea  of  eternity,  ter- 
rible and  sublime  as  it  is,  as  depicted  by  Haller,  does  not  pro- 
duce upon  the  mental  vision  such  a  feeling  of  awe  and  terror ; 
for,  although  it  measures  the  duration  of  things,  it  does  not 
support  them.  We  cannot  bear,  nor  can  we  rid  ourselves  of 
the  thought,  that  a  being,  which  we  regard  as  the  greatest  of 
all  possible  existences,  should  say  to  himself:  I  am  from 

*  That  is,  which  eannot  be  cogitated  as  other  thaa  necessary. — TV. 
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eternity  to  eternity ;  beside  me  there  ig  nothing,  except  that 
which  exists  by  my  will ;  but  whence  then  am  I?  Here  all 
sinks  away  from  under  ns  ;  and  the  greatest,  as  the  smallest^ 
perfection,  hovers  withont  stay  or  footing  in  presence  of  the 
speculative  reason,  which  finds  it  as  easy  to  part  with  the  one 
as  with  the  other. 

Many  physical  powers,  which  evidence  their  existence  by 
their  effects,  are  perfectly  inscrutable  in  their  nature  ;  they 
elude  all  our  powers  of  observation.  The  transcendental  ob- 
ject which  forms  the  basis  of  phsenomena,  and,  in  connection 
with  it,  the  reason  why  our  sensibility  possesses  this  rather 
than  that  particular  kind  of  conditions,  are  and  must  ever 
remain  hidden  from  our  mental  vision ;  the  fact  is  there,  the 
reason  of  the  fact  we  cannot  see.  But  an  ideal  of  pure  reason 
cannot  be  termed  mysterious  or  inscrutable,  because  the  only 
credential  of  its  reality  is  the  need  of  it  felt  by  reason,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  completeness  to  the  world  of  synthetical 
unity.  An  ideal  is  not  even  given  as  a  cogitable  object,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  inscrutable ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must,  as  a 
mere  idea,  be  based  on  the  constitution  of  reason  itself,  and 
on  this  account  must  be  capable  of  explanation  and  solution. 
For  the  very  essence  of  reason  consists  in  its  ability  to  give  an 
account  of  all  our  conceptions,  opinions,  and  assertions — upon 
objective,  or,  when  they  happen  to  be  illusory  and  fallacious, 
upon  subjective  grounds. 

Detection  and  Explanation  of  the  Dialectical  Illimon  in  all 
Transcendental  Arguments  for  the  Existence  of  a  Necessary 
Being. 

Both  of  the  above  arguments  are  transcendental ;  in  other 
words,  they  do  not  proceed  upon  empirical  principles.  For, 
although  the  cosmological  argument  professed  to  lay  a  basis 
of  experience  for  its  edifice  of  reasoning,  it  did  not  ground  its 
procedure  upon  the  peculiar  constitution  of  experience,  but 
upon  pure  principles  of  reason — ^in  relation  to  an  existence 
given  by  empirical  consciousness;  utterly  abandoning  its 
guidance,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  its  assertions 
entirely  upon  pure  conceptions.  Now  what  is  the  cause,  in 
these  transcendental  arguments,  of  the  dialectical,  but  natural, 
illusion,  which  connects  the  conceptions  of  necessity  and 
supreme  reality,  and  hypoetatizes  that  which  cannot  be  any 
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thing  but  an  idea  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  this  unavoidable 
step  on  the  part  of  reason,  of  admitting  that  some  one  among 
all  existing  things  must  be  necessary,  while  it  falls  back  fronx 
the  assertion  of  the  existence  of  such  a  being  as  from  an 
abyss  ?  And  how  does  reason  proceed  to  explain  this  anomaly 
to  itself,  and  from  the  wavering  condition  of  a  timid  and  re- 
luctant approbation — ^always  again  withdrawn,  arrive  at  a  calm, 
and  settled  insight  into  its  cause  ? 

It  is  something  very  remarkable  that,  on  the  supposition 
that  something  exists,  I  cannot  avoid  the  inference,  that  some- 
thing exists  necessarily.  Upon  this  perfectly  natural — but  not 
on  that  account  reliable — ^inference  does  the  cosmological 
argument  rest.  But,  let  me  form  any  conception  whatever  of 
a  thing,  I  find  that  I  cannot  cogitate  the  existence  of  the  thing 
as  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  nothing  prevents  me — ^be  the 
thing  or  being  what  it  may — ^from  cogitating  its  non-existence* 
I  may  thus  be  obliged  to  admit  that  all  existing  things  have  a 
necessary  basis,  while  I  cannot  cogitate  any  single  or  indivi* 
dual  thing  as  necessary.  In  other  words,  I  can  never  com-' 
piete  the  regress  through  the  conditions  of  existence,  without 
admitting  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  cannot  make  a  commencement  from  thia  be- 
ing. 

If  I  must  cogitate  something  as  existing  necessarily  as  the 
basis  of  existing  things,  and  yet  am  not  permitted  to  cogitate 
any  individual  thing  as  in  itself  necessary,  the  inevitable  in- 
ference is,  that  necessity  and  contingency  are  not  properties 
of  things  themselves  —  otherwise  an  internal  contradiction 
would  result ;  that  consequently  neither  of  these  principles 
are  objective,  but  merely  subjective  principles  of  reason — the 
one  requiring  us  to  seek  for  a  necessary  ground  for  every 
thing  that  exists,  that  is,  to  be  satisfied  with  no  other  expla- 
nation than  that  which  is  complete  d  priori^  the  other  forbid- 
ding us  ever  to  hope  for  the  attainment  of  this  completeness, 
that  is,  to  regard  no  member  of  the  empirical  world  aa  un- 
conditioned. In  this  mode  of  viewing  tbem,  both  principles, 
in  their  purely  heuristic  and  regblative  character,  and  aa  con- 
cerning merely  the  formal  interest  of  reason,  are  quite  con- 
sistent with  each  other.  The  one  says — ^you  must  philoso- 
phise upon  nature,  as  if  there  existed  a  necessary  primal  basis 
of  all  existing  things,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
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'systematic  unity  into  yotnr  knowledge,  by  pursuing  an  idea  of 
this  character — a  foundation  which  is  arbitrarily  admitted  to 
be  ultimate ;  while  the  other  warns  you  to  consider  no  indi- 
vidual  determination,  concerning  the  existence  of  things,  as 
such  an  ultimate  foundation,  that  is,  as  absolutely  necessary, 
but  to  keep  the  way  always  open  for  further  progress  in  the 
deduction,  and  to  treat  every  determination  as  determined  by 
some  other.  But  if  all  that  we  perceive  must  be  regarded  as 
conditionally  necessary,  it  is  impossible  that  anything  which 
is  empirically  given  should  be  absolutely  necessary. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  you  must  accept  the  absolutely 
necessary  as  out  of  and  beyond  the  world,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
useful  only  as  a  principle  of  the  highest  possible  unity  in  ex- 
perience, and  you  cannot  discover  any  such  necessary  existence 
in  the  toorld,  the  second  rule  requiring  you  to  regard  all  em- 
pirical causes  of  unity  as  themselves  deduced. 

The  philosophers  of  antiquity  regarded  all  the  forms  of 
nature  as  contingent ;  while  matter  was  considered  by  them, 
in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the  common  reason  of 
mankind,  as  primal  and  necessary.  But  if  they  had  regarded 
matter,  not  relatively — as  the  substratum  of  phaenomena, 
but  absolutely  and  in  itself- — as  an  independent  existence,  this 
idea  of  absolute  necessity  would  have  immediately  disappeared. 
For  there  is  nothing  absolutely  connecting  reason  with  such 
an  existence  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  can  annihilate  it  in  thought^ 
always  and  without  self-contradiction.  But  in  thought  alone 
lay  the  idea  of  absolute  necessity.  A  regulative  principle 
must,  therefore,  have  been  at  the  foundation  of  this  opinion. 
In  fact,  extension  and  impenetrability — which  together  con- 
stitute our  conception  of  matter — form  the  supreme  empirical 
principle  of  the  unity  of  phaenomena,  and  this  principle,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  empirically  unconditioned,  possesses  the  property 
of  a  regulative  principle.  But,  as  every  determination  of 
matter  which  constitutes  what  is  real  in  it — and  consequently 
impenetrability — is  an  effect,  which  must  have  a  cause,  and  is 
for  this  reason  always  derived,  the  notion  of  matter  cannot 
faatmonise  with  the  idea  of  a  necessary  being,  in  its  character 
of  the  principle  of  all  derived  unity.  For  every  one  of  its 
real  properties,  being  derived,  must  be  only  conditionally  ne- 
cessary, and  can  therefore  be  annihilated  in  thought ;  and 
thus  the  whole  existence  of  matter  can  be  so  annihilated  or 
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suppressed.  If  this  vere  not  the  case,  we  should  have  found 
in  the  world  of  phenomena  the  highest  ground  or  condition 
of  unity — ^which  is  impossible,  according  to  the  second  regu- 
lative principle.  It  follows,  that  matter,  and,  in  general,  all 
that  forms  part  of  the  world  of  sense,  cannot  be  a  necessary 
primal  being,  nor  even  a  principle  of  empirical  unity,  but  that 
this  being  or  principle  must  have  its  place  assigned  without 
the  worldi.  And,  in  this  way,  we  can  proceed  in  perfect  con- 
fidence  to  deduce  the  phsenomena  of  the  world  and  their  ex- 
istence from  other  phenomena,  just  as  if  there  existed  no  ne- 
cessary being ;  and  we  can  at  the  same  time,  strive  without 
ceasing  towards  the  attainment  of  completeness  for  our  de- 
duction, just  as  if  such  a  being — the  supreme  condition  of  aU 
existences — ^were  presupposed  by  the  mind. 

These  remarks  will  have  made  it  evident  to  the  reader  that 
the  ideal  of  the  Supreme  Being,  far  from  being  an  enounce- 
ment  of  the  existence  of  a  being  in  itself  necessary,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  regulative  principle  of  reason,  requiring  us  to 
regard  all  connection  existing  between  phsenomena  as  if  it 
had  its  origin  from  an  all- sufficient  necessary  cause,  and  basing 
upon  this  the  rule  of  a  systematic  and  necessary  unity  in  the 
explanation  of  phsenomena.  We  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
avoid  regarding,  by  a  transcendental  suhreptio,  this  formal 
principle  as  constitutive,  and  hypostatising  this  unity.  Pre- 
cisely similar  is  the  case  with  our  notion  of  space^  Space  is 
the  primal  condition  of  all  forms,  which  are  properly  just  so 
many  di£ferent  limitations  of  it;  and  thus,  although  it  ia 
merely  a  principle  of  sensibility,  we  cannot  help  regarding  it 
as  an  absolutely  necessary  and  self-subsistent  thing — as  an 
object  given  h  priori  in  itself.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  quite 
natural  that,  as  the  systematic  unity  of  nature  cannot  be  esta- 
blished as  a  principle  for  the  empirical  employment  of  reason^ 
unless  it  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  an  ens  realissitmtm,  as  the 
supreme  cause,  we  should  regard  this  idea  as  a  real  object, 
and  this  object,  in  its  character  of  supreme  condition,  as  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  that  in  this  way  a  regulative  should  be 
transformed  into  a  constitutive  principle.  This  interchange 
becomes  evident  when  I  regard  this  supreme  being,  which, 
relatively  to  the  world,  was  absolutely  (unconditionally)  ne- 
cessary, as  a  thing  per  se.  In  this  case,  I  find  it  impossible 
to  represent  this  necessity  in  or  by  any  conception^  and  it 
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AxisU  merely  in  my  own  mind,  as  the  formal  condition  of 
thought,  hut  not  aa  a  material  and  hypostatic  condition  of 
existence. 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 
Section  Sixth. 

Of  the  Impossibilitj/  of  a  Physico-Theologieal  Proof 

If,  then,  neither  a  pure  conception  nor  the  general  experi« 
enoe  of  an  existing  heing  can  provide  a  sufficient  hasis  for  the 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  we  can  make  the  attempt 
by  the  only  other  mode — that  of  grounding  our  argument 
upon  a  determinate  experience  of  the  phaenomena  of  the  pre- 
sent world,  their  constitution  and  disposition,  and  discover 
whether  we  can  thus  attain  to  a  sound  conviction  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Being.  This  argument  we  shall  term 
the  physico-theological  argument.  If  it  is  shown  to  be  insuf- 
ficient, speculative  reason  cannot  present  us  with  any  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  existence  of  a  being  corresponding  to  our 
transcendental  idea. 

It  is  evident  from  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  the 
preceding  sections,  that  an  answer  to  this  question  vnll  be  far 
from  being  difficult  or  unconvincing.  For  how  can  any  ex- 
perience be  adequate  with  an  idea  ?  The  very  essence  of  an 
idea  consists  in  the  fact  that  no  experience  can  ever  be  dis- 
covered  congruent  or  adequate  with  it.  The  transcendental 
idea  of  a  necessary  and  all-sufficient  being  is  so  immeasurably 
great,  so  high  above  all  that  is  empirical,  which  is  always  con- 
ditioned, that  we  hope  in  vain  to  find  materials  in  the  sphere 
of  experience  sufficiently  ample  for  our  conception,  and  in 
▼ain  seek  the  unconditioned  among  things  that  are  condi* 
tioned,  while  examples,  nay,  even  guidance,  is  denied  us  by 
the  laws  of  empirical  synthesis. 

If  the  Supreme  Being  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  empirical 
conditions,  it  must  be  a  member  of  the  empirical  series,  and, 
like  the  lower  members  which  it  precedes,  have  its  origin  in 
some  higher  member  of  the  series.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
disengage  it  from  the  chain,  and  cogitate  it  as  an  intelligible 
being,  apart  from  the  series  of  natural  causes — how  shall  reason 
bridge  the  abyss  that  separates  the  latter  from  the  former  ? 
All  laws  respecting  the  regress  from  efiecta  to  causes,  all  syn- 
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thetical  additions  to  our  knowledge  relate  solely  to  possible 
experience  and  the  objects  of  the  sensuons  world,  and,  apart 
from  them,  are  without  significance. 

The  world  around  us  opens  before  our  view  so  magnificent 
a  spectacle  of  order,  variety,  beauty,  and  conformity  to  ends, 
that  whether  we  pursue  our  observations  into  the  infinity  of 
space  in  the  one  direction,  or  into  its  illimitable  divisions  on 
the  other,  whether  we  regard  the  world  in  its  greatest  or  its 
least  manifestations, — even  after  we  have  attained  to  the  highest 
summit  of  knowledge  which  our  weak  minds  can  reach,  we 
find  that  language  in  the  presence  of  wonders  so  inconceivable 
has  lost  its  force,  and  number  its  power  to  reckon,  nay,  even 
thought  fails  to  conceive  adequately,  and  our  conception  of 
the  whole  dissolves  into  an  astonishment  without  the  power  of 
expression — all  the  more  eloquent  that  it  is  dumb.  Every- 
where around  us  we  observe  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  of 
means  and  ends,  of  death  and  birth ;  and,  as  nothing  has 
entered  of  itself  into  the  condition  in  which  we  find  it,  we 
are  constantly  referred  to  some  other  thing,  which  itself 
suggests  the  same  inquiry  regarding  its  cause,  and  thus  the 
universe  must  sink  into  the  abyss  of  nothingness,  unless  we 
admit  that,  besides  this  infinite  chain  of  contingencies,  there 
exists  something  that  is  primal  and  self-subsistent — something 
which,  as  the  cause  of  this  phsenomenal  world,  secures  its 
continuance  and  preservation. 

This  highest  cause — what  magnitude  shall  we  attribute  to 
it?  Of  the  content  of  the  world  we  are  ignorant ;  still  less 
can  we  estimate  its  magnitude  by  comparison  with  the  sphere 
of  the  possible.  But  this  supreme  cause  being  a  necessity 
of  the  human  mind,  what  is  there  to  prevent  us  from  attri- 
buting to  it  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  place  it  above 
the  sphere  of  all  that  is  possible  ?  This  we  can  easily  do, 
although  only  by  the  aid  of  the  faint  outline  of  an  abstract 
conception,  by  representing  this  being  to  ourselves  as  contain- 
ing in  itself,  as  an  individual  substance,  all  possible  perfec- 
tion— a  conception  which  satisfies  that  requirement  of  reason 
which  demands  parsimony  in  principles,*  which  is  free  from 
self-contradiction,  which  even  contributes  to  the  extension  of 

*  A  reference  to  the  metaphysical  dogma :  Entia  practer  necenitaiem 
non  iunt  muHiplicandaj  \vhich  may  also  he  applied  to  logic,  by  the  sub* 
stitution  of  principia  for  entia. — 7V. 
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the  employment  of  reason  in  experience,  by  means  of  the 
goidance  afforded  by  this  idea  to  order  and  system,  and  which 
in  no  respect  conflicts  with  any  law  of  experience. 

This  argument  always  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  respect. 
It  is  the  oldest,  the  clearest,  and  that  most  in  conformity  with 
the  common  reason  of  humanity.  It  animates  the  study  of 
nature,  as  it  itself  derives  its  existence  and  draws  ever  new 
strength  from  that  source.  It  introduces  aims  and  ends  into 
a  sphere  in  which  our  observation  could  not  of  itself  have 
discovered  them,  and  extends  our  knowledge  of  nature,  by 
directing  our  attention  to  a  unity,  the  principle  of  which  lies 
beyond  nature.  This  knowledge  of  nature  again  re-acts  upon 
this  idea — its  cause ;  and  thus  our  belief  in  a  divine  author  of 
the  universe  rises  to  the  power  of  an  irresistible  conviction. 

For  these  reasons  it  would  be  utterfy  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
rob  this  argument  of  the  authority  it  has  always  enjoyed* 
The  mind,  unceasingly  elevated  by  these  considerations,  which, 
although  empirical,  are  so  remarkably  powerful,  and  continually 
adding  to  their  force,  vrill  not  suffer  itself  to  be  depressed  by 
the  doubts  suggested  by  subtle  speculation ;  it  tears  itself  out 
of  this  state  of  uncertainty,  the  moment  it  casts  a  look  upon 
the  wondrous  forms  of  nature  and  the  majesty  of  the  universe, 
and  rises  from  height  to  height,  from  condition  to  condition, 
till  it  has  elevated  itself  to  the  supreme  and  unconditioned 
author  of  all. 

But  although  we  have  nothing  to  object  to  the  reasonable- 
ness and  utility  of  this  procedure,  but  have  rather  to  commend 
and  encourage  it,  we  cannot  approve  of  the  claims  which  this 
argument  advances  to  demonstrative  certainty  and  to  a  recep- 
tion upon  its  own  merits,  apart  from  favour  or  support  by 
other  arguments.  Nor  can  it  injure  the  cause  of  morality  to 
endeavour  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  arrogant  sophist,  and  to 
teach  him  that  modesty  and  moderation  which  are  the  proper- 
ties of  a  belief  that  brings  calm  and  content  into  the  mind, 
without  prescribing  to  it  an  unworthy  subjection.  I  maintain, 
then,  that  the  physico-theological  argument  is  insufficient  of 
itself  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  that  it  must 
entrust  this  to  the  ontological  argument — ^to  which  it  serves 
merely  as  an  introduction,  and  that,  consequently,  this  argu- 
ment contains  the  only  possible  ground  of  proof  (possessed  by 
speculative  reason)  for  the  existence  of  this  being. 
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The  chief  momenta  in  the  physieo-theological  argument  arc  * 
as  follow  :  1.  We  ohserve  in  the  world  manifest  signs  of  au 
arrangement  full  of  purpose,  executed  with  great  wisdom,  and 
existing  in  a  whole  of  a  content  indescribably  various,  and  of 
an  extent  without  limits.  2.  This  arrangement  of  means  and 
ends  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  things  existing  in  the  world — 
it  belongs  to  them  merely  as  a  contingent  attribute  ;  in  other 
words,  the  nature  of  different  things  could  not  of  itself,  what- 
ever means  were  employed,  harmoniously  tend  towards  certain 
purposes,  were  they  not  chosen  and  directed  for  these  purposes 
by  a  rational  and  disposing  principle,  in  accordance  with 
certain  fundamental  ideas.  3.  There  exists,  therefore,  a  sub- 
lime and  wise  cause  (or  several),  which  is  not  merely  a  blind, 
all-powerful  nature,  producing  the  beings  and  events  which 
fill  the  world  in  unconscious /<?cMnc?t7y,  but  a  free  and  intelli- 
gent cause  of  the  world.  4.  The  unity  of  this  cause  may  be 
inferred  from  the  unity  of  the  reciprocal  relation  existing 
between  the  parts  of  the  world,  as  portions  of  an  artistic 
edifice — an  inference  which  all  our  observation  favours,  and 
all  principles  of  analogy  support. 

In  the  above  argument,  it  is  inferred  from  the  analogy  of 
certain  products  of  nature  with  those  of  human  art,  when  it 
compels  Nature  to  bend  herself  to  its  purposes,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  house,  a  ship,  or  a  watch,  that  the  same  kind  of  causality 
— namely,  understanding  and  will — resides  in  nature.  It  is 
also  declared  that  the  internal  possibility  of  this  freely-acting 
nature  (which  is  the  source  of  all  art,  and  perhaps  also  of 
human  reason)  is  derivable  from  another  and  superhuman  art, 
— a  conclusion  which  would  perhaps  be  found  incapable  of 
standing  the  test  of  subtle  transcendental  criticism.  But  to 
neither  of  these  opinions  shall  we  at  present  object.  We  shall 
only  remark  that  it  must  be  confessed 'that,  if  we  are  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  cause  at  all,  we  cannot  proceed  more  securely 
than  with  the  guidance  of  the  analogy  subsisting  between 
nature  and  such  products  of  design — these  being  the  only 
products  whose  causes  and  modes  of  origination  are  completely 
known  to  us.  Reason  would  be  unable  to  satisfy  her  own 
requirements,  if  she  passed  from  a  causality  which  she  does 
know,  to  obscure  and  indemonstrable  principles  of  explana- 
tion which  she  does  not  know. 

According  to  the  physieo-theological  argument,  the  con- 
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nection  and  harmony  existing  in  the  world  evidence  the  con- 
tingency of  the  form  merely,  but  not  of  the  matter,  that  is, 
of  the  substance  of  the  world.  To  establish  the  truth  of  the 
latter  opinion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  all  things 
would  be  in  themselves  incapable  of  this  harmony  and  order, 
unless  they  were,  even  as  regards  their  substance,  the  product 
of  a  supreme  wisdom.  But  this  would  require  very  different 
grounds  of  proof  from  those  presented  by  the  analogy  with 
human  art.  This  proof  can  at  most,  therefore,  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  an  architect  of  the  world,  whose  efforts  are 
limited  by  the  capabilities  of  the  material  with  which  he  works, 
but  not  of  a  creator  of  the  world,  to  whom  all  things  are  sub- 
ject. Thus  this  argument  is  utterly  insufficient  for  the  task 
before  us — a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  an  all-sufficient 
being.  If  we  wish  to  prove  the  contingency  of  matter,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  a  transcendental  argument,  which  the 
physico-theological  was  constructed  expressly  to  avoid. 

We  infer,  from  the  order  and  design  visible  in  the  universe, 
as  a  disposition  of  a  thoroughly  contingent  character,  the' ex- 
istence of  a  cause  proportionate  thereto.  The  conceptipn  of 
this  cause  must  contain  certain  determinate  qualities,  and  it 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  conception  of  a  being  which 
possesses  all  power,  wisdom,  and  so  on,  in  one  word,  all  per- 
fection— the  conception,  that  is,  of  an  all-sufficient  being. 
For  the  predicates  of  very  great,  astonishing,  or  immeasurable 
power  and  excellence,  give  us  no  determinate  conception  of 
the  thing,  nor  do  they  inform  us  what  the  thing  may  be  in 
itself.  They  merely  indicate  the  relation  existing  between  the 
magnitude  of  the  object  and  the  observer,  who  compares  it 
with  himself  and  with  his  own  power  of  comprehension,  and 
are  mere  expressions  of  praise  and  reverence,  by  which  the 
object  is  either  magnified,  or  the  observing  subject  depreciated 
in  relation  to  the  object.  Where  we  have  to  do  with  the  mag- 
nitude (of  the  perfection)  of  a  thing,  we  can  discover  no 
determinate  conception,  except  that  which  comprehends  all 
possible  perfection  or  completeness,  and  it  is  only  the/  total 
\omnitudo)  of  reality  which  is  completely  determined  in  and 
through  its  conception  alone. 

Now  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  one  will  be  bold  enough 
to  declare  that  he  has  a  perfect  insight  into  the  relation  which 
the  magnitude  of  the  world  he  contemplates,  bears  (in  its  extent 

CO 
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as  well  as  in  its  content)  to  omnipotence,  into  that  of  the  order 
and  design  in  the  world  to  the  highest  wisdom,  and  that  of  the 
nnity  of  the  world  to  the  absolute  unity  of  a  Supreme  Being.* 
Physico-theology  is  therefore  incapable  of  presenting  a  deter- 
minate conception  of  a  supreme  cause  of  the  world,  and  is 
therefore  insufficient  as  a  principle  of  theology — a  theology 
which  is  itself  to  be  the  basis  of  religion. 

The  attainment  of  absolute  totaUty  is  completely  impos- 
sible on  the  path  of  empiricism.     And  yet  this  is  the  path  * 
pursued  in  the  physico-theological  argument.     What  means 
shall  we  employ  to  bridge  the  abyss  ? 

After  eleyating  ourselves  to  admiration  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  other  attributes  of  the  author  of 
the  world,  and  finding  we  can  advance  no  further,  we  leave 
the  argument  on  empirical  grounds,  and  proceed  to  infer  the 
contingency  of  the  world  from  the  order  and  conformity  to  aims 
that  are  observable  in  it.  From  this  contingency  we  infer,  by 
the  help  of  transcendental  conceptions  alone,  the  existence  of 
something  absolutely  necessary ;  and,  still  advancing,  proceed 
from  the  conception  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  tiie  first 
cause  to  the  completely  determined  or  determioing  conception 
thereof — the  conception  of  an  all-embracing  reality.  Thus 
the  physico-theological,  failing  in  its  undertaking,  recurs  in 
its  embarrassment  to  the  cosmological  argument ;  and,  as  this 
is  merely  the  ontological  argument  in  disguise,  it  executes 
its  design  solely  by  the  aid  of  pure  reason,  although  it  at 
first  professed  to  have  no  connection  with  this  faculty,  and 
to  base  its  entire  procedure  upon  experience  alone. 

The  physico-theologians  have  therefore  no  reason  to  regard 
with  such  contempt  the  transcendental  mode  of  argument, 
and  to  look  down  upon  it,  with  the  conceit  of  clear-sighted 
observers  of  nature,  as  the  brain-cobweb  of  obscure  speculatists. 
For  if  they  reflect  upon  and  examine  their  own  arguments, 
they  will  find  that»  after  following  for  some  time  the  path  of 
nature  and  experience,  and  discovering  themselves  no  nearer 
their  object,  they  suddenly  leave  this  path  andpassinto  the  region 

*  Kant's  meaning  is,  that  no  one  will  be  bold  enough  to  declare  that 
he  is  certain  that  the  world  could  not  have  existed  without  an  omn^eni 
author ;  that  none  but  the  highest  wisdom  conld  have  produced  the  har- 
mony and  order  we  observe  in  it ;  and  that  its  unity  is  possible  only  ander 
the  condition  of  an  absolute  unity. — TV. 
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of  pure  possibility,  where  they  hope  to  reach  upon  the  wings 
of  ideas,  what  had  eluded  all  their  empirical  investigations. 
Gaining,  as  they  think,  a  firm  footing  after  this  immense 
leap,  they  extend  their  determinate  conception — ^into  the  pos- 
session of  which  they  have  come,  they  know  not  how— over 
the  whole  sphere  of  creation,  and  explain  their  ideal,  which  is  * 
entirely  a  product  of  pure  reason,  by  illustrations  drawn  from 
.experience — ^though  in  a  degree  miserably  unworthy  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  object,  while  they  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  they  have  arrived  at  this  cognition  or  hypothesis  by  a  very 
different  road  from  that  of  experience. 

Thus  the  physico- theological  is  based  upon  the  cosmo- 
logical,  and  this  upon  the  ontological  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being ;  and  as  besides  these  three  there  is  no 
other  path  open  to  speculative  reason,  the  ontological  proof, 
on  the  ground  of  pure  conceptions  of  reason,  is  the  oniy 
possible  one,  if  any  proof  of  a  proposition  so  far  transcending 
the  empirical  exercise  of  the  understanding  is  possible  at  all. 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Section  Seventh. 

Critique  of  all  Theology  based  upon  Speculative  Principles  of 
Reason. 

If  by  the  term  Theology  I  understand  the  cognition  of  a 
primal  being,  that  cognition  is  based  either  upon  reason 
alone  {theologia  rationalis)  or  upon  revelation  {theologia  re- 
velata).  The  former  cogitates  its  object  either  by  means  of 
pure  transcendental  conceptions,  as  an  ens  originarium,  rea- 
lissimum,  ens  entium,  and  is  termed  transcendental  theology  ; 
or,  by  means  of  a  conception  derived  from  the  nature  of  our 
own  mind,  as  a  supreme  intelligence,  and  must  then  be  entitled 
natural  theology.  The  person  who  believes  in  a  transcen- 
dental theology  alone,  is  termed  a  Deist ;  he  who  acknow- 
ledges the  possibility  of  a  natural  theology  also,  a  Theist. 
The  former  admits  that  we  can  cognizQ  by  pure  reason  alone 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  being,  but  at  the  same  time  main- 
tains that  our  conception  of  this  being  is  purely  transcen* 
dental,  and  that  all  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  possesses 
all  reality,  without  being  able  to  define  it  more  closely.  The 
second  asserts  that  reason  is  capable  of  presenting  us,  from 
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the  analogy  with  nature,  with  a  more  definite  conception  of 
this  heing,  and  that  its  operations,  as  the  cause  of  all  things, 
are  the  results  of  intelligence  and  free  will.  The  former 
regards  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  came  of  the  world — whether 
hy  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  or  as  a  free  agent,  is  left  on- 
*  determined;  the  latter  considers  this  being  as  the  author  of 
the  world. 

Transcendental  theology  aims  either  at  inferring  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being  from  a  general  experience — ^without 
any  closer  reference  to  the  world  to  which  this  experience 
belongs,  and  in  this  case  it  is  called  Cosmotheohgy  ;  or  it  en- 
deavours to  cognize  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  through 
mere  conceptions,  without  the  aid  of  experience,  and  is  then 
termed  Ontotheology. 

Natural  theology  infers  the  attributes  and  tlie  existence  of 
an  author  of  the  world,  from  the  constitution  of,  the  order 
and  unity  observable  in,  the  world,  in  which  two  modes  of 
causality  must  be  admitted  to  exist — those  of  nature  and 
freedom.  Thus  it  rises  from  this  world  to  a  supreme  intelli- 
gence, either  as  the  principle  of  all  natural,  or  of  all  moral 
order  and  perfection.  In  the  former  case  it  is  termed  Phy- 
sico- theology,  in  the  latter  Ethical  or  Moral-theology.* 

As  we  are  wont  to  understand  by  the  term  God  not  merely 
an  eternal  nature,  the  operations  of  which  are  insensate  and 
blind,  but  a  Supreme  Being,  who  is  the  free  and  intelligent 
author  of  all  things,  and  as  it  is  this  latter  view  alone  that  can 
be  of  interest  to  humanity,  we  might,  in  strict  rigour,  deny  to 
the  BeUt  any  belief  in  Gk)d  at  all,  and  regard  him  merely  as 
a  maintainer  of  the  existence  of  a  primal  being  or  thing — the 
supreme  cause  of  all  other  things.  But,  as  no  one  ought  to 
be  blamed,  merely  because  he  does  not  feel  himself  justified 
in  maintaining  a  certain  opinion,  as  if  he  altogether  denied 
its  truth  and  asserted  the  opposite,  it  is  more  correct — as  it  is 
less  harsh — to  say,  the  Deist  believes  in  a  God,  the  Theist  in 
a  living  God  (summa  intelligentid).    We  shall  now  proceed  to 

*  Not  theological  ethics ;  for  this  science  contains  ethical  laws, 
which  pretuppose  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world ; 
while  Moral-theology,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  expression  of  a  conviction 
of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  founded  upon  ethical  laws. 
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inyestigate  the  soarces  of  all  these  attempts  of  reason  to  esta- 
blish the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

It  may  be  8afS.cient  in  this  place  to  define  theoretical  know- 
ledge or  cognition  as  knowledge  of  that  which  is,  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  as  knowledge  of  that  which  ought  to  be.  In 
this  yiew^  the  theoretical  employment  of  reason  is  that  by 
which  I  cognize  ci  priori  (as  necessary)  that  something  is, 
while  the  practical  is  that  by  which  I  cognize  ^  priori  what 
ought  to  happen.  Now,  if  it  is  an  indubitably  certain,  though 
at  the  same  time  an  entirely  conditioned  truth,  that  some- 
thing is,  or  ought  to  happen,  either  a  certain  determinate 
concKtion  of  this  truth  is  absolutely  necessary,  or  such  a  con- 
dition may  be  arbitrarily  presupposed.  In  the  former  case 
the  condition  is  postulated  (per  thesin),  in  the  latter  supposed 
{per  hypothesin).  There  are  certain  practical  laws — those  of 
morality — which  are  absolutely  necessary.  Now,  if  these 
laws  necessarily  presuppose  the  existence  of  some  being,  as 
the  condition  of  the  possibihty  of  their  obligatory  power,  this 
being  Ttmnthe  postulatedy  because  the  conditioned,  from- which 
we  reason  to  this  determinate  condition,  is  itself  cognized 
h  priori  as  absolutely  necessary.  We  shall  at  some  future 
time  show  that  the  moral  laws  not  merely  presuppose  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  also,  as  themselves  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  a  different  relation,  demand  or  postulate 
it^although  only  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  argument  we  postpone  for  the  present. 

When  the  question  relates  merely  to  that  which  is,  not  to 
that  which  ought  to  be,  the  conditioned  which  is  presented  in 
experience,  is  always  cogitated  as  contingent.  For  this  reason 
its  condition  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary,  but 
merely  as  relatively  necessary,  or  rather  as  needful ;  the  con- 
dition is  in  itself  and  a  priori  a  mere  arbitrary  presupposition 
in  aid  of  the  cognition,  by  reason,  of  the  conditioned.  If,  then, 
we  are  to  possess  a  theoretical  cognition  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  thing,  we  cannot  attain  to  this  cognition  otherwise 
than  ct  priori  by  means  of  conceptions  ;  while  it  is  impos- 
sible in  this  way  to  cognize  the  existence  of  a  cause  which 
bears  any  relation  to  an  existence  given  in  experience. 

Theoretical  cognition  is  speculative  when  it  relates  to  an 
object  or  certain  conceptions  of  an  object  which  is  not  given 
and  cannot  be  discovered  by  means  of  experience.     It  is  op- 
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posed  to  the  cognition  of  nature,  which  concerns  only  those 
ohjects  or  predicates  which  can  be  presented  in  a  possible 
experience. 

The  principle  that  everything  which  happens  (the  enqti- 
rically  contingent)  must  have  a  cause,  is  a  principle  of  the 
cognition  of  nature,  but  not  of  speculative  cognition.  For, 
if  we  change  it  into  an  abstract  principle,  and  deprive  it  of 
its  reference  to  experience  and  the  empirical,  we  shall  find 
that  it  cannot  with  justice  be  regarded  any  longer  as  a  syn- 
thetical proposition,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any 
mode  of  transition  from  that  which  exists  to  something  en- 
tirely different — termed  cause.  Nay,  more,  the  conception  of 
a  cause — as  hkewise  that  of  the  contingent — Closes,  in  this 
speculative  mode  of  employing  it,  all  significance,  for  its 
objective  reality  and  meaning  are  comprehensible  from  expe- 
rience alone. 

When  from  the  existence  of  the  universe  and  the  things  in 
it  the  existence  of  a  cause  of  the  universe  is  inferred,  reason 
is  proceeding  not  in  the  natural,  but  in  the  speculative 
method.  For  the  principle  of  the  former  enounces,  not  that 
things  themselves  or  substances,  but  only  that  which  happens 
or  their  states  —  as  empirically  contingent,  have  a  cause: 
the  assertion  that  the  existence  of  substance  itself  is  contin- 
gent is  not  justified  by  experience,  it  ia  the  assertion  of  a 
reason  employing  its  principles  in  a  speculative  manner.  If, 
again,  I  infer  from  the  form  of  the  universe,  from  the  way  in 
which  all  things  are  connected  and  act  and  react  upon  each 
other,  the  existence  of  a  cause  entirely  distinct  &om  the 
universe, — this  would  again  be  a  judgment  of  purely  specula- 
tive reason  ;  because  the  object  in  this  case — the  cause — can 
never  be  an  object  of  possible  experience.  In  both  these 
cases  the  principle  of  causaUty,  which  is  valid  only  in  the 
field  of  experience, — useless  and  even  meaningless  beyond  this 
region,  would  be  diverted  from  its  proper  destination. 

Now  I  maintain  that  all  attempts  of  reason  to  establish  a 
theology  by  the  aid  of  speculation  alone  are  fruitless,  that  the 
principles  of  reason  as  applied  to  nature  do  not  conduct  us 
to  any  theological  truths,  and,  consequently,  that  a  rational 
theology  can  have  no  existence,  unless  it  is  founded  upon 
the  laws  of  morality.  For  all  synthetical  principles  of  the 
understanding  are  valid  only  as  immanent  in  experience ;  while 
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-the  cognition  of  a  Supreme  Being  necessitates  their  being  em- 
ployed transcendentaUy,  and  of  this  t&e  understanding  is 
quite  incapable.  If  the  empirical  law  of  causality  is  to  con- 
duct us  to  a  Supreme  Being,  this  being  must  belong  to  the 
chain  of  empirical  objects — ^in  which  case  it  would  be,  like  all 
phsenomena,  itself  conditioned.  If  the  possibility  of  passing 
the  limits  of  experience  be  admitted,  by  means  of  the  dyna- 
mical law  of  the  relation  of  »,n  effect  to  its  cause,  what  kind 
of  conception  shall  we  obtain  by  this  procedure  ?  Certainly 
not  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being,  because  experience 
never  presents  us  with  the  greatest  of  fdl  possible  effects,  and 
it  is  only  an  effect  of  this  character  that  could  witness  to  the 
existence  of  a  corresponding  cause.  If,  for  the  purpose  of 
fully  satisfying  the  requirements  of  Reason,  we  recognise  her 
right  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  perfect  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary being,  this  can  be  admitted  only  from  favour,  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  irresistible  demonstration.  The 
physico-theological  proof  may  add  weight  to  others — ^if  other 
proofs  there  are — ^by  connecting  speculation  with  experience ; 
but  in  itself  it  rather  prepares  the  mind  for  theological 
cognition,  and  gives  it  a  right  and  natural  direction,  than 
establishes  a  sure  foundation  for  theology. 

It  is  now  perfectly  evident  that  transcendental  questions 
admit  only  of  transcendental  answers — those  presented  h  priori 
by  pure  conceptions  without  the  least  empirical  admixture. 
But  the  question  in  the  present  case  is  evidently  synthetical — 
it  aims  at  the  extension  of  our  cognition  beyond  the  bounds 
of  experience — it  requires  an  assurance  respecting  the  exist- 
ence of  a  being  corresponding  with  the  idea  in  our  minds,  to 
which  no  experience  can  ever  be  adequate.  Now  it  has  been 
abundantly  proved  that  all  ^  priori  synthetical  cognition  is 
possible  only  as  the  expression  of  the  formal  conditions  of  a 
possible  experience ;  and  that  the  validity  of  all  principles 
depends  upon  their  immanence  in  the  field  of  experience,  that 
is,  their  relation  to  objects  of  empirical  cognition,  or  phseno- 
mena.  Thus  all  transcendental  procedure  in  reference  to 
speculative  theology  is  without  result. 

If  any  one  prefers  doubting  the  conclusiveness  of  the  proofs 
of  our  Analytic  to  losing  the  persuasion  of  the  ^%lidity  of  these 
old  and  time-honoured  arguments,  he  at  least  cannot  decline 
answering  the  question — ^how  he  can  pass  the  limits  of  all 
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possible  experience  by  the  help  of  mere  ideas.  If  he  talks 
of  new  arguments,  or  of  improvements  upon  old  arguments — 
I  request  him  to  spare  me.  There  is  certainly  no  great 
choice  in  this  sphere  of  discussion,  as  all  specuktive  argu- 
ments must  at  last  look  for  support  to  the  ontological,  and  £ 
have,  therefore,  very  little  to  fear  from  the  argumentative 
fecundity  of  the  dogmatical  defenders  of  a  non-sensuous 
reason.  Without  looking  upon  myself  as  a  remarkably  com- 
bative person,  I  shall  not  decline  the  challenge  to  detect  the 
fallacy  and  destroy  the  pretensions  of  every  attempt  of  specu- 
lative theology.  And  yet  the  hope  of  better  fortune  never 
deserts  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  dogmatical  mode  of 
procedure.  I  shall,  therefore,  restrict  myself  to  the  simple 
and  equitable  demand  that  such  reasoners  will  demonstrate, 
from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  other  sources  of  knowledge,  how  we  are  to  proceed 
to  extend  our  cognition  completely  d  priori,  and  to  carry  it 
to  that  point  where  experience  abandons  us,  and  no  means 
exist  of  guaranteeing  the  objective  reality  of  our  conceptions. 
In  whatever  way  the  understanding  may  have  attained  to  a 
conception,  the  existence  of  the  object  of  the  conception 
cannot  be  discovered  in  it  by  analysis,  because  the  cognition 
of  the  existence  of  the  object  depends  upon  the  object's  being 
posited  and  given  in  itself  apart  from  the  conception.  But  it 
IS  utterly  impossible  to  go  beyond  our  conception,  without  the 
aid  of  experience — ^which  presents  to  the  mind  nothing  bat 
phsenomena,  or  to  attain  by  the  help  of  mere  conceptions  to 
a  conviction  of  the  existence  of  new  kinds  of  objects  or  super- 
natural beings. 

But  although  pure  speculative  reason  is  far  from  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  it  is  of  the 
highest  utility  in  correcting  our  conception  of  this  being — on 
the  supposition  that  we  can  attain  to  the  cognition  of  it  by  some 
other  means — in  making  it  consistent  with  itself  and  with  all 
other  conceptions  of  intelligible  objects,  clearing  it  from  all 
that  is  incompatible  with  the  conception  of  «a  ens  summum, 
and  eliminating  from  it  all  limitations  or  admixture  of  empi- 
rical elements. 

Transcendental  theology  is  still  therefore,  notwithstanding 
its  objective  insufficiency,  of  importance  in  a  negative  respect ; 
it  is  useful  as  a  test  of  the  procedure  of  reason  when  engaged 
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with  pare  ideas,  no  other  than  a  transcendental  standard  being 
in  this  case  admissible.  For  if,  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
the  hypothesis  of  a  Supreme  and  All-sufficient  Being  is  to 
maintain  its  yalidity  without  opposition,  it  must  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  define  this  conception  in  a  correct  and 
rigorous  manner — as  the  transcendental  conception  of  a  ne- 
cessary being,  to  eliminate  all  phsenomenal  elements  (anthro- 
pomorphism in  its  most  extended  signification),  and  at  the 
same  time  to  overthrow  all  contradictory  assertions — be  they 
atheistic,  deistic,  or  anthropomorphic.  This  is  of  course  very 
easy ;  as  the  same  arguments  which  demonstrated  the  inabiUty 
of  human  reason  to  affirm  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
must  be  alike  sufficient  to  prove  the  invalidity  of  its  denial. 
For  it  is  impossible  to  gain  from  the  pure  speculation  *of 
reason  demonstration  that  there  exists  no  Supreme  Being,  as 
the  ground  of  all  that  exists,  or  that  this  being  possesses  none 
of  those  properties  which  we  regard  as  analogical  with  the 
dynamical  quahties  of  a  thinking  being,  or  that,  as  the  an- 
thropomorphists  would  have  us  believe,  it  is  subject  to  all  the 
limitations  which  sensibility  imposes  upon  those  inteUigences 
which  exist  in  the  world  of  experience. 

A  Supreme  Being  is,  therefore,  for  the  speculative  reason,  a 
mere  ideal,  though  a  faultless  one — a  conception  which  per- 
fects and  crowns  the  system  of  human  cognition,  but  the 
objective  reaUty  of  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved 
by  pure  reason.  If  this  defect  is  ever  supplied  by  a  Moral 
Theology,  the  problematic  Transcendental  Theology  which  has 
preceded,  vnll  have  been  at  least  serviceable  as  demonstrating 
the  mental  necessity  existing  for  the  conception,  by  the 
complete  determination  of  it  which  it  has  furnished,  and 
the  ceaseless  testing  of  the  conclusions  of  a  reason  often  de- 
ceived by  sense,  and  not  always  in  harmony  with  its  own 
ideas.  The  attributes  of  necessity,  infinitude,  unity,  exist- 
ence apart  from  the  world  (and  not  as  a  world-soul),  eternity 
• — free  from  conditions  of  time,  omnipresence  —  flree  from 
conditions  of  space,  omnipotence,  and  others,  are  pure  trans- 
cendental predicates  ;  and  thus  the  accurate  conception  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  which  every  theology  requires,  is  furnished  by 
transcendental  theology  alone. 
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APPENDIX 

TO  TRLSBCESDIESTXL  DIALECTIC. 

0/  the  Regulative  Employment  of  the  Ideas  of  Pure  Reason. 

The  result  of  all  the  dialectical  attempts  of  pure  reason  not 
only  confirms  the  truth  of  what  we  have  already  proved  in  our 
Transcendental  Analytic,  namely,  that  all  inferences  which 
would  lead  us  heyond  the  limits  of  experience  are  fallacious 
and  groundless,  but  it  at  the  same  time  teaches  us  this  im- 
portant lesson,  that  human  reason  has  a  natural  inclination  to 
overstep  these  limits,  and  that  transcendental  ideas  are  as 
much  the  natural  property  of  the  reason  as  categories  are  of 
the  understanding.  There  exists  this  difference,  however, 
that  while  the  categories  never  mislead  us,  outward  objects 
being  always  in  perfect  harmony  therewith,  ideas  are  the 
parents  of  irresistible  illusions,  the  severest  and  most  subtle 
criticism  being  required  to  save  us  from  the  fallacies  which 
they  induce. 

Whatever  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  our  powers,  will  be 
found  to  be  in  harmony  vrith  the  final  purpose  and  proper 
employment  of  these  powers,  when  once  we  have  discovered 
their  true  direction  and  aim.  We  are  entitled  to  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  there  exists  a  mode  of  employing  transcendental 
ideas  which  is  proper  and  immanent ;  idthough,  when  we  mis- 
take their  meaning,  and  regard  them  as  conceptions  of  actual 
things,  their  mode  of  application  is  transcendent  and  delusive. 
For  it  is  not  the  idea  itself,  but  only  the  employment  of  the 
idea  in  relation  to  possible  experience,  that  is  transcendent  or 
immanent.  An  idea  is  employed  transcendently,  when  it  is 
applied  to  an  object  falsely  believed  to  be  adequate  vrith  and 
to  correspond  to  it ;  immanently,  when  it  is  appUed  solely  to 
the  employment  of  the  understanding  in  the  sphere  of  expe- 
rience. Thus  all  errors  of  subreptio — of  nusapplication,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  defects  of  judgment,  and  not  to  understand- 
ing or  reason. 

Reason  never  has  an  immediate  relation  to  an  object ;  it 
relates  immediately  to  the  understanding  alone.  It  is  only 
through  the  understanding  that  it  can  be  employed  in 
the  field  of  experience.  It  does  not  form  conceptions 
of  objects,   it   merely  arranges  them  and    gives  to  theia 
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that  unity  which  they  are  capable  of  possessing  when  the 
sphere  of  their  apphcation  has  been  extended  as  widely  as 
possible.  Reason  avails  itself  of  the  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing  for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing  totahty  in  the  dif- 
ferent series.  This  totahty  the  understanding  does  not  con- 
cern itself  with  ;  its  only  occupation  is  the  connection  of  ex- 
periences, by  which  series  of  conditions  in  accordance  with 
conceptions  are  estabhshed.  The  object  of  reason  is  there- 
fore the  understanding  and  its  proper  destination.  As  the 
latter  brings  unity  into  the  diversity  of  objects  by  means  of 
its  conceptions,  so  the  former  brings  unity  into  the  diversity 
of  conceptions  by  means  of  ideas  ;  as  it  sets  the  final  aim  of  a 
collective  unity  to  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  which 
without  this  occupies  itself  vdth  a  distributive  unity  alone. 

I  accordingly  maintain,  that  transcendental  ideas  can  never 
be  employed  as  constitutive  ideas,  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
ceptions of  objects,  and  that,  when  thus  considered,  they  as- 
sume a  fallacious  and  dialectical  character.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  capable  of  an  admirable  and  indispensably 
necessary  apphcation  to  objects — ^as  regulative  ideas,  directing 
the  imderstanding  to  a  certain  aim,  the  guiding  lines  towards 
which  all  its  laws  follow,  and  in  which  they  all  meet  in  one 
point.  This  point — ^though  a  mere  idea  (focus  imaginarius), 
that  is,  not  a  point  from  which  the  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing do  really  proceed,  for  it  hes  beyond  the  sphere  of 
possible  experience — serves  notwithstanding  to  give  to  these 
conceptions  the  greatest  possible  unity  combined  with  the  great- 
est possible  extension.  Hence  arises  the  natural  illusion  which 
induces  us  to  beheve  that  these  lines  proceed  from  an  object 
which  hes  out  of  the  sphere  of  empirical  cognition,  just  as 
objects  reflected  in  a  mirror  appear  to  be  behind  it.  But 
this  illusion — which  we  may  hinder  from  imposing  upon  us 
— ^is  necessary  and  unavoidable,  if  we  desire  to  see,  not  only 
those  objects  which  he  before  us,  but  those  which  are  at  a 
great  distance  behind  us ;  that  is  to  say,  when,  in  the  present 
case,  we  direct  the  aims  of  the  understanding,  beyond  every 
given  experience,  towards  an  extension  as  great  as  can  possi- 
bly be  attained. 

If  we  review  our  cognitions  in  their  entire  extent,  we  shall 
find  that  the  peculiar  business  of  reason  is  to  arrange  them 
into  a  system,  that  is  to  say,  to  give  them  connection  accord- 
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ing  to  a  principle.  This  unity  presupposes  an  idea — the 
idea  of  the  form  of  a  whole  (of  cognition),  preceding  the  de- 
terminate cognition  of  the  parts,  and  containing  the  condi* 
tions  which  determine  a  priori  to  every  part  its  place  and 
relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  whole  system.  This  idea 
accordingly  demands  complete  unity  in  the  cognition  of  the 
understanding — ^not  the  unity  of  a  contingent  aggregate,  but 
that  of  a  system  connected  according  to  necessary  laws.  It 
cannot  be  affirmed  with  propriety  that  this  idea  ia  a  concep- 
tion of  an  object ;  it  is  merely  a  conception  of  the  complete 
unity  of  the  conceptions  of  objects,  in  so  far  as  this  unity 
is  available  to  the  understanding  as  a  rule.  Such  concep- 
tions of  reason  are  not  derived  from  nature  ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  employ  them  for  the  interrogation  and  investigation  of 
nature,  and  regard  our  cognition  as  defective  so  long  as  it  is 
not  adequate  to  them.  We  admit  that  such  a  thing  as 
pure  earthy  pure  water,  or  pure  air,  is  not  to  be  discovered. 
And  yet  we  require  these  conceptions  (which  have  their 
origin  in  the  reason,  so  far  as  regards  their  absolute  purity 
and  completeness)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  share 
which  each  of  these  natural  causes  has  in  every  phsenomenon. 
Thus  the  different  kinds  of  matter  are  all  referred  to  earths 
— as  mere  weight,  to  salts  and  inflammable  bodies — ^as  pure 
force,  and  finally,  to  water  and  air — ^as  the  vehicula  of  the 
former,  or  the  machines  employed  by  them  in  their  opera- 
tions,— for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  chemical  action  and 
re-action  of  bodies  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  a  me- 
chanism. For,  although  not  actually  so  expressed,  the  in- 
fluence of  such  ideas  of  reason  is  very  observable  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  natural  philosophers. 

If  reason  is  the  faculty  of  deducing  the  particular  from  the 
general,  and  if  the  general  be  certain  in  se  and  given,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  judgment  should  subsume  the  particulur 
under  the  general,  the  particular  being  thus  necessarily  deter- 
mined. I  shall  term  this  the  demonstrative  or  apodeictic  em- 
ployment of  reason.  If,  however,  the  general  is  admitted  as 
problematical  only,  and  is  a  mere  idea,  the  particular  case  is 
certain,  but  the  universality  of  the  rule  which  applies  to  this 
particular  case  remains  a  problem.  Several  particular  cases, 
the  certainty  of  which  is  bevond  doubt,  are  then  taken  and 
examined,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  the  rule  is 
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applicable  to  them ;  and  if  it  appears  that  all  the  particular 
cases  which  can  be  collected  follow  from  the  rule,  its  univer* 
saUty  is  inferred,  and  at  the  same  time,  all  the  causes  which 
have  not,  or  cannot  be  presented  to  our  observation,  are  con- 
cluded to  be  of  the  same  character  with  those  which  we  have 
observed.  This  I  shall  term  the  hypothetical  employment  of 
the  reason. 

The  hypothetical  exercise  of  reason  by  the  aid  of  ideas 
employed  as  problematical  conceptions  is  properly  not  conatU 
tutive.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  consider  the  subject  strictly, 
the  truth  of  the  rule,  which  has  been  employed  as  an  hypo- 
thesis, does  not  follow  from  the  use  that  is  made  of  it  by 
reason.  For  how  can  we  know  all  the  possible  cases  that 
may  arise  ? — some  of  which  may,  however,  prove  exceptions 
to  the  universaUty  of  the  rule.  This  employment  of  reason 
is  merely  regulative,  and  its  sole  aim  is  the  introduction  of 
unity  into  the  aggregate  of  our  particular  cognitions,  and 
thereby  the  approximating  of  the  rule  to  universality. 

The  object  of  the  hypothetical  employment  of  reason  is 
therefore  the  systematic  unity  of  cognitions ;  and  this  unity  is 
the  criterion  of  the  truth  of  a  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
systematic  unity — as  a  mere  idea — is  in  fact  merely  a  unity 
projected^  not  to  be  regarded  as  given,  but  only  in  the  light 
of  a  problem — a  problem  which  serves,  however,  as  a  principle 
for  the  various  and  particular  exercise  of  the  understanding 
in  experience,  directs  it  with  regard  to  those  cases  which  are 
not  presented  to  our  observation,  and  introduces  harmony 
and  consistency  into  all  its  operations. 

All  that  we  can  be  certain  of  from  the  above  considerations 
is,  that  this  systematic  unity  is  a  logical  principle,  whose  aim 
is  to  assist  the  understanding,  where  it  cannot  of  itself  attain 
to  rules,  by  means  of  ideas,  to  bring  all  these  various  rules 
under  one  principle,  and  thus  to  ensure  the  most  complete 
consistency  and  connection  that  can  be  attained.  But  the 
assertion  that  objects  and  the  understanding  by  which  they 
are  cognized  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  determined  to  system- 
atic unity,  that  this  may  be  postulated  h  priori,  without  any 
reference  to  the  interest  of  reason,  and  that  we  are  justified  in 
declaring  all  possible  cognitions — empirical  and  others — to 
possess  systematic  unity,  and  to  be  subject  to  general  principles 
from  which,  notwithstanding  their  various  character,  they  are 
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all  derivable, — such  an  assertion  can  be  founded  only  npon  a 
transcendental  principle  of  reason,  which  would  render  thia 
systematic  unity  not  subjectively  and  logically — ^in  its  character 
of  a  method,  but  objectively  necessary. 

We  shall  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  The  conceptions  of 
the  understanding  make  us  acquainted,  among  many  other 
kinds  of  unity,  with  that  of  Che  causality  of  a  substance,  which 
is  termed  power.  The  di£Perent  phaenomenal  manifestations 
of  the  same  substance  appear  at  first  view  to  be  so  very  dis^ 
similar,  that  we  are  inclined  to  assume  the  existence  of  just  as 
many  different  powers  as  there  are  different  effects — as,  in  the 
case  of  the  human  mind,  we  have  feeling,  consciousness,  ima- 
gination, memory,  wit,  analysis,  pleasure,  desire,  and  so  on. 
Now  we  are  required  by  a  logical  maxim  to  reduce  these  dif- 
ferences to  as  small  a  number  as  possible,  by  comparing  them 
and  discovering  the  hidden  identity  which  exists.  We  must 
inquire,  for  example,  whether  or  not  imagination,  (connected 
with  consciousness),  memory,  wit,  and  analysis  are  not  merely 
.  difi^rent  forms  of  understanding  and  reason.  The  idea  of  a 
fundamental  power,  the  existence  of  which  no  effort  of  logic 
can  assure  us  of,  is  the  problem  to  be  solved,  for  the  system- 
atic representation  of  the  existing  variety  of  powers.  The 
logical  principle  of  reason  requires  us  to  produce  as  great  a 
unity  as  is  possible  in  the  system  of  our  cognitions ;  and  the 
more  the  phsenomena  of  this  and  the  other  power  are  found 
to  be  identical,  the  more  probable  does  it  become,  that  they  are 
nothing  but  different  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same 
power,  which  may  be  called,  relatively  speaking,  h,  fundamental 
power.     And  so  with  other  cases. 

These  relatively  fundamental  powers  must  again  be  com- 
pared with  each  other,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  one  radical 
and  absolutely  fundamental  power  of  which  they  are  but  the 
manifestations.  But  this  unity  is  purely  hypoUietical.  It  is 
not  maintained,  that  this  unity  does  really  exist,  but  that  we 
must,  in  the  interest  of  reason,  that  is,  for  the  establishment 
of  principles  for  the  various  rules  presented  by  experience, 
try  to  discover  and  introduce  it,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  into 
the  sphere  of  our  cognitions. 

But  the  transcendental  employment  of  the  understanding 
would  lead  us  to  beheve  that  this  idea  of  a  fundamental  power 
is  not  problematical,  but  that  it  possesses  objective  reality. 
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and  thus  the  systematic  unity  of  the  yarious  powers  or  forces 
in  a  substance  is  demanded  by  the  understanding  and  erected 
into  an  apodeictic  or  necessary  principle.  For,  without 
having  attempted  to  discover  the  unity  of  the  various  powers 
existing  in  nature,  nay,  even  after  all  our  attempts  have  failed, 
we  notwithstanding  presuppose  that  it  does  exist,  and  may  be, 
sooner  or  later,  discovered.  And  this  reason  does,  not  only, 
as  in  the  case  above  adduced,  vdth  regard  to  the  unity  of  sub- 
stance, but  where  many  substances,  alti^ough  all  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent homogeneous,  are  discoverable,  as  in  the  case  of  matter  in 
general.  Here  also  does  reason  presuppose  the  existence  of 
the  systematic  unity  of  various  powers — ^inasmuch  as  particular 
laws  of  nature  are  subordinate  to  general  laws  ;  and  parsimony 
in  principles  is  not  merely  an  economical  principle  of  reason, 
but  an  essential  law  of  nature. 

We  cannot  understand,  in  fact,  how  a  logical  principle  of 
unity  can  of  right  exist,  unless  we  presuppose  a  transcendental 
principle,  by  which  such  a  systematic  unity — as  a  property  of 
objects  themselves — is  regarded  as  necessary  cL  priori.  For 
with  what  right  can  reason,  in  its  logical  exercise,  require  us 
to  regard  the  variety  of  forces  which  nature  displays,  as  in 
effect  a  disguised  unity,  and  to  deduce  them  from  one  funda- 
mental force  or  power,  when  she  is  free  to  admit  that  it  is 
just  as  possible  that  all  forces  should  be  different  in  kind,  and 
that  a  systematic  unity  is  not  conformable  to  the  design  of 
nature  ?  In  this  view  of  the  case,  reason  would  be  proceed- 
ing in  direct  opposition  to  her  own  destination,  by  setting  as 
an  aim  an  idea  which  entirely  conflicts  with  the  procedure 
and  arrangement  of  nature.  Neither  can  we  assert  that  reason 
has  previously  inferred  this  unity  from  the  contingent  nature 
of  phsenomena.  For  the  law  of  reason  which  requires  us  to 
seek  for  this  unity  is  a  necessary  law,  inasmuch  as  without  it 
we  should  not  possess  a  faculty  of  reason,  nor  vrithout  reason 
a  consistent  and  self-accordant  mode  of  employing  the  under- 
standing, nor,  in  the  absence  of  this,  any  proper  and  sufficient 
criterion  of  empirical  truth.  In  relation  to  this  criterion, 
therefore,  we  must  suppose  the  idea  of  the  systematic  unity  of 
nature  to  possess  objective  validity  and  necessity. 

We  find  this  transcendental  presupposition  lurking  in  different 
forms  in  the  principles  of  philosophers,  although  they  have 
neither  recognised  it  nor  confessed  to  themselves  its  presence. 
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Tlutt  the  diTenities  of  individual  things  do  not  exdnde  identity 
of  spedesy  that  the  Tarioas  spedes  must  he  considered  as 
merely  different  determinationB  of  a  few  genera^  and  these 
again  as  divisions  of  still  higher  rmres,  and  so  on, — that,  ac- 
cordingly, a  certain  systematic  unity  of  all  possible  empirical 
conceptions,  in  so  £ur  as  they  can  be  deduced  from  higher  and 
more  general  conceptions,  must  he  sought  for,  is  a  sdiolastic 
■uudm  or  logical  principle,  without  which  reason  could  not  he 
employed  by  us.  For  we  can  infer  the  particolar  from  the 
general,  only  in  so  £ur  as  general  properties  of  things  constitute 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  particular  rest. 

That  the  same  unity  exists  in  nature  is  presupposed  by 
philosophers  in  the  well-known  scholastic  maxim,  which  for- 
bids us  unnecessarily  to  augment  the  number  of  entities  or 
principles  {entia  prater  necessitatem  non  e»9e  multiplicanda). 
This  maxim  asserts  that  nature  herself  assists  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  unity  of  reason,  and  that  the  seemingly  infinite 
diversity  of  phtenomena  should  not  deter  us  from  the  ex- 
pectation of  discovering  beneath  this  diversity  a  unity  of 
fundamental  properties,  of  which  the  aforesaid  variety  is  but 
a  more  or  less  determined  form.  This  unity,  although  a 
mere  idea,  has  been  always  pursued  vdth  so  much  zeal,  that 
thinkers  haye  found  it  necessary  rather  to  moderate  the  desire 
than  to  encourage  it.  It  was  considered  a  great  step  when 
chemists  were  able  to  reduce  all  salts  to  two  main  genera — acids 
and  alkalis  ;  and  they  regard  this  difference  as  itself  a  mere 
variety,  or  different  manifestation  of  one  and  the  same  funda- 
mental material.  The  different  kinds  of  earths  (stones  and 
even  metals)  chemists  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  three, 
and  afterwards  to  two ;  but  still,  not  content  with  this  ad- 
vance, they  cannot  but  think  that  behind  these  diversities 
there  lurks  but  one  genus, — nay,  that  even  salts  and  earths 
have  a  common  principle.  It  might  be  conjectured  that  this 
is  merely  an  economical  plan  of  reason,  for  the  purpose  of 
sparing  itself  trouble,  and  an  attempt  of  a  purely  hypothetical 
character,  which,  when  successful,  gives  an  appearance  of 
probability  to  the  prindple  of  explanation  employed  by  the 
reason.  But  a  selfish  purpose  of  this  kind  is  easily  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  idea,  according  to  which  every  one  pre- 
supposes that  this  unity  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  that  reason  does  not  in  this  case  regue9t,  but  re- 
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quires,  although  we  are  quite  unable  to  determine  the  proper 
limits  of  this  unity. 

If  the  diversity  existing  in  phsenomena — a  diversity  not  of 
form  (for  in  this  they  may  be  similar)  but  of  content — ^were 
so  great  that  the  subtlest  human  reason  could  never  by  com- 
parison discover  in  them  the  least  similarity,  (which  is  not 
impossible),  in  this  case  the  logical  law  of  genera  would 
be  without  foundation,  the  conception  of  a  genus,  nay,  all 
general  conceptions  would  be  impossible,  and  the  faculty  of 
the  understanding,  the  exercise  of  which  is  restricted  to  the 
world  of  conceptions,  could  not  exist.  The  logical  principle 
of  genera,  accordingly,  if  it  is  to  be  apphed  to  nature,  (by 
which  I  mean  objects  presented  to  our  senses,)  presupposes  a 
transcendental  principle.  In  accordance  with  this  principle, 
homogeneity  is  necessarily  presupposed  in  the  variety  of  phse- 
nomena,  (although  we  are  unable  to  determine  h  priori  the 
degree  of  this  homogeneity),  because  without  it  no  empirical 
conceptions,  and  consequently  no  experience,  would  be  pos- 
aiUe. 

The  logical  principle  of  genera,  which  demands  identity  in 
phsenomena,  is  balanced  by  another  principle — that  of  species, 
which  requires  variety  and  diversity  in  things,  notwithstanding 
their  accordance  in  the  same  genus,  and  directs  the  under- 
standing to  attend  to  the  one  no  less  than  to  the  other.  This 
principle  (of  the  faculty  of  distinction)  acts  as  a  check  upon 
the  levity  of  the  former  (the  faculty  of  wit  *)  ;  and  reason  ex- 
hibits in  this  respect  a  double  and  conflicting  interest, — on 
the  one  hand  the  interest  in  the  extent  (the  interest  of  gene- 
rality) in  relation  to  genera,  on  the  other  that  of  the  content 
(the  interest  of  individuality)  in  relation  to  the  variety  of 
species.  In  the  former  case,  the  understanding  cogitates  more 
under  its  conceptions,  in  the  latter  it  cogitates  more  in  them. 
Tliis  distinction  manifests  itself  likewise  in  the  habits  of  thought 
peculiar  to  natural  philosophers,  some  of  whom — ^the  remark- 
ably speculative  heads — may  be  said  to  be  hostile  to  hetero- 
geneity in  phsenomena,  and  have  their  eyes  always  fixed  on 
the  unity  of  genera,  while  others — with  a  strong  empirical 
tendency — aim  unceasingly  at  the  analysis  of  phsenomena,  and 

*  Wit  is  defined  by  Kant  as  the  faculty  which  discovers  the  general 
in  the  particular.    Vid.  Anthropologie,  p.  123. — TV. 
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Blmost  destroy  in  us  the  hope  of  ever  heing  able  to  estimate 
the  character  of  these  according  to  general  principles. 

The  latter  mode  of  thought  is  evidently  based  upon  a  logical 
principle,  the  aim  of  which  is  the  systematic  completeness  of 
all  cognitions.  This  principle  authorizes  me,  beginning  at  the 
genus,  to  descend  to  the  various  and  diverse  contained  nnder 
it ;  and  in  this  way  extension,  as  in  the  former  case  unity,  is 
assured  to  the  system.  For  if  we  merely  examine  the  sphere 
of  the  conception  which  indicates  a  genus,  we  cannot  discover 
how  far  it  is  possibly  to  proceed  in  the  division  of  that  sphere ; 
just  as  it  is  impossible,  from  the  consideration  of  the  space 
occupied  by  matter,  to  determine  how  far  we  can  proceed  in 
the  division  of  it.  Hence  every  genus  must  contain  different 
species,  and  these  again  different  sub-species ;  and  as  each  of 
the  latter  must  itself  contain  a  sphere,  (must  be  of  a  certain 
extent,  as  a  conceptus  comimuim),  reason  demands  that  no 
species  or  sub-species  is  to  be  considered  as  the  lowest  pos- 
sible. For  a  species  or  sub-species,  being  always  a  conception, 
which  contains  only  what  is  common  to  a  number  of  different 
things,  does  not  completely  d^ermine  any  individual  thing, 
or  relate  immediately  to  it,  and  must  consequently  contain 
other  conceptions,  that  is,  other  sub-species  under  it.  This 
law  of  specification  may  be  thus  expressed : — Entium  varietates 
non  temere  sunt  minuenda. 

But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  logical  law  would  likewise  be 
without  sense  or  application,  were  it  not  based  upon  a  trans- 
cendental law  of  specification^  which  certainly  does  not  require 
that  the  differences  existing  in  phsenomena  should  be  infinite 
in  number,  for  the  logical  principle,  which  merely  maintains 
the  indeterminateness  of  the  logical  sphere  of  a  conception,  in 
relation  to  its  possible  division,  does  not  authorize  this  state- 
ment ;  while  it  does  impose  upon  the  understanding  the  duty 
of  searching  for  sub-species  to  every  species,  and  minor  differ- 
ences in  every  difference.  For,  were  there  no  lower  concep- 
tions, neither  could  there  be  any  higher.  Now  the  under- 
standing cognizes  only  by  means  of  conceptions ;  consequently, 
how  far  soever  it  may  proceed  in  division,  never  by  mere  in- 
tuition, but  always  by  lower  and  lower  conceptions.  The  cog- 
nition of  phsenomena  in  their  complete  determination  (which 
is  possible  only  by  means  of  the  understanding)  requires  an 
unceasingly  continued  specification  of  conceptions,  and  a  pro- 
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gression  to  ever  smaller  diflferences,  of  which  abstraction  had 
been  made  in  the  conception  of  the  species,  and  still  more  in 
that  of  the  genus. 

This  law  of  specification  cannot  be  deduced  from  experi- 
ence ;  it  can  never  present  us  with  a  principle  of  so  universal 
an  application.  Empirical  specification  very  soon  stops  in  its 
distinction  of  diversities,  and  requires  the  guidance  of  the 
transcendental  law,  as  a  principle  of*  the  reason — a  law  which 
imposes  on  us  the  necessity  of  never  ceasuig  in  our  search  for 
differences,  even  although  these  may  not  present  themselves 
to  the  senses.  That  absorbent  earths  are  of  different  kinds, 
could  only  be  discovered  by  obeying  the  anticipatory  law  of 
reason,  which  imposes  upon  the  understanding  the  task  of 
discovering  the  differences  existing  between  these  earths,  and 
supposes  that  nature  is  richer  in  substances  than  our  senses 
woidd  indicate.  The  faculty  of  the  understanding  belongs  to 
us  just  as  much  under  the  presupposition  of  differences  in  the 
objects  of  nature,  as  under  the  condition  that  these  objects 
are  homogeneous,  because  we  could  not  possess  conceptions, 
nor  make  any  use  of  our  understanding,  were  not  the  phseno- 
mena  included  under  these  conceptions  in  some  respects  dis- 
similar, as  well  as  similar,  in  their  character. 

Reason  thus  prepares  the  sphere  of  the  understanding  for 
the  operations  of  this  facul^,  1.  by  the  principle  of  the 
homogeneity  of  the  diverse  in  higher  genera ;  2.  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  variety  of  the  homogeneous  in  lower  species; 
and,  to  complete  the  systematic  unity,  it  adds,  3.  a  law  of  the 
affinity  of  all  conceptions,  which  prescribes  a  continuous 
transition  from  one  species  to  every  other  by  the  gradual 
increase  of  diversity.  We  may  term  these  the  principles  of 
the  homogeneity y  the  specification,  and  the  continuity  of  forms. 
The  latter  results  from  the  union  of  the  two  former,  in- 
asmuch as  we  regard  the  systematic  connection  as  complete  in 
thought,  in  the  ascent  to  higher  genera,  as  well  as  in  the 
descent  to  lower  species.  For  all  diversities  must  be  related 
to  each  other,  as  they  aU  spring  from  one  highest  genus, 
descending  through  the  different  gradations  of  a  more  and 
more  extended  determination. 

We  may  illustrate  the  systematic  unity  produced  by  the 
three  logical  principles  in  the  following  manner.  Every  con- 
ception may  be  regarded  as  a  pointy  which,  as  the  stand-point 
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of  a  spectator,  has  a  certain  horizon,  which  may  be  said  to 
enclose  a  number  of  things,  that  may  be  yiewed,  so  to  speak, 
from  that  centre.  Within  this  horizon  there  must  be  an 
infinite  number  of  other  points,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
horizon,  smaller  and  more  circumscribed;  in  other  words, 
every  species  contains  sub-species,  according  to  the  principle 
of  specification,  and  the  logical  horizon  consists  of  smaller 
horizons  (sub-species),  but  not  of  points  (individuals),  which 
possess  no  extent.  But  different  horizons  or  genera,  which 
include  under  them  so  many  conceptions,  may  have  one  com- 
mon horizon,  from  which,  as  from  a  mid-point,  they  may  be 
surveyed ;  and  we  may  proceed  thus,  till  we  arrive  at  the 
highest  genus,  or  universtd  and  true  horizon,  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  highest  conception,  and  which  contains  under 
itself  all  differences  and  varieties,  as  genera,  species,  and  sub- 
species. 

To  this  highest  stand- point  I  am  conducted  by  the  law  of 
homogeneity,  as  to  all  lower  and  more  variously-determined 
conceptions  by  the  law  of  specification.  Now  as  in  this  way 
there  exists  no  void  in  the  whole  extent  of  all  possible  con- 
ceptions, and  as  out  of  the  sphere  of  these  the  mind  can  discover 
nothing,  there  arises  from  the  presupposition  of  the  universal 
horizon  above  mentioned,  and  its  complete  division,  the  prin- 
ciple :  Non  datur  vacuum  formarum.  This  principle  asserts 
that  there  are  not  different  primitive  and  highest  genera,  which 
stand  isolated,  so  to  speak,  from  each  other,  but  all  the  vari- 
ous genera  are  mere  divisions  and  limitations  of  one  highest 
and  universal  genus ;  and  hence  follows  immediately  the 
principle :  Datur  continuum  formarum.  This  principle  indi- 
cates that  all  differences  of  species  limit  each  other,  and  do 
not  admit  of  transition  from  one  to  another  by  a  saltus,  but 
only  through  smaller  degrees  of  the  difference  between  the  one 
species  and  the  other.  In  one  word,  there  are  no  species  or 
sub-species  which  (in  the  view  of  reason)  are  the  nearest 
possible  to  each  other ;  intermediate  species  or  sub-species 
being  always  possible,  the  difference  of  which  from  each  of 
the  former  is  always  smaller  than  the  difference  existing 
between  these. 

The  first  law,  therefore,  directs  us  to  avoid  the  notion  that 
there  exist  different  primal  genera,  and  enounces  the  fact  of 
perfect  homogeneity ;  the  second  imposes  a  check  upon  this 
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tendency  to  unity  and  prescribes  the  distinction  of  sub-species, 
before  proceeding  to  apply  our  general  conceptions  to  indi- 
viduals. The  third  unites  both  the  former,  by  enouncing  the 
fact  of  homogeneity  as  existing  eyen  in  the  most  various 
diversity,  by  means  of  the  gradual  transition  from  one  species 
to  another.  Thus  it  indicates  a  relationship  between  the 
different  branches  or  species,  in  so  far  as  they  all  spring  from 
the  same  stem. 

But  this  logical  law  of  the  continuum  ipeeierum  {/amuirum 
logicarum)  presupposes  a  transcendental  principle  {lex  con- 
tinui  in  nature)^  without  which  the  understanding  might  be 
led  into  error,  by  following  the  guidance  of  the  former,  and 
thus  perhaps  pursuing  a  path  contrary  to  that  prescribed  by 
nature.  This  law  must  consequently  be  based  upon  pure 
transcendental,  and  not  upon  empirical  considerations.  For, 
in  the  latter  case,  it  would  come  later  than  the  system; 
whereas  it  is  really  itself  the  parent  of  all  that  is  systematic 
in  our  cognition  of  nature.  These  principles  are  not  mere 
hypotheses  employed  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  upon 
nature ;  although  when  any  such  connection  is  discovered,  it 
forms  a  solid  ground  for  regarding  the  hypothetical  unity  as 
valid  in  the  sphere  of  nature, — and  thus  they  are  in  this 
respect  not  without  their  use.  But  we  go  farther,  and  main- 
tain that  it  is  manifest  that  these  principles  of  parsimony  in 
fundamental  causes,  variety  in  effects,  and  affinity  in  phse- 
nomena,  are  in  accordance  both  with  reason  and  nature,  and 
that  they  are  not  mere  methods  or  plans  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  us  in  our  observation  of  the  external  world. 

But  it  is  plun  that  this  continuity  of  forms  is  a  mere  idea, 
to  which  no  adequate  object  can  be  mscovered  in  experience. 
And  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  the  species  in  nature 
are  really  divided,  and  hence  form  quanta  discreta  ;*  and,  if 
the  gradual  progression  through  their  affinity  were  continuous, 
the  intermediate  members  lying  between  two  given  species 
must  be  infinite  in  number,  which  is  impossible.  Secondly, 
because  we  cannot  make  any  determinate  empirical  use  of  this 
law,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  present  us  with  any  criterion  of 
affinity  which  could  aid  us  in  determining  how  far  we  ought 
to  pursue  the  graduation  of  differences :  it  merely  contains  a 

*  Not  ^vanta  coniinua^  like  space  or  a  line.  See  page  128,  et  teqq, 
— 2V. 
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general  indication  that  it  is  our  daty  to  seek  for  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  discover  them. 

When  we  arrange  these  principles  of  systematic  unity  in  the 
order  conformable  to  their  employment  in  experience,  they 
will  stand  thus :  Variety,  Affinity y  Unity,  each  of  them,  as 
ideas,  being  taken  in  the  highest  degree  of  their  completeness. 
Reason  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  cognitions  of  the  under- 
standing, which  have  a  direct  relation  to  experience,  and  aims 
at  the  ideal  unity  of  these  cognitions — a  unity  which  far  tran- 
scends all  experience  or  empirical  notions.  The  affinity  of  the 
diverse,  notwithstanding  the  differences  existing  between  its 
parts,  has  a  relation  to  things,  but  a  still  closer  one  to  the 
mere  properties  and  powers  of  things.  For  example,  imperfect 
experience  may  represent  the  orbits  of  the  planets  as  circular. 
But  we  discover  variations  from  this  course,  and  we  proceed 
to  suppose  that  the  planets  revolve  in  a  path  which,  if  not  a 
circle,  is  of  a  character  very  similar  to  it.  That  is  to  say,  the 
movements  of  those  planets  which  do  not  form  a  circle,  will 
approximate  more  or  less  to  the  properties  of  a  circle,  and 
probably  form  an  ellipse.  The  paths  of  comets  exhibit  still 
greater  variations,  for,  so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  they 
do  not  return  upon  their  own  course  in  a  circle  or  ellipse.  But 
we  proceed  to  the  conjecture  that  comets  describe  a  parabola, 
a  figure  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  ellipse.  In  fact,  a  para* 
bola  is  merely  an  ellipse,  with  its  longer  axis  produced  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  Thus  these  principles  conduct  us  to  a  unity 
in  the  genera  of  the  forms  of  these  orbits,  and,  proceeding 
farther,  to  a  unity  as  regards  the  cause  of  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies — that  is,  gravitation.  But  we  go  on  extending 
our  conquests  over  nature,  and  endeavour  to  explain  aU  seem* 
ing  deviations  from  these  rules,  and  even  make  additions  to 
our  system  which  no  experience  can  ever  substantiate — for 
example,  the  theory,  in  affinity  with  that  of  ellipses,  of  hyper- 
bolic paths  of  comets,  pursuing  which,  these  bodies  leave  our 
solar  system,  and,  passing  from  sun  to  sun,  unite  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  infinite  universe,  which  is  held  together 
by  the  same  moving  power. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  these 
principles  is,  that  they  seem  to  be  transcendental,  and,  although 
only  containing  ideas  for  the  guidance  of  the  empirical  exer- 
cise of  reason,  and  although  this  empirical  employment  stand* 
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to  these  ideas  in  an  asymptotic  relation  alone  (to  use  a  mathe- 
matical term),  that  is,  continually  approximate,  -without  ever 
heing  able  to  attain  to  them,  they  possess,  notwithstanding,  as 
d,  priori  synthetical  propositions,  objective  though  undeter- 
mined yaUdity,  and  are  available  as  rules  for  possible  expe- 
rience. In  the  elaboration  of  our  experience,  they  may  also 
be  employed  vrith.  great  advantage j  as  heuristic  *  principles. 
A  transcendental  deduction  of  them  cannot  be  made ;  such  a 
deduction  being  always  impossible  in  the  case  of  ideas,  a»  has 
been  already  shovm. 

We  distinguished,  in  the  Transcendental  Analytic,  the  dyna- 
ndcal  principles  of  the  understanding,  which  are  regulative 
principles  of  intuition,  from  the  mathematical,  which  are  con- 
stitutive principles  of  intuition.  These  dynamical  laws  are, 
however,  constitutive  in  relation  to  experience,  inasmuch  aa 
they  render  the  conceptions  without  which  experience  could 
not  exist,  possible  d  priori.  But  the  principles  of  pure  reason 
cannot  be  constitutive  even  in  regard  to  empirical  conceptions, 
because  no  sensuous  schema  corresponding  to  them  can  be 
discovered,  and  they  cannot  therefore  have  an  object  in  eon" 
ereto.  Now,  if  I  grant  that  they  cannot  be  employed  in  the 
sphere  of  experience,  as  constitutive  principles,  how  shall  I  se- 
cure for  them  employment  and  objective  validity  as  regulative 
principles,  and  in  what  way  can  they  be  so  employed  ? 

The  understanding  is  the  object  of  reason,  as  sensibility  is 
the  object  of  the  understanding.  The  production  of  syste- 
matic unity  in  all  the  empirical  operations  of  the  understand- 
ing is  the  proper  occupation  of  reason ;  just  as  it  is  the 
business  of  the  understanding  to  connect  the  various  content 
of  phsenomena  by  means  of  conceptions,  and  subject  them  to 
empirical  laws.  But  the  operations  of  the  understanding  are, 
without  the  schemata  of  sensibility,  undetermined;  and,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  unity  of  reason  is  perfectly  undetermined  as 
regards  the  conditions  under  which,  and  the  extent  to  which, 
the  understanding  ought  to  carry  the  systematic  connection  of 
its  conceptions.  But,  although  it  is  impossible  to  discover  in 
intuition  a  schema  for  the  complete  systematic  unity  of 
all  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  there  must  be  some 
anahgon  of  this  schema.  This  analogon  is  the  idea  of  the 
maximum  of  the  division  and  the  connection  of  our  cognition 
*  From  the  Greek  eupicrcw. 
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in  one  principle.  For  we  may  haye  a  determinate  notion  of  a 
mamnatm  and  an  absolutely  perfect,  all  the  restrictive  condi- 
tions which  are  connected  with  an  indeterminate  and  yarions 
content,  haying  been  abstracted.  Thus  the  idea  of  reason  is 
analogous  with  a  sensuous  schema,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  apphcation  of  the  categories  to  the  schema  of  reason  does 
not  present  a  cognition  of  any  object  (as  is  the  case  with  the 
apphcation  of  the  categories  to  sensuous  schemata),  but  merely 
provides  us  with  a  rule  or  principle  for  the  systematic  unity  of 
the  exercise  of  the  understanding.  Now,  as  every  principle 
which  imposes  upon  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  cl  priori 
compliance  with  the  rule  of  systematic  unity,  also  relates, 
although  only  in  an  indirect  manner,  to  an  object  of  experience, 
the  principles  of  pure  reason  will  also  possess  objective  reality 
and  validity  in  relation  to  experience.  But  they  will  not  aim 
at  determining  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  any  empirical 
object;  they  will  merely  indicate  the  procedure,  following 
which,  the  empirical  and  determinate  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing may  be  in  complete  harmony  and  connection  with 
itself — a  result  which  is  produced  by  its  being  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  principle  of  systematic  unity,  so  far  as  that 
is  possible,  and  deduced  from  it. 

I  term  all  subjective  principles,  which  are  not  derived  firom 
observation  of  the  constitution  of  an  object,  but  from  the 
interest  which  Reason  has  in  producing  a  certain  completeness 
in  her  cognition  of  that  object,  maxima  of  reason.  Thus 
there  are  maxims  of  speculative  reason,  which  are  based  solely 
upon  its  speculative  interest,  although  they  appear  to  be 
objective  principles. 

When  principles  which  are  really  regulative  are  regarded  as 
constitutive,  and  employed  as  objective  principles,  contradic- 
tions must  arise ;  but  if  they  are  considered  as  mere  maxims, 
there  is  no  room  for  contradictions  of  any  kind,  as  they  then 
merely  indicate  the  different  interests  of  reason,  which  occa- 
sion differences  in  the  mode  of  thought.  In  effect.  Reason  has 
only  one  single  interest,  and  the  seeming  contradiction  existing 
between  her  maxims  merely  indicates  a  difference  in,  and  a 
reciprocal  hmitation  of,  the  methods  by  which  this  interest  is 
satisfied. 

This  reasoner  has  at  heart  the  interest  of  diversity — ^in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  specification ;  another,  the 
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interest  of  unittf — ^in  accordance  -with  the  principle  of  aggre- 
gation .  Each  believes  that  his  judgment  rests  upon  a  thorough 
insight  into  the  subject  he  is  examining,  and  yet  it  has  been 
influenced  solely  by  a  greater  or  less  degree^  of  adherence  to 
some  one  of  the  two  principles,  neither  of  which  are  objective, 
but  originate  solely  from  the  interest  of  reason,  and  on  this 
account  to  be  termed  maxims  rather  than  principles.  When 
I  observe  intelligent  men  disputing  about  the  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics of  men,  animals,  or  plants,  and  even  of  minerals, 
those  on  the  one  side  assuming  the  existence  of  certain 
national  characteristics,  certain  well-defined  and  hereditary 
distinctions  of  family,  race,  and  so  on,  while  the  other  side 
maintain  that  nature  has  endowed  all  races  of  men  with  the 
same  faculties  and  dispositions,  and  that  all  differences  are 
but  the  result  of  external  and  accidental  circumstances, — I 
have  only  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  real  nature  of  the 
subject  of  discussion,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
a  subject  far  too  deep  for  us  to  judge  of,  and  that  there  is  little 
probability  of  either  party  being  able  to  speak  from  a  perfect 
insight  into  and  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  subject 
itself.  Both  have,  in  reality,  been  struggling  for  the  two-fold 
interest  of  reason  ;  the  one  maintaining  the  one  interest,  the 
other  the  other.  But  this  difference  between  the  maxims  of 
diversity  and  unity  may  easily  be  reconciled  and  adjusted ; 
although,  so  long  as  they  are  regarded  as  objective  principles, 
they  must  occasion  not  only  contradictions  and  polemic,  but 
place  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  advancement  of  truth,  until 
some  means  is  discovered  of  reconciling  these  conflicting 
interests,  and  bringing  reason  into  union  and  harmony  with 
itself. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  so-called  law  discovered  by 
Leibnitz,*  and  supported  with  remarkable  ability  by  Bonnetf 
— the  law  of  the  continuou8  gradation  of  created  beings,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  an  inference  from  the  principle  of 
affinity;  for  observation  and  study  of  the  order  of  nature 
could  never  present  it  to  the  mind  as  an  objective  truth.  The 
steps  of  this  ladder,  as  they  appear  in  experience,  are  too  far 
apart  from  each  other,  and  the  so-called  petty  differences 
between  different  kinds  of  animals  are  in  nature  commonly  so 

*  Leibnitz,  Nouveaux  fissais,  Liv.  iii.  ch.  6. 

t  Bonnet,  fietrachtungen  Uber  die  Natur,  pp.  29—86. 
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wide  separationB,  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  snob 
views  (particularly  when  we  reflect  on  the  great  variety  of 
things,  and  the  ease  with  which  we  can  discover  resem- 
blances), and  no  faith  in  the  laws  which  are  said  to  express 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
method  of  investigating  the  order  of  nature  in  the  light  of  this 
principle,  and  the  maxim  which  requires  us  to  regard  this 
order — it  being  still  undetermined  how  far  it  extends — as 
really  existing  in  nature,  is  beyond  doubt  a  legitimate  and 
excellent  principle  of  reason — a  principle  which  extends 
further  than  any  experience  or  observation  of  ours,  and  which, 
without  giving  us  any  positive  knowledge  of  anything  in  the 
region  of  experience,  guides  us  to  the  goal  of  systematic 
unity. 

Of  ike  Ultimate  End  of  the  Natural  Dialectic  of  Human 
Reason, 

The  ideas  of  pure  reason  cannot  be,  of  themselves  and  in 
their  own  nature,  dialectical ;  it  is  from  their  misemployment 
alone  that  fallacies  and  illusions  arise.  For  they  originate 
in  the  nature  of  reason  itself,  and  it  is  impossible  that  this 
supreme  tribunal  for  all  the  rights  and  claims  of  speculation 
should  be  itself  undeserving  of  confidence  and  promotive 
of  error.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  these  ideas  have 
a  genuine  and  legitimate  aim.  It  is  true,  the  mob  of  so- 
phists raise  against  reason  the  cry  of  inconsistency  and  con- 
tradiction, and  affect  to  despise  the  government  of  that 
faculty,  because  they  cannot  understand  its  constitution,  while 
it  is  to  its  beneficial  influences  alone  that  they  owe  the  position 
and  the  intelligence  which  enable  them  to  criticise  and  to  blame 
its  procedure. 

We  cannot  employ  an  a  priori  conception  with  certainty^ 
untU  we  have  made  a  transcendental  deduction  thereof.  The 
ideas  of  pure  reason  do  not  admit  of  the  same  kind  of  deduc- 
tion as  the  categories.  But  if  they  are  to  possess  the  least 
objective  vaUdity,  and  to  represent  anything  but  mere  crea- 
tions of  thought  {entia  rationis  ratiocinantis),  a  deduction  of 
them  must  be  possible.  This  deduction  will  complete  the 
critical  task  imposed  upon  pure  reason  ;  and  it  is  to  this  part 
of  our  labours  that  we  now  proceed. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  thing's  being  presented 
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to  the  mind  as  an  object  in  an  absolute  senae^  or  merely  as  an 
ideal  object.  In  the  former  case  I  employ  my  conceptions  to 
determine  the  object ;  in  the  latter  case  nothing  is  present  to 
the  mind  but  a  mere  schema,  which  does  not  relate  directly  to 
an  object,  not  even  in  a  hypothetical  sense,  but  which  is  useful 
only  for  the  purpose  of  representing  other  objects  to  the 
mind,  in  a  mediate  and  indirect  manner,  by  means  of  their 
relation  to  the  idea  in  the  intellect.  Thus  I  say,  the  concep- 
tion of  a  supreme  intelligence  is  a  mere  idea ;  that  is  to  say, 
its  objective  reality  does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  it  has  an 
immediate  relation  to  an  object  (for  in  this  sense  we  have  no 
means  of  establishing  its  objective  validity),  it  is  merely  a 
schema  constructed  according  to  the  necessary  conditions  of 
the  unity  of  reason — the  schema  of  a  thing  in  general,  which 
is  useful  towards  the  production  of  the  highest  degree  of  sys- 
tematic unity  in  the  empirical  exercise  of  reason,  in  which  we 
deduce  this  or  that  object  of  experience  from  the  imaginary 
object  of  this  idea,  as  the  ground  or  cause  of  the  said  object 
of  experience.  In  this  way,  the  idea  is  properly  a  heuristic, 
and  not  an  ostensive  conception;  it  does  not  give  us  any 
information  respecting  the  constitution  of  an  object,  it  merely 
indicates  how,  under  the  guidance  of  the  idea,  we  ought  to 
investigate  the  constitution  and  the  relations  of  objects  in  the 
world  of  experience.  Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  three 
kinds  of  transcendental  ideas  (psychological,  cosmological,  and 
theological),  although  not  relating  directly  to  any  object  nor 
determining  it,  do  nevertheless,  on  the  supposition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ideal  object,  produce  systematic  unity  in  the  laws 
of  the  empirical  em[floyment  of  the  reason,  and  extend  our 
empirical  cognition,  without  ever  being  inconsistent  or  in 
opposition  vdth  it,^t  must  be  a  necessary  maxim  of  reason  to 
regulate  its  procedure  according  to  these  ideas.  And  this 
forms  the  transcendental  deduction  of  all  speculative  ideas,  not 
as  constitutive  principles  of  the  extension  of  our  cognition 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  experience,  but  as  regulative  princi- 
ples of  the  systematic  unity  of  empirical  cognition,  which  is 
by  the  aid  of  these  ideas  arranged  and  emended  within  its  own 
proper  limits,  to  an  extent  unattainable  by  the  operation  of 
the  principles  of  the  understanding  alone. 

I  shall  make  this  plainer.   Guided  by  the  principles  involved 
in  these  ideas,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  so  connect  all  the 
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phsenomena,  actions  and  feelings  of  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  a 
simple  substance,  which,  endowed  with  personal  identity, 
possesses  a  permanent  existence  (in  this  life  at  least),  while  its 
states,  among  which  those  of  the  body  are  to  be  included  as 
external  conditions,  are  in  continual  change.  Secondly,  in 
cosmology,  we  must  investigate  the  conditions  of  all  natural 
phsenomena,  internal  as  well  as  external,  as  if  they  belonged 
to  a  chain  infinite  and  without  any  prime  or  supreme  member, 
while  we  do  not,  on  this  account,  deny  the  existence  of  intelli- 
gible grounds  of  these  phsenomena,  although  we  never  employ 
them  to  explain  phsenomena,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
are  not  objects  of  our  cognition.  Thirdly,  in  the  sphere  of 
theology,  we  must  regard  the  whole  system  of  possible  experi- 
ence as  forming  an  absolute,  but  dependent  and  sensuously- 
conditioned  unity,  and  at  the  same  time  as  based  upon  a  sole, 
supreme,  and  all-sufficient  ground  existing  apart  from  the 
world  itself — a  ground  which  is  a  self-subsistent,  primeval 
and  creative  reason,  in  relation  to  which  we  so  employ  our 
reason  in  the  field  of  experience,  as  if  all  objects  drew  their 
origin  from  that  archetype  of  all  reason.  In  other  words,  we 
ought  not  to  deduce  the  internal  phsenomena  of  the  mind 
from  a  simple  thinking  substance,  but  deduce  them  from 
each  other  under  the  guidance  of  the  regulative  idea  of  a 
simple  being ;  we  ought  not  to  deduce  the  phsenomena,  order, 
and  unity  of  the  universe  from  a  supreme  inteUigence»  but 
merely  draw  from  this  idea  of  a  supremely  wise  cause  the  rules 
which  must  guide  reason  in  its  connection  of  causes  and 
effects. 

Now  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  admitting  these  ideas 
to  possess  an  objective  and  hyperbolic  existence,  except  the 
cosmological  ideas,  which  lead  reason  into  an  antinomy :  the 
psychological  and  theological  ideas  are  not  antinomial.  They 
contain  no  contradiction  ;  and  how  then  can  any  one  dispute 
their  objective  reality,  since  he  who  denies  it  knows  as  little 
about  their  possibility,  as  we  who  affirm  ?  And  yet,  when  we 
wish  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  thing,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
convince  ^ourselves  that  there  is  no  positive  obstacle  in  the 
way ;  for  it  cannot  be  allowable  to  regard  mere  creations  of 
thought,  which  transcend,  though  they  do  not  contradict,  all 
our  conceptions,  as  real  and  determinate  objects,  solely  upon 
the  authority  of  a  speculative  reason  striving  to  compass  its  own 
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aims.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  admitted  to  be  real  in  them- 
selves ;  they  can  only  possess  a  comparative  reality — that  of  a 
schema  of  the  regcdative  principle  of  the  systematic  unity  of 
all  cognition*  They  are  to  be  regarded  not  as  actual  things, 
but  as  in  some  measure  analogous  to  them.  We  abstract  from 
the  object  of  the  idea  all  the  conditions  which  hmit  the  ezer« 
cise  of  our  understanding,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
the  sole  conditions  of  our  possessing  a  determinate  conception 
of  any  given  thing.  And  thus  we  cogitate  a  something,  of  the 
real  nature  of  which  we  have  not  the  least  conception,  but 
which  we  represent  to  ourselves  as  standing  in  a  relation  to 
the  whole  system  of  phsenomena,  analogous  to  that  in  which 
phienomena  stand  to  each  other. 

By  admitting  these  ideal  beings,  we  do  not  really  extend 
our  cognitions  beyond  the  objects  of  possible  experience ;  we 
extend  merely  the  empirical  unity  of  our  experience,  by  the 
aid  of  systematic  unity,  the  schema  of  which  is  furnished  by 
the  idea,  which  is  therefore  valid — not  as  a  constitutive,  but  as 
a  regulative  principle.  For  although  we  posit  a  thing  cor- 
responding to  the  idea — a  something,  an  actual  existence,  we 
do  not  on  that  account  aim  at  the  extension  of  our  cognition 
by  means  of  transcendent  conceptions.  This  existence  is 
purely  ideal,  and  not  objective ;  it  is  the  mere  expression  of 
the  systematic  unity  which  is  to  be  the  guide  of  reason  in  the 
field  of  experience.  There  are  no  attempts  made  at  deciding 
what  the  ground  of  this  unity  may  be,  or  what  the  real  nature 
of  this  imaginary  being. 

Thus  the  transcendental  and  only  determinate  conception  of 
God,  which  is  presented  to  us  by  speculative  reason,  is  in  the 
strictest  sense  deistic.  In  other  words,  reason  does  not  assure 
us  of  the  objective  validity  of  the  conception ;  it  merely  gives 
us  the  idea  of  something,  on  which  the  supreme  and  necessary 
unity  of  all  experience  is  based.  This  something  we  cannot, 
following  the  analogy  of  a  real  substance,  cogitate  otherwise 
than  as  the  cause  of  all  things  operating  in  accordance  with 
rational  laws,  if  we  regard  it  as  an  individual  object ;  although 
we  should  rest  contented  with  the  idea  alone  as  a  regulative 
principle  of  reason,  and  make  no  attempt  at  completing  the 
Bum  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  thought.  This  attempt  is, 
indeed,  inconsistent  with  the  grand  aim  of  complete  syste- 
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matie  unity  in  the  sphere  of  cognition — a  nnity  to  which  no 
bonnds  are  set  by  reason. 

Hence  it  happens  that,  admitting  a  divine  being,  I  can  have 
no  conception  of  the  internal  possibility  of  its  peHection,  or  of 
the  necessity  of  its  existence.  The  only  advantage  of  this  ad- 
mission LB,  that  it  enables  me  to  answer  all  other  questions  re- 
lating to  the  contingent,  and  to  give  reason  the  most  complete 
satisfaction  as  regards  the  unity  which  it  aims  at  attaining 
in  the  world  of  experience.  But  I  cannot  satisfy  reason  with 
regard  to  this  hypothesis  itself;  and  this  proves  that  it  is  not 
its  intelligence  and  insight  into  the  subject,  but  its  speculative 
interest  idone  which  induces  it  to  proceed  from  a  point  lying 
far  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  cognition,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  able  to  consider  all  objects  as  parts  of  a  systematic 
whole. 

Here  a  distinction  presents  itself,  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
wbich  we  may  cogitate  a  presupposition — a  distinction  which 
is  somewhat  subtie,  but  of  great  importance  in  transcendental 
philosophy.  I  may  have  sufficient  grounds  to  admit  something, 
or  the  existence  of  something,  in  a  relative  point  of  view 
(suppositio  relatwa)^  without  being  justified  in  admitting  it  in 
an  absolute  sense  (suppositio  absolute) .  This  distinction  is 
undoubtedly  requisite,  in  the  case  of  a  regulative  principle, 
the  necessity  of  which  we  recognise,  though  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  source  and  cause  of  tiiat  necessity,  and  which  we 
assume  to  be  based  upon  some  ultimate  ground,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  able  to  cogitate  the  universality  of  the  principle 
in  a  more  determinate  way.  For  example,  I  cogitate  the  ex- 
istence of  a  being  corresponding  to  a  pure  transcendental  idea. 
But  I  cannot  admit  that  this  being  exists  absolutely  and  in 
itself,  because  all  of  the  conceptions,  by  which  I  can  cogitate 
an  object  in  a  determinate  manner,  fall  short  of  assuring  me 
of  its  existence  ;  nay,  the  conditions  of  the  objective  validity 
of  my  conceptions  are  excluded  by  the  idea — by  the  very  fact 
of  its  being  an  idea.  The  conceptions  of  reality,  substance, 
causality,  nay,  even  that  of  necessity  in  existence,  have  no 
significance  out  of  the  sphere  of  empirical  cognition,  and 
cannot,  beyond  that  sphere,  determine  any  object.  They 
may,  accordingly,  be  employed  to  explain  the  possibility  of 
things  in  the  world  of  sense,  but  they  are  utterly  inadequate 
to  explain  the  possibility  of  the  universe  itself  considered  as 
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ft  whde ;  because  in  this  case  the  ground  of  explanation  must 
lie  out  of  and  beyond  the  world,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  an 
object  of  possible  experience.  Now,  I  may  admit  the  existence 
of  an  incomprehensible  being  of  this  nature — the  object  of  a 
mere  idea,  relatively  to  the  world  of  sense ;  although  I  have 
no  ground  to  admit  its  existence  absolutely  and  in  itself.  For 
if  an  idea  (that  of  a  systematic  and  complete  unity,  of  which 
I  shall  presently  speak  more  particularly)  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  most  extended  empirical  employment  of  reason^ 
and  if  this  idea  cannot  be  adequately  represented  in  eoncreto, 
although  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  approximation 
of  empirical  unity  to  the  highest  possible  degree, — I  am  not 
only  authorised,  but  compelled  to  realise  this  idea,  that  is,  to 
posit  a  real  object  corresponding  thereto.  But  I  cannot  profess 
to  know  this  object ;  it  is  to  me  merely  a  something,  to  which, 
as  the  ground  of  systematic  unity  in  cognition,  I  attribute 
such  properties  as  are  analogous  to  the  conceptions  employed 
by  the  understanding  in  the  sphere  of  experience.  Following 
the  analogy  of  the  notions  of  reality,  substance,  causality,  and 
necessity,  I  cogitate  a  being,  which  possesses  all  these  attri- 
butes in  the  highest  degree ;  find,  as  this  idea  is  the  offspring 
of  my  reason  alone,  I  cogitate  this  being  as  aelf-subsistent 
reason,  and  as  the  cause  of  the  universe  operating  by  means 
of  ideas  of  the  greatest  possible  harmony  and  unity.  Thus  I 
abstract  aU  conditions  that  would  limit  my  idea,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  systematic  unity  possible  in  the  world  of 
empirical  diversity,  and  thus  securing  the  widest  possible  exten- 
sion for  the  exercise  of  reason  in  that  sphere.  This  I  am 
enabled  to  do,  by  regarding  all  connections  and  relations  in 
the  world  of  sense,  as  if  they  were  the  dispositions  of  a  su- 
preme reason,  of  which  our  reason  is  but  a  faint  image.  I 
then  proceed  to  cogitate  this  Supreme  Being  by  conceptions 
which  have,  properly,  no  meaning  or  application,  except  in 
the  world  of  sense.  But  as  I  am  authorised  to  employ  the 
transcendental  hypothesis  of  such  a  being  in  a  relative  respect 
alone,  that  is,  as  the  substratum  of  the  greatest  possible  unity 
in  experience, — I  may  attribute  to  a  being  which  I  regard  as 
distinct  from  the  world,  such  properties  as  belong  solely  to  the 
«phere  of  sense  and  experience.  For  I  do  not  desire,  and  am 
not  justified  in  desiring,  to  cognize  this  object  of  my  idea,  as 
it  exists  in  itself ;  for  I  possess  no  conceptions  sufficient  for 
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this  task,  those  of  reality,  substance,  causality,  nay,  even 
that  of  necessity  in  existence,  losing  all  significance,  and  be- " 
coming  merely  the  signs  of  conceptions,  without  content  and 
without  applicability,  when  I  attempt  to  carry  them  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  world  of  sense.  I  cogitate  merely  the  re- 
lation of  a  perfectly  unknown  being  to  the  greatest  possible 
systematic  unity  of  experience,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying it  as  the  schema  of  the  regulative  principle  which 
directs  reason  in  its  empirical  exercise. 

It  is  evident,  at  the  first  view,  that  we  cannot  pre-suppose 
the  reality  of  this  transcendental  object,  by  means  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  reahty,  substance,  causality,  and  so  on ;  because 
these  conceptions  cannot  be  applied  to  anything  that  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  world  of  sense.  Thus  the  supposition  of  a 
Supreme  Being  or  cause  is  purely  relative ;  it  is  cogitated  only 
in  behalf  of  the  systematic  unity  of  experience  ;  such  a  being 
is  but  a  something,  of  whose  existence  in  itself  we  have  not  the 
least  conception.  Thus,  too,  it  becomes  sufficiently  manifest, 
why  we  required  the  idea  of  a  necessary  being  in  relation  to 
objects  given  by  sense,  although  we  can  never  bave  the  least 
conception  of  this  being,  or  of  its  absolute  necessity. 

And  now  we  can  clearly  perceive  the  result  of  our  transcen- 
dental dialectic,  and  the  proper  aim  of  tbe  ideas  of  pure 
reason^ — which  become  dialectical  solely  from  misunderstand- 
ing and  inconsiderateness.  Pure  reason  is,  in  fact,  occupied 
with  itself,  and  not  with  any  object.  Objects  are  not  presented 
to  it  to  be  embraced  in  the  unity  of  an  empirical  conception ; 
it  is  only  the  cognitions  of  the  understanding  that  are  pre- 
sented to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  unity  of  a 
rational  conception,  that  is,  of  being  connected  according  to  a 
principle.  The  unity  of  reason  is  the  unity  of  system  ;  and 
this  systematic  unity  is  not  an  objective  principle,  extending 
its  dominion  over  objects,  but  a  subjective  maxim,  extending 
its  authority  over  the  empirical  cognition  of  objects.  The 
systematic  connection  which  reason  gives  to  the  empirical 
employment  of  the  understanding,  not  only  advances  the 
extension  of  that  employment,  but  ensures  its  correctness,  and 
thus  the  principle  of  a  systematic  unity  of  this  nature  is  also 
objective,  although  only  in  an  indefinite  respect  (prineipivm 
vagum).  It  is  not,  however,  a  constitutive  principle,  deter- 
mining an  object  to  which  it  directly  relates ;  it  la  merely  a 
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regulative  principle  or  maxim,  advancing^and  strengthening  the 
empirical  exercise  of  reason,  by  the  opening  up  of  new  paths 
of  which  the  understanding  is  ignorant,  while  it  never  conflicts 
with  the  laws  of  its  exercise  in  the  sphere  of  experience. 

But  reason  cannot  cogitate  this  systematic  unity,  without  at 
the  same  time  cogitating  an  object  of  the  idea — an  object  that 
cannot  be  presented  in  any  experience,  which  contains  no 
concrete  example  of  a  complete  systematic  unity.  This  being 
{ens  rationis  ratiocinatce)  is  therefore  a  mere  idea,  and  is  not 
assumed  to  be  a  thing  which  is  real  absolutely  and  in  itself. 
On  the  contrary,  it  forms  merely  the  problematical  foundation 
of  the  connection  which  the  mind  introduces  among  the  phse* 
nomena  of  the  sensuous  world.  We  look  upon  this  con- 
nection, in  the  light  of  the  above-mentioned  idea,  as  if  it  drew 
its  origin  from  the  supposed  being  which  corresponds  to  the 
idea.  And  yet  all  we  aim  at  is  the  possession  of  this  idea  as 
a  secure  foundation  for  the  systematic  unity  of  experience — a 
unity  indispensable  to  reason,  advantageous  to  the  under- 
sUnding,  and  promotive  of  the  interests  of  empirical  cognition* 

We  mistake  the  true  meaning  of  this  idea,  when  we  regard 
it  as  an  enouncement,  or  even  as  a  hypothetical  declaration  of 
the  existence  of  a  real  thing,  which  we  are  to  regard  as  the 
origin  or  ground  of  a  systematic  constitution  of  the  universe. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  left  completely  undetermined  what  the 
nature  or  properties  of  this  so-called  ground  may  be.  The 
idea  is  merely  to  be  adopted  as  a  point  of  view,  from  which 
this  unity,  so  essential  to  reason  and  so  beneficial  to  the  under- 
standing, may  'be  regarded  as  radiating.  In  one  word,  this 
transcendental  thing  is  merely  the  schema  of  a  regulative 
principle,  by  means  of  which  Reason,  so  far  as  in  her  Hes, 
extends  the  dominion  of  systematic  unity  over  the  whole 
sphere  of  experience. 

The  first  object  of  an  idea  of  this  kind  is  the  Ego,  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  thinking  nature  or  soul.  If  I  wish 
to  investigate  the  properties  of  a  thinking  being,  I  must  in- 
terrogate experience.  But  I  find  that  I  can  apply  none 
of  the  categories  to  this  object,  the  schema  of  these  cate- 
gories, which  is  the  condition  of  their  application,  being  given 
only  in  sensuous  intuition.  But  I  cannot  thus  attain  to 
the  cognition  of  a  systematic  unity  of  all  the  phsenomena 
of  the  internal  sense.      Instead,  therefore  of  an  empirical 
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eoneeption  of  what  the  soul  really  is,  reason  takes  the 
conception  of  the  empirical  unity  of  all  thought,  and,  by 
cogitating  this  unity  as  unconditioned  and  primitiYe,  con- 
structs the  rational  conception  or  idea  of  a  simple  substance 
which  is  in  itself  unchangeable,  possessing  personal  identity, 
and  in  connection  with  other  real  things  external  to  it ;  in 
one  word,  it  constructs  the  idea  of  a  simple  self-subsistent 
intelligence.  Bat  the  real  aim  of  reason  in  this  procedure  is 
the  attainment  of  principles  of  systematic  unity  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  phsenomena  of  the  soul.  That  is,  reason 
desires  to  be  able  to  represent  aU  the  determinations  of  the 
internal  sense,  as  existing  in  one  subject,  all  powers  as  deduced 
from  one  fundamental  power,  9II  changes  as  mere  varieties 
in  the  condition  of  a  being  which  is  permanent  and  always 
the  same,  and  all  phenomena  in  space  as  entirely  different  in 
their  nature  from  the  procedure  of  thought.  Essential  simpli- 
city (with  the  other  attributes  predicated  of  the  Ego)  is  re- 
garded as  the  mere  schema  of  this  regulative  principle  ;  it  is 
not  assumed  that  it  is  the  actual  ground  of  the  properties  of 
the  soul.  For  these  properties  may  rest  upon  qaite  different 
grounds,  of  which  we  are  completely  ignorant;  just  as  the 
above  predicates  could  not  give  us  any  knowledge  of  the  soul 
as  it  is  in  itself,  even  if  we  regarded  them  as  valid  in  respect  of 
it,  inasmuch  as  they  constitute  a  mere  idea,  which  cannot  be 
represented  in  concreto.  Nothing  but  good  can  result  firom 
a  psychological  idea  of  this  kind,  if  we  only  take  proper  care 
not  to  consider  it  as  more  than  an  idea ;  that  is,  if  we  regard  it 
as  valid  merely  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  reason,  in 
the  sphere  of  the  phaenomena  of  the  soul.  Under  the 
guidance  of  this  idea,  or  principle,  no  empirical  laws  of  cor- 
poreal phsenomena  are  called  in  to  explain  that  which  is  a 
phsenomenon  of  the  internal  sense  alone ;  no  windy  hypo- 
theses of  the  generation,  annihilation,  and  palingenesis  of 
souls  are  admitted.  Thus  the  consideration  of  this  object  of 
the  internal  sense  is  kept  pure,  and  unmixed  with  heteroge- 
neous elements ;  while  the  investigation  of  reason  aims  at 
reducing  all  the  grounds  of  explanation  employed  in  this 
sphere  of  knowledge  to  a  single  principle.  Ah  Uiis  is  best 
effected,  nay,  cannot  be  effected  otherwise  than  by  means  of 
such  a  schema,  which  requires  us  to  regard  this  ideal  thing 
as  an  actual  existence.  The  psychological  idea  is  therefore 
meaningless  and  inapplicable^  except  as  the  schema  of  a  regu- 
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lative  conception.  For,  if  I  ask  whether  the  soul  is  not  really 
of  a  spiritual  nature, — it  is  a  question  which  has  no  meaning. 
From  such  a  conception  has  been  abstracted,  not  merely  all 
corporeal  nature,  but  all  nature,  that  is,  all  the  predicates 
of  a  possible  experience  ;  and  consequently,  all  the  conditions 
which  enable  us  to  cogitate  an  object  to  this  conception  have 
disappeared.  But,  if  these  conditions  are  absent,  it  is  cTident 
that  the  conception  is  meaningless. 

The  second  regulative  idea  of  speculative  reason  is  the  con- 
ception of  the  universe.  For  nature  is  properly  the  only 
object  presented  to  us,  in  regard  to  which  reason  requires 
regulative  principles.  Nature  is  twofold — thinking  and  cor- 
poreal nature.  To  cogitate  the  latter  in  regard  to  its  internal  * 
possibility,  that  is,  to  determine  the  application  of  the  cate- 
gories to  it,  no  idea  is  required — ^no  representation  which 
transcends  experience.  In  this  sphere,  therefore,  an  idea  is 
impossible,  sensuous  intuition  being  our  only  guide  ;  while,  in 
the  sphere  of  psychology,  we  require  the  fundamental  idea 
(I),  which  contains  a  priori  a  certain  form  of  thought,  namely, 
the  unity  of  the  Ego.  Pure  reason  has  therefore  nothing  left 
but  nature  in  general,  and  the  completeness  of  Conditions  in  na- 
ture in  accordance  with  some  principle.  The  absolute  totality  of 
the  series  of  these  conditions  is  an  idea,  which  can  never  be  fully 
realized  in  the  empirical  exercise  of  reason,  while  it  is  service- 
able as  a  rule  for  the  procedure  of  reason  in  relation  to  that 
totality.  It  requires  us,  in  the  explanation  of  given  phaeno- 
mena  (in  the  regress  or  ascent  in  the  series),  to  proceed,  as  if 
the  series  were  infinite  in  itself,  that  is,  were  prolonged  in 
indefinitum ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  where  reason  is 
regarded  as  itself  the  determining  cause  (in  the  region  of  free- 
dom), we  are  required  to  proceed  as  if  we  had  not  before  us 
an  object  of  sense,  but  of  the  pure  understanding.  In  this 
latter  case,  the  conditions  do  not  exist  in  the  series  of  phseno- 
mena,  but  may  be  placed  quite  out  of  and  beyond  it,  and  the 
series  of  conditions  may  be  regarded  as  if  it  had  an  absolute  ^ 
beginning  from  an  intelligible  cause.  All  this  proves  that  the 
cosmological  ideas  are  nothing  but  regulative  principles,  and 
not  constitutive ;  and  that  their  aim  is  not  to  realize  an  actual 
totality  in  such  series.  The  full  discussion  of  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  its  proper  place  in  the  chapter  on  the  anti- 
nomy of  pure  reason. 

E  s  2 
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The  third  idea  of  pure  reason,  containing  the  hypothesis  of  a 
heing  which  is  yalid  merely  as  a  relative  hypothesis,  is  that  of 
the  one  and  all-sufficient  cause  of  all  cosmological  series,  in 
other  words,  the  idea  of  God.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
ground  ahsolutely  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  object  corre- 
sponding to  this  idea ;  for  what  can  empower  or  authorize  ua 
to  affirm  the  existence  of  a  being  of  the  highest  perfection — 
a  being  whose  existence  is  absolutely  necessary,  merely  be- 
cause we  possess  the  conception  of  such  a  being?  The 
answer  is, — it  is  the  existence  of  the  world  which  renders 
this  hypothesis  necessary.  But  this  answer  makes  it  perfectly 
evident,  that  the  idea  of  this  being,  like  all  otKer  speculative 
ideas,  is  essentially  nothing  more  than  a  demand  upon  reason 
that  it  shall  regulate  the  connection  which  it  and  its  subor- 
dinate faculties  introduce  into  the  phsenomena  of  the  world 
by  principles  of  systematic  unity,  and  consequently,  that  it 
shall  regard  all  phsenomena  as  originating  from  one  all-em- 
bracing being,  as  the  supreme  and  all-sufficient  cause.  From 
this  it  is  plain  that  the  only  aim  of  reason  in  this  procedure  is 
the  establishment  of  its  own  formal  rule  for  the  extension  of 
its  dominion  in  the  world  of  experience ;  that  it  does  not  aim 
at  an  extension  of  its  cognition  beyond  the  limiU  of  expert' 
ence  ;  and  that,  consequently,  this  idea  does  not  contain  any 
constitutive  principle. 

The  highest  formal  unity,  which  is  based  upon  ideas  alone, 
is  the  unity  of  all  things — ^a  unity  in  accordance  with  an  aim 
or  purpose ;  and  the  speculative  interest  of  reason  renders  it 
necessary  to  regard  all  order  in  the  world,  as  if  it  originated 
from  the  intention  and  design  of  a  supreme  reason.  This 
principle  unfolds  to  the  view  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  expe* 
rience  new  and  enlarged  prospects,  and  invites  it  to  connect 
the  phsenomena  of  the  world  according  to  teleological  laws,  and 
in  this  way  to  attain  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  sys* 
tematic  unity.  The  hypothesis  of  a  supreme  intelligence,  aa 
the  sole  cause  of  the  universe — an  intelligence  which  has  for 
us  no  more  than  an  ideal  existence,  is  accordingly  always  of 
the  greatest  service  to  reason.  Thus,  if  we  presuppose,  in 
relation  to  the  figure  of  the  earth  (which  is  round,  but  some- 
what flattened  at  the  poles),*  or  that  of  mountains  or  seas, 

*  The  advantages  which  a  circular  form,  in  t,he  case  of  the  earth,  has 
over  every  other,  are  well  known.     But  few  are  aware  that  the  slight 
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wise  designs  on  the  part  of  an  author  of  the  universe,  we 
cannot  fail  to  make,  by  the  light  of  this  supposition,  a  great 
number, of  interesting  discoveries.  If  we  keep  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, as  a  principle  which  is  purely  regulative,  even  error 
cannot  be  very  detrimental.  For,  in  this  case,  error  can  have 
no  more  serious  consequences  than  that,  where  we  expected  to 
discover  a  teleological  connection  {nextLS  Jinalis),  only  a  me- 
chanical or  physical  connection  appears.  In  such  a  case,  we 
merely  fail  to  find  the  additional  form  of  unity  we  expected, 
but  we  do  not  lose  the  rational  unity  which  the  mind  requires 
in  its  procedure  in  experience.  But  even  a  miscarriage  of  this 
sort  cannot  affect  the  law  in  its  general  and  teleological  rela- 
tions. For  although  we  may  convict  an  anatomist  of  an  error, 
when  he  connects  the  limb  of  some  animal  with  a  certain 
purpose  ;  it  is  quite  impossible  to  prove  in  a  single  case,  that 
any  arrangement  of  nature,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  entirely  with- 
out aim  or  design.  And  thus  medical  physiology,  by  the  aid 
of  a  principle  presented  to  it  by  pure  reason,  extends  its  very 
limited  empirical  knowledge  of  tjie  purposes  of  the  different 
parts  of  an  organized  body  so  far,  that  it  may  be  asserted  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  with  the  approbation  of  all  reflect- 
ing men,  that  every  organ  or  bodily  part  of  an  animal  has  its 
use  and  answers  a  certain  design.  Now,  this  is  a  supposition, 
which,  if  regarded  as  of  a  constitutive  character,  goes  much 
farther  than  any  experience  or  observation  of  ours  can  justify. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  regulative 
principle  of  reason,  which  aims  at  the  highest  degree  of  syste- 
matic unity,  by  the  aid  of  the  idea  of  a  causality  according . 
to  design  in  a  supreme  cause — ^a  cause  which  it  regards  as  the 
highest  iiltelligence. 

If,  however,  we  neglect  this  restriction  of  the  idea  to  a 
purely  regulative  influence,  reason  is  betrayed  into  numerous 
errors.   For  it  has  then  left  the  ground  of  experience,  in  which 

flattening  at  the  poles,  which  gives  it  the  figure  of  a  spheroid,  is  the 
only  cause  which  prevents  the  elevations  of  continents  or  even  of  moun- 
tains, perhaps  thrown  up  hy  some  internal  convulsion,  from  continually 
altering  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  earth — and  that  to  some  consider- 
able degree  in  a  short  time.  The  great  protuberance  of  the  earth  under 
the  equator  serves  to  overbalance  the  impetus  of  all  other  masses  of 
earth,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  axis  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  we  can  ob- 
serve, in  its  present  position.  And  yet  this  wise  arrangement  has  been 
unthinkingly  expUined  from  the  equilibrium  of  the  formerly  fluid  mass. 
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alone  are  to  be  found  the  criteria  of  tmth,  and  has  ventared  into 
the  region  of  the  incomprehensible  and  onsearchabley  on  the 
heights  of  which  it  loses  its  power  and  collectedness,  because 
it  has  completely  severed  its  connection  with  experience. 

The  first  error  which  arises  from  our  employing  the  idea  of 
a  Supreme  Being  as  a  constitutiye  (in  repugnance  to  the  very 
nature  of  an  idea),  and  not  as  a  regulative  principle,  is  the 
error  of  inactive  reason  {ignava  ratio*).  We  may  so  term 
every  principle  which  requires  us  to  regard  our  investigations  of 
nature  as  absolutely  complete,  and  allows  reason  to  cease  its 
inquiries,  as  if  it  had  fully  executed  its  task.  Thus  the  psycho- 
logical idea  of  the  Ego,  when  employed  as  a  constitutive 
principle  for  the  explanation  of  the  phsenomena  of  the  sonl, 
and  for  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  regarding  this  sub- 
ject beyond  the  limits  of  experience — even  to  the  condition 
of  the  soul  after  death,  is  convenient  enough  for  the  purposes 
of  pure  reason,  but  detrimental  and  even  ruinous  to  its  in- 
terests in  the  sphere  of  nature  and  experience.  The  dogma- 
tising spiritualist  explains  the  unchanging  unity  of  our  per- 
sonality through  all  changes  of  condition  from  the  unity  of 
a  thinking  substance,  the  interest  which  we  take  in  things 
and  events  that  can  happen  only  after  our  death,  hoxa  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  immaterial  nature  of  our  thinking  subject, 
and  so  on.  Thus  he  dispenses  with  all  empirical  investiga- 
tions into  the  cause  of  these  internal  phsenomena,  and  with 
all  possible  explanations  of  them  upon  purely  natural 
grounds ;  while,  at  the  dictation  of  a  transcendent  reason, 
he  passes  by  the  immanent  sources  of  cognition  in  experience, 
greatly  to  lus  own  ease  and  convenience,  but  to  the  sacrifice 
of  all  genuine  insig;ht  and  intelligence.  These  prejudicial 
consequences  become  still  more  evident,  in  the  case  of  the 
dogmatical  treatment  of  our  idea  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence, 
and  the  theological  system  of  nature  (physico-theology)  which 
is  falsely  based  upon  it.     For,  in  this  case,  the  aims  which 

*  This  was  the  term  applied  by  the  old  dialecticians  to  a  sophistical 
argument,  which  ran  thus  :  If  it  is  your  fate  to  die  of  this  disease,  you 
wUl  die,  whether  you  employ  a  physician  or  not.  Cicero  says  that  this 
mode  of  reasoning  has  received  this  appellation,  because,  if  followed,  it 
puts  an  end  to  the  employment  of  reason  in  the  affiurs  of  life.  For  a 
similar  reason  I  have  applied  this  designation  to  the  sophistical  argument 
of  pure  reason. 
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we  obserre  in  natare,  and  often  those  which  we  merely  fancy 
to  existy  make  the  investigation  of  canaes  a  very  easy  task, 
by  directing  us  to  refer  such  and  such  phsenomena  imme- 
diately to  the  unsearchable  will  and  counsel  of  the  Supreme 
Wisdom,  while  we  ought  to  investigate  their  causes  in  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  the  mechanism  of  matter.  We  are  thus  re- 
commended to  consider  the  labour  of  reason  as  ended,  when 
we  have  merely  dispensed  with  its  employment,  which  is 
guided  surely  and  safely,  only  by  the  order  of  nature  and  the 
series  of  changes  in  the  world — ^which  are  arranged  according 
to  immanent  and  general  laws.  This  error  may  be  avoided, 
if  we  do  not  merely  consider  from  the  view-point  of  final 
aims  certain  parts  of  nature,  such  as  the  division  and  struc- 
ture of  a  continent,  the  constitution  and  direction  of  certain 
mountain- chains,  or  even  the  organisation  existing  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  but  look  upon  this  system- 
atic unity  of  nature  in  a  perfectly  general  waj,  in  relation  to 
the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence.  If  we  pursue  this  advice, 
we  lay  as  a  foundation  for  all  investigation  the  conformity  to 
aims  of  all  phsenomena  of  nature  in  accordance  with  universal 
laws,  for  wluch  no  particular  arrangement  of  nature  is  exempt, 
but  only  cognized  by  us  vnth  more  or  less  difficulty ;  and  we 
possess  a  regulative  principle  of  the  systematic  unity  of  a 
teleological  connection,  which  we  do  not  attempt  to  anticipate 
or  predetermine.  All  that  we  do,  and  ought  to  do,  is  to 
follow  out  the  physico-mechanical  connection  in  nature  ac- 
cording to  general  laws,  with  the  hope  of  discovering,  sooner 
or  later,  the  teleological  connection  also.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  can  the  principle  of  final  unity  aid  in  the  extension  of 
the  employment  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  experience,  vnth- 
out  being  in  any  case  detrimental  to  its  interests. 

The  second  error  which  arises  Arom  the  misconception  of 
the  principle  of  systematic  unity  is  that  of  perverted  reason 
(perversa  ratio,  vt^pov  irp^rspov  rattonis),  llie  idea  of 
systematic  unity  is  available  as  a  regulative  principle  in  the 
connection  of  phsenomena  according  to  general  natural  laws  ; 
and,  how  far  soever  we  have  to  travel  upon  the  path  of  expe- 
rience to  discover  some  fact  or  event,  this  idea  requires  us  to 
believe  that  we  have  approached  all  the  more  nearly  to  the 
completion  of  its  use  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  although  that 
completion  can  never  be  attained.     But  this  error  reverses  the 
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procedure  of  reason.  We  begin  hj  hypostatising  the  prin- 
ciple of  systematic  unity,  and  by  giving  an  anthropomorphic 
determination  to  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence, 
and  then  proceed  forcibly  to  impose  aims  upon  nature.  Thus 
not  only  does  teleology,  which  ought  to  aid  in  the  completion 
of  unity  in  accordance  with  general  laws,  operate  to  the  de- 
struction of  its  influence,  but  it  hinders  reason  h>om  attaining 
its  proper  aim,  that  is,  the  proof,  upon  natural  grounds,  of 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligent  cause.  For,  if  we  can- 
not presuppose  supreme  finatity  in  nature  a  priori^  that  is, 
as  essentially  belonging  to  nature,  how  can  we  be  directed 
to  endeayour  to  discover  this  unity,  and,  rising  gradually 
through  its  different  degrees,  to  approach  the  supreme  per- 
fection of  an  author  of  all — a  perfection  which  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  therefore  cognizable  a  priori  ?  The  regulative 
principle  directs  us  to  presuppose  systematic  unity  absolutely, 
and,  consequently,  as  following  from  the  essential  nature  of 
things — but  only  as  a  unity  of  nature^  not  merely  cognized 
empirically,  but  presupposed  a  priori,  although  only  in  an  in- 
determinate manner.  But  if  I  insist  on  basing  nature  upon  the 
foundation  of  a  supreme  ordaining  Being,  the  unity  of  nature 
is  in  effect  lost.  For,  in  this  case,  it  is  quite  foreign  and  un- 
essential to  the  nature  of  things,  and  cannot  be  cognized  from 
the  general  laws  of  nature.  And  thus  arises  a  vicious  cir- 
cular argument,  what  ought  to  have  been  proved  having  been 
presupposed. 

To  take  the  regulative  principle  of  systematic  unity  in 
nature  for  a  constitutive  principle,  and  to  hypostatise  and 
make  a  cause  out  of  that  which  is  properly  the  ideal  ground 
of  the  consistent  and  harmonious  exercise  of  reason,  involves 
reason  in  inextricable  embarrassments.  The  investigation  of 
nature  pursues  its  own  path  under  the  guidance  of  the  chain 
of  natural  causes,  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  of 
nature,  and  ever  follows  the  light  of  the  idea  of  an  author 
of  the  universe — not  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  the  finahty, 
which  it  constantly  pursues,  from  this  Supreme  Being,  but 
to  attain  to  the  cognition  of  his  existence  from  the  finality 
which  it  seeks  in  the  existence  of  the  phsenomena  of  nature* 
and,  if  possible,  in  that  of  all  things— to  cognize  this  being, 
consequently,  as  absolutely  necessary.  Whether  this  latter 
purpose  succeed  or  not,  the  idea  is  and  must  always  be  a  true 
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one,  and  its  employment,  when  merely  regolatire,  must  always 
be  accompanied  by  trathfol  and  beneficial  resolts. 

Complete  unity,  in  conformity  with  aims,  constitutes  abso- 
lute perfection.  But  if  we  do  not  find  this  unity  in  the 
nature  of  the  things  which  go  to  constitute  the  world  of  ex- 
perience, that  is,  of  objective  cognition,  consequently  in  the 
uniyersal  and  necessary  laws  of  nature,  how  can  we  infer  from 
this  unity  the  idea  of  the  supreme  and  absol|itely  necessary 
perfection  of  a  primal  being,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  cau- 
sality ?  The  greatest  systematic  unity,  and  consequently 
teleological  unity,  constitutes  the  very  foundation  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  most  extended  employment  of  human  reason. 
The  idea  of  unity  is  therefore  essentially  and  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  nature  of  our  reason.  This  idea  is  a 
legislative  one ;  and  hence  it  is  very  natural  that  we  should 
assume  the  existence  of  a  legislative  reason  corresponding  to 
it,  from  which  the  systematic  unity  of  nature-^the  object  of 
the  operations  of  reason — ^must  be  derived. 

In  the  course  of  our  discussion  of  the  antinomies,  we  stated 
that  it  is  always  possible  to  answer  all  the  questions  which 
pure  reason  may  raise ;  and  that  the  plea  of  the  limited  na- 
ture of  our  cognition,  which  is  unavoidable  and  proper  in 
many  questions  regarding  natural  phenomena,  cannot  in  this 
case  be  admitted,  because  the  questions  raised  do  not  relate 
to  the  nature  of  things,  but  are  necessarily  originated  by  tlie 
nature  of  reason  itself,  and  relate  to  its  own  internal  constitu- 
tion. We  can  now  estabUsh  this  assertion,  which  at  first  sight 
appeared  so  rash,  in  relation  to  the  two  questions  in  which 
reason  takes  the  greatest  interest,  and  thus  complete  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  dialectic  of  pure  reason. 

If,  then,  the  question  is  asked,  in  relation  to  transcendental 
theology  ;*  firsts  whether  there  is  anything  distinct  from  the 
world,  which  contains  the  ground  of  cosmical  order  and  con- 
nection according  to  general   laws?      The  answer   is,   Cef 

*  After  what  hu  been  said  of  the  psychological  idea  of  the  £go  and 
its  proper  employment  as  a  regulative  principle  of  the  operations  uf 
reason,  I  need  not  enter  into  details  reg^ding  the  transcendental  illu- 
sion by  which  the  systematic  unity  of  all  the  various  phasnomena  of  the 
internal  sense  is  hypostatised.  The  procedure  is  in  this  case  very  simi- 
lar to  that  which  has  been  discussed  in  our  remarks  on  the  theological 
ideaL 
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iaMy,  Fdr  the  worid  is  a  sum  of  phenomena ;  there  must 
therefore  be  some  truDBcendental  htuoB  of  these  phaenomeDa, 
that  is,  a  basis  cogitable  by  the  pore  understanding  alone.  If, 
secondly,  the  qaestion  is  asked,  whether  this  being  is  sub- 
stance, whether  it  is  of  the  greatest  reality,  whether  it  is  ne- 
cessary, and  BO  forth?  I  answer  that  tkis  question  is  utterly 
without  meaning.  For  all  the  cat^oiies  which  aid  me  in 
forming  a  conception  of  an  object,  cannot  be  employed  except 
in  the  world  of  sense,  and  are  without  meaning,  when  not  ap- 
plied to  objects  of  actual  or  possible  experience.  Out  of  this 
sphere,  they  are  not  properly  conceptions,  but  the  mere  marks 
or  indices  of  conceptions,  which  we  may  admit,  although 
they  cannot,  without  the  help  of  experience,  help  us  to  un- 
derstand any  subject  or  thing.  If,  thirdly^  the  question  is, 
whether  we  may  not  cogitate  this  being,  which  is  distinct  from 
the  world,  in  analogy  with  the  objects  of  experieu^  ?  The 
answer  is,  UTuUmbtedly,  but  only  as  an  ideal,  and  not  as  a 
real  object.  That  is,  we  must  cogitate  it  only  as  an  unknown 
substratum  of  the  systematic  unity,  order,  and  finality  of  the 
world — a  unity  which  reason  must  employ  as  the  regulative 
principle  of  its  investigation  of  nature.  Nay,  more,  we  may 
admit  into  the  idea  certain  anthromorphic  elements,  which 
are  promotiye  of  the  interests  of  this  regulative  principle. 
For  it  is  no  more  than  an  idea,  which  does  not  relate  directly 
to  a  being  distinct  from  the  world,  but  to  the  regulative  prin- 
ciple of  the  systematic  unity  of  the  world,  by  means,  however, 
of  a  schema  of  this  unity — the  schema  of  a  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence, who  is  the  wisely- designing  author  of  the  universe. 
What  this  basis  of  cosmical  unity  may  be  in  itself,  we  know 
not — ^we  cannot  discover  from  the  idea ;  we  merely  know  how 
we  ought  to  employ  the  idea  of  this  unity,  in  relation  to  the 
systematic  operation  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  experience. 

But,  it  will  be  asked  again,  can  we  on  these  grounds,  admit 
the  existence  of  a  wise  and  omnipotent  author  of  the  world  ? 
Without  doubt ;  and  not  only  so,  but  we  must  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  being.  But  do  we  thus  extend  the  limits  of 
our  knowledge  beyond  the  field  of  possible  experience  ?  By 
no  means.  For  we  have  merely  presupposed  a  something,  of 
which  we  have  no  conception,  which  we  do  not  know  as  it  is 
in  itself ;  but,  in  relation  to  the  systematic  disposition  of  the 
universe,  which  we  must  presuppose  in  all  our  observation  of 
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nature,  we  have  cogitated  this  unknown  being  in  analogy 
with  an  intelligent  existence  (an  empirical  conception),  that 
is  to  say,  we  have  endowed  it  with  those  attributes,  which, 
judging  from  the  nature  of  our  own  reason,  may  contain  the 
ground  of  such  a  systematic  unity.  This  idea  is  therefore 
valid  only  relatively  to  the  employment  in  experience  of  our 
reason.  But  if  we  attribute  to  it  absolute  and  objective  vali- 
dity, we  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  merely  an  ideal  being  that 
we  cogitate ;  and,  by  setting  out  from  a  basis  which  is  not 
determinable  by  considerations  drawn  from  experience,  we 
place  ourselves  in  a  position  which  incapacitates  us  from  ap- 
plying this  principle  to  the  empirical  employment  of  reason. 

But,  it  will  be  asked  further,  can  I  make  any  use  of  this 
conception  and  hypothesis  in  my  investigations,  into  the 
world  and  nature?  Yes,  for  this  very  purpose  was  the  idea 
established  by  reason  as  a  fundamental  basis.  But  may  I  re- 
gard certain  arrangements,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  in 
conformity  with  some  fixed  aim,  as  the  arrangements  of  design, 
and  look  upon  them  as  proceeding  from  the  divine  will,  with 
the  intervention,  however,  of  certain  other  particular  arrange- 
ments disposed  to  that  end  ?  Yes,  you  may  do  so  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  you  must  regard  it  as  indifferent,  whether  it  is 
asserted  that  divine  wisdom  has  disposed  all  things  in  confor- 
mity with  his  highest  aims,  or  that  the  idea  of  supreme  wisdom 
is  a  regulative  principle  in  the  investigation  of  nature,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  principle  of  the  systematic  unity  of 
nature  according  to  general  laws,  even  in  those  cases  where 
we  are  unable  to  discover  that  unity.  In  other  words,  it  must 
be  perfectly  indifferent  to  you,  whether  you  say,  when  you 
have  discovered  this  unity — God  has  wisely  willed  it  so,  or, 
nature  has  wisely  arranged  this.  For  it  was  nothing  but  the 
systematic  unity,  which  reason  requires  as  a  basis  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  nature,  that  justified  you  in  accepting  the  idea 
of  a  supreme  intelligence  as  a  schema  for  a  regulative  princi- 
ple ;  and,  the  farther  you  advance  in  the  discovery  of  design 
and  finality,  the  more  certain  the  validity  of  your  idea. 
But,  as  the  whole  aim  of  this  regulative  principle  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  necessary  and  systematic  unity  in  nature,  we 
have,  in  so  far  as  we  attain  this,  to  attribute  our  success  to  the 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot, 
without  involving  ourselves  in  contradictions,  overlook  the 
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general  lawi  of  nature,  as  it  was  in  reference  to  them  alone 
that  this  idea  was  employed.  We  cannot,  I  say,  overlook 
the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  regard  this  conformity  to 
aims  observable  in  nature  as  contingent  or  hyperphysical  in 
its  origin  ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  ground  which  can  justify 
ns  in  the  admission  of  a  being  with  such  properties  distinct 
from  and  above  nature.  All  that  we  are  authorized  to  assert 
is,  that  this  idea  may  be  employed  as  a  principle,  and  tliat 
the  properties  of  the  being  which  is  assumed  to  correspond 
to  it  may  be  regarded  as  systematically  connected  in  analogy 
with  the  causal  determination  of  phsenomena. 

For  the  same  reasons  we  are  justified  in  introducing  into 
the  idea  of  the  supreme  cause  other  anthropomorphic  elements 
(for  without  these  we  could  not  predicate  anything  of  it) ; 
we  may  regard  it  as  allowable  to  cogitate  this  cause  as  a  being 
with  understanding,  the  feeUngs  of  pleasure  and  displeasure, 
and  faculties  of  desire  and  will  corresponding  to  these. 
At  the  same  time,  we  may  attribute  to  this  being  infinite 
perfection — a  perfection  which  necessarily  transcends  that 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  order  and  design  in  the  world 
would  authorize  us  to  predicate  of  it.  For  the  regulatiTe  law 
of  systematic  unity  requires  us  to  study  nature  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  systematic  and  final  unity  in  infinitum  is  every- 
where discoverable,  even  in  the  highest  diversity.  For, 
although  we  may  discover  little  of  this  cosmical  perfection,  it 
belongs  to  the  legislative  prerogative  of  reason,  to  require  us 
always  to  seek  for  and  to  expect  it^  while  it  must  always  be 
beneficial  to  institute  all  inquiries  into  nature  in  accord- 
ance with  this  principle.  But  it  is  evident  that,  by  this 
idea  of  a  supreme  author  of  all,  which  I  place  as  the  founda- 
tion  of  all  inquiries  into  nature,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  the 
existence  of  such  a  being,  or  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of 
its  existence  ;  and,  consequently,  I  do  not  i*eally  deduce  any- 
thing from  the  existence  of  this  being,  but  merely  from  its 
idea,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  nature  of  things  in  this  world, 
in  accordance  with  this  idea.  A  certain  dim  consciousness  of 
the  true  use  of  this  idea  seems  to  have  dictated  to  the  philo- 
sophers of  all  times  the  moderate  language  used  by  them 
regarding  the  cause  of  the  world.  We  find  them  employ- 
ing the  expressions,  wisdom  and  care  of  nature,  and  divine 
wisdom,  as  synonymous, — ^nay,  in  purely  speculative  discus- 
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sions,  preferring  the  former,  because  it  does  not  carry  the  ap- 
pearance of  greater  pretensions  than  such  as  we  are  entitled  to 
make,  and  at  the  same  time  directs  reason  to  its  proper  field 
of  action — ^nature  and  her  phsenomena. 

Thus,  pure  reason,  which  at  first  seemed  to  promise  us 
nothing  less  than  the  extension  of  our  cognition  beyond  the 
limits  of  experience,  is  found,  when  thoroughly  examined,  to 
contain  nothing  but  regulative  principles,  the  virtue  and 
function  of  which  is  to  introduce  into  our  cognition  a  higher 
degree  of  unity  than  the  understanding  could  of  itself.  These 
principles,  by  placing  the  goal  of  all  our  struggles  at  so  great  a 
distance,  realise  for  us  the  most  thorough  connection  between 
the  different  parts  of  our  cognition,  and  the  highest  degree  of 
systematic  unity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  misunder- 
stood and  employed  as  constitutive  principles  of  transcendent 
cognition,  they  become  the  parents  of  illusions  and  contradic- 
tions, while  pretending  to  introduce  us  to  new  regions  of 
knowledge* 


Thus  all  human  cognition  begins  with  intuitions,  proceeds 
from  thence  to  conceptions,  and  ends  with  ideas.  Although 
it  possesses  in  relation  to  all  three  elements,  a  priori  sources 
of  cognition,  which  seemed  to  transcend  the  hmits  of  all 
experience,  a  thorough-going  criticism  demonstrates,  that 
speculative  reason  can  never,  by  the  aid  of  these  elements, 
pass  the  bounds  of  possible  experience,  and  that  the  proper 
destination  of  this  highest  faculty  of  cognition,  is  to  employ 
all  methods,  and  all  the  principles  of  these  methods,  for  the 
purpose  of  penetrating  into  the  innermost  secrets  of  nature, 
by  the  aid  of  the  principles  of  unity,  (among  all  kinds  of 
which  teleological  unity  is  the  highest),  while  it  ought  not 
to  attempt  to  soar  above  the  sphere  of  experience,  beyond 
which  there  lies  nought  for  us  but  the  void  inane.  The  criti- 
cal examination,  in  our  Transcendental  Analytic,  of  all  the 
propositions  which  professed  to  extend  cognition  beyond  the 
sphere  of  experience,  completely  demonstrated  that  they  can 
only  conduct  us  to  a  possible  experience.  If  we  were 
not  distrustful  even  of  the  clearest  abstract  theorems,  if  we 
were  not  allured  by  specious  and  inviting  prospects  to  escape 
from  the  constraining  power  of  their  evidence,  we  might 
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»pare  onrselyes  the  laborions  examination  of  all  the  dia- 
lectical argumenta  which  a  transcendent  reason  addaces  in 
support  of  its  pretensions;  for  we  should  know  with  the 
most  complete  certainty  that,  however  honest  opch  professions 
might  be,  they  are  null  and  valueless,  because  they  relate  to  a 
kind  of  knowledge  to  which  no  man  can  by  any  possibility 
attain.  But,  as  there  is  no  end  to  discussion,  if  we  cannot 
discover  the  true  cause  of  the  illusions  by  which  even  the 
wisest  aie  deceived,  and  as  the  analysis  of  all  our  transcendent 
cognition  into  its  elements  is  of  itself  of  no  slight  value  as  a 
psychological  study,  while  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  every 
philosopher, — ^it  was  found  necessary  to  investigate  the  dialec- 
tical procedure  of  reason  in  its  primary  sources.  And  as  the 
inferences  of  which  this  dialectic  is  the  parent,  are  not  only 
deceitful,  but  naturally  possess  a  profound  interest  for  hu- 
manity, it  was  advisable  at  the  same  time,  to  give  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  momenta  of  this  dialectical  procedure,  and  to 
deposit  it  in  the  archives  of  human  reason,  as  a  warning  to 
all  future  metaphysicians  to  avoid  these  causes  of  speculatiye 
error. 


n. 

TRANSCENDENTAL   DOCTRINE   OF    METHOD. 

If  we  regard  the  sum  of  the  cognition  of  pure  specoktive 
reason  as  an  edifice,  the  idea  of  which,  at  least,  exists  in  the 
human  mind,  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  in  the  Transcendental 
Doctrine  of  Elements  examined  the  materials  and  determined 
to  what  edifice  these  belong,  and  what  its  height  and  stability. 
We  have  found,  indeed,  that,  although  we  had  purposed 
to  build  for  ourselves  a  tower  which  should  reach  to  Heaven, 
the  supply  of  materials  sufficed  merely  for  a  habitation,  which 
was  spacious  enough  for  all  terrestrial  purposes,  and  high 
enough  to  enable  us  to  survey  the  level  plain  of  experience, 
but  that  the  bold  undertaking  designed  necessarily  failed  for 
want  of  materials, — not  to  mention  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
which  gave  rise  to  endless  disputes  among  the  labourers  on 
the  plan  of  the  edifice,  and  at  last  scattered  them  over  all  the 
world,  each  to  erect  a  separate  building  for  himself,  according 
to  his  own  plans  and  his  own  inclinations.  Our  present  task 
relates  not  to  the  materials,  but  to  the  plan  of  an  edifice  ; 
and,  as  we  have  had  sufficient  warning  not  to  venture  blindly 
upon  a  design  which  may  be  found  to  transcend  our  natural 
powers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  give  up  the  in- 
tention of  erecting  a  secure  abode  for  the  mind,  we  must  pro- 
portion our  design  to  the  material  which  is  presented  to  us, 
and  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  for  all  our  wants. 

I  understand,  then,  by  the  transcendental  doctrine  of  me- 
thod, the  determination  of  the  formal  conditions  of  a  com- 
plete system  of  pure  reason.  We  shall  accordingly  have  to 
treat  of  the  Discipline,  the  CanoUy  the  Architectonic^  and, 
finally,  the  History  of  pure  reason.  This  part  of  our  Critique 
will  accomplish,  from  the  transcendental  point  of  view,  what 
has  been  usually  attempted,  but  miserably  executed,  under 
the  name  of  practical  Utgie,     It  has  been  badly  executed,  I 
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say,  because  general  logic,  not  being  limited  to  any  particnlar 
kind  of  cognition  (not  even  to  the  pure  cognition  of  the  nn- 
derstanding)  nor  to  any  particular  objects,  it  cannot,  ^thont 
borrowing  from  other  sciences,  do  more  than  present  merely  the 
titles  or  signs  of  possible  methods  and  the  technical  expressions, 
which  are  employed  in  the  systematic  parts  of  all  sciences ;  and 
thus  the  papil  is  made  acquainted  with  names,  the  meaning  and 
application  of  which  he  is  to  learn  only  at  some  future  time. 


TRANSCENDENTAL   DOCTRINE   OF   METHOD, 
CHAPTER  FIRST. 

THE  DISGIFLnrB   Of  PURE  BEASOIT. 

Negative  judgments — those  which  are  so  not  merely  as  re- 
gards their  logical  form,  but  in  respect  of  their  content — 
are  not  commonly  held  in  especial  respect.  They  are,  on  the 
contrary,  regarded  as  jealous  enemies  of  our  insatiable  desire 
for  knowledge  ;  and  it  almost  requires  an  apology  to  induce 
us  to  tolerate,  much  less  to  prize  and  to  respect  them. 

AU  propositions,  indeed,  may  be  -logically  expressed  in  a 
negative  form ;  but,  in  relation  to  the  content  of  our  cogni- 
tion, the  peculiar  province  of  negative  judgments  is  solely  to 
prevent  error.  For  this  reason,  too,  negative  propositions, 
which  are  framed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  false  cognitiona 
where  error  is  absolutely  impossible,  are  undoubtedly  true» 
but  inane  and  senseless ;  that  is,  they  are  in  reality  purposeless, 
and  for  this  reason  often  very  ridiculous.  Such  is  the  pro- 
position of  the  schoolman,  that  Alexander  could  not  have 
subdued  any  countries  without  an  army. 

But  where  the  limits  of  our  possible  cognition  are  very- 
much  contracted,  the  attraction  to  new  fields  of  knowledge 
«  great,  the  illusions  to  which  the  mind  is.  subject  of  the  most 
deceptive  character,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  error  of  no 
inconsiderable  magnitude, — ^the  negative  element  iu  knowledge, 
which  is  useful  only  to  guard  us  against  error,  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  much  of  that  positive  instruction  which 
makes  additions  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge.  The  restraint 
which  is  employed  to  repress,  and  finally  to  extirpate  the  con- 
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Btant  inclination  to  depart  from  certain  rules,  is  termed  Disd' 
pline.  It  is  distinguished  from  culture,  which  aims  at  the 
formation  of  a  certain  degree  of  skill,  without  attempting  to 
repress  or  to  destroy  any  other  mental  power,  already  exist- 
ing. In  the  cultivation  of  a  talent,  which  has  given  evidence 
of  an  impulse  towards  self-development,  discipline  takes  a 
negative,*  culture  and  doctrine,  a  positive  part. 

That  natural  dispositions  and  talents  (such  as  imagination  and 
wit),  which  abk  a  free  and  unlimited  development,  require  in 
many  respects  the  corrective  influence  of  discipline,  every  one 
will  readily  grant.  But  it  may  well  appear  strange,  that 
reason,  whose  proper  duty  it  is  to  prescribe  rules  of  discipline 
to  all  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  should  itself  require  this 
corrective.  It  has,  in  fact,  hitherto  escaped  this  humiliation, 
only  because,  in  presence  of  its  magnificent  pretensions  and 
high  position,  no  one  could  readily  suspect  it  to  be  capable  of 
substituting  fancies  for  conceptions,  and  words  for  things. 

Reason,  when  employed  in  the  field  of  experience,  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  criticism,  because  its  principles  are  subjected 
to  the  continual  test  of  empirical  observations.  Nor  is  criti- 
cism requisite  in  the  sphere  of  mathematics,  where  the  con- 
ceptions of  reason  must  always  be  presented  in  concreto  in  pure 
intuition,  and  baseless  or  arbitrary  assertions  are  discovered 
without  dijficulty.  But  where  reason  is  not  held  in  a  plain 
track  by  the  influence  of  empirical  or  of  pure  intuition,  that 
is,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  transcendental  sphere  of  pure 
conceptions,  it  stands  in  great  need  of  discipline,  to  restrain 
its  propensity  to  overstep  the  limits  of  possible  experience, 
and  to  keep  it  from  wandering  into  error.  In  fact,  the 
utility  of  the  philosophy  of  pure  reason  is  entirely  of  this 
negative  character.  Particular  errors  may  be  corrected  by 
particular  animadversions,  and  the  causes  of  these  errors  may 
be  eradicated  by  criticism.  But  where  we  find,  as  in  the  case 
of  pure  reason,  a  complete  system  of  iUusions  and  fallacies, 

'^^  I  am  well  aware  that,  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  the  term  <7t«ct- 
piine  is  usually  employed  as  synonymous  with  instruction.  But  there  are 
ao  many  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  notion  of  the 
former,  as  a  course  of  corrective  training,  from  that  of  the  latter,  as  the 
communication  of  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  things  itself  demands  the 
appropriation  of  the  most  suitable  expressions  for  this  distinction,  that  it 
is  my  desire  that  the  former  term  should  never  be  employed  in  any  other 
than  a  negative  signification. 

r  r 
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closely  oonnected  with  emch.  other  and  depending  upon  grand 
general  prindplea,  there  seems  to  be  required  a  pecoltar  and 
negatiye  code  of  mental  legislation,  which,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  a  dueipUne^  and  founded  upon  the  nature  of 
reason  and  Uie  objects  of  its  exercise,  shall  constitute  a  system 
of  thoroagh  examination  and  testing,  which  no  fdlacy  will  be 
able  to  withstand  or  escape  from,  under  wfaateyer  disguise  or 
concealment  it  may  lurk. 

But  the  reader  must  remark  that,  in  this  the  second  division 
of  our  Transcendental  Critique,  the  discipline  of  pure  reason 
is  not  directed  to  the  content,  but  to  the  method  of  the  cog" 
nition  of  pure  reason.  The  former  task  has  been  com- 
pleted in  the  Doctrine  of  Elements.  But  there  Lb  so  much 
similarity  in  the  mode  of  employing  the  fiiculty  of  reason, 
whatever  be  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  its  employment  in  the  transcendental  sphere  is  so 
essentially  different  in  kind  from  every  other,  that,  without  the 
warning  negative  influence  of  a  discipline  specially  directed  to 
that  end,  the  errors  are  unavoidable  which  spring  from  the 
unskilful  employment  of  the  methods  which  are  originated  by 
reason  but  which  are  out  of  place  in  this  sphere. 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 

Sectioit  Fibst. 
The  Discipline  of  Pure  Reason  in  the  sphere  of  Dogmatism, 

The  science  of  Mathematics  presents  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  pure  reason  without 
the  aid  of  experience.  Examples  are  always  contagious ;  and 
they  exert  an  especial  influence  on  the  same  faculty,  which  na- 
turally flatters  itself  that  it  will  have  the  same  good  fortune  in 
other  cases,  as  fell  to  its  lot  in  one  fortunate  instance.  Hence 
pure  reason  hopes  to  be  able  to  extend  its  empire  in  the  trans- 
cendental sphere  with  equal  success  and  security,  especially 
when  it  appUes  the  same  method  which  was  attended  with  such 
brilliant  results  in  the  science  of  Mathematics.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  highest  importance  for  us  to  know,  whether  the 
method  of  arriving  at  demonstrative  certainty,  which  is  termed 
mathematical,  be  identical  with  that  by  which  we  endeavour  to 
attain  the  same  degree  of  certainty  in  philosophy,  and  which 
is  termed  in  that  science  dogmatical. 
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Philosophical  cognition  is  the  cognition  of  reason  by  means 
of  conceptions  ;  mathematical  cognition  is  cognition  by  means 
of  the  construction  of  conceptions.  The  construction  of 
a  conception  is  the  presentation  a  priori  of  the  intuition 
which  conresponds  to  the  conception.  For  this  purpose  a 
non-empirical  intuition  is  requisite,  which,  as  an  intuition,  is 
an  individual  object ;  while,  as  the  construction  of  a  concep- 
tion (a  general  representation),  it  must  be  seen  to  be  univer- 
sally valid  for  all  the  possible  intuitions  which  rank  under 
that  conception.  Thus  I  construct  a  triangle,  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  object  which  corresponds  to  this  conception,  either 
by  mere  imagination — in  pure  intuition,  or  upon  paper — in 
empirical  intuition,  in  both  cases  completely  a  priori,  without 
borrowing  the  type  of  that  figure  from  any  experience.  The 
individual  figure  drawn  upon  paper  is  empirical ;  but  it  serves, 
notwithstanding,  to  indicate  the  conception,  even  in  its  univer- 
sality, because  in  this  empirical  intuition  we  keep  our  eye 
merely  on  the  act  of  the  construction  of  the  conception,  and 
pay  no  attention  to  the  various  modes  of  determining  it,  for 
example,  its  size,  the  length  of  its  sides,  the  size  of  its  angles, 
these  not  in  the  least  affecting  the  essential  character  of  the 
conception. 

Philosophical  cognition,  accordingly,  regards  the  particular 
only  in  the  general ;  mathematical  the  general  in  the  particu- 
lar, nay,  in  the  individual.  This  is  done,  however,  entirely 
a  priori  and  by  means  of  pure  reason,  so  that,  as  this  indi- 
vidual figure  is  determined  under  certain  universal  condi- 
tions of  construction,  the  object  of  the  conception,  to  which 
this  individual  figure  corresponds  as  its  schema,  must  be 
cogitated  as  universally  determined. 

The  essential  difference  of  these  two  modes  of  cognition 
consists,  therefore,  in  this  formal  quality ;  it  does  not  regard 
the  difference  of  the  matter  or  objects  of  both.  Those  thinkers 
who  aim  at  distinguishing  philosophy  from  mathematics  by 
asserting  that  the  former  has  to  do  with  quality  merely,  and 
the  latter  with  quantity,  have  mistaken  the  effect  for  the  cause. 
The  reason  why  mathematical  cognition  can  relate  only  to 
quantity,  is  to  be  found  in  its  form  alone.  For  it  is  the  con- 
ception of  quantities  only  that  is  capable  of  being  constructed, 
that  is,  presented  a  priori  in  intuition ;  while  qualities  cannot  be 
given  in  any  other  than  an  empirical  intuition.     Hence  the 
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cognition  of  qualities  by  reason  is  possible  only  through  con- 
ceptions. No  one  can  &[id  an  intuition  which  shall  correspond 
to  the  conception  of  reahty,  except  in  experience  ;  it  cannot  be 
presented  to  the  mind  a  priori^  and  antecedently  to  the  empirical 
consciousness  of  a  reality.  We  can  form  an  intuition,  by  means 
of  the  mere  conception  of  it,  of  a  cone,  without  the  aid  of  ex- 
perience ;  but  the  colour  of  the  cone  we  cannot  know  except 
from  experience.  I  cannot  present  an  intuition  of  a  cause, 
except  in  an  example,  which  experience  offers  to  me.  Besides, 
philosophy,  as  well  as  mathematics,  treats  of  quantities ;  as, 
for  example,  of  totality,  infinity,  apd  so  on.  Mathematics, 
too,  treats  of  the  difference  of  lines  and  surfaces — as  spaces 
of  different  quality,  of  the  continuity  of  extension — ^as  a  quality 
thereof.  But,  although  in  such  cases  they  have  a  common 
object,  the  mode  in  which  reason  considers  that  object  is  very 
different  in  philosophy  from  what  it  is  in  mathematics.  The 
former  confines  itself  to  the  general  conceptions ;  the  latter 
can  do  nothing  with  a  mere  conception,  it  hastens  to  intuition. 
In  this  intuition  it  regards  the  conception  in  concreto,  not 
empirically,  but  in  an  a  priori  intuition,  which  it  has  con- 
structed ;  and  in  which,  all  the  results  which  foUow  from  the 
general  conditions  of  the  construction  of  the  conception,  are 
in  all  cases  valid  for  the  object  of  the  constructed  conception. 
Suppose  that  the  conception  of  a  triangle  is  given  to  a  phi- 
losopher, and  that  he  is  required  to  discover,  by  the  philoso- 
phical method,  what  relation  the  sum  of  its  angles  bears  to 
a  right  angle.  He  has  nothing  before  him  but  the  concep- 
tion of  a  figure  enclosed  within  three  right  lines,  and,  conse- 
quently, with  the  same  number  of  angles.  He  may  analyze 
the  conception  of  a  right  line,  of  an  angle,  or  of  the  number 
three  as  long  as  he  pleases,  but  he  will  not  discover  any  pro- 
perties not  contained  in  these  conceptions.  But,  if  this  quea- 
tion  is  proposed  to  a  geometrician,  he  at  once  begins  by  con- 
structing a  triangle.*  He  knows  that  two  right  angles  are 
equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  contiguous  angles  which  proceed 
from  one  point  in  a  straight  line  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  prodace 
one  side  of  his  triangle,  thus  forming  two  adjacent  angles  whicli 
are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles.  He  then  divides  the 
exterior  of  these  angles,  by  drawing  a  line  parallel  with  the 

*  Either  in  his  own  mind — ^in  pure  intuition,  or  upon  paper — ^in 
pirical  intuition. — TV. 
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opposite  Bide  of  the  triangle,  and  immediately  perceives  that  he 
has  thus  got  an  exterior  adjacent  angle  which  is  equal  to  the  in- 
terior. Proceeding  in  this  way,  through  a  chain  of  inferences, 
and  always  on  the  ground  of  intuition,  he  arrives  at  a  clear 
and  universally  valid  solution  of  the  question. 

But  mathematics  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  construction 
of  quantities  {quanta),  as  in  the  case  of  geometry ;  it  occupies 
itself  with  pure  quantity  also  (qtMintitas),  as  in  the  case  of 
algehra,  where  complete  abstraction  is  made  of  the  properties 
of  the  object  indicated  by  the  conception  of  quantity.  In 
algebra,  a  certain  method  of  notation  by  signs  is  adopted,  and 
these  indicate  the  different^ossible  constructions  of  quantities, 
the  extraction  of  roots,  and  so  on.  After  having  thus  denoted 
the  general  conception  of  quantities,  according  to  their  different 
relations,  the  different  operations  by  which  quantity  or  number 
is  increased  or  diminished  are  presented  in  intuition  in  accord- 
ance with  general  rules.  Thus,  when  one  quantity  is  to  be 
divided  by  another,  the  signs  which  denote  both  are  placed  in 
the  form  peculiar  to  the  operation  of  division ;  and  thus  alge- 
bra, by  means  of  a  symbolical  construction  of  quantity,  just 
as  geometry,  with  its  ostensive  or  geometrical  construction 
(a  construction  of  the  objects  themselves),  arrives  at  results 
which  discursive  cognition  cannot  hope  to  reach  by  the  aid  of 
mere  conceptions. 

Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  fortune  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  mathematician,  the  former  of  whom 
follows  the  path  of  conceptions,  while  the  latter  pursues  that 
of  intuitions,  which  he  represents,  a  priori,  in  correspondence 
with  his  conceptions.  The  cause  is  evident,  from  what  has 
been  already  demonstrated  in  the  introduction  to  this  Critique. 
We  do  not,  in  the  present  case,  want  to  discover  analytical 
propositions,  which  may  be  produced  merely  by  analysing  our 
conceptions — for  in  this  the  philosopher  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  his  rival ;  we  aim  at  the  discovery  of  synthetical 
propositions — such  synthetical  propositions,  moreover,  as  can 
|>e  cognized  a  priori.  I  must  not  confine  myself  to  that 
which  I  actually  cogitate  in  my  conception  of  a  triangle,  for 
this  is  nothing  more  than  the  mere  definition  ;  I  must  try  to 
go  beyond  that,  and  to  arrive  at  properties  which  are  not 
contained  in,  although  they  belong  to,  the  conception.  Now, 
this  is  impossible,  unless  I  determine  the  object  present  to 
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my  mind  accordiiig  to  the  oonditioiiB,  either  of  empiiicil^  or  of 
pure  intoition.  In  the  former  case,  I  shoold  hare  an  empirieal 
proposition  (arrived  at  by  actoal  meaanrement  oi  the  angles 
of  the  triangle),  which  wonld  posaesa  neither  nniTeraality  nor 
necessity ;  bat  that  woold  be  of  no  Talne.  In  the  hitter,  I  pro- 
ceed by  geometrical  constroction,  by  means  of  which  I  collect, 
in  a  pore  intuition,  just  as  I  wonld  in  an  empirical  intuition, 
all  the  Tarioos  properties  which  belong  to  the  schema  of  a  tri- 
angle in  genera],  and  consequently  to  its  conception,  and  thus 
constract  synthetical  propositions  which  possess  the  attribute 
of  universdity. 

It  woold  be  yain  to  philosophize  upon  the  triangle,  that  is, 
to  reflect  on  it  discursiTcly ;  I  should  get  no  further  than  the 
definition  with  which  I  had  been  obliged  to  set  out.  There 
are  certainly  transcendental  synthetical  propositions  which 
are  framed  by  means  of  pure  conceptions,  and  which  form  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  philosophy ;  but  these  do  not  relate  to 
any  particular  thing,  but  to  a  thing  in  general,  and  enounce 
the  conditions  under  which  the  perception  of  it  may  become  a 
part  of  possible  experience.  But  the  science  of  mathematics 
has  nothing  to  do  with  such  questions,  nor  with  the  question 
of  existence  in  any  fashion ;  it  is  concerned  merely  with  the 
properties  of  objects  in  themseWes,  only  in  so  far  as  these  are 
connected  with  tiie  conception  of  tiie  objects. 

In  the  above  example,  we  have  merely  attempted  to  show 
the  great  difference  which  exists  between  the  oiscursiTe  em- 
ployment of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  conceptions,  and  its  intni- 
tive  exercise  by  means  of  the  construction  of  conceptions. 
The  question  naturally  arises — ^what  is  the  cause  which  neces- 
sitates this  twofold  exercise  of  reason,  and  how  are  we  to 
discover  whether  it  is  the  philosophical  or  the  mathematical 
method  which  reason  is  pursuing  in  an  argument  ? 

All  our  knowledge  relates,  finally,  to  possible  intuitions,  for 
it  is  these  alone  that  present  objects  to  the  mind.  An  a 
priori  or  non-empirical  conception  contains  either  a  pure 
intuition — and  in  this  case  it  can  be  constructed  ;  or  it  con- 
tains nothing  but  the  synthesis  of  possible  intuitions,  which 
are  not  given  a  priori.  In  this  latter  case,  it  may  help  us  to 
form  synthetical  a  priori  judgments,  but  only  in  the  discur- 
sive method,  by  conceptions,  not  in  the  intuitive,  by  means  of 
the  construction  of  conceptions* 
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The  only  a  priori  intuition  is  that  of  the  pure  fonn  of 
phsenomena — space  and  time.  A  conception  of  space  and 
time  as  quanta  may  be  presented  a  priori  in  intuition,  that  is, 
constructed,  either  along  with  their  quality  (figure),  or  as 
pure  quantity  (the  mere  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous),  by 
means  of  number.  But  the  matter  of  phaenomena,  by  which 
things  are  given  in  space  and  time,  can  be  presented  only  in 
perception,  a  posteriori.  The  only  conception  which  repre- 
sents a  priori  this  empirical  content  of  phaenomena,  is  the 
conception  of  a  thing  in  general ;  and  the  a  priori  synthetical 
cognition  of  this  conception  can  give  us  nothing  more  than 
the  rule  for  the  synthesis  of  that  which  may  be  contained  in 
the  corresponding  a  posteriori  perception ;  it  is  utterly  inade- 
quate to  present  an  a  priori  intuition  of  the  real  object,  which 
must  necessarily  be  empirical. 

Synthetical  propositions,  which  relate  to  things  in  general, 
an  a  priori  intuition  of  which  is  impossible,  are  transcen- 
dental. For  this  reason  transcendental  propositions  cannot 
be  framed  by  means  of  the  construction  of  conceptions  ;  they 
are  a  priori,  and  based  entirely  on  conceptions  themselves. 
They  contain  merely  the  rule,  by  which  we  are  to  seek  in  the 
world  of  perception  or  experience  the  synthetical  unity  of 
that  which  cannot  be  intuited  a  priori.  But  they  are  incom- 
petent to  present  any  of  the  conceptions  which  appear  in 
them  in  an  a  priori  intuition  ;  these  can  be  given  only  a  poS" 
teriori,  in  experience,  which,  however,  is  itself  possible  only 
through  these  synthetical  principles. 

If  we  are  to  form  a  synthetical  judgment  regarding  a  con- 
ception, we  must  go  beyond  it,  to  the  intuition  in  which  it  is 
given.  If  we  keep  to  what  is  contained  in  the  conception,  the 
judgment  is  merely  analytical — it  is  merely  an  explanation  of 
what  we  have  cogitated  in  the  conception.  But  I  can  pass 
from  the  conception  to  the  pure  or  empirical  intuition  which 
corresponds  to  it.  I  can  proceed  to  examine  my  conception 
in  coneretOt  and  to  cognize,  either  a  priori  or  a  posteriori, 
what  I  find  in  the  object  of  the  conception.  The  former-*a 
priori  cognition — ^is  rational-mathematical  cognition  by  means 
of  the  construction  of  the  conception ;  the  latter— «  posteriori 
cognition — is  purely  empirical  cognition,  which  does  not 
possess  the  attributes  of  necessity  and  universality.  Thus  I 
may  analyze  the  conceptiou  I  have  of  gold ;  but  I  gain  no 
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Dew  information  from  this  analysis,  I  merely  enumerate  the 
different  properties  whicii  I  had  connected  witii  the  notion  in- 
dicated by  the  word.  My  knowledge  has  gained  in  logical 
clearness  and  arrangement,  but  no  addition  has  been  made  to 
it.  But  if  I  take  the  matter  which  is  indicated  by  this  name» 
and  submit  it  to  the  examination  of  my  senses,  I  am  enabled 
to  form  several  synthetical — although  still  empirical — propo- 
sitions. The  mathematical  conception  of  a  triangle  I  should 
construct,  that  is,  present  a  prion  in  intuition,  and  in  this 
way  attain  to  rational-synthetical  cognition.  But  when  the 
transcendental  conception  of  reaUty,  or  substance,  or  power 
is  presented  to  my  mind,  I  find  that  it  does  not  relate  to 
or  indicate  either  an  empirical  or  pure  intuition,  but  that  it 
indicates  merely  the  synthesis  of  empirical  intuitions,  which 
cannot  of  course  be  given  a  priori.  The  synthesis  in  such  a 
conception  cannot  proceed  a  priori — without  the  aid  of  expe- 
rience— to  the  intuition  which  corresponds  to  the  conception ; 
and,  for  this  reason,  none  of  these  conceptions  can  produce  a 
determinative  synthetical  proposition,  they  can  never  present 
more  than  a  principle  of  the  synthesis*  of  possible  empirical 
intuitions.  A  transcendental  proposition  is,  therefore,  a  syn- 
thetical cognition  of  reason  by  means  of  pure  conceptions  and 
the  discursive  method,  and  it  renders  possible  all  synthetical 
unity  in  empirical  cognition,  though  it  cannot  present  us  with 
any  intuition  a  priori. 

There  is  thus  a  twofold  exercise  of  reason.  Both  modes 
have  the  properties  of  universahty  and  an  a  priori  origin  in 
common,  but  are,  in  their  procedure,  of  widely  different  cha- 
racter. The  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  the  world  of  phseno- 
mena,  in  which  alone  objects  are  presented  to  our  minds,  there 
are  two  main  elements — the  form  of  intuition  (space  and 
time),  which  can  be  cognized  and  determined  completely 
a  priori,  and  the  matter  or  content — that  which  is  presented 
in  space  and  time,  and  which,  consequently,  contains  a  some- 

*  In  the  case  of  the  conception  of  cause,  I  do  really  go  beyond  the  em- 
pirical conception  of  an  event — but  not  to  the  intuition  iwhich  presents 
this  conception  m  concretOj  but  only  to  the  time-conditions,  which  may 
be  found  in  experience  to  correspond  to  the  conception.  My  procedure 
is.  therefore,  strictly  according  t.o  conceptions  ;  I  cannot  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  employ  the  construction  of  conceptions,  because  the  conception  is 
merely  a  rule  for  the  synthesis  of  perceptions,  which  are  not  pure  intui- 
tions, and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  given  a  priori. 
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thing — an  existence  corresponding  to  our  powers  of  sensation. 
As  regards  the  latter,  which  can  uever  be  given  in  a  deter- 
minate mode  except  by  experience,  there  are  no  a  priori  no- 
tions which  relate  to  it,  except  the  undetermined  conceptions 
of  the  synthesis  of  possible  sensations,  in  so  far  as  these 
belong  (in  a  possible  experience)  to  the  unity  of  consciousness. 
As  regards  the  former,  we  can  determine  our  conceptions  1 
a  priori  in  intuition,  inasmuch  as  we  are  ourselves  the  creators 
of  the  objects  of  the  conceptions  in  space  and  time — these  ob-  J 
jects  being  regarded  simply  as  quanta.   In  the  one  case,  reason 
proceeds  according  to  conceptions,  and  can  do  nothing  more 
than  subject  phaetiomena  to  these — ^which  can  only  be  deter- 
mined empirically,  that  is,  a  posteriori — ^in  conformity,  however, 
with  those  conceptions  as  the  rules  of  all  empirical  synthesis. 
In  the  other  case,  reason  proceeds  by  the  construction  of  con- 
ceptions ;  and,  as  these  conceptions  relate  to  an  a  priori  in- 
tuition, they  may  be  given  and  determined  in  pure  intuition 
a  priori,  and  without  the  aid  of  empirical  data.     The  exa- 
mination and  consideration  of  everything  that  exists  in  space 
or  time — ^whether  it  is  a  quantum  or  not,  in  how  far  the  par- 
ticular something  (which  fills  space  or  time)  is  a  primary  sub- 
stratum, or  a  mere  determination  of  some  other  existence, 
whether  it  relates  to  anything  else — either  as  cause  or  effect, 
whether  its  existence  is  isolated  or  in  reciprocal  connection 
with  and  dependence  upon  others,  the  possibility  of  this  ex- 
istence, its  reality  and  necessity  or  their  opposites, — all  these 
form  part  of  the  cognition  of  reason  on  the  ground  of  concep- 
tions, and  this  cognition  is  termed  philosophical.     But  to  de- 
termine a  priori  an  intuition  in  space  (its  figure),  to  divide 
time  into  periods,  or  merely  to  cognize  the  quantity  of  an  in- 
tuition in  space  and  time,  and  to  determine  it  by  number, — 
all  this  is  an  operation  of  reason  by  means  of  the  construction 
of  conceptions,  and  is  called  mathematical. 

The  success  which  attends  the  efforts  of  reason  in  the  sphere 
of  mathematics,  naturally  fosters  the  expectation  that  the 
same  good  fortune  will  be  its  lot,  if  it  applies  the  mathematical 
method  in  other  regions  of  mental  endeavour  besides  that  of 
quantities.  Its  success  is  thus  great,  because  it  can  sup- 
port all  its  conceptions  by  a  priori  intuitions,  and  in  this  way, 
make  itself  a  master,  as  it  were,  over  nature;  while  pure 
philosophy,  with  its  a  priori  discursive  conceptions,  bungles 
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about  in  the  world  of  nature,  and  cannot  accredit  or  show 
any  a  priori  evidence  of  the  reality  of  these  conceptions. 
Masters  in  the  science  of  mathematics  are  confident  of  the 
success  of  this  method ;  indeed,  it  is  a  common  persuasion, 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  any  subject  of  human 
thought.  They  have  hardly  ever  reflected  or  philosophized 
on  their  favourite  science — a  task  of  great  difficulty ;  and  the 
specific  difierence  betvireen  the  two  modes  of  employing  the 
faculty  of  reason  has  never  entered  their  thoughts.  Rules 
current  in  the  field  of  common  experience,  and  which  com- 
mon sense  stamps  everywhere  with  its  approval,  are  regarded 
by  them  as  axiomatic.  From  what  source  the  conceptions  of 
space  and  time,  with  which  (as  the  only  primitive  quanta) 
they  have  to  deal,  enter  their  minds,  is  a  question  which  they 
do  not  trouble  themselves  to  answer ;  and  they  think  it  just 
as  unnecessary  to  examine  into  the  origin  of  the  pure  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding  and  the  extent  of  their  validity. 
All  they  have  to  do  vnth  them  is  to  employ  them.  In  all 
this  they  are  perfectly  right,  if  they  do  not  overstep  the  limits 
of  the  sphere  of  nature.  But  they  pass,  unconsciously,  from 
the  world  of  sense  to  the  insecure  ground  of  pure  transcen- 
dental conceptions  {inatabilis  tellus^  infiabilis  undo),  where  they 
can  neither  stand  nor  svnm,  and  where  the  tracks  of  their  foot- 
steps are  obUterated  by  time;  while  the  march  of  mathematics 
is  pursued  on  a  broad  and  magnificent  highway,  which  the  latest 
posterity  shall  frequent  without  fear  of  danger  or  impediment. 
As  we  have  taken  upon  us  the  task  of  determining,  clearly 
and  certainly,  the  limits  of  pure  reason  in  the  sphere  of 
transcendenUdism,  and  as  the  efforts  of  reason  in  this  direction 
are  persisted  in,  even  after  the  plainest  and  most  expressive 
warnings,  hope  still  beckoning  us  past  the  limits  of  experi- 
ence into  the  splendours  of  the  intellectual  world, — ^it  becomes 
necessary  to  cut  away  the  last  anchor  of  this  fidlacions  and 
fantastic  hope.  We  shall  accordingly  show  that  the  mathe- 
matical method  is  unattended  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy  by 
the  least  advantage — except,  perhaps,  that  it  more  plainly 
exhibits  its  own  inadequacy, — that  geometry  and  philosophy 
are  two  quite  different  things,  although  they  go  hand  in  hand 
in  the  field  of  natural  science,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
procedure  of  the  one  can  never  be  imitated  by  the  other. 
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The  evidence  of  mathematics  rests  upon  definitions,  axioms^ 
and  demonstrations.     I  shall  be  satisfied  with  showing  that 
none  of  these  forms  can  be  employed  or  imitated  in  philosophy 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  understood  by  mathematicians ;     \ 
and  that  the  geometrician,  if  he  employs  his  method  in 
philosophy,  will  succeed  only  in  building  card-castles,  while 
the  employment  of  the  philosophical  method  in  mathema-     j 
tics,  can  result  in  nothing  but  mere  yerbiage.     The  essential     f 
business  of  philosophy,  indeed,  is  to  mark  out  the  limits  of    / 
the  science ;  and  even  the  mathematician,  unless  his  talent  is  / 
naturally  circumscribed  and  limited  to  this  particular  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warnings  of 
philosophy,  or  set  himself  above  its  direction.  J, 

1.  0/  Befinituma. — A  definition  is,  as  the  term  itself  indi- 
cates, the  representation,  upon  primary  grounds,  of  the  complete 
conception  of  a  thing  within  its  own  limits.*     Accordingly, 
an  empirical  conception  cannot  be  defined,  it  can  only  be 
explained.     For,  as  there  are  in  such  a  conception  only  aV 
certain  number  of  marks  or  signs,  which  denote  a  certain! 
class  of  sensuous  objects,  we  can  never  be  sure  that  we  do  I 
not  cogitate  under  the  word  which  indicates  the  same  object, ' 
at  one  time  a  greater,  at  another  a  smaller  number  of  signs. 
Thus,  one  person  may  cogitate  in  his  conception  of  gold,  in 
addition  to  its  properties  of  weight,  colour,  malleability,  that 
of  resisting  rust,  while  another  person  may  be  ignorant  of  this 
quaUty.     We  employ  certain  signs  only  so  long  as  we  require 
them  for  the  sake  of  distinction ;  new  observations  abstract 
some  and  add  new  ones,  so  that  an  empirical  conception  never 
remains  within  permanent  limits.     It  is,  in  fact,  useless  to 
define  a  conception  of  this  kind.     If,  ifbr  example,  we  are 
speaking  of  water  and  its  properties,  we  do  not  stop  at  what 
we  actually  think  by  the  word  water^  but  proceed  to  observa- 
tion  and  experiment;   and  the  word,  with  the  few  signs 

*  The  definition  must  describe  the  conception  con^letely,  that  is,  omit 
none  of  the  marks  or  signs  of  which  it  is  composed ;  wiihin  its  oum  Hmitt^ 
that  is,  it  must  be  precise,  and  enumerate  no  more  signs  than  belong  to 
the  conception  ;  and  on  primary  grounds^  that  is  to  say,  the  limitation  of 
the  bounds  of  the  conception  must  not  be  deduced  from  other  concep. 
tion8>  as  in  this  case  a  proof  would  be  necessary,  and  the  so-called 
definition  would  be  incapable  of  taking  its  pUce  at  the  head  of  all  th« 
judgments  we  have  to  form  regarding  an  object. 
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attaehed  to  it,  is  more  properly  a  designation  than  a  concep- 
tion of  the  thing.  A  definition  in  this  case»  would  evidently 
be  nothing  more  than  a  determination  of  the  word.  In  the 
second  place,  no  a  priori  conception,  such  as  tiiose  of  sub- 
stance, cause,  right,  fitness,  and  so  on,  can  be  defined.  For 
I  can  never  be  sure,  that  the  clear  representation  of  a  givea 
conception  (which  is  given  in  a  confused  state)  has  been  fully 
developed,  until  I  know  that  the  representation  is  adequate 
with  its  object.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  conception,  as  it  is 
presented  to  the  mind,  may  contain  a  number  of  obscure 
representations,  which  we  do  not  observe  in  our  analysis, 
although  we  employ  them  in  our  application  of  the  concep- 
tion, I  can  never  be  sure  that  my  analysis  is  complete,  while 
examples  may  make  this  probable,  although .  they  can  never 
demonstrate  the  fact.  Instead  of  die  word  definition,  1  should 
rather  employ  the  term  exposition — a  more  modest  expression, 
which  the  critic  may  accept  without  surrendering  his  doubts 
as  to  the  completeness  of  the  analysis  of  any  such  concep- 
tion. As,  therefore,  neither  empirical  nor  a  priori  concep- 
tions are  capable  of  definition,  we  have  to  see  whether  the 
only  other  kind  of  conceptions — arbitrary  conceptions — can 
be  subjected  to  this  mental  operation.  Such  a  conception 
can  always  be  defined ;  for  I  must  know  thoroughly  what  I 
wished  to  cogitate  in  it,  as  it  was  I  who  created  it,  and  it  was 
not  given  to  my  mind  either  by  the  nature  of  my  understand- 
ing or  by  experience.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  say  that, 
by  such  a  definition,  I  have  defined  a  real  object.  If  the 
conception  is  based  upon  empirical  conditions,  if,  for  example, 
I  have  a  conception  of  a  clock  for  a  ship,  this  arbitrary  con- 
ception does  not  assure  me  of  the  existence  or  even  of  the 
possibility  of  the  object.  My  definition  of  such  a  conception 
would  with  more  propriety  be  termed  a  declaration  of  a  pro- 
ject than  a  definition  of  an  object.  There  are  no  other 
conceptions  which  can  bear  definition,  except  those  which 
contain  an  arbitrary  synthesis,  which  can  be  constructed  a 
priori.  Consequently,  the  science  of  mathematics  alone 
possesses  definitions.  For  the  object  here  thought  is  pre> 
sented  a  priori  in  intuition ;  and  thus  it  can  never  contain 
more  or  less  than  the  conception,  because  the  conception  of 
the  object  has  been  given  by  the  definition — and  primarily, 
that  is,  without  deriving  the  definition  from  any  other  source. 
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Philosophical  definitions  are,  therefore,  merely  expositions  of 
given  conceptions,  while  mathematical  definitions  are  con- 
structions of  conceptions  originally  formed  by  the  mind  itself; 
the  former  are  produced  by  analysis,  the  completeness  of 
which  is  never  demonstratively  certain,  the  latter  by  a  syn- 
thesis. In  a  mathematical  definition  the  conception  iB/ormed, 
in  a  philosophical  definition  it  is  only  explained.  From  this 
it  follows  : 

a.  That  we  must  not  imitate,  in  philosophy,  the  mathe- 
matical usage  of  commencing  with  definitions — except  by  way 
of  hypothesis  or  experiment.  For,  as  all  so-called  philoso- 
phical definitions  are  merely  analyses  of  given  conceptions, 
these  conceptions,  although  only  in  a  confused  form,  must 
precede  the  analysis  ;  and  the  incomplete  exposition  must  pre- 
cede the  complete,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  draw  certain  in- 
ferences  from  the  characteristics  which  an  incomplete  analysis 
has  enabled  us  to  discover,  before  we  attain  to  the  complete 
exposition  or  definition  of  the  conception.  In  one  word,  a 
full  and  clear  definition  ought,  in  philosophy,  rather  to  form 
the  conclusion  than  the  commencement  of  our  labours.""  In 
mathematics,  on  the  contrary,  we  cannot  have  a  conception 
prior  to  the  definition  ;  it  is  the  definition  which  gives  us  the 
conception,  and  it  must  for  this  reason  form  the  commence- 
ment of  every  chain  of  mathematical  reasoning. 

b.  Mathematical  definitions  cannot  be  erroneous.  For  the 
conception  is  given  only  in  and  through  the  definition,  and 
thus  it  contains  only  what  has  been  cogitated  in  the  definition. 
But  although  a  definition  cannot  be  incorrect,  as  regards  its 
content,  an  error  may  sometimes,  although  seldom,  creep  into 
the  form.  This  error  consists  in  a  want  of  precision.  Thus 
the  common  definition  of  a  circle  —  that  it  is  a  curved 
line,  every  point  in  which  is  equally  distant  from   another 

*  PhUosophy  abounds  in  faulty  definitions,  especially  such  as  contain 
some  of  the  elements  requisite  to  form  a  complete  definition.  If  a  con- 
ception could  not  be  employed  in  reasoning  before  it  had  been  defined,  it 
would  tare  ill  with  all  philosophical  thought.  But,  as  incomidetely  defined 
conceptions  may  always  be  employed  without  detriment  to  truth,  so  far  as 
our  analysis  of  the  elements  contained  in  them  proceeds,  imperfect  defi- 
nitions, that  is,  propositions  which  are  properly  not  definitions,  but  merely 
approximations  thereto,  may  be  used  with  great  advantage.  In  ma- 
thematics, definition  belongs  ad  etae,  in  philosophy  ad  meUm  ene.  It 
is  a  difficult  task  to  oonitruci  a  proper  definition.  Jurists  are  still  without 
a  complete  definition  of  the  idea  of  right. 
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point  called  the  centre  —  is  faulty,  from  the  fact  that  the 
determination  indicated  by  the  word  curved  is  superflaoas. 
For  there  ought  to  be  a  particular  theorem,  which  may  be 
easily  proved  from  the  definition,  to  the  effect  that  every  line, 
which  has  all  its  points  at  equal  distances  from  another  point, 
must  be  a  curved  line — that  is,  that  not  even  the  smallest  part 
of  it  can  be  straight  Analytical  definitions,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  erroneous  in  many  respects,  eidier  by  the  in- 
troduction of  signs  which  do  not  actually  exist  in  the  concep- 
tion, or  by  wanting  in  that  completeness  which  forms  the  es- 
sential of  a  definition.  In  the  latter  case,  the  definition  is 
necessarily  defective,  because  we  can  never  be  fuUy  certain  of 
the  completeness  of  our  analysis.  For  these  reasons,  the  me- 
thod of  definition  employed  in  mathematics  cannot  be  imitated 
in  philosophy. 
\  2.  0/  Axioms.  These,  in  so  far  as  they  are  immediately 
pertain,  are  a  priori  synthetical^  principles.  Now,  one  con- 
ception cannot  be  connecteSTSynthetically  and  yet  immediately 
with  another ;  because,  if  we  wish  to  proceed  out  of  and  beyond 
a  conception,  a  third  mediating  cognition  is  necessary.  And, 
as  philosophy  is  a  cognition  of  reason  by  the  aid  of  concep- 
tions alone,  there  is  to  be  found  in  it  no  principle  which  de- 
serves to  be  called  an  axiom.  Mathematics,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  possess  axioms,  because  it  can  always  connect  the  pre- 
dicates of  an  object  a  priori,  and  without  any  mediating  term, 
by  means  of  the  construction  of  conceptions  in  intuition. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  proposition,  three  points  can  always 
lie  in  a  plane.  On  the  other  hand,  no  synthetical  principle 
which  is  based  upon  conceptions,  can  ever  be  immediately 
certain,  (for  example,  the  proposition,  Everything  that  hap- 
pens has  a  cause),  because  I  require  a  mediating  term  to  con- 
nect the  two  conceptions  of  event  and  cause — ^namely,  the  con- 
dition of  time-determination  in  an  experience,  and  I  cannot 
cognize  any  such  principle  immediately  and  from  conceptions 
alone.  Discursive  principles  are,  accordingly,  very  different 
from  intuitive  principles  or  axioms.  The  former  always  re- 
quire deduction,  which  in  the  case  of  the  latter  may  be  alto- 
gether dispensed  with.  Axioms  are,  for  this  reason,  always 
self-evident,  while  philosophical  principles,  whatever  may  be 
the  degree  of  certainty  they  possess,  cannot  lay  any  claim  to 
such  a  distinction.     No  synthetical  proposition  of  pure  trana- 
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cendental  reason  can  be  bo  evident,  as  is  often  rashly  enough 
declared,  as  the  statement,  twiee  two  are  four.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  Analytic  I  introduced  into  the  list  of  principles  of  the 
pure  understanding,  certain  axioms  of  intuition ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple there  discussed  was  not  itself  an  axiom,  but  served  merely 
to  present  the  principle  of  the  possibility  of  axioms  in  general, 
while  it  was  really  nothing  more  than  a  principle  based  upon 
conceptions.  For  it  is  one  part  of  the  duty  of  transcendental 
philosophy  to  establish  the  possibility  of  mathematics  itself. 
Philosophy  possesses,  then,  no  axioms,  and  has  no  right  to 
impose  its  d  priori  principles  upon  thought,  until  it  has 
established  their  authority  and  validity  by  a  borough-going 
deduction. 

3.  0/  Demonstrations,  Only  an  apodeictic  proof,  based  I 
upon  intuition,  can  be  termed  a  demonstration.  Experience 
teaches  us  what  is,  but  it  cannot  convince  us  that  it  might 
have  been  otherwise.  Hence  a  proof  upon  empirical  grounds 
cannot  be  apodeictic.  A  priori  conceptions,  in  discursive  cogni- 
tion, can  never  produce  intuitive  certainty  or  evidence,  however 
certain  the  judgment  they  present  may  be.  Mathematics  alone, 
therefore,  contains  demonstrations,  because  it  does  not  deduce 
its  cognition  from  conceptions,  but  from  the  construction  of 
conceptions,  that  is,  from  intuition,  which  can  be  given  a  priori 
in  accordance  vdth  conceptions.  The  method  of  algebra,  in 
equations,  from  which  the  correct  answer  is  deduced  by  re- 
duction, is  a  kind  of  construction — ^not  geometrical,  but  by 
symbols— in  which  all  conceptions,  especitdly  those  of  the  re- 
lations of  quantities,  are  represented  in  intuition  by  signs ; 
and  thus  the  conclusions  in  that  science  are  secured  from  errors 
by  the  fact  that  every  proof  is  submitted  to  ocular  evidence. 
PhiLosophical  cognition  does  not  possess  this  advantage,  it 
being  required  to  consider  the  general  always  in  abstracto  (by 
means  of  conceptions),  while  mathematics  can  always  consider 
it  in  concreto  (in  an  individual  intuition),  and  at  the  same  time 
by  means  of  a  priori  representation,  whereby  all  errors  are  ren- 
dered manifest  to  the  senses.  The  former — discumve  proofs 
— ought  to  be  termed  acroamatic*  proofs,  rather  than  demon" 
strations,  as  only  words  are  employed  in  them,  while  demon- 
strations proper,  as  the  term  itself  indicates,  always  require  a 
reference  to  the  intuition  of  the  object. 

*  From  ^KpoafiaTiKbg. — TV. 
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It  follows  from  all  these  connderations,  that  it  is  not  con- 
sonant with  the  nature  of  philosophy,  especially  in  the 
sphere  of  pore  reason,  to  employ  the  dogmatical  method,  and 
to  adorn  itself  with  the  titles  and  insignia  of  mathematical 
science.  It  does  not  belong  to  that  order,  and  can  only  hope 
for  a  fraternal  onion  with  that  science.  Its  attempts  at  ma- 
thematical evidence  are  vain  pretensions,  which  can  only  keep 
it  back  from  its  trae  aim,  which  is  to  detect  the  illusory  pro- 
cedore  of  reason  when  transgressing  its  proper  limits,  and  by 
foUy  explaining  and  analysing  oar  conceptions,  to  conduct  us 
from  the  dim  regions  of  speculation,  to  the  clear  region  of 
modest  self-knowledge.  Reason  must  not,  therefore,  in  its 
transcendental  endeavours,  look  forward  with  such  confidence, 
as  if  the  path  it  is  pursuing  led  straight  to  its  aim,  nor  reckon 
with  such  security  upon  its  premises,  as  to  consider  it  un- 
necessary to  take  a  step  back,  or  to  keep  a  strict  watch  for 
errors,  which,  overlooked  in  the  principles,  may  be  detected 
in  the  arguments  themselves — ^in  which  case  it  m&y  be  requisite 
either  to  determine  these  principles  with  greater  strictness, 
or  to  change  them  entirely. 

I  divide  all  apodeictic  propositions,  whether  demonstrable 
or  immediately  certain,  into  dogmata  and  mathemata,  A 
direct  synthetical  proposition,  based  on  conceptions,  is  a 
dogma ;  a  proposition  of  the  same  kind,  based  on  the  con- 
struction of  conceptions,  is  a  matkema.  Analytical  judgments 
do  not  teach  us  any  more  about  an  object,  than  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  conception  we  had  of  it ;  because  they  do  not 
extend  our  cognition  beyond  our  conception  of  an  object, 
they  merely  elucidate  the  conception.  They  cannot  there- 
fore be  with  propriety  termed  dogmas.  Of  the  two  kinds  of 
a  priori  synthetical  propositions  above-mentioned,  only  those 
which  are  employed  in  philosophy  can,  according  to  the  ge- 
neral mode  of  speech,  bear  this  name ;  those  of  arithmetic  or 
geometry  would  not  be  rightly  so  denominated.  Thus  the 
customary  mode  of  speaking  confirms  the  explanation  given 
above,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  that  only  those  judg- 
ments which  are  based  upon  conceptions,  not  on  the  construc- 
tion of  conceptions,  can  be  termed  dogmatical. 

Thus,  pure  reason,  in  the  sphere  of  speculation,  does  not 
contain  a  single  direct  synthetical  judgment  based  upon  con- 
ceptions.    By  means  of  ideas,  it  is,  as  we  have  shown,  in- 
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capable  of  prodacing  synthetical  judgments,  which  are  ob- 
jectively valid ;  by  means  of  the  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing, it  establishes  certain  indubitable  principles,  not, 
hovirever,  directly  on  the  basis  of  conceptions,  but  only  indi- 
rectly by  means  of  the  relation  of  these  conceptions  to  some- 
thing of  a  purely  contingent  nature,  namely,  possible  experi- 
ence. When  experience  is  presupposed,  these  principles  are 
apodeicticaUy  certain,  but  in  themselves,  and  direcUy,  they 
cannot  even  be  cognized  a  priori. '  Thus  the  given  concep- 
tions of  cause  and  event  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  demon- 
stration of  the  proposition,  every  event  has  a  cause.  For  this 
rdftson,  it  is  not  a  dogma ;  although  from  another  point  of 
view — that  of  experience,  it  is  capable  of  being  proved  to 
demonstration.  The  proper  term  for  such  a  proposition  is 
principle,  and  not  theorem  (although  it  does  require  to  be 
proved),  because  it  possesses  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
being  die  condition  of  the  possibility  of  its  own  ground  of 
pooof,  that  is,  experience,  and  of  forming  a  necessary  presup- 
position in  all  empirical  observation. 

If  then,  in  the  speculative  sphere  of  pure  reason,  no  dog- 
mata are  to  be  found ;  all  dogmatical  methods,  whether  bor- 
rowed from  mathematics,  or  invented  by  philosophical  thinkers, 
are  alike  inappropriate  and  inefficient.  They  only  serve  to 
conceal  errors  and  fallacies,  and  to  deceive  philosophy,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  reason  pursues  a  safe  and  straight  path. 
A  philosophical  method  may,  however,  be  systematical.  For 
our  reason  is,  subjectively  considered,  itself  a  system,  and,  in 
the  sphere  of  mere  conceptions,  a  system  of  investigation  ac- 
cording to  principles  of  unity,  the  material  being  supplied  by 
experience  alone.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  discuss- 
ing the  peculiar  method  of  transcendental  philosophy,  as  our 
present  task  is  simply  to  examine  whether  our  facidties  are 
capable  of  erecting  an  edifice  on  the  basis  of  pure  reason, 
and  how  far  they  may  proceed  vrith  the  materials  at  their 
command. 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 

SXCTIOK  SXCOKI). 

The  Discipline  of  Pure  Reason  in  Polemics, 
Reason  must  be  subject,  in  all  its  operations,  to  criticism. 
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whidi  mittt  always  be  permitted  to  exerciBe  its  fbnctionB  with* 
oat  restnint ;  olhennBe  its  interests  are  imperilled,  and  its  in- 
fluence obnoxious  to  sosfncicMi.  There  is  nothing,  however 
nsefo],  howerer  sacred  it  may  he,  that  can  claim  exemption 
from  the  searching  examination  of  this  supreme  tribona], 
which  has  no  respect  of  persons.  The  very  existence  of 
reason  depends  npon  this  freedom ;  for  the  voice  of  reason 
is  not  that  of  a  dictatorial  and  despotic  power,  it  is  rather  like 
the  vote  of  the  citizen  of  a  free  state,  every  member  of  which 
most  have  the  privilege  of  giving  firee  expression  to  his  doabts, 
and  possess  even  the  right  of  veto. 

Bat  while  reason  can  never  decline  to  sabmit  itself  to  the 
tribanal  of  criticiBm,  it  has  not  always  cause  to  dread  the 
judgment  of  this  court.  Pure  reason,  however,  when  engaged 
in  the  sphere  of  dogmatism,  is  not  so  thoroughly  conscious  of 
a  strict  observance  of  its  highest  laws,  as  to  appear  before  a 
higher  judicial  reason  with  perfect  confidence.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  must  renounce  its  magnificent  dogmatical  pretensions 
in  philosophy. 

Very  different  ib  the  case,  when  it  has  to  defend  itself,  not 
before  a  judge,  but  against  an  equal.  If  dogmatical  assertions 
are  advanced  on  the  negative  side,  in  opposition  to  those  made 
by  reason  on  the  positive  side,  its  justification  xar  av^^oKrov 
is  complete,  although  the  proof  of  its  propositions  is  xar 
dXrihtav  unsatisfactory. 

J-  By  the  polemic  of  pure  reason  I  mean  the  defence  of  its 
/  propositions  made  by  reason,  in  opposition  to  the  dogmatical 
I  counter-propositions  advanced  by  other  parties.  The  question 
here  is  not  whether  its  own  statements  may  not  also  be  false ; 
it  merely  regards  the  fact  that  reason  proves  that  the  oppo- 
aiVd  cannot  be  established  with  demonstrative  certainty,  nor 
even  asserted  with  a  higher  degree  of  probability.  Reason 
does  not  hold  her  possessions  upon  sufferance  ;  for,  although 
she  ca*^not  show  a  perfectiy  satisfactory  title  to  them,  no  one 
can  proye  that  she  is  not  the  rightful  possessor. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  reason,  in  its  highest  exer- 
cise, falls  into  an  antithetic ;  and  that  the  supreme  tribunal 
for  the  setdement  of  differences,  should  not  be  at  union  with 
itself.  It  is  true  that  we  had  to  discuss  the  question  of  an 
apparent  antithetic,  but  we  found  that  it  was  based  upon  a 
misconception.     In  conformity  with  the  common  jprejudice. 
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plisenomena  were  regarded  as  things  in  themselves,  and  thus 
an  absolute  completeness  in  their  synthesis  was  required  in 
the  one  mode  or  in  the  other,  (it  was  shown  to  be  impossible 
in  both)  ;  a  demand  entirely  out  of  place  in  regard  to  phseno- 
mena.  There  was,  then,  no  real  self-contradiction  of  reason 
in  the  propositions — the  series  of  phsenomena  ffiven  in  them- 
selves has  an  absolutely  first  beginning,  and,  tliis  series  is  abso- 
lutely and  in  tY«e{^ without  beginning.  The  two  propositions 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other,  because  phsenomena 
as  phaenomena,  are  in  themselves  nothing,  and  consequently 
the  hypothesis  that  they  are  things  in  themselves,  must  lead  to 
self-contradictory  inferences. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  a  similar  misunderstanding  can- 
not be  provided  against,  and  the  dispute  mast  remain  unsettled. 
Take,  for  example,  the  theistic  proposition  :  There  is  a  Supreme 
Being ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  atheistic  counter-statement : 
There  exists  no  Supreme  Being ;  or,  in  psychology  :  Every- 
thing that  thinks,  possesses  the  attribute  of  absolute  and 
permanent  unity,  which  is  utterly  different  from  the  transitory 
unity  of  material  phsenomena ;  and  the  counter  proposition : 
The  soul  is  not  an  immaterial  unity,  and  its  nature  is  transit 
tory,  like  that  of  pheenomena.  The  objects  of  these  questions 
contain  no  heterogeneous  or  contradictory  elements,  for  they 
relate  to  things  in  themselves,  and  not  to  phaenomena.  There 
would  arise  indeed,  a  real  contradiction,  if  reason  came  for- 
ward with  a  statement  on  the  negative  side  of  these  ques- 
tions alone.  As  regards  the  criticism  to  which  the  grounds  of 
proof  on  the  affirmative  side  must  be  subjected,  it  may  be 
freely  admitted,  without  necessitating  the  surrender  of  the 
affirmative  propositions,  which  have,  at  least,  the  interest  of 
reason  in  their  favour — an  advantage  which  the  opposite 
party  cannot  lay  claim  to. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  of  several  admirable  think- 
ers— Sulzer  among  the  rest — that  in  spite  of  the  weakness  of 
the  arguments  hitherto  in  use,  we  may  hope,  one  day,  to  see 
sufficient  demonstrations  of  the  two  cardinal  propositions  of 
pure  reason — the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
immortaUty  of  the  soul.  I  am  certain,  on  the  contrary,  that 
this  will  never  be  the  case.  For  on  what  ground  can  reason 
base  such  synthetical  propositions,  which  do  not  relate  to  the 
objects  of  experience  and  their  internal  possibility  ? — Bat  it 
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is  also  demonstratively  certain  that  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to 
maintain  the  contrary  with  the  least  show  of  probability. 
For,  as  he  can  attempt  such  a  proof  solely  upon  the  basis  of 
pure  reason,  he  is  bound  to  prove  that  a  Supreme  Being,  and  a 
thinking  subject  in  the  character  of  a  pure  intelligence,  are 
impassible.  But  where  will  he  find  the  knowledge  which 
can  enable  him  to  enounce  synthetical  judgments  in  regard  to 
things  which  transcend  the  region  of  experience  ?  We  may, 
therefore,  rest  assured  that  the  opposite  never  will  be  demon- 
strated. We  need  not,  then,  have  recourse  to  scholastic  argu^ 
ments ;  we  may  always  admit  the  truth  of  those  propositions 
which  are  consistent  with  the  speculative  interests  of  reason 
in  the  sphere  of  experience,  and  form,  moreover,  the  only 
means  of  uniting  the  speculative  with  the  practical  interest. 
Our  opponent,  who  must  not  be  considered  here  as  a  critic 
solely,  we  can  be  ready  to  meet  with  a  nan  liquet  which  can- 
not fail  to  disconcert  him  ;  while  we  cannot  deny  his  right  to 
a  similar  retort,  as  we  have  on  our  side  the  advantage  of 
the  support  of  the  subjective  maxim  of  reason,  and  can 
therefore  look  upon  all  his  sophistical  arguments  with  calm  in- 
difference. 

Prom  this  point  of  view,  there  is  properly  no  antithetic  of 
pure  reason.  For  the  only  arena  for  such  a  struggle  would 
be  upon  the  field  of  pure  theology  and  psychology;  but  on 
this  ground  there  can  appear  no  combatant  whom  we  need  to 
fear.  Ridicule  and  boasting  can  be  his  only  weapons  ;  and 
these  may  be  laughed  at,  as  mere  child's  play.  This  consi- 
deration  restores  to  Reason  her  courage ;  for  what  source  of 
confidence  could  be  found,  if  she,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  de- 
stroy error,  were  at  variance  with  herself  and  without  any 
reasonable  hope  of  ever  reaching  a  state  of  permanent  repose  ? 

Everything  in  nature  is  good  for  some  purpose.  Even 
poisons  are  serviceable ;  they  destroy  the  evil  effects  of  other 
poisons  generated  in  our  system,  and  must  always  find  a 
place  in  every  complete  pharmacopoeia.  The  objections  raised 
against  the  fallacies  and  sophistries  of  speculative  reason,  are 
objections  given  by  the  nature  of  this  reason  itself,  and  most 
therefore  have  a  aestination  and  purpose  which  can  only  be 
for  the  good  of  humanity.  For  what  purpose  has  Providence 
raised  many  objects,  in  which  we  have  the  deepest  interest, 
so  far  above  us,  that  we  vainly  try  to  cognize  them  with  cer- 
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tainty,  and  our  powers  of  mental  vision  are  rather  excited 
than  satisfied  hy  the  glimpses  we  may  chance  to  seize  ?  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  it  is  for  our  benefit  to  advance  bold 
affirmations  regarding  subjects  involved  in  such  obscurity; 
perhaps  it  would  even  be  detrimental  to  our  best  interests. 
But  it  is  undoubtedly  always  beneficial  to  leave  the  investi- 
gating, as  well  as  the  critical  reason,  in  perfect  freedom,  and 
permit  it  to  take  charge  of  its  own  interests,  which  are  ad- 
vanced as  much  by  its  limitation,  as  by  its  extension  of  its 
views,  and  which  always  sufier  by  the  interference  of  foreign 
powers  forcing  it,  against  its  natural  tendencies,  to  bend  to  cer- 
tain pre-conceived  designs. 

Allow  your  opponent  to  say  what  he  thinks  reasonable,  and 
combat  him  only  with  the  weapons  of  reason.  Have  no  anx- 
iety for  the  practical  interests  of  humanity— these  are  never 
imperilled  in  a  purely  speculative  dispute.  Such  a  dispute 
serves  merely  to  disclose  the  antinomy  of  reason,  which,  as  it 
has  its  source  in  the  nature  of  reason,  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated.  Reason  is  benefited  by  the  examination  of  a 
subject  on  both  sides,  and  its  judgments  are  corrected  by 
being  limited.  It  is  not  the  matter  that  may  give  occasion  to 
dispute,  but  the  manner.  For  it  is  perfectly  permissible  to 
employ,  in  the  presence  of  reason,  the  language  of  a  firmly- 
rooted /««7A,  even  after  we  have  been  obliged  to  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  knowledge. 

If  we  were  to  ask  the  dispassionate  David  Hum& — a  phi- 
losopher endowed,  in  a  degree  that  few  are,  with  a  well- 
balanced  judgment :  What  motive  induced  you  to  spend  so 
much  labour  and  thought  in  undermining  the  consoling  and 
beneficial  persuasion  that  Reason  is  capable  of  assuring  us  of 
the  existence,  and  presenting  us  with  a  determinate  conception  . 
of  a  Supreme  Being  ? — His  answer  would  be :  Nothing  but 
the  desire  of  teaching  Reason  to  know  its  own  powers  better, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  dislike  of  the  procedure  by  which 
that  faculty  was  compelled  to  support  foregone  conclusions, 
and  prevented  from  confessing  the  internal  weaknesses  which 
it  cannot  but  feel  when  it  enters  upon  a  rigid  self-examina- 
tion* If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to  ask  Prieitley-^v^ 
philosopher  who  had  no  taste  for  transcendental  speculation, 
but  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  principles  of  empiricism — what 
liis  motives  were  for  overturning  those  two  main  pillars  of 
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religion — ^the  doctrines  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  (in  his  view  the  hope  of  a  future  life 
is  but  the  expectation  of  the  miracle  of  resurrection,) — this 
philosopher,  himself  a  zealous  and  pious  teacher  of  religion, 
could  give  no  other  answer  than  this :  I  acted  in  the  interest 
of  reason,  which  always  suffers,  when  certain  objects  are  ex- 
plained and  judged  by  a  reference  to  other  supposed  laws 
than  those  of  material  nature — ^the  only  laws  which  we  know 
in  a  determinate  manner.  It  would  be  unfair  to  decry  the 
latter  philosopher,  who  endeavoured  to  harmonize  his  para- 
doxical opinions  with  the  interests  of  religion,  and  to  under- 
Talue  an  honest  and  reflecting  man,  because  he  finds  himself 
at  a  loss  the  moment  he  has  left  the  field  of  natural  science. 
The  same  grace  must  be  accorded  to  Hume,  a  man  not  less 
well-disposed,  and  quite  as  blameless  in  his  moral  character, 
and  who  pushed  his  abstract  speculations  to  an  extreme  length, 
because,  as  he  rightly  believed,  the  object  of  them  lies  en- 
tirely beyond  the  bounds  of  natural  science,  and  within  the 
sphere  of  pure  ideas. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  provide  against  the  danger  which 
seems  in  the  present  case  to  menace  the  best  interests  of  hu- 
manity ?  The  course  to  be  pursued  in  reference  to  this 
subject  is  a  perfectly  plain  and  natural  one*  Let  each  thinker 
pursue  his  own  path ;  if  he  shews  talent,  if  he  gives  evidence 
of  profound  thought,  in  one  word,  if  he  shows  that  he  pos* 
sesses  the  power  of  reasoning, — ^reason  is  always  the  gainer. 
If  you  have  recourse  to  other  means,  if  you  attempt  to  coerce 
reason,  if  you  raise  the  cry  of  treason  to  humanity,  if  you 
excite  the  feelings  of  the  crowd,  which  can  neither  understand 
nor  sympathise  with  such  subtle  speculations, — ^you  will  only 
'  make  yourselves  ridiculous.  For  the  question  does  not  con- 
cern the  advantage  or  disadvantage  which  we  are  expected  to 
reap  from  such  inquiries ;  the  question  is  merely,  how  for 
reason  can  advance  in  the  field  of  speculation,  apart  from  all 
kinds  of  interest,  and  whether  we  may  depend  upon  the  exer- 
tions of  speculative  reason,  or  must  renounce  all  reliance  ou 
it.  Instead  of  joining  the  combatants,  it  is  your  part  to  be 
a  tranquil  spectator  of  the  struggle— -a  laborious  struggle  for 
the  parties  engaged,  but  attended,  in  its  progress  as  well  as  in 
its  result,  with  the  most  advantageous  consequences  for  the 
interests  of  thought  and  knowledge.     It  is  absurd  to  expect 
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to  be  enlightened  by  Reason,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prescribe 
to  her  what  side  of  the  question  she  must  adopt*  Moreover^ 
reason  is  sufficiently  held  in  check  by  its  own  power,  the 
limits  imposed  on  it  by  its  own  nature  are  sufficient ;  it  is  un- 
necessary for  you  to  place  over  it  additional  guards,  as  if  its 
power  were  dangerous  to  the  constitution  of  the  intellectual 
state.  In  the  dialectic  of  reason  there  is  no  victory  gained, 
which  needs  in  the  least  disturb  your  tranquillity. 

The  strife  of  dialectic  is  a  necessity  of  reason,  and  we  can-* 
not  but  wish  that  it  had  been  conducted  long  ere  this  with 
that  perfect  freedom  which  ought  to  be  its  essential  condition. 
In  tlus  case,  we  should  have  had  at  an  earlier  period  a  ma- 
tured  and  profound  criticism,  which  must  have  put  an  end  to 
all  dialectical  disputes,  by  exposing  the  illusions  and  preju* 
dices  in  which  they  originated. 

There  is  in  human  nature  an  unworthy  propensity — a  pro- 
pensity which,  like  everything  that  springs  from  nature,  must 
in  its  final  purpose  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  humanity — 
to  conceal  our  real  sentiments,  and  to  give  expression  only  to 
certain  received  opinions,  whi^h  are  regarded  as  at  once  safe 
and  promotive  of  the  common  good.  It  is  true,  this  ten- 
dency, not  only  to  conceal  our  real  sentiments,  but  to  profess 
those  which  may  gain  us  favour  in  the  eyes  of  society,  has 
not  only  cimlised,  but,  in  a  certain  measure,  moralized  us ; 
as  no  one  can  break  through  the  outward  covering  of  re- 
spectability, honour,  and  morality,  and  thus  the  seemingly- 
good  examples  which  we  see  around  us,  form  an  excellent 
school  for  moral  improvement,  so  long  as  our  belief  in  their 
genuineness  remains  unshaken.  But  this  disposition  to  re- 
present ourselves  as  better  than  we  are,  and  to  utter  opinions 
which  are  not  our  own,  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of 
pravmonary  arrangement  of  nature  to  lead  us  from  the  rude- 
ness of  an  unciviUsed  state,  and  to  teach  us  how  to  assume 
at  least  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the  good  we  see.  But 
when  true  principles  have  been  developed,  and  have  obtained 
a  sore  foundation  in  our  habit  of  thought,  this  convention- 
alism must  be  attacked  with  earnest  vigour,  otherwise  it  cor- 
rupts the  heart,  and  checks  the  growth  of  good  dispositions 
with  the  mischievous  weed  of  fair  appearances. 

I  am  sorry  to  remark  the  same  tendency  to  misrepresenta- 
tbn  and  hypocrisy  in  the  sphere  of  speculative  discussion, 
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where  there  is  less  temptation  to  restrain  the  free  expression  of 
thought.  For  what  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  interesU 
of  intelligence,  than  to  falsify  our  real  sentiments,  to  conceal 
the  doubts  which  we  feel  in  regard  to  our  statements,  or  to 
maintain  the  validity  of  grounds  of  proof  which  we  well  know 
to  be  insufficient  ?  So  long  as  mere  personal  vanity  is  the 
source  of  these  unworthy  artifices,^-and  this  is  generally  the 
case  in  speculatiye  discussions,  which  are  mostly  destitute  of 
practical  interest,  and  are  incapable  of  complete  demonstra- 
tion,— ^the  yanity  of  the  opposite  party  exaggerates  as  much 
on  the  other  side ;  and  thus  the  result  is  the  same,  although 
it  is  not  brought  about  so  soon  as  if  the  dispute  had  been 
conducted  in  a  sincere  and  upright  spirit.  But  where 
the  mass  entertains  the  notion  that  the  aim  of  certain  subtle 
speculators  is  nothing  less  than  to  shake  the  very  founda- 
tions of  public  welfare  and  morality,  —  it  seems  not  only 
prudent,  but  eren  praiseworthy,  to  maintain  the  good  cause 
by  illusory  arguments,  rather  than  to  give  to  our  supposed 
opponents  the  advantage  of  lowering  our  declarationa  to  the 
moderate  tone  of  a  merely  praotical  conviction,  and  of  com- 
pelling us  to  confess  our  inability  to  attain  to  apodeictic  cer« 
tainty  in  speculative  subjects.  But  we  ought  to  reflect  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  fatal  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  good  cause  than  deceit,  misrepresentation,  and  falsehood. 
That  the  strictest  laws  of  honesty  should  be  observed  in  the 
discussion  of  a  purely  speculative  subject,  is  the  least  require- 
ment that  can  be  made.  If  we  could  reckon  with  security 
even  upon  so  little,  the  conflict  of  speculative  reason  regarding 
the  important  questions  of  God,  immortality,  and  fireedom, 
would  have  been  either  decided  long  ago,  or  would  very  soon 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  But,  in  general,  the  uprightness 
of  the  defence  stands  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  goodness  of 
the  cause ;  and  perhaps  more  honesty  and  fairness  are  shown 
by  those  who  deny,  than  by  those  who  uphold  these  doc^ 
trines. 

I  shall  persuade  myself,  then,  that  I  have  readers  who  do 
not  wish  to  see  a  righteous  cause  defended  by  unfair  argu- 
ments. Such  will  now  recognise  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  principles  of  this  Critique,  if  we  consider  not  what  is,  but 
what  ought  to  be  the  case,  there  can  be  really  no  polemic  of 
pure  reason.     For  how  can  two  persons  dispute  about  a  thing. 
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the  reality  of  which  neither  can  present  in  actual  or  even  in 
possible  experience  ?  Each  adopts  Uie  plan  of  meditating  on  his 
idea  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from  the  idea,  if  he  can,  what 
is  more  than  the  idea,  that  is,  the  reality  of  the  object  which 
it  indicates.  How  shall  they  settle  the  dispute,  since  neither  is 
able  to  make  his  assertions  directly  comprehensible  and  cer- 
tain, but  must  restrict  himself  to  attacking  and  confuting 
those  of  his  opponent?  All  statements  enounced  by  pure 
reason  transcend  the  conditions  of  possible  experience,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  which  we  can  discover  no  criterion  of  truth, 
while  they  are  at  the  same  time  framed  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  understanding,  which  are  applicable  only  to 
experience ;  and  thus  it  is  the  fate  of  all  such  speculative  dis- 
cussions, that  while  the  one  party  attacks  the  weaker  side  of 
lus  opponent,  he  infallibly  lays  open  his  own  weaknesses. 

The  critique  of  pure  reason  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest 
tribunal  for  all  speculative  disputes  ;  for  it  is  not  involved  in 
these  disputes,  which  have  an  immediate  relation  to  certain  ob- 
jects and  not  to  the  laws  of  the  mind,  but  is  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  rights  and  hmits  of  reason. 

Without  the  control  of  criticism  reason  is,  as  it  were,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  can  only  establish  its  claims  and  assertions 
by  war.  Criticism,  on  the  contrary,  deciding  all  questions 
according  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  its  own  institution, 
secures  to  us  the  peace  of  law  and  order,  and  enables  us  to 
discuss  all  differences  in  the  more  tranquil  manner  of  a  legal 
process.  In  the  former  case,  disputes  are  ended  by  victory^ 
-which  both  sides  may  claim,  and  which  is  followed  by  a  hollow 
armistice ;  in  the  latter,  by  a  sentence,  which,  as  it  strikes 
at  the  root  of  all  speculative  differences,  ensures  to  all  con- 
cerned a  lasting  peace.  .  The  endless  disputes  of  a  dog- 
matising reason  compel  us  to  look  for  some  mode  of  arriving 
at  a  settled  decision  by  a  critical  investigation  of  reason  itself; 
j.ust  as  Uobbes  maintains  that  the  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of 
injustice  and  violence,  and  that  we  must  leave  it  and  submit 
ourselves  to  the  constraint  of  law,  which  indeed  limits  indi- 
vidual freedom,  but  only  that  it  may  consist  with  the  freedom 
of  others  and  with  the  common  good  of  all. 

This  freedom  will,  among  other  things,  permit  of  our  openly 
stating  the  difficulties  and  doubts  which  we  are  ourselves  un- 
able to  BolvCi  without  being  decried  on  that  account  as  tur- 
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bolent  and  dangerous  citizens.     This  priyilege  forms  part  of 
the  native  rights  of  human  reason,  which  recognises  no  other 
judge  than  the  universal  reason  of  humanity;  and  as  this 
reason  is  the  source  of  all  progress  and  improvement,  such  a 
privilege  is  to  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable.     It  is  unwise, 
moreover,  to  denounce  as  dangerous,  any  bold  assertions 
against,  or  rash  attacks  upon,  an  opinion  which  is  held  by  the 
largest  and  most  moral  class  of  the  community;   for  that 
would  be  giving  them  an  importance  which  they  do  not  de- 
serve.    When  I  hear  that  the  freedom  of  the  wiU,  the  hope 
of  a  future  life,  and  the  existence  of  God  have  been  over- 
thrown by  the  arguments  of  some  able  writer,  I  feel  a  strong 
r-  desire  to  read  his  book ;  for  I  expect  that  he  wiU  add  to  my 
A  knowledge,  and  impart  greater  clearness  and  distinctness  to 
1  my  views  by  the  argumentative  power  shown  in  his  writings. 
\  But  I  am  perfectly  certain,  even  before  I  have  opened  the 
\  book,  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  a  single  point,  not  because 
\l  believe  I  am  in  possession  of  irrefutable  demonstrations  of 
Ithese  important  propositions,  but  because  this  transcendental 
{critique,  which  has  disclosed  to  me  the  power  and  the  limits 
jof  pure  reason,  has  fully  convinced  me  that,  as  it  is  insuffi- 
cient to  establish  the  afGbrmative,  it  is  as  powerless,  and  even 
more  so,  to  assure  us  of  the  truth  of  the  negative  answer  to 
these  questions.     From  what  source  does  this  free-thinker 
derive  his  knowledge  that  there  is,  for  example,  no  Supreme 
Being  ?    This  proposition  liea  out  of  the  field  of  possible  ex- 
perience, and,  therefore,  beyond  the  limits  of  human  cogni* 
tion.     But  I  would  not  read  at  all  the  answer  which  the  dog- 
matical maintainor  of  the  good  cause  makes  to  his  opponent, 
because  I  know  well  beforehand,  that  he  will  merely  attack 
the  fallacious  grounds  of  his  adversary,  without  being  able  to 
establish  his  own  assertions.     Besides,  a  new  illusory  argu- 
menty  in  the  construction  of  which  talent  and  acuteness  are 
shown,  is  suggestive  of  new  ideas  and  new  trains  of  reasonings 
and  in  this  respect  the  old  and  every-day  sophistries  are  quite 
useless.     Again,  the  dogmatical  opponent  of  religion  gives 
employment  to  criticism,  and  enables  us  to  test  and  correct 
its  principles,  while  there  is  no  occasion  for  anxiety  in  regard 
to  the  influence  and  results  of  his  reasoning. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  must  we  not  warn  the  youth  entrusted 
to  academical  care  against  such  writings^  must  we  not  pre* 
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«erve  them  from  the  knowledge  of  these  dangerous  assertionsi 
until  their  judgment  is  ripened,  or  rather  until  the  doctrines 
which  we  wish  to  mculcate  are  so  firmly  rooted  in  theif 
minds  as  to  withstand  all  attempts  at  instilling  the  contrary 
dogmas,  from  whateyer  quarter  they  may  come  ? 

If  we  are  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  dogmatical  procedure 
in  the  sphere  of  pure  reason,  and  find  ourselves  unable  to 
settle  such  disputes  otherwise  than  by  becoming  a  party  in  them, 
and  setting  counter-assertions  against  the  statements  advanced 
by  our  opponents,  there  is  certainly  no  plan  more  advisable 
for  the  mamemt,  but,  at  the  same  time,  none  more  absurd  and 
inefficient  for  the  future,  than  this  retaining  of  the  youthful 
mind  under  guardianship  for  a  time,  and  thus  preserving  it 
— ^for  so  long  at  least — ^from  seduction  into  error.  But 
when,  at  a  kter  period,  either  curiosity,  or  the  prevalent 
fashion  of  thought,  places  such  writings  in  their  hands,  will 
the  so-called  convictions  of  their  youth  stand  firm?  The 
young  thinker,  who  has  in  his  armory  none  but  dogmatical 
weapons  with  which  to  resist  the  attacks  of  his  opponent, 
and  who  cannot  detect  the  latent  dialectic  which  lies  in  his 
own  opinions  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  opposite  party,  seeef 
the  advance  of  illusory  arguments  and  grounds  of  proof  which 
have  the  advantage  of  novelty,  against  as  illusory  grounds  of 
proof  destitute  of  this  advantage,  and  which,  perhaps,  excite 
the  suspicion  that  the  natural  credulity  of  his  youth  has  been 
abused  by  his  instructors.  He  thinks  he  can  find  no  better 
means  of  shewing  that  he  has  outgrown  the  discipline  of  his 
minority,  than  by  despising  those  well-meant  warnings,  and, 
knowing  no  system  of  thought  but  that  of  dogmatism,  he 
drinks  deep  draughts  of  the  poison  that  is  to  sap  the  principles 
in  which  lus  early  years  were  trained. 

Exactly  the  opposite  of  the  system  here  recommended 
ought  to  be  pursued  in  academical  instruction.  This  can 
only  be  effected,  however,  by  a  thorough  training  in  the  critical 
investigation  of  pure  reason.  For,  in  order  to  bring  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  critique  into  exercise  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to 
demonstrate  their  perfect  sufficiency,  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  highest  degree  of  dialectical  illusion,  the  student  ought  tjo 
examine  the  assertions  made  on  both  sides  of  speculative 
questions  step  by  step,  and  to  test  them  by  these  principles. 
It  cannot  be  a  difficult  task  for  him  to  show  the  fallacies 
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inherent  in  these  propositions^  and  thus  he  begins  early  to 
feel  his  own  power  of  securing  himself  against  the  influence 
of  such  sophistical  ailments,  which  must  finally  lose,  for 
him,  all  their  illusory  power.  And,  although  the  same  blows 
which  overturn  the  edifice  of  his  opponent  are  as  fatal  to  his 
own  speculative  structures,  if  such  he  has  wished  to  rear ;  he 
need  not  feel  any  sorrow  in  regard  to  this  seeming  misfortune, 
as  he  has  now  before  him  a  fair  prospect  into  the  practical  region, 
in  which  he  may  reasonably  hope  to  find  a  more  secure  foun- 
dation for  a  rational  system. 

There  is,  accordingly,  no  proper  polemic  inMhe  sphere  of 
pure  reason.  Both  parties  beat  the  air  and  fight  with  their 
own  shadows,  as  they  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and 
can  find  no  tangible  point  of  attack — no  firm  footing  for  their 
dogmatical  conflict.  Fight  as  vigorously  as  they  may,  the 
shadows  which  they  hew  down,  immediately  start  up  again, 
like  the  heroes  in  Walhalla,  and  renew  the  bloodless  and  un- 
ceasing contest. 

But  neither  can  we  admit  that  there  is  any  proper  sceptical 
employment  of  pure  reason,  such  as  might  be  based  upon  the 
principle  of  neutrality  in  all  speculative  disputes.  To  excite 
reason  against  itself,  to  place  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the 
party  on  the  one  side  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  other,  and  to 
remain  an  undisturbed  and  sarcastic  spectator  of  the  fierce 
struggle  that  ensues,  seems,  from  the  dogmatical  point  of  view, 
to  be  a  part  fitting  only  a  malevolent  disposition.  But,  when 
the  sophist  evidences  an  invincible  obstinacy  and  blindness, 
and  a  pride  which  no  criticism  can  moderate,  there  is  no  other 
practicable  course  than  to  oppose  to  this  pride  and  obstinacy 
similar  feelings  and  pretensions  on  the  other  side,  equally 
well  or  ill  founded,  so  that  reason,  staggered  by  the  reflections 
thus  forced  upon  it,  finds  it  necessary  to  moderate  its  con- 
fidence in  such  pretensions,  and  to  listen  to  the  advices  of 
criticism.  But  we  cannot  stop  at  these  doubts,  much  less 
regard  the  conviction  of  our  ignorance,  not  only  as  a  cure  for 
the  conceit  natural  to  dogmatism,  but  as  the  settlement  of  the 
disputes  in  which  reason  is  involved  with  itself.  On  the  con* 
trary,  scepticism  is  merely  a  means  of  awakening  reason  from 
its  dogmatic  dreams,  and  exciting  it  to  a  more  careful  investi- 
gation into  its  own  powers  and  pretensions.  But,  as  scepticism 
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Appears  to  be  the  shortest  road  to  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
domain  of  philosophy,  and  as  it  is  the  track  pnrsaed  by  the 
many  who  aim  at  giving  a  philosophical  colouring  to  their 
contemptuous  disHke  of  all  inquiries  of  this  kind,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  present  to  my  readers  this  mode  of  thought 
in  its  true  light. 

Scepticism  not  a  Permanent  State  far  Human  Reason, 

The  consciousness  of  ignorance — unless  this  ignorance  it 
recognized  to  be  absolutely  necessary — ought,  instead  of  form- 
ing the  conclusion  of  my  inquiries,  to  be  the  strongest  motive 
to  the  pursuit  of  them.  All  ignorance  is  either  ignorance 
of  things,  or  of  the  Umits  of  knowledge.  If  my  ignorance 
is  accidental  and  not  necessary,  it  must  incite  me,  in  the 
first  case,  to  a  dogmatical  inquiry  regarding  the  objects  of 
which  I  am  ignorant ;  in  the  second,  to  a  critical  inyestigatidn 
into  the  bounds  of  all  possible  knowledge.  But  that  my 
ignorance  is  absolutely  necessary  and  unavoidable,  and  that  it 
consequently  absolves  from  the  duty  of  all  farther  investiga- 
tion,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  made  out  upon  empirical 
grounds — from  observation^  but  upon  critical  grounds  alone, 
that  is,  by  a  thorough-going  investigation  into  the  primary 
sources  of  cognition.  It  foUows  that  the  determination  of 
the  bounds  of  reason  can  be  made  only  on  a  priori  grounds ; 
while  the  empirical  limitation  of  reason,  which  is  merely  an 
indeterminate  cognition  of  an  ignorance  that  can  never  be  com- 
pletely removed,  can  take  place  only  a  posteriori.  In  other 
words,  our  empirical  knowledge  is  limited  by  that  which  yet 
remains  for  us  to  know.  The  former  cognition  of  our  ignorance, 
which  is  possible  only  on  a  rational  basis,  is  a  science ;  the 
latter  is  merely  a  perception^  and  we  cannot  say  how  far  the 
inferences  drawn  from  it  may  extend.  If  I  regard  the  earth, 
as  it  really  appears  to  my  senses,  as  a  flat  surface,  I  am  igno- 
rant how  far  this  surface  extends.  But  experience  teaches  me 
that,  how  far  soever  I  go,  I  always  see  before  me  a  space  in 
which  I  can  proceed  farther  ;  and  thus  I  know  the  limits — 
merely  yisual — of  my  actual  knowledge  of  the  earth,  although 
I  am  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  the  earth  itself.  But  if  I  have 
got  so  far  as  to  know  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  and  that  its 
surface  is  spherical,  I  can  cognize  a  priori  and  determine 
-upon  principles^  from  my  knowledge  of  a  small  part  of  this 
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surface — say  to  the  extent  of  a  degree — ^the  diameter  and  cir- 
camference  of  the  earth  ;  and  although  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
objects  which  this  surface  contains,  I  have  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  its  limits  and  extent. 

The  sum  of  all  the  possible  objects  of  our  cognition  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  level  surface,  with  an  apparent  horizon — that 
which  forms  the  limit  of  its  extent,  and  which  has  been 
termed  by  us  the  idea  of  unconditioned  totality.  To  reach 
this  Umit  by  empirical  means  is  impossible,  and  all  attempts 
to  determine  it  a  priori  according  to  a  principle,  are  alike  in 
vain.  But  all  the  questions  raised  by  pure  reason  relate  to 
that  which  Ues  beyond  this  horizon,  or,  at  least,  in  its  boundary 
line. 

The  celebrated  David  Hume  was  one  of  those  geographers 
of  human  reason  who  believe  that  they  have  given  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  such  questions,  by  declaring  them  to  lie  beyond  the 
horizon  of  our  knowledge — a  horizon  which,  however,  Hume 
was  unable  to  determine.  His  attention  especially  was  directed 
to  the  principle  of  causality ;  and  he  remarked  with  perfect 
justice,  that  the  truth  of  this  principle,  and  even  the  objective 
validity  of  the  conception  of  a  cause,  was  not  commonly  based 
upon  clear  insight,  that  is,  upon  a  priori  cognition.  Hence  he 
concluded  that  this  law  does  not  derive  its  authority  from  its 
universality  and  necessity,  but  merely  from  its  general  appli- 
cability in  the  course  of  experience,  and  a  kind  of  subjective 
necessity  thence  arising,  which  he  termed  habit.  From  the 
inability  of  reason  to  establish  this  principle  as  a  necessary 
law  for  the  acquisition  of  all  experience,  he  inferred  the  nullity 
of  all  the  attempts  of  reason  to  pass  the  region  of  the 
empirical. 

This  procedure,  of  subjecting  i^xe  facta  of  reason  to  exami- 
nation, and,  if  necessary,  to  disapproval,  may  be  termed  the 
censura  of  reason.  This  cenaura  must  inevitably  lead  ns  to 
doubts  regarding  all  transcendent  employment  of  principles. 
But  this  is  only  the  second  step  in  our  inquiry.  The  first  step 
in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  pure  reason,  and  which  marks 
the  infancy  of  that  faculty,  is  that  of  dogmatism.  The 
second,  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  is  that  of  scepticism, 
and  it  gives  evidence  that  our  judgment  has  been  improved  by 
experience.  But  a  third  step  is  necessary — vindicative  of  the 
maturity  and  manhood  of  the  judgment,  which  now  lays  a  firm 
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foundation  npon  uniyersal  and  necessary  principles.  This  is 
the  period  otcrUicMm,  in  which  we  do  not  examine  the  facta 
of  reason,  but  reason  itself,  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  powers^ 
and  in  regard  to  its  capability  of  a  priori  cognition  ;  and  thus 
we  determine  not  merely  the  empirical  and  ever-shifting 
bounds  of  our  knowledge,  but  its  necessary  and  eternied  limits. 
We  demonstrate  from  indubitable  principles,  not  merely  our 
ignorance  in  respect  to  this  or  that  subject,  but  in  regard  to 
all  possible  questions  of  a  certain  class.  Thus  scepticism  is  a 
resting-place  for  reason,  in  which  it  may  reflect  on  its  dog- 
matical wanderings,  and  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  region 
in  which  it  happens  to  be,  that  it  may  pursue  its  way  with 
greater  certainty ;  but  it  cannot  be  its  permanent  dwelling- 
place.  It  must  take  up  its  abode  only  in  the  re^on  of  com- 
plete certitude,  whether  this  relates  to  the  cognition  of  objects 
themselyes,  or  to  the  limits  which  bound  all  our  cognition. 

Reason  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  indefinitely  extended 
plane,  of  the  bounds  of  which  we  have  only  a  general  know- 
ledge ;  it  ought  rather  to  be  compared  to  a  sphere,  the  radius 
jof  which  may  be  found  from  the  curvature  of  its  surface — 
that  is,  the  nature  of  a  priori  synthetical  propositions — and, 
consequently,  its  circumference  and  extent.  Beyond  the 
sphere  of  experience  there  are  no  objects  which  it  can  cognize ; 
nay,  even  questions  regarding  such  supposititious  objects  relate 
only  to  the  subjective  principles  of  a  complete  determination 
of  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  understanding-con- 
ceptions which  lie  within  this  sphere. 

We  are  actually  in  possession  of  a  priori  synthetical  cog- 
nitions, as  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  the  principles  of  the 
understanding,  which  anticipate  experience.  If  any  one  cannot 
comprehend  the  possibility  of  these  principles,  he  may  have 
some  reason  to  doubt  whether  they  are  really  a  priori ;  but 
he  cannot  on  this  account  declare  them  to  be  impossible,  and 
affirm  the  nullity  of  the  steps  which  reason  may  have  taken 
under  their  guidance.  He  can  only  say :  If  we  perceived  their 
origin  and  their  authenticity,  we  should  be  able  to  determine 
the  extent  and  limits  of  reason ;  but,  till  we  can  do  this,  all 

?ropositions  regarding  the  latter  are  mere  random  assertions, 
n  this  view,  the  doubt  respecting  all  dogmatical  philosophy, 
which  proceeds  without  the  guidance  of  criticism,  is  well 
grounded ;  but  we  cannot  therefore  deny  to  reason  the  ability 
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to  constract  a  sound  philosophy,  when  the  way  has  been 
prepared  by  a  thorough  critical  investigation.  All  the  con- 
ceptions produced,  and  all  the  questions  raised,  by  pure 
reason,  do  not  lie  in  the  sphere  of  experience,  but  in  that  of 
reason  itself,  and  hence  they  must  be  solved,  and  shown  to  be 
either  valid  or  inadmissible,  by  that  faculty.  We  have  no 
right  to  decline  the  solution  of  such  problems,  on  the  ground 
that  the  solution  can  be  discovered  only  from  the  nature  of 
things,  and  under  pretence  of  the  limitation  of  human  facul- 
ties, for  reason  is  the  sole  creator  of  all  these  ideas,  and  is 
therefore  bound  either  to  establish  their  validity  or  to  expose 
their  illusory  nature. 

The  polemic  of  scepticism  is  properly  directed  against  the 
dogmatist,  who  erects  a  system  of  philosophy  without  having 
examined  the  fundamental  objective  principles  on  which  it  is 
bftsed,  for  the  purpose  of  evidencing  the  futility  of  his  designs, 
and  thus  bringing  him  to  a  knowledge  of  his  own  powers. 
But,  in  itself,  scepticism  does  not  give  us  any  certain  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge.  All  unsuccess- 
ful dogmatical  attempts  of  reason  are  facta,  which  it  is  always 
useful  to  submit  to  the  censure  of  the  sceptic.  But  this  can- 
not help  us  to  any  decision  regarding  the  expectations  which 
reason  cherishes  of  better  success  in  future  endeavours ;  the 
investigations  of  scepticism  cannot,  therefore,  settle  the  dispute 
regarding  the  rights  and  powers  of  human  reason. 

Hume  is  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  ingenious  of  all  scep- 
tical philosophers,  and  his  writings  have,  undoubtedly,  ex- 
erted the  most  powerful  influence  in  awakening  reason  to  a 
thorough  investigation  into  its  own  powers.  It  will,  therefore, 
well  repay  our  labours  to  consider  for  a  little  the  course  of 
reasoning  which  he  followed,  and  the  errors  into  which  he 
strayed,  although  setting  out  on  the  path  of  truth  and 
certitude. 

Hume  was  probably  aware,  although  he  never  clearly  de- 
veloped the  notion,  that  we  proceed  in  judgments  of  a  certain 
class  beyond  our  conception  of  the  object.  I  have  termed 
this  kind  of  judgments  synthetical.  As  regards  the  manner  in 
which  I  pass  beyond  my  conception  by  the  aid  of  experience, 
no  doubts  can  be  entertained.  Experience  is  itself  a  synthesis 
of  perceptions ;  and  it  employs  perceptions  to  increment  the 
conception,  which  I  obtain  by  means  of  another  perception. 
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But  we  feel  persuaded  that  we  are  able  to  proceed  beyond 
a  couception,  and  to  extend  our  cognition  a  priori.  We 
attempt  this  in  two  ways — either,  through  the  pure  un- 
derstanding, in  relation  to  that  which  may  become  an  object 
of  experience,  or,  through  pure  reason,  in  relation  to  such 
properties  of  things,  or  of  the  existence  of  things,  as  can  never 
be  presented  in  any  experience.  This  sceptical  philosopher 
did  not  distinguish  these  two  kinds  of  judgments,  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  but  regarded  this  augmentation  of  conceptions, 
and,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  the  spontaneous  gene- 
ration of  understanding  and  reason,  independently  of  the 
impregnation  of  experience,  as  altogether  impossible.  The 
so-called  a  priori  principles  of  these  faculties  he  consequently 
held  to  be  invaUd  and  imaginary,  and  regarded  them  as 
nothing  but  subjective  habits  of  thought  originating  in  ex- 
perience, and  therefore  purely  empirical  and  contingent  rules, 
to  which  we  attribute  a  spurious  necessity  and  universaUty. 
In  support  of  this  strange  assertion,  he  referred  us  to  the 
generally  acknowledged  principle  of  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect.  No  faculty  of  the  mind  can  conduct  us  from  the 
conception  of  a  thing  to  the  existence  of  something  else ;  and 
hence  he  believed  he  could  infer  that,  ^without  experience,  we 
possess  no  source  from  which  we  can  augment  a  conception, 
and  no  ground  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  framing  a  judgment 
that  is  to  extend  our  cognition  a  priori.  That  the  light  of  the 
sun,  which  shines  upon  a  piece  of  wax,  at  the  same  time  melts 
it,  while  it  hardens  clay,  no  power  of  the  understanding  could 
infer  from  the  conceptions  which  we  previously  possessed  of 
these  substances ;  much  less  is  there  any  a  priori  law  that 
could  conduct  us  to  such  a  conclusion,  which  experience  alone 
can  certify.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  in  our  discussion 
of  Transcendental  Logic,  that,  although  we  can  never  proceed 
immediately  beyond  the  content  of  the  conception  which  is 
given  us,  we  can  always  cognize  completely  a  priori — in  rela- 
tion, however,  to  a  third  term,  namely,  possible  experience — the 
law  of  its  connection  with  other  things.  For  example,  if  I  ob- 
serve that  a  piece  of  wax  melts,  I  can  cognize  a  priori  that  there 
must  have  been  something  (the  sun's  heat)  preceding,  which 
this  effect  follows  accordmg  to  a  fixed  law ;  sdthough,  without 
the  aid  of  experience,  I  coidd  not  cognize  a  priori  and  in  a  £^- 
terminate  manner,  either  the  cause  from  the  efifect,  or  the  effect 
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from  the  cause.  Hame  was  therefore  wrong  in  inferring, 
from  the  contingency  of  the  determination  according  to  law, 
the  contingency  of  the  law  itself ;  and  the  passing  beyond 
the  conception  of  a  thing  to  possible  experience  (which  is  an 
a  priori  proceeding,  constitutmg  the  objective  reality  of  the 
conception),  he  confounded  with  our  synthesis  of  objects  in 
actual  experience,  which  is  always,  of  course,  empirical.  Thus, 
too,  he  regarded  the  principle  of  affinity,  which,  has  its  seat 
in  the  understanding  and  indicates  a  necessary  connection,  as 
a  mere  rule  of  association,  lying  in  the  imitative  faculty  of 
imagination,  which  can  present  only  contingent,  and  not  ob* 
jective  connections. 

The  sceptical  errors  of  this  remarkably  acute  thinker  arose 
principally  from  a  defect,  which  was  common  to  him  with  the 
dogmatists,  namely,  that  he  had  never  made  a  systematic 
review  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  a  |)rtbn  synthesis  performed 
by  the  understanding.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  found, 
to  take  one  example  among  many,  that  the  principle  of  per- 
manence  was  of  this  character,  and  that  it,  as  well  as  the 
principle  of  causality,  anticipates  experience.  In  this  way  he 
might  have  been  able  to  describe  the  determinate  limits  of  the 
a  priori  operations  of  understanding  and  reason.  But  he 
merely  declared  the  understanding  to  be  limited,  instead  of 
showing  what  its  limits  were  ;  he  created  a  general  miatmst 
in  the  power  of  our  faculties,  without  giving  us  any  determi- 
nate knowledge  of  the  bounds  of  our  necessary  and  unavoidable 
ignorance  ;  he  examined  and  condemned  some  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  understanding,  without  investigating  all  its  powers 
with  the  completeness  necessary  to  criticism.  He  denies, 
with  truth,  certain  powers  to  the  understanding,  but  he  goes 
further,  and  declares  it  to  be  utterly  inadequate  to  the  a  priori 
extension  of  knowledge,  although  he  has  not  fully  examined 
all  the  powers  which  reside  in  the  faculty ;  and  thus  the  fate 
which  always  overtakes  scepticism  meets  him  too.  That  is  to 
say,  his  own  declarations  are  doubted,  for  his  objections  were 
based  Mpon  facta,  which  are  contingent,  and  not  upon  prin- 
ciples, which  can  alone  demonstrate  the  necessary  invalidity  of 
all  dogmatical  assertions. 

As  Hume  makes  no  distinction  between  the  well-groanded 
claims  of  the  understanding  and  the  dialectical  pretensions  of 
reason,  against  which,  however,  his  attacks  are  mainly  directed. 
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Yeason  does  not  feel  itself  shat  out  from  all  attempts  at  the 
extension  of  a  priori  cognition,  and  hence  it  refuses,  in  spite  of 
a  few  checks  in  this  or  that  quarter,  to  relinquish  such  efforts. 
For  one  naturally  arms  oneVself  to  resist  an  attack,  and  be- 
comes more  obstinate  in  the  resolve  to  establish  the  claims  he 
has  advanced.  But  a  complete  review  of  the  powers  of  reason, 
and  the  conviction  thence  arising  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
a  limited  field  of  action,  while  we  must  admit  the  vanity  of 
higher  claims,  puts  an  end  to  aU  doubt  and  dispute,  and  in- 
duces reason  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  its  limited  domain. 

To  the  uncritical  dogmatist,  who  has  not  surveyed  the  sphere 
of  his  understanding,  nor  determined,  in  accordance  with  prin- 
ciples, the  limits  of  possible  cognition,  who,  consequently,  is 
ignorant  of  his  own  powers,  and  believes  he  will  discover  them 
by  the  attempts  he  makes  in  the  field  of  cognition,  these  at- 
tacks of  scepticism  are  not  only  dangerous,  but  destructive. 
For  if  there  is  one  proposition  in  his  chain  of  reasoning  which 
he  cannot  prove,  or  the  fallacy  in  which  he  cannot  evolve  in 
accordance  with  a  principle,  suspicion  falls  on  all  his  state- 
ments, however  plausible  they  may  appear. 

And  thus  scepticism,  the  bane  of  dogmatical  philosophy, 
conducts  us  to  a  sound  investigation  into  the  understandiDg 
and  the  reason.  When  we  are  thus  far  advanced,  we  need 
fear  no  further  attacks ;  for  the  limits  of  our  domain  are 
clearly  marked  out,  and  we  can  make  no  claims  nor  become 
involved  in  any  disputes  regarding  the  region  that  lies  beyond 
these  limits.  Thus  the  sceptical  procedure  in  philosophy  does 
not  present  any  solution  of  the  problems  of  reason,  but  it 
forms  an  excellent  exercise  for  its  powers,  awakening  its  cir- 
cumspection, and  indicating  the  means  whereby  it  may  most 
fully  establish  its  claims  to  its  legitimate  possessions, 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 

Section  Thied. 

The  Discipline  of  Pure  Reason  in  Hypothesis, 

This  critique  of  reason  has  now  taught  us  that  all  its  effort9 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  by  means  of  pure  specu- 
lation^ are  utterly  fruitless.     So  much  the  wider  fields  it  may 
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appear,  lies  open  to  hypothesis ;  as,  where  we  cannot  know 
with  certainty,  we  are  at  liberty  to  make  guesses,  and  to  form 
suppositions. 

Imagination  may  he  allowed,  under  the  strict,  surveillance 
of  reason,  to  invent  suppositions ;  but,  these  must  be  based 
on  something  that  is  perfectly  certain-*-and  that  is  the  passi- 
bility  of  the  object.  If  we  are  well  assured  upon  this  point, 
it  is  allowable  to  have  recourse  to  supposition  in  regard  to 
the  reality  of  the  object ;  but  this  supposition  must,  unless 
lit  is  utterly  groundless,  be  connected,  as  its  ground  of  ex- 
f  planation,  with  that  which  is  really  given  and  absolutely  cer* 
/  tain.  Such  a  supposition  is  termed  a  hypothesis. 
'  It  is  beyond  our  power  to  form  the  least  conception  a  priori 
of  the  possibility  of  dynamical  connection  in  phsenomena ; 
and  the  category  of  the  pure  understanding  will  not  enable 
us  to  excogitate  any  such  connection,  but  merely  helps  us  to 
understand  it,  when  we  meet  with  it  in  experience.  For  this 
reason  we  cannot,  in  accordance  with  the  categories,  imagine 
or  invent  any  object  or  any  property  of  an  object  not  given, 
or  that  may  not  be  given  in  experience,  and  employ  it  in  a 
hypothesis  ;  otherwise,  we  should  be  basing  our  chain  of  rea- 
soning upon  mere  chimerical  fancies,  and  not  upon  concep- 
tions of  things.  Thus,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  new  powers,  not  existing  in  nature, — for  example,  an 
understanding  with  a  non-sensuous  intuition,  a  force  of  at- 
traction without  contact,  or  some  new  kind  of  substances 
occupying  space,  and  yet  without  the  property  of  impenetra- 
bility ;  and,  consequently,  we  cannot  assume  that  there  is  any 
other  kind  of  community  among  substances  than  that  observ- 
able in  experience,  any  kind  of  presence  than  that  in  space, 
or  any  kind  of  duration  than  that  in  time.  In  one  word,  the 
conditions  of  possible  experience  are  for  reason  the  only  con- 
ditions of  the  possibility  of  things ;  reason  cannot  venture  to 
form,  independently  of  these  conditions,  any  conceptions  of 
things,  because  such  conceptions,  although  not  self-contradio- 
.tory,  are  without  object  and  vnthout  application. 

The  conceptions  of  reason  are,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
mere  ideas,  and  do  not  relate  to  any  object  in  any  kind  of  ex- 
perience. At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  indicate  imaginary 
or  possible  objects.  They  are  purely  problematical  in  their 
nature,  and,  as  aids  to  the  heuristic  exercise  of  the  faculties^ 
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fonn  the  basis  of  the  regulative  principles  for  the  systematic 
employment  of  the  understanding  in  the  field  of  experience. 
If  we  leave  this  ground  of  experience,  they  become  mere 
fictions  of  thought,  the  possibility  of  which  is  quite  indemon- 
strable ;  and  they  cannot  consequently  be  employed,  as  hypo- 
theses, in  the  explanation  of  real  pheenomena.  It  is  qi|ite 
admissible  to  comitate  the  soul  as  simple,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  ourselves  to  employ  the  idea  of  a  perfect  and  neces- 
sary unity  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  as  the  principle  of 
all  our  inquiries  into  its  internal  phsenomena,  although  we» 
cannot  cognize  this  unity  in  concrete.  But  to  aamme  that  the 
soul  is  a  simple  substance  (a  transcendental  conception)  would 
be  enouncing  a  proposition  which  is  not  only  indemonstrable 
— as  many  physical  hypotheses  are,  but  a  proposition  which 
is  purely  arbitrary,  and  in  the  highest  degree  rash.  The 
simple  is  never  presented  in  experience ;  and,  if  by  substance 
is  here  meant  the  permanent  object  of  sensuous  intuition,  the 
possibihty  of  a  simple  phenomenon  is  perfectly  inconceivable. 
Reason  affords  no  good  grounds  for  admitting  the  existence  of 
intelligible  beings,  or  of  intelligible  properties  of  sensaous 
things,  although — as  we  have  no  conception  either  of  their 
possibility  or  of  their  impossibility — ^it  will  always  be  out  of 
our  power  to  affirm  dogmatically  that  they  do  not  exist. 

In  the  explanation  of  given  phsenomena,  no  other  things 
and  no  other  grounds  of  explanation  can  be  employed,  than 
those  which  stand  in  connection  vRth  the  given  phaenomena 
according  to  the  known  laws  of  experience.  A  transcendental 
hypothesiSy  in  which  a  mere  idea  of  reason  is  employed  to  ex- 
plain the  phaenomena  of  nature,  would  not  give  us  any  better 
insight  into  a  phsenomenon,  as  we  should  be  trying  to  ex- 
plain what  we  do  not  sufficiently  understand  from  known  em- 
pirical principles,  by  what  we  do  not  understand  at  alL  The 
principle  of  such  a  hypothesis  might  conduce  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  reason,  but  it  would  not  assist  the  understanding  ia 
its  application  to  objects.  Order  and  conformity  to  aims  in 
the  sphere  of  nature  must  be  themselves  explained  upon 
natural  grounds  and  according  to  natural  laws  ;  and  the  ^d- 
est  hypotheses,  if  they  are  only  physical,  are  here  more  ad- 
missible than  a  hyperphysical  hypothesis,  such  as  that  of  a 
divine  author.  For  such  a  hypothesis  would  introduce  the 
prind^  of  iffnaoa  ratio,  which  requites  us  to  give  up  the 
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search  for  causes  that  might  be  discovered  in  the  coarse  of 
experience,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  idea.  As  regards 
the  absolute  totality  of  the  grounds  of  explanation  in  the  series 
of  these  causes,  this  can  be  no  hindrance  to  the  understanding 
in  the  case  of  phaenomena ;  because,  as  they  are  to  us  nothing 
more  than  phaenomena,  we  have  no  right  to  look  for  anything 
like  completeness  in  the  synthesis  of  the  series  of  their  con- 
ditions. 

Transcendental  hypotheses  are  therefore  inadmissible ;  and  we 
cannot  use  the  Uberty  of  employing,  in  the  absence  of  physical, 
hyperphysical  grounds  of  explanation.  And  this  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  because  such  hypotheses  do  not  advance  reason, 
but  rather  stop  it  in  its  progress ;  secondly,  because  this  licence 
would  render  fruitless  all  its  exertions  in  its  own  proper  sphere, 
which  is  that  of  experience.  For,  when  the  explanation  of 
natural  phaenomena  happens  to  be  difficult,  we  have  constantly 
at  hand  a  transcendental  ground  of  explanation,  which  lifts 
us  above  the  necessity  of  investigating  nature  ;  and  our  in- 
quiries are  brought  to  a  close,  not  because  we  have  obtained  all 
the  requisite  knowledge,  but  because  we  abut  upon  a  principle, 
which  is  incomprehensible,  and  which,  indeed,  is  so  far  back 
in  the  track  of  thought,  as  to  contain  the  conception  of  the 
absolutely  primal  being* 

The  next  requisite  for  the  admissibility  of  a  hypothesis  is 
its  sufficiency.  That  is,  it  must  determine  a  priori  the  conse- 
quences which  are  given  in  experienccj  and  which  are  supposed 
to  follow  from  the  hypothesis  itself.  If  we  require  to  employ 
auxiliary  hypotheses,  the  suspicion  naturally  arises  that  they 
are  mere  fictions ;  because  the  necessity  for  each  of  them 
requires  the  same  justification  as  in  the  case  of  the  original 
hypothesis,  and  thus  their  testimony  is  invalid.  If  we  suppose 
the  existence  of  an  infinitely  perfect  cause,  we  possess  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  the  explanation  of  the  conformity  to  aims, 
the  order  and  the  greatness  which  we  observe  in  the  universe ; 
but  we  find  ourselves  obliged,  when  we  observe  the  evil  in  the 
world  and  the  exceptions  to  these  laws,  to  employ  new  hypo- 
theses in  support  of  the  original  one.  We  employ  the  idea 
of  the  simple  nature  of  the  human  soul  as  the  foundation 
of  all  the  theories  we  may  form  of  its  phaenomena ;  but  when 
we  meet  with  difficulties  in  our  way,  when  we  observe  in  the 
soul  phaenomena  similar  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
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liiAtter>  we  require  to  call  in  new  auxiliary  hypotheses.  These 
may,  indeed,  not  be  false,  but  we  do  not  know  them  to  be  true, 
because  the  only  witness  to  their  certitude  is  the  hypothesis 
which  they  themselves  have  been  called  in  to  explain. 

We  are  not  discussing  the  above-mentioned  assertions  re^ 
garding  the  immaterial  unity  of  the  soul  and  the  existence,  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  as  dogmata,  which  certain  philosophers  pro* 
fesB  to  demonstrate  a  priori,  but  purely  as  hypotheses.  In  the 
former  case,  the  dogmatist  must  take  care  that  his  arguments 
possess  the  apodeictic  certainty  of  a  demonstration.  For  the 
assertion  that  the  reality  of  such  ideas  is  probable,  is  as  absurd 
as  a  proof  of  the  probability  of  a  proposition  in  geometry. 
Pure  abstract  reason,  apart  from  all  experience,  can  either  cog- 
nize a  proposition  entirely  a  priori,  and  as  necessary,  or  it  can 
cognize  nothing  at  all ;  and  hence  the  judgments  it  enounces 
are  never  mere  opinions,  they  are  either  apodeictic  certainties, 
or  declarations  that  nothing  can  be  known  on  the  subject. 
Opinions  and  probable  judgments  on  the  nature  of  things 
can  only  be  employed  to  explain  given  phenomena,  or  they 
may  relate  to  the  effect,  in  accordance  with  empirical  laws,  of 
an  actually  existing  cause.  In  other  words,  we  must  restrict 
the  sphere  of  opinion  to  the  world  of  experience  and  nature. 
Beyond  this  region  opinion  is  mere  invention ;  unless  we  are 
groping  about  for  the  truth  on  a  path  not  yet  fully  known, 
and  have  some  hopes  of  stumbling  upon  it  by  chance. 

But,  although  hypotheses  are  inadmissible  in  answers  to 
the  questions  of  pure  speculative  reason,  they  may  be  em* 
ployed  in  the  defence  of  these  answers.  That  is  to  say,  hypo- 
theses are  admissible  in  polemic,  but  not  in  the  sphere  of 
dogmatism.  By  the  defence  of  statements  of  this  character, 
I  do  not  mean  an  attempt  at.  discovering  new  grounds  for 
their  support,  but  merely  the  refutation  of  the  arguments  of 
opponents.  All  a  priori  synthetical  propositions  possess  the 
peculiarity,  that,  although  the  philosopher  who  maintains  the 
reality  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  proposition,  is  not  in  pos- 
session of  sufficient  knowledge  to  establish  the  certainty  of 
his  statements,  his  opponent  is  as  little  able  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  opposite.  This  equality  of  fortune  does  not  allow  the 
one  party  to  be  superior  to  the  other  in  the  sphere  of  specu- 
lative cognition ;  and  it  is  this  sphere  accordingly  that  is  the 
proper  arena  of  these  endless  speculative  conflicts.     But  we 
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nhall  afterwards  show  that,  in  relation  to  its  practical  exercise. 
Reason  has  the  right  of  admitting  what,  in  the  field  of  pure 
speculation,  she  wonld  not  he  justified  in  supposing,  except 
upon  perfectly  sufficient  grounds ;  because  all  such  supposi- 
tions destroy  the  necessary  completeness  of  speculation — a 
condition  which  the  practical  reason,  however,  does  not  con- 
sider to  be  requisite.  In  this  sphere,  therefore.  Reason  is  mis- 
tress of  a  possession,  her  title  to  which  she  does  not  require 
to  prove — ^which,  in  fact,  she  could  not  do.  The  burden  of 
proof  accordingly  rests  upon  the  opponent.  But  as  he  has 
just  as  little  knowledge  regarding  the  subject  discussed,  and 
is  as  little  able  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  the  object  of  an 
idea,  as  the  philosopher  on  the  other  side  is  to  demonstrate 
its  reality,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  advantage  on  the  side 
of  the  philosopher  who  maintains  his  proposition  as  a  practi- 
cally necessary  supposition  (melior  est  conditio  possidentis). 
For  he  is  at  liberty  to  employ,  in  self-defence,  the  same  wea- 
pons as  his  opponent  makes  use  of  in  attacking  him  ;  that  is, 
he  has  a  right  to  use  hypotheses  not  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  arguments  in  favour  of  his  own  propositions,  but 
to  show  that  his  opponent  knows  no  more  than  himself  re- 
garding the  subject  under  discussion,  and  cannot  boast  of  any 
speculative  advantage. 

Hypotheses  are,  therefore,  admissible  in  the  sphere  of  pure 
reason,  only  as  weapons  for  self-defence,  and  not  as  supports 
to  dogmatical  assertions.  But  the  opposing  party  we  must 
always  seek  for  in  ourselves.  For  speculative  reason  is,  in  the 
sphere  of  transcendentalism,  dialectical  in  its  own  nature.  The 
difficulties  and  objections  we  have  to  fear  lie  in  ourselves. 
They  are  like  old  but  never  superannuated  claims ;  and  we 
must  seek  them  out,  and  settle  them  once  and  for  ever,  if  we  are 
to  expect  a  permanent  peace.  External  tranquillity  is  hoDow 
and  unreal.  The  root  of  these  contradictions,  which  lies  in 
the  nature  of  human  reason,  must  be  destroyed  ;  and  this  can 
only  be  done,  by  giving  it,  in  the  first  instance,  freedom  to 
grow,  nay,  by  nourishing  it,  that  it  may  send  out  shoots,  and 
thus  betray  its  own  existence.  It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  try 
to  discover  new  objections,  to  put  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
our  opponent,  and  to  grant  him  the  most  favourable  position 
in  the  arena  that  he  can  wish.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
these  concessions ;   on  the  contrary,  we  may  rather  hope  that 
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^e  shall  thus  make  ourselves  master  of  a  possession  which 
no  one  will  ever  yentore  to  dispute. 

The  thinker  requires,  to  he  fully  equipped,  the  hypotheses 
of  pure  reason,  which,  although  hut  leaden  weapons,  (for  they 
have  not  been  steeled  in  the  armoury  of  experience),  are  as 
useful  as  any  that  can  be  employed  hy  his  opponents.  If,  ac- 
cordingly, we  have  assumed,  from  a  non-speculative  point  of 
view,  the  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul,  and  are  met  by  the  ob- 
jection that  experience  seems  to  prove  that  the  growth  and  decay 
of  our  mental  faculties  are  mere  modifications  of  the  sensuous 
organism, — we  can  weaken  the  force  of  this  objection,  by  the 
assumption  that  the  body  is  nothing  but  the  fundamental  phae- 
nomenon,  to  which,  as  a  necessary  condition,  all  sensibility, 
and  consequently  all  thought,  relates  in  the  present  state  of 
our  existence  ;  and  that  the  separation  of  soul  and  body  forms 
the  conclusion  of  the  sensuous  exercise  of  our  power  of  cog- 
nition, and  the  beginning  of  the  intellectual.  The  body 
would,  in  this  view  of  the  question,  be  regarded,  not  as  the 
cause  of  thought,  but  merely  as  its  restrictive  condition,  as 
promotive  of  the  sensuous  and  animal,  but  as  a  hindrance 
to  the  pure  and  spiritual  life ;  and  the  dependence  of  the 
animal  life  on  the  constitution  of  the  body,  would  not  prove 
that  the  whole  life  of  man  was  also  dependent  on  the  state  of 
the  organism.  We  might  go  still  farther,  and  discover  new 
objections,  or  carry  out  to  their  extreme  consequences  those 
which  have  already  been  adduced. 

(feneration,  in  the  human  race  as  well  as  among  the  ir- 
rational animals,  depends  on  so  many  accidents — of  occasion, 
of  proper  sustenance,  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  government 
of  a  country,  of  vice  even,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the 
eternal  existence  of  a  being,  whose  life  has  begun  under  cir- 
cumstances so  mean  and  trivial,  and  so  entirely  dependent  upon 
our  own  control.  As  regards  the  continuance  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  whole  race,  we  need  have  no  difficulties,  for 
accident  in  single  cases  is  subject  to  general  laws ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  each  individual,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  could  hardly  ex- 
pect so  wonderful  an  effect  from  causes  so  insignificant.  But,  in 
answer  to  these  objections,  we  may  adduce  the  transcendental 
hypothesis,  that  aU  Hfe  is  properly  intelligible,  and  not  subject 
to  changes  of  time,  and  that  it  neither  began  in  birth,  nor  will 
end  in  death.     We  may  assume  that  this  life  is  nothing  more 
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than  a  BensnouB  representation  of  pote  spiritual  life  ;  that  the 
whole  world  of  sense  is  but  an  image,  hovering  before  the 
faculty  of  cognition  which  we  exercise  in  this  sphere,  and  with 
no  more  objective  reality  than  a  dream  ;  and  that  if  we  conld 
intuite  ourselves  and  other  things  as  they  really  are,  we  should 
see  ourselves  in  a  world  of  spiritual  natures,  our  connection 
with  which  did  not  begin  at  our  birth,  and  will  not  cease  with 
the  destruction  of  the  body.     And  so  on. 

We  cannot  be  said  to  know  what  has  been  above  asserted, 
nor  do  we  seriously  maintain  the  truth  of  these  assertions ; 
and  the  notions  therein  indicated  are  not  even  ideas  of  reason, 
they  are  pmeiy  Jietitiaus  conceptions.  But  this  hypothetical 
procedure  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  laws  of  reason. 
Our  opponent  mistakes  the  absence  of  empirical  conditions  for 
a  proof  of  the  complete  impossibility  of  all  that  we  have  as- 
erted ;  and  we  have  to  show  him  that  he  has  not  exhausted  the 
whole  sphere  of  possibility,  and  that  he  can  as  littie  compass 
that  sphere  by  the  laws  of  experience  and  nature,  as  we  can 
lay  a  secure  foundation  for  the  operations  of  reason  beyond 
the  region  of  experience.  Such  hypothetical  defences  against 
the  pretensions  of  an  opponent  must  not  be  regarded  as  de« 
clarations  of  opinion.  The  philosopher  abandons  them,  so 
soon  as  the  opposite  party  renounces  its  dogmatical  conceit 
To  maintain  a  simply  negative  position  in  relation  to  propo- 
sitions which  rest  on  an  insecure  foundation,  well  befits  the 
moderation  of  a  true  philosopher ;  but  to  uphold  the  objections 
urged  against  an  opponent  as  proofs  of  the  opposite  statement, 
is  a  proceeding  just  as  unwarrantable  and  arrogant  as  it  is  to 
attack  the  position  of  a  philosopher  who  advances  ajQfirmative 
propositions  regarding  such  a  subject. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  hypotheses,  in  the  speculative 
sphere,  are  valid,  not  as  independent  propositions,  but  only 
relatively  to  opposite  transcendent  assumptions.  For,  to  make 
the  principles  of  possible  experience  conditions  of  the  possi- 
bility of  things  in  general  is  just  as  transcendent  a  procedure 
as  to  maintain  the  objective  reality  of  ideas  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  no  objects  except  such  as  lie  without  the  limits  of 
possible  experience.  The  judgments  enounced  by  pure  reason 
must  be  necessary,  or  they  must  not  be  enounced  at  all. 
Reason  cannot  trouble  herself  with  opinions.  But  the  hy- 
potheses we  have  been  discussing  are  merely  problematicid 
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judgments,  which  can  neither  be  confuted  nor  proved ;  while, 
therefore,  they  are  not  personal  opinions,  they  are  indispensable 
as  answers  to  objections  which  are  liable  to  be  raised.  But  we 
must  take  care  to  confine  them  to  this  function,  and  guard 
against  any  assumption  on  their  part  of  absolute  validity,  a 
proceeding  which  would  involve  reason  in  inextricable  di£i-* 
culties  and  contradictions. 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 

Section  Fototh. 

The  Discipline  of  Pure  Reason  in  relation  to  Proofs* 

It  is  a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  proofs  of  tran-* 
scendental  synthetical  propositions  from  those  of  all  other 
a  priori  synthetical  cognitions,  that  reason,  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  does  not  apply  its  conceptions  directly  to  an  object, 
but  is  first  obliged  to  prove,  a  priori,  the  objective  validity  of 
these  conceptions  and  the  possibility  of  their  syntheses.  This 
is  not  merely  a  prudential  rule,  it  is  essential  to  the  veiy  possi' 
bility  of  the  proof  of  a  transcendental  proposition.  If  I  am 
required  to  pass,  a  priori,  beyond  the  conception  of  an  object, 
I  find  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  without  the  guidance  of 
something  which  is  not  contained  in  the  conception.  In 
mathematics,  it  is  a  priori  intuition  that  guides  my  synthesis  ; 
and,  in  this  case,  all  our  conclusions  may  be  drawn  imme- 
diately from  pure  intuition.  In  transcendental  cognition,  so 
long  as  we  are  dealing  only  with  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing, we  are  guided  by  possible  experience.  That  is  to 
say,  a  proof  in  the  sphere  of  transcendental  cognition  does 
not  show  that  the  given  conception  (that  of  an  ^vent,  for  ex- 
ample,) leads  directly  to  another  conception  (that  of  a  cause) — 
for  this  would  be  a  saltus  which  nothing  can  justify ;  but  it 
shows  that  experience  itself,  and  consequently  the  object  of 
experience,  is  impossible  without  the  connection  indicated  by 
these  conceptions.  It  follows  that  such  a  proof  must  demon-> 
Btrate  the  possibility  of  arriving,  synthetically  and  a  priori, 
at  a  certain  knowledge  of  things,  which  was  not  contained  in 
our  conceptions  of  these  things.  Unless  we  pay  particular 
attention  to  this  requirement,  our  proofs,  instead  of  pursuing 
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the  straight  path  indicated  by  reason,  follow  the  tortuoos  road 
of  mere  subjectiye  association.  The  illosory  conviction,  which 
rests  npon  subjective  causes  of  association,  and  which  is  con- 
sidered as  resulting  firom  the  perception  of  a  real  and  objective 
natural  affinity,  is  always  open  to  doubt  and  suspicion.  For 
this  reason,  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  prove 
the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  have,  according  to  the  uni- 
versal admission  of  philosophers,  been  quite  unsuccessful ; 
and,  before  the  appearance  of  transcendental  criticism,  it  was 
considered  better,  as  this  principle  could  not  be  abandoned, 
to  appeal  boldly  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  (a  proceed- 
ing which  always  proves  that  the  problem,  which  reason 
ought  to  solve,  is  one  in  which  philosophers  find  great  diffi- 
culties), rather  than  attempt  to  discover  new  dogmatical  proofs. 
But,  if  the  proposition  to  be  proved  is  a  proposition  of  pure 
reason,  and  if  I  aim  at  passing  beyond  my  empirical  concep- 
tions by  the  aid  of  mere  ideas,  it  is  necessary  that  the  proof 
should  first  show  that  such  a  step  in  synthesis  is  possible 
(which  it  is  not),  before  it  proceeds  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  itself.  The  so-called  proof  of  the  simple  nature 
of  the  soul  from  the  unity  of  apperception,  is  a  very  plausible 
one.  But  it  contains  no  answer  to  the  objection,  that,  as  the 
notion  of  absolute  simplicity  is  not  a  conception  which  is 
directly  applicable  to  a  perception,  but  is  an  idea  which  must 
be  inferred — if  at  all — ^frOm  observation,  it  is  by  no  means 
evident,  how  the  mere  fact  of  consciousness,  which  is  contained 
in  all  thought^  although  in  so  far  a  simple  representation,  can 
conduct  me  to  the  consciousness  and  cognition  of  a  thing 
which  is  purely  a  thinking  substance.  When  I  represent  to 
my  mind  the  power  of  my  body  as  in  motion,  my  body  in  this 
thought  is  80«far  absolute  unity,  and  my  representation  of  it 
ia  a  simple  one ;  and  hence  I  can  indicate  this  representation 
by  the  motion  of  a  point,  because  I  have  made  abstraction  of 
the  size  or  volume  of  the  body.  But  I  cannot  hence  infer  that, 
given  merely  the  moving  power  of  a  body,  the  body  may  be 
cogitated  as  simple  substance,  merely  because  the  representa- 
tion in  my  mind  takes  no  account  of  its  content  in  space,  and 
is  consequently  simple.  The  simple,  in  abstraction,  is  very 
different  from  the  objectively  simple ;  and  hence  the  Ego, 
which  is  simple  in  the  first  sense,  may,  in  the  second  sense,  as 
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indicating  the  soul  itself,  be  a  very  complex  conception,  Tnth 
a  very  various  content.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  in  all  such 
arguments,  there  lurks  a  paralogism.  We  guess  (for  without 
some  such  surmise  our  suspicion  would  not  be  excited  in  refer- 
ence to  a  proof  of  this  character,)  at  the  presence  of  the 
paralogism,  by  keeping  ever  before  us  a  criterion  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  those  synthetical  propositions  which  aim  at  proving 
more  than  expenence  can  teach  us.  This  criterion  is  obtained 
from  the  observation  that  such  proofs  do  not  lead  us  directly 
from  the  subject  of  the  proposition  to  be  proved  to  the  required 
predicate,  but  find  it  necessary  to  presuppose  the  possibility  of 
extending  our  cognition  a  priori  by  means  of  ideas.  We  must* 
accordingly,  always  use  the  greatest  caution;  we  require, 
before  attempting  any  proof,  to  consider  how  it  is  possible  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  cognition  by  the  operations  of  pure 
reason,  and  from  what  source  we  are  to  derive  knowledge, 
which  is  not  obtuned  from  the  analysis  of  conceptions,  nor 
relates,  by  anticipation,  to  possible  experience.  We  shall 
thus  spare  ourselves  much  severe  and  fruitless  labour,  by  riot 
expecting  from  reason  what  is  beyond  its  power,  or  rather  by 
subjecting  it  to  discipline,  and  teaching  it  to  moderate  its 
vehement  desires  for  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  cognition. 

The  first  rule  for  our  guidance  is,  therefore,  not  to  attempt  i 
a  transcendental  proof,  before  we  have  considered  from  what  f 
source  we  are  to  derive  the  principles  upon  which  the  proof  is/ 
to  be  based,  and  what  right  we  have  to  expect  that  our  con-^ 
elusions  from   these  principles  will  be  veracious.     If  they 
are  principles  of  the  understanding,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that 
we  should  attain  by  their  means  to  ideas  of  pure  reason ;  for 
these  principles  are  vaUd  only  in  regard  to  objects  of  possible 
experience.     If  they  are  principles  of  pure  reason,  our  labour 
is  alike  in  vain.     For  the  principles  of  reason,  if  employed  as 
objective,  are  without  exception  dialectical,  and  possess  no 
validity  or  truth,  except  as  regulative  principles  of  the  syste- 
matic employment  of  reason  in  experience.     But  when  such 
delusive  proofs  are  presented  to  us,  it  is  our  duty  to  meet 
them  widi  the   non  liquet  of  a  matured  *  judgment ;    and, 
although  we  are  unable  to  expose  the  particular  sophism  upon 
which  the  proof  is  based,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  a  deduc- 
tion of  the  principles  employed  in  it ;  and,  if  these  principles 
have  Iheir  origin  in  pure  reason  alone»  such  a  deduction  is 
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absolutely  impossible.  And  thus  it  is  uimecesssry  that  we  should 
trouble  oarselyes  with  the  exposure  and  confutation  of  every 
sopLdstical  illusion ;  we  may,  at  once,  bring  all  dialectic, 
which  is  inexhaustible  in  the  production  of  fallacies,  before 
the  bar  of  critical  reason,  which  tests  the  principles  upon 
which  all  dialectical  procedure  is  based.  The  second  pecnli' 
arity  of  transcendental  proof  is,  that  a  transcendental  propo- 
sition cannot  rest  upon  more  dian  a  single  proof.  If  I  am 
drawing  conclusions,  not  from  conceptions,  but  from  intuition 
corresponding  to  a  conception,  be  it  pure  intuition,  as  in 
mathematics,  or  empirical,  as  in  natural  science,  the  intuition 
which  forms  the  basis  of  my  inferences,  presents  me  with  ma- 
terials for  many  synthetical  propositions,  which  I  can  connect 
in  various  modes,  while,  as  it  is  allowable  to  proceed  from  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  intention,  I  can  arrive  by  different  paths 
at  the  same  proposition. 

Bat  every  transcendental  proposition  sets  out  from  a  con- 
ception, and  posits  the  synthetical  condition  of  the  possibility 
of  an  object  according  to  this  conception.  There  must,  there- 
fore»  be  but  one  ground  of  proof,  because  it  is  the  conception 
alone  which  determines  the  object ;  and  thus  the  proof  cannot 
contain  anything  more  than  the  determination  of  the  object 
according  to  the  conception.  In  our  Transcendental  Analytic, 
for  example,  we  inferred  the  principle,  Every  event  has  a 
cause,  from  the  only  condition  of'  the  objective  possibility  of 
our  conception  of  an  event.  This  is,  that  an  event  cannot  be 
determined  in  time,  and  consequently  cannot  form  a  part  of 
experience,  unless  it  stands  under  this  dynamical  law.  This 
is  the  only  possible  ground  of  proof ;  for  our  conception  of  an 
event  possesses  objective  validity,  that  is,  is  a  true  conception, 
only  because  the  lawof  causality  determines  an  object  to  which 
it  can  refer.  Other  arguments  in  support  of  this  principle 
have  been  attempted — such  as  that  from  the  contingent  nature 
of  a  phaenomenon ;  but  when  this  argument  is  considered,  we 
can  discover  no  criterion  of  contingency,  except  the  fact  of  an 
event — of  something  happening,  that  is  to  say,  the  existence 
which  is  preceded  by  the  non-existence  of  an  object,  and  thus 
we  fall  back  on  the  very  thing  to  be  proved.  If  the  propo* 
sition,  Every  thinking  being  is  simple,  is  to  be  proved,  we 
keep  to  the  conception  of  the  Ego,  which  is  simple,  and  to 
which  all  thought  has  a  relation.     The  same  is  the  case  with 
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the  transcendental  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  which  is 
based  solely  upon  the  harmony  and  reciprocal  fitness  of  the 
conceptions  of  an  efis  realUsimum  and  a  necessary  being,  and 
cannot  be  attempted  in  any  other  manner. 

This  caution  serres  to  simplify  very  much  the  criticism  of 
all  propositions  of  reason.  When  reason  employs  conceptions 
alone,  only  one  proof  of  its  thesis  is  possible,  if  any.  When, 
therefore,  the  dogmatist  advances  with  ten  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  proposition,  we  may  be  sure  that  not  one  of  them  is  con- 
clusive. For  if  he  possessed  one  which  proved  the  proposi- 
tion he  brings  forward  to  demonstration — as  must  always  be 
the  case  with  the  propositions  of  pure  reason — what  need  is 
there  for  any  more  ?  His  intention  can  only  be  similar  to  that 
of  the  advocate,  who  had  different  arguments  for  different 
judges  ;  thus  availing  himself  of  the  weakness  of  those  who 
examine  his  arguments,  who,  without  going  into  any  profound 
investigation,  adopt  the  view  of  the  case  which  seems  most 
probable  at  first  sight,  and  decide  according  to  it. 

The  third  rule  for  the  guidance  of  pure  reason  in  the 
conduct  of  a  proof  is,  that  all  transcendental  proofs  must  never 
be  apagogic  or  indirect,  but  always  ostensive  or  direct.  The 
direct  or  ostensive  proof  npt  only  establishes  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  to  be  proved,  but  exposes  the  grounds  of  its  truth  ; 
the  apagogic,  on  the  other  hand,  may  assure  us  of  the  truth  of 
the  proposition,  but  it  cani^t  enable  us  to  comprehend  the 
grounds  of  its  possibility.  '  The  latter  is,  accordingly,  rather 
an  auxiliary  to  an  argument,  than  a  strictly  philosophical 
and  rational  mode  of  procedure.  In  one  respect  however,  they 
have  an  advantage  over  direct  proofs,  from  the  fact,  that  the 
mode  of  arguing  by  contradiction/  which  they  employ^  renders 
our  understanding  of  the  question  more  clear,  and  approxi- 
mates the  proof  to  the  certainty  of  an  intuitional  demonstra^ 
tion. 

The  true  reason  why  indirect  proofs  are  employed  in  dif- 
l^ent  sciences,  is  this.  When'  the  grounds  upon  which'  we 
seek  to  base  a  cognition  are  too  various  or  too  profound,  we 
try  whether  or  not  we  may  not  discover  the  truth  of  our  cog- 
nition from  its  consequences.  The  modus  ponem  of  reasoning 
from  the  truth  o(  its  inferences  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition, 
would  be  admissible  if  all  the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn 
from  it  are  known  to  be  true ;  for  in  this  case  there  can  be 
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only  one  possible  ground  for  these  inferences,  and  that  is  the 
true  one.  Bat  this  is  a  quite  impracticable  procedure,  as  it 
surpasses  all  our  powers  to  discover  all  the  possible  inferences 
that  can  be  drawn  from  a  proposition.  But  this  mode  of 
reasoning  is  employed,  under  favour,  when  we  wish  to  prove 
the  truth  of  a  hypothesis ;  in  which  case  we  admit  the  truth 
of  the  conclusion — ^which  is  supported  by  analogy — that,  if  all 
the  inferences  we  have  drawn  and  examined  agree  with  the 
proposition  assumed,  all  other  possible  inferences  will  also 
agree  with  it.  But,  in  this  way,  an  hypothesis  can  never  be 
established  as  a  demonstrated  truth.  The  modus  tollens  of 
reasoning  from  known  inferences  to  the  unknown  proposition, 
is  not  only  a  rigorous,  but  a  very  easy  mode  of  proof.  For, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  but  one  inference  from  a  proposition 
is  false,  then  the  proposition  must  itself  be  false.  Instead, 
then,  of  examining,  in  an  ostensive  argument,  the  whole  series 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  truth  of  a  proposition  rests,  we 
need  only  take  the  opposite  of  this  proposition,  and  if  one 
inference  from  it  be  fidse,  then  must  the  opposite  be  itself 
false  ;  and,  consequently,  the  proposition  which  we  wished  to 
prove,  must  be  true. 

The  AD^ogic  method  of  proof  is  admissible  only  in  those 
sciences  whew  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  a  subjective  re- 
presentation for  an  objective  cognition.  Where  this  is  pos- 
sible, it  is  plain  that  the  ppposite  of  a  given  proposition  may 
contradict  merely  the  subjective  conditions  of  thought,  and  not 
the  objective  cognition ;  or  it  may  happen  that  both  proposi- 
tions contradict  each  other  only  under  a  subjective  condition, 
which  is  incorrectly  considered  to  be  objective,  and,  as  the 
condition  is  itself  false,  both  propositions  may  be  false,  and  it 
will,  consequently,  be  impossible  to  conclude  the  truth  of  the 
One  from  the  falseness  of  the  other. 

In  mathematics  such  subreptions  are  impossible ;  and  it  is 
in  this  science,  accordingly,  that  the  indirect  mode  of  proof 
has  its  true  place.  In  the  science  of  nature,  where  all  asser- 
tion is  based  upon  empirical  intuition,  such  subreptions  may 
be  guarded  against  by  the  repeated  comparison  of  observa- 
tions  ;  but  this  mode  of  proof  is  of  little  value  in  this  sphere 
of  knowledge.  But  the  transcendental  efforts  of  pure  reason 
are  all  made  in  the  sphere  of  the  subjective,  which  is  the  real 
medium  of  all  dialectical  illusion ;  and  thus  reason  endeavours. 
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in  its  premisses,  to  impose  upon  ns  subjective  representations 
for  objective  cognitions.  In  the  transcendental  sphere  of 
pure  reason,  then,  and  in  the  case  of  synthetical  propositions, 
it  is  inadmissible  to  support  a  statement  by  disproving  the 
counter-statement.  For  only  two  cases  are  possible ;  either, 
the  counter-statement  is  nothing  but  the  enouncement  of  the 
inconsistency  of  the  opposite  opinion  with  the  subjective  con- 
ditions of  reason,  which  does  not  affect  the  real  case  (for 
example,  we  cannot  comprehend  the  unconditioned  necessity 
of  the  existence  of  a  being,  and  hence  every  speculative  proof 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  being  must  be  opposed  on  subjective 
grounds,  while  the  possibility  of  this  being  in  itself  cannot 
with  justice  be  denied);  or,  both  propositions,  being  dia- 
lectical in  their  nature,  are  based  upon  an  impossible  con- 
ception. In  this  latter  case  the  rule  applies — non  entis  nulla 
sunt  predieata  ;  that  is  to  say,  what  we  affirm  and  what  we 
deny,  respecting  such  an  object,  are  equally  untrue,  and  the 
apagogic  mode  of  arriving  at  the  truth  is  in  this  case  impos- 
sible. If,  for  example,  we  presuppose  that  the  world  of 
sense  is  given  in  itself  in  its  totality,  it  is  false,  either  that 
is  infinite,  or  that  it  is  finite  and  Umited  in  space.  Bo^h  are 
false,  because  the  hypothesis  is  false.  For  the  notion  of 
ph«enomena  (as  mere  representations)  which  are  given  in 
themselves  (as  objects)  is  self- contradictory  -,  and  the  infinitude 
of  this  imaginary  whole  would,  in^deed,  be  unconditioned, 
but  would  be  inconsistent  (as  every  thing  in  the  phaeno- 
menal  world  is  conditioned)  with  the  unconditioned  deter- 
mination  and  finitude  of  quantities  which  is  presupposed  in 
our  conception. 

The  apagogic  mode  of  proof  is  the  true  source  of  those  illu- 
sions. wMch  have  always  had  so  strong  an  attraction  for  the 
admirers  of  dogmatical  philosophy.  It  may  be  compared  to 
a  champion,  who  maintains  the  honour  and  claims  of  the  party 
he  has  adopted,  by  offering  battle  to  all  who  doubt  the  validity 
of  these  cliums  and  the  purity  of  that  honour ;  while  nothing 
can  be  proved  in  this  way,  except  the  respective  strength  of 
the  combatants,  and  the  advantage,  in  this  respect,  is  sJways 
on  the  side  of  the  attacking  party.  Spectators,  observing  that 
each  party  is  alternately  conqueror  and  conquered,  are  le|]  to 
regard  the  subject  of  dispute  as  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 

II 
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decide  upon.  But  such  an  opinion  cannot  be  justified ;  and 
it  is  sufficient  to  apply  to  these  reasoners  the  remark : — 

Non  defensoribus  ittis 
Tempos  eget. 

Each  most  try  to  establish  his  assertions  by  a  transcendental 
dednction  of  the  grounds  of  proof  employed  in  his  argument, 
and  thus  enable  us  to  see  in  what  way  the  claims  of  reason 
may  be  supported.  If  an  opponent  bases  his  assertions  upon 
subjectiye  grounds,  he  may  be  refuted  with  ease ;  not,  how- 
ever to  the  advantage  of  the  dogmatist,  who  likewise  depends 
upon  subjective  sources  of  cognition,  and  is  in  Uke  manner 
driven  into  a  comer  by  his  opponent.  But,  if  parties  employ 
the  direct  method  of  procedure,  they  will  soon  discover  the 
difficulty,  nay,  the  impossibility  of  proving  their  assertions, 
and  will  be  forced  to  appeal  to  prescription  and  precedence ;  or 
they  will,  by  the  belp  of  criticism,  discover  with  ease  the 
dogmatical  Ulusions  by  which  they  had  been  mocked,  and 
compel  reason  to  renounce  its  exaggerated  pretensions  to 
speculative  insight,  and  to  confine  itself  within  the  limits  of 
its  proper  sphere — that  of  practical  principles. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTRINE  OF  METHOD. 

CHAPTER  SECOND. 

The  Canon  of  Pusb  Reason. 

It  is  a  humiliating  consideration  for  human  reason,  that  it 
is  incompetent  to  discover  truth  by  means  of  pure  speculation, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  stands  in  need  of  discipline  to  check  its 
deviations  from  the  straight  path,  and  to  expose  the  illusions 
which  it  originates.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  consider- 
ation ought  to  elevate  and  to  give  it  confidence,  for  this  disci- 
pline is  exercised  by  itself  tdone,  and  it  is  subject  to  the 
censure  of  no  other  power.  The  bounds,  moreover,  which  it 
is  forced  to  set  to  its  speculative  exercise,  form  hkewise  a 
check  upon  the  fallacious  pretensions  of  opponents ;  and  thus 
what  remains  of  its  possessions,  after  these  exaggerated 
claims  have  been  disallowed,  is  secure  from  attack  or  usurpa- 
tion. The  greatest,  and  perhaps  the  only,  use  of  aU  philo- 
sophy of  pure  reason  is,  accordingly,  of  a  purely  negative 
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character.  It  is  not  an  organon  for  the  extension,  hut  a  dis- 
cipline for  the  determination  of  the  limits  of  its  exercise  ;  and, 
^thout  laying  claim  to  the  discovery  of  new  truth,  it  has  the 
modest  merit  of  guarding  against  error. 

At  the  same  tune,  there  must  be  some  source  of  positive 
cognitions  which  belong  to  the  domain  of  pure  reason,  and 
which  become  the  causes  of  error  only,  from  our  mistaking 
their  true  character,  while  they  form  the  goal  towards  which 
reason  continually  strives.  How  else  can  we  account  for  the 
inextinguishable  desire  in  the  human  mind  to  find  a  firm  foot* 
ing  in  some  region  beyond  the  limits  of  the  world  of  experi- 
ence ? — ^It  hopes  to  attain  to  the  possession  of  a  knowledge  in 
which  it  has  the  deepest  interest.  It  enters  upon  the  path  of 
pure  speculation  ;  but  in  vain.  We  have  some  reason,  however, 
to  expect  that,  in  the  only  other  Way  that  lies  open  to  it, — the 
path  of  practiced  reason, — it  may  meet  with  better  success. 

I  understand  by  a  canon  a  list  of  the  a  priori  principles  of 
the  proper  employment  of  certain  faculties  of  cognition.  Thus 
general  logic,  in  its  analytical  department,  is  a  formal  canon 
for  the  faculties  of  understanding  and  reason.  In  the  same 
way.  Transcendental  Analytic  was  seen  to  be  a  canon  of  the  pure 
understanding ;  for  it  alone  is  competent  to  enounce  true  a 
priori  synthetical  cognitions.  But,  when  no  proper  employ- 
ment of  a  faculty  of  cognition  is  possible,  no  canon  can  exist. 
But  the  synthetical  cognition  of  pure^  speculative  reason  is,  as 
has  been  shown,  completely  impossible.  There  cannot,  there- 
fore, exist  any  canon  for  the  speculative  exercise  of  this  faculty 
— ^for  its  speculative  exercise  is  entirely  dialectical ;  and  conse- 
quently, transcendental  logic,  in  this  respect,  is  merely  a  dis- 
cipline, and  not  a  canon.  If,  then,  there  is  any  proper  mode 
of  employing  the  faculty  of  pure  reason, — in  which  case  there 
must  be  a  canon  for  this  faculty, — this  canon  will  relate,  not  to 
the  speculative,  but  to  the  practiced  use  of  reason.  This  canon 
we  now  proceed  to  investigate. 

THE  CANON  OF  PURE  REASON. 

Sectiok  Fibbt. 

Of  the  Ultimate  End  of  the  Pure  Use  of  Reason. 

There  exists  in  the  faculty  of  reason  a  natural  desire  to 
venture  beyond  the  field  of  experience,  to  attempt  to  reach  the 
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ntmost  bounds  of  all  ec^^nitioii  by  the  help  of  ideas  alone,  and 
not  to  rest  satisfied,  until  it  has  folfilkd  its  coune  and  ndaed 
the  sum  of  its  cognitions  into  a  self-snbsistent  systematie 
whole.  Is  the  motive  for  this  endeavonr  to  be  found  in  its 
speeoUtive,  or  in  its  practical  interests  alone  ? 

Setting  aside,  at  present,  the  results  of  the  labonrs  of  pore 
reason  in  its  specnlatiYe  exercise,  I  shall  merely  inquire  re- 
garding the  problems,  the  solution  of  which  forms  its  ultimate 
aim — ^whether  reached  or  not,  and  in  relation  to  which  all 
other  aims  are  but  partial  and  intermediate.  These  highest 
aims  must,  from  the  nature  of  reason,  possess  complete  unity ; 
otherwise  the  highest  interest  of  humanity  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully promoted. 

The  transcendental  speculation  of  reason  relates  to  three 
things :  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  existence  of  God.  The  speculattye  interest  which 
reason  has  in  those  questions  is  very  small ;  and,  for  its  sake 
alone,  we  should  not  undertake  the  labour  of  transcendental 
iuYestigation — a  labour  fdll  of  toil  and  ceaseless  struggle.  We 
should  be  loth  to  undertake  this  labour,  because  the  dis- 
coYcries  we  might  make  would  not  be  of  the  smallest  use  in 
the  sphere  of  concrete  or  physical  inyestigation.  We  may 
find  out  that  the  wUl  is  free,  but  this  knowledge  only  relates 
to  the  intelligible  cause  of  our  volition.  As  regards  the 
phsenomena  or  expressions  of  this  vriU,  that  is,  our  actions, 
we  are  bound,  in  obedience  to  an  inviolable  maxim,  without 
which  reason  cannot  be  employed  in  the  sphere  of  experience, 
to  explain  these  in  the  same  way  as  we  explain  all  the  other 
phaenomena  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  its  un* 
changeable  laws.  We  may  have  discovered  the  spirituality 
and  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  we  cannot  employ  this  know- 
ledge to  explain  the  phenomena  of  this  life,  nor  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  future ;  because  our  conception  of  an  incorporeal 
nature  is  purely  negative  and  does  not  add  anything  to  our 
knowledge,  and  the  only  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it  are 
purely  fictitious.  If,  again,  we  prove  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
intelligence,  we  should  be  able  from  it  to  make  the  conformity 
to  aims  existing  in  the  arrangement  of  Ihe  world  comprehen- 
sible ;  but  we  should  not  be  justified  in  deducing  from  it  any 
particular  arrangement  or  disposition,  or,  inferring  aay,  where 
it  is  not  perceived.     For  it  is  a  necessary  rule  of  the  specula. 
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tive  use  of  reason,  that  we  must  not  oYerlook  natural  causes, 
or  refuse  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of  experience,  for  the  sake 
of  deducing  what  we  know  and  perceive  from  something  that 
transcends  all  our  knowledge.  In  one  word,  these  three  pro- 
positions are,  for  the  speculative  reason,  always  transcendent, 
and  cannot  he  employed  as  immanent  principles  in  relation  to 
the  objects  of  experience  ;  they  are,  consequently,  of  no  use  to 
us  in  this  sphere,  being  but  the  valueless  results  of  the  severe 
but  unprofitable  efforts  of  reason. 

If,  then,  the  actual  cognition  of  these  three  cardinal  propo- 
sitions is  perfectly  useless,  while  Reason  uses  her  utmost  en- 
deavours to  induce  us  to  admit  them,  it  is  plain  that  their  real 
value  and  importance  relate  to  our  practical,  and  not  to  our 
speculative  interest. 

I  term  all  that  is  possible  through  free-will,  practical.  But  if 
the  conditions  of  the  exercise  of  free  voUtion  are  empirical, 
reason  can  have  only  a  regulative,  and  not  a  constitutive,  influ- 
ence upon  it,  and  is  serviceable  merely  for  the  introduction  of 
unity  into  its  empirical  laws.  In  the  moral  philosophy  of 
prudence,  for  example,  the  sole  business  of  reason  is  to  bring 
about  a  union  of  all  the  ends,  which  are  aimed  at  by  our 
inclinations,  into  one  ultimate  end — that  of  happiness,  and  to 
show  the  agreement  which  should  exist  among  the  means  of 
attaining  tbat  end.  In  this  sphere,  accordingly,  reason  cannot 
present  to  us  any  other  than  pragmatical  laws  of  free  action, 
for  our  guidance  towards  the  aims  set  up  by  the  senses,  and 
is  incompetent  to  give  us  laws  which  are  pure  and  determined 
completely  a  priori.  On  the  other  hand,  pure  practical  laws, 
the  ends  of  which  have  been  given  by  reason  entirely  a  priori, 
and  which  are  not  empirically  conditioned,  but  are,  on  the 
contrary,  absolutely  imperative  in  their  nature,  would  be  pro- 
ducts of  pure  reason.  Such  are  the  moral  laws;  and  these 
alone  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the  practical  exercise  of  reason, 
and  admit  of  a  canon. 

All  the  powers  of  reason,  in  the  sphere  of  what  may  be 
termed  pure  philosophy,  are,  in  fact,  directed  to  the  three 
above-mentioned  problems  alone.  These  again  have  a  still 
higher  end — the  answer  to  the  question,  what  we  ought  to  do, 
if  the  will  is  free,  if  there  is  a  God,  and  a  future  world.  Now, 
as  this  problem  relates  to  our  conduct,  in  reference  to  the 
highest  aim  of  humanity,  it  is  evident  that  the  ultimate  inten- 
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tion  of  nature,  in  the  constitution  of  our  reason,  has  be«i 
directed  to  the  moral  alone. 

We  must  take  care,  however,  in  turning  our  attention  to  an 
object  which  is  foreign*  to  the  sphere  of  transcendental  philoso- 
phy, not  to  injure  the  unity  of  our  system  by  digressions,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  fail  in  clearness,  by  saying  too  little  on 
the  new  subject  of  discussion.  I  hope  to  avoid  both  extremes, 
by  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the  transcendental,  and  ex- 
cluding all  psychological,  that  is,  empirical  elements. 

I  have  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  at  present  I  treat 
of  the  conception  of  freedom  in  the  practical  sense  only,  and 
set  aside  the  corresponding  transcendental  conception,  which 
cannot  be  employed  as  a  ground  of  explanation  in  the  phse- 
nomenal  world,  but  is  itself  a  problem  for  pure  reason.  A 
will  is  purely  animal  (arbitrium  brutum),  when  it  is  determined 
by  sensuous  impulses  or  instincts  only,  that  is,  when  it  is  de- 
termined in  a  pathological  manner.  A  will,  which  can  be  de- 
termined independently  of  sensuous  impulses,  consequently 
by  motives  presented  by  reason  alone,  is  called  Kfree  vnU  (ar- 
bitrium  liberum) ;  and  everything  which  is  connected  with 
this  free  will,  either  as  principle  or  consequence,  is  termed 
practical.  The  existence  of  practical  freedom  can  be  proved 
from  experience  alone.  For  the  human  will  is  not  determined 
by  that  alone  ^diich  immediately  affects  the  senses ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  the  poller,  by  calling  up  the  notion  of  what' 
is  useful  or  hurtful  in  a  more  distant  relation,  of  overcoming 
the  immediate  impressions  on  our  sensuous  faculty  of  desire. 
But  these  considerations  of  what  is  desirable  in  relation  to  our 
whole  state,  that  is,  is  in  the  end  good  and  useful,  are  based 
entirely  upon  reason.  This  faculty,  accordingly,  enounces 
laws,  which  are  imperative  or  objective  latos  of  freedom^  and 
which  tell  us  what  ought  to  take  place,  thus  distinguishing 
themselves  from  the  laws  of  nature^  which  relate  to  that  which 
<ioes  take  place.  The  laws  of  freedom  or  of  free  will  are 
hence  termed  practical  laws. 

*  All  practical  conceptions  relate  to  objects  of  pleasure  and  puB,  aad 
consequently, — in  an  indirect  manner,  at  least, — ^to  objects  of  feeling.  Bat 
as  feeUng  is  not  a  faculty  of  representation,  but  lies  out  of  the  sphere  of 
our  powers  of  cog:nition,  the  elements  of  our  judgments,  in  so  &r  as 
they  relate  to  pleasure  or  pain,  that  is,  the  elements'  of  our  practictl 
judgments,  do  not  belong  to  transcendental  philosophy,  which  has  to  do 
with  pure  a  priori  cognitions  alone. 
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Whether  reason  is  not  itself,  in  the  actual  delivery  of  these 
laws,  determined  in  its  tarn  by  other  influences,  and  whether  the 
action  which,  in  relation  to  sensuous  impulses,  we  call  free,  may 
not,  in  relation  to  higher  and  more  remote  operative  causes^ 
really  form  a  part  of  nature^ — these  are  questions  which  do  not 
here  concern  us.  They  are  purely  speculative  questions ;  and  all 
we  have  to  do,  in  the  practical  sphere,  is  to  inquire  into  the 
rule  of  conduct  which  reason  has  to  present.  Experience  de- 
monstrates to  us  the  existence  of  practical  freedom  as  one  of 
the  causes  which  exist  in  nature,  that  is^  it  shows  the  causal 
power  of  reason  in  the  determination  of  the  will.  The  idea 
of  transcendental  freedom,  on  the  contrary,  requires  that 
reason — in  relation  to  its  causal  power  of  commencing  a  series 
of  phsenomena — should  be  independent  of  all  sensuous  de- 
termining causes  ;  and  thus  it  seems  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
law  of  nature  and  to  all  possible  experience.  It  therefore  re- 
mains a  problem  for  the  human  mind.  But  this  problem 
does  not  concern  reason  in  its  practical  use ;  and  we  have, 
therefore,  in  a  canon  of  pure  reason,  to  do  with  only  two 
questions,  which  relate  to  the  practical  interest  of  pure  reason 
<— Is  there  a  God  ?  and.  Is  there  a  future  life  ?  The  question 
of  transcendental  freedom  is  purely  speculative,  and  we  may 
therefore  set  it  entirely  aside  when  we  come  to  treat  of  practical 
reason.  Besides,  we  have  already  fully  discussed  this  subject 
in  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason.       ^ 

THE  CANON  OF  PURE  REASON. 

SsCTIOir   SXOOND. 

Of  the  Ideal  of  the  Summum  Bonum  as  a  Determining  Ground 
of  the  Ultimate  End  of  Pure  Ueason. 

Reason  conducted  us,  in  its  speculative  use,  through  the  field 
of  experience,  and,  as  it  can  never  find  complete  satisfaction 
in  that  sphere,  from  thence  to  speculative  ideas, — ^which,  how- 
ever, in  the  end  brought  us  back  again  to  experience,  and 
thus  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  reason,  in  a  manner  which,  though 
useful,  was  not  at  all  in  accordance  vrith  our  expectations.  It 
now  remains  for  us  to  consider  whether  pure  reason  can  be 
employed  m  a  practical  sphere,  and  whether  it  will  here  conduct 
na  to  those  ideas  which  attain  the  highest  ends  of  pure  reason^ 
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as  we  have  jast  stated  them.  We  shall  thus  ascertain  whether, 
from  the  point  of  Yiew  of  its  practical  interest,  reason  may 
not  be  able  to  supply  ns  with  that  which,  on  the  speculatiYe 
side,  it  wholly  denies  us. 

Hie  whole  interest  of  reason,  specolatiyeas  well  as  practical, 
is  centred  in  the  three  following  questions : 

1 .  WHiLT  CAN  I   KNOW? 

2.  What  otjoht  I  to  no? 

3.  What  mat  I  hope  ? 

The  first  question  is  purely  speculatiye.  We  have,  as  I  flatter 
myself,  exhausted  all  the  rephes  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
and  have  at  last  found  the  reply  with  which  reason  must  con- 
tent itself,  and  with  which  it  ought  to  be  content,  so  long  as  it 
pays  no  regard  to  the  practical.  But  ^m  the  two  great  ends 
to  the  attainment  of  which  all  these  efforts  of  pure  reason 
were  in  fact  directed,  we  remain  just  as  far  removed  as  if  we 
had  consulted  our  ease,  and  dechned  the  task  at  the  outset. 
So  far,  then,  as  knowledge  is  concerned,  thus  much,  at  least,  is 
established,  that,  in  regard  to  those  two  problems,  it  lies  beyond 
our  reach. 

The  second  question  is  purely  practical.  As  such  it  may 
indeed  fall  within  the  province  of  pure  reason,  but  still  it  is 
not  transcendental,  but  moral,  and  consequently  cannot  in  it- 
self form  the  subject  of  our  criticism. 

The  third  question.  If  >I  act  as  I  ought  to  do,  what  may  I 
then  hope  ? — is  at  once  practical  and  theoretical.  The  prac- 
tical forms  a  clue  to  the  answer  of  the  theoretical,  and — ^in 
its  highest  form — speculative  question.  For  all  hoping  has 
happiness  for  its  object,  and  stands  in  precisely  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  practical  and  the  law  of  morality,  as  knowing  to 
the  theoretical  cognition  of  things  and  the  law  of  nature. 
The  former  arrives  finally  at  the  conclusion  that  something  is 
(which  determines  the  ultimate  end),  because  something  ought 
to  take  place  ;  the  latter,  that  something  is  (which  operates 
as  the  highest  cause),  because  something  does  take  place. 

Happiness  is  the  satisfaction  of  all  our  desires ;  extensive^ 
in  regard  to  their  multiplicity ;  intensive,  in  regard  to  their 
degree;  and  protensive,  in  regard  to  their  duration.  The 
practical  law  based  on  the  motive  of  happiness,  I  term  a  prag- 
matical law  (or  prudential  rule)  i  but  that  law,  assuming  such 
to  exist,  which  has  no  other  motive  than  the  worthiness  of 
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being  happy,  I  term  a  moral  or  ethical  law.  The  first  tells  ut 
what  we  have  to  do,  if  we  wish  to  become  possessed  of  happiness ; 
the  second  dictates  how  we  ought  to  act,  in  order  to  deserve 
happiness.  The  first  is  based  upon  empirical  principles  ;  for 
it  is  only  by  experience  that  I  can  learn  either  what  incli- 
nations exist  which  desire  satisfaction,  or  what  are  the  natural 
means  of  satisfying  them.  The  second  takes  no  account  of 
our  desires  or  the  means  of  satisfying  them,  and  regards  only 
the  freedom  of  a  rational  being,  and  the  necessary  conditions 
under  which  alone  this  freedom  can  harmonize  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  happiness  according  to  principles.  This  second 
law  may  therefore  rest  upon  mere  ideas  of  pure  reason,  and 
may  be  cognized  a  priori. 

I  assume  that  there  are  pure  moral  laws  which  determine, 
entirely  a  priori  (without  regard  to  empirical  motives,  that  is, 
to  happiness),  the  conduct  of  a  rational  being,  or  in  other 
words,  the  use  which  it  makes  of  its  freedom,  and  that  these 
laws  are  absolutely  imperative  (not  merely  hypothetically,  on 
the  supposition  of  other  empirical  ends),  and  therefore  in  ail 
respects  necessary.  I  am  warranted  in  assuming  this,  not 
only  by  the  arguments  of  the  most  enlightened  moralists,  but 
by  the  moral  judgment  of  every  man  who  will  make  the  at- 
tempt to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  such  a  law. 

Pure  reason,  then,  contains,  not  indeed  in  its  speculative,  but 
in  its  practical,  or,  more  strictly,  its  moral  use,  principles  of 
the  possibility  of  e^operience,  of  such  actions,  namely,  as,  in 
accordance  with  ethical  precepts,  might  be  met  with  in  the 
history  of  man.  For  since  reason  commands  that  such  actions 
should  take  place,  it  must  be  possible  for  them  to  take  place  ; 
and  hence  a  particular  kind  of  systematic  unity — the  moral, 
must  be  possible.  We  have  found,  it  is  true,  that  the  syste- 
matic unity  of  nature  could  not  be  established  according  to 
speculative  principles  of  reason,  because,  while  reason  possesses 
a  causal  power  in  relation  to  freedom,  it  has  none  in  relation 
to  the  whole  sphere  of  nature  ;  and,  while  mora)  principles 
of  reason  can  produce  free  actions,  they  cannot  produce 
natural  laws.  It  is,  then,  in  its  practical,  but  especially  in  its 
moral  use,  that  the  principles  of  pure  reason  possess  objective 
reality. 

I  call  the  world  a  moral  world,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  in 
accordance  with  all  the  ethical  laws — ^which,  by  virtue  of  the 
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freedom  of  reasonable  beings,  it  can  he,  and  according  to  the 
necessary  laws  of  morality  it  ouffht  to  be.  But  this  world 
mnst  be  conceived  only  as  an  intelligible  world,  inasmuch  as 
abstraction  is  therein  made  of  all  conditions  (ends),  and  even 
of  all  impediments  to  morality  (the  weakness  or  pravity  of 
haman  nature).  So  far,  then,  it  is  a  mere  idea, — though  stili 
a  practical  idea, — ^which  may  have,  and  ought  to  have,  an  in- 
fluence on  the  world  of  sense,  so  as  to  bring  it  as  far  as  pos- 
sible into  conformity  with  itself.  The  idea  of  a  moral  world 
has,  therefore,  objective  reality,  not  as  referring  to  an  object 
of  intelligible  intuition, — for  of  such  an  object  we  can  form  no 
conception  whatever, — but  to  the  world  of  sense, — conceived, 
however,  as  an  object  of  pure  reason  in  its  practical  use, — ^and 
to  a  corpus  myaticum  of  rational  beings  in  it,  in  so  far  as  the 
liberum  arhitrium  of  the  individual  is  placed,  under  and  by 
virtue-  of  moral  laws,  in  complete  systematic  unity  both  with 
itself,  and  with  the  freedom  of  all  others. 

That  is  the  answer  to  the  first  of  the  two  questions  of  pure 
reason  which  relate  to  its  practical  interest : — Bo  that  which 
will  render  thee  worthy  of  happiness.  The  second  question  is 
this  :  If  I  conduct  myself  so  as  not  to  be  unworthy  of  happi- 
ness, may  J  hope  thereby  to  obtain  happiness  ?  In  order  to 
arrive  at  the  solution  of  this  question,  we  must  inquire  whether 
the  principles  of  pure  reason,  which  prescribe  a  priori  the  law, 
necessarily  also  connect  t^is  hope  with  it. 

I  say,  tiien,  that  just  as  the  moral  principles  are  necessary 
according  to  reason  in  its  practical  use,  so  it  is  equally  neces- 
sary according  to  reason  in  its  theoretical  use,  to  assume  that 
every  one  has  ground  to  hope  for  happiness  in  the  measure  in 
which  he  has  made  himself  worthy  of  it  in  his  conduct,  and 
that  therefore  the  system  of  morahty  is  inseparably  (though 
only  in  the  idea  of  pure  reason)  connected  with  that  of  hap- 
piness. 

Now  in  an  intelligible,  that  is,  in  the  moral  world,  in  the 
conception  of  which  we  make  abstraction  of  all  the  impedi- 
ments to  morality  (sensuous  desires),  such  a  system  of  happi- 
ness, connected  with  and  proportioned  to  morality,  may  be 
conceived  as  necessary,  because  freedom  of  voUtion — partly 
incited,  and  partly  restrained  by  moral  laws — ^would  be  itself 
the  cause  of  general  happiness  ;  and  thus  rational  beings,  under 
the  guidance  of  such  principles,  would  be  themselves  the  authors 
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both  of  their  own  eudariDg  welfare  and  that  of  others.  Bat 
sach  a  system  of  self-rewarding  morality  is  only  an  idea,  the 
carrying  out  of  which  depends  upon  the  condition  that  CTery 
one  acts  as  he  ought;  in  other  words,  that  all  actions  of 
reasonable  beings  be  such  as  they  would  be  if  they  sprung 
from  a  Supreme  Will,  comprehending  in,  or  under,  itself  all 
particular  wills.  But  since  the  moral  law  is  binding  on  each 
individual  in  the  use  of  his  freedom  of  yolition,  even  if  others 
should  not  act  in  conformity  with  this  law,  neither  the  nature 
of  things,  nor  the  causality  of  actions  and  their  relation  to 
morality,  determine  how  the  consequences  of  these  actions  wiU 
be  related  to  happiness  ;  and  the  necessary  connection  of  the 
hope  of  happiness  with  the  unceasing  endeavour  to  become 
worthy  of  happiness,  cannot  be  cognized  by  reason,  if  we 
take  nature  alone  for  our  guide.  This  connection  can  be 
hoped  for  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  cause  of  nature  is 
a  supreme  reason,  which  governs  according  to  moral  laws. 

I  term  the  idea  of  an  intelligence  in  which  the  morally  most 
perfect' wiU,  united  with  supreme  blessedness,  is  the  cause  of 
all  happiness  in  the  world,  so  far  as  happiness  stands  in  strict 
relation  to  morality  (as  the  worthiness  of  being  happy),  the 
Ideal  of  the  Supreme  Good,  It  is  only,  then,  in  the  ideal  of 
the  supreme  original  good,  that  pure  reason  can  find  the  ground 
of  the  practically  necessary  connection  of  both  elements  of 
the  highest  derivative  good,  and  accordingly  of  an  intelligible, 
that  is,  moral  world.  Now  since  we  are  necessitated  by  reason 
to  conceive  ourselves  as  belonging  to  such  a  world,  while  the 
senses  present  to  us  nothing  but  a  world  of  phsenomena,  we 
must  assume  the  former  as  a  consequence  of  our  conduct  in 
the  world  of  sense  (since  the  world  of  sense  gives  us  no  hint 
of  it),  and ,  therefore  as  future  in  relation  to  us.  Thus  God 
and  a  future  life  are  two  hypotheses  which,  according  to  the 
principles  of  pure  reason,  are  inseparable  from  the  obligation 
which  this  reason  imposes  upon  us. 

Morality  per  se  constitutes  a  system.  But  we  can  form  no 
system  of  happiness,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  dispensed  in  strict 
proportion  to  morality.  But  this  is  only  possible  in  the  in- 
telligible world,  under  a  wise  author  and  ruler.  Such  a  ruler, 
together  with  life  in  such  a  world,  which  we  must  look' upon 
as  future,  reason  finds  itself  compelled  to  assume ;  or  it  must 
regard  the  moral  laws  as  idle  dreams,  since  the  necessary  con- 
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seqaenoe  which  this  same  leaaon  conneeU  with  them,  must, 
without  this  hypothesis,  ML  to  the  ground.  Heace  also  the 
mond  kws  are  amyersally  i^[;arded  as  eommarnds,  which  they 
eoold  not  be,  did  they  not  connect  a  j^riori  adequate  conse- 
quences with  their  dictates*  and  thos  carry  with  them  promises 
and  threats.  But  this,  again,  they  could  not  do,  did  they  not 
reside  in  a  necessary  being,  as  the  Supreme  Crood,  which  alone 
can  render  such  a  teleoiogical  unity  possible. 

Leibnitz  termed  the  world,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
rational  beings  which  it  contains,  and  the  moral  relations  in 
which  they  stand  to  each  other,  under  the  goTcmment  of 
the  Supreme  Good,  the  kingdom  of  Grace,  and  distinguished 
it  from  the  kiTigdom  of  Nature,  in  which  these  rational  beings 
live,  under  moral  laws,  indeed,  but  expect  no  other  conse- 
quences from  their  actions  than  such  as  follow  according  to  the 
course  of  nature  in  the  world  of  sense.  To  view  ourselves, 
therefore,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  in  which  all  happiness 
awaits  us,  except  in  so  far  as  we  ourselves  limit  our  partici- 
pation in  it  by  actions  which  render  us  unworthy  of  happiness, 
18  a  practically  necessary  idea  of  reason. 

Practical  laws,  in  so  far  as  they  are  subjective  grounds  of 
actions,  that  is,  subjective  principles,  are  termed  maxims.  The 
judgments  of  morality,  in  its  purity  and  ultimate  results,  are 
framed  according  to  ideas  ;  the  observance  of  its  laws,  accord- 
ing to  maxims.  i 

The  whole  course  of  our  life  must  be  subject  to  moral 
maxims ;  but  this  is  impossible,  unless  with  the  moral  law, 
which  is  a  mere  idea,  reason  connects  an  efficient  cause  which 
ordaius  to  all  conduct  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  moral 
law  an  issue  either  in  this  or  in  another  life,  which  is  in  exact 
conformity  with  our  highest  aims.  Thus,  without  a  God  and 
without  a  world,  invisible  to  us  now,  but  hoped  for,  the  glorious 
ideas  of  morality  are,  indeed,  objects  of  approbation  and  of 
admiration,  but  cannot  be  the  springs  of  purpose  and  action. 
For  they  do  not  satisfy  all  the  aims  which  are  natural  to  every 
rational  being,  and  which  are  determined  a  priori  by  pure 
reason  itself,  and  necessary. 

Happiness  alone  is,  in  the  view  of  reason,  far  from  being 
the  complete  good.  Reason  does  not  approve  of  it  (however 
much  inclination  may  desire  it),  except  as  united  with  desert. 
On  the  other  hand,  morality  alone,  and  with  it,  mere  desert^ 
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is  likewise  far  from  being  the  eompleCe  good.  To  make  it 
complete,  he  who  conducts  himself  in  a  manner  not  unworthy 
of  happiness,  must  be  able  to  hope  for  the  possession  of  hap- 
piness. Even  reason,  unbiassed  by  private  ends,  or  interested 
considerations,  cannot  judge  otherwise,  if  it  puts  itself  in  the 
place  of  a  being  whose  business  it  is  to  dispense  aU  happiness 
to  others.  For  in  the  practical  idea  both  points  are  essen- 
tially combined,  though  in  such  a  way  that  participation  in 
happiness  is  rendered  possible  by  the  moral  disposition,  as  its 
condition,  and  not  conversely,  the  moral  disposition  by  the 
prospect  of  happiness.  For  a  disposition  which  should  re- 
quire the  prospect  of  happiness  as  its  necessary  condition, 
would  not  be  moral,  and  hence  also  would  not  be  worthy  of 
complete  happiness — a  happiness  which,  in  the  view  of  reason, 
recognizes  no  limitation  but  such  as  arises  from  our  own  im- 
moral  conduct. 

Happiness,  therefore,  in  exact  proportion  with  the  morality 
of  rational  beings  (whereby  they  are  made  worthy  of  happi- 
ness), constitutes  alone  the  supreme  good  of  a  world  into  which 
we  absolutely  must  transport  ourselves  according  to  the  com- 
mands of  pure  but  practical  reason.  This  world  is,  it  is  true, 
only  an  intelligible  world ;  for  of  such  a  systematic  unity  of 
ends  as  it  requires,  the  world  of  sense  gives  us  no  hint.  Its 
reality  can  be  based  on  nothing  else  but  the  hypothesis  of  a 
supreme  original  good.  In  it  independent  reason,  equipped 
with  all  the  sufficiency  of  a  supreme  cause,  founds,  maintains, 
and  fulfils  the  universal  order  of  things,  with  the  most  perfect 
teleological  harmony,  however  much  &ia  order  may  be  hidden 
from  us  in  the  world  of  sense. 

This  moral  theology  has  the  peculiar  advantage,  in  contrast 
with  speculative  theology,  of  leading  inevitably  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  sole,  perfect,  and  rational  First  Cause,  whereof  specu- 
lative theology  does  not  give  us  any  indication  on  objective 
grounds,  far  less  any  convincing  evidence.  For  we  find  neither 
in  transcendental  nor  in  natural  theology,  however  far  reason 
may  lead  us  in  these,  any  ground  to  warrant  us  in  assuming 
the  existence  of  one  only  Being,  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  natural  causes,  and  on  which  these  are  entirely  dependent. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  our  stand  on  moral  unity  as  a 
necessary  law  of  the  universe,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
consider  what  is  necessary  to  give  this  law  adequate  efficiency 
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and,  for  as,  obligatory  force,  we  most  come  to  the  oonclnaioii 
that  there  ia  one  only  snpreme  will,  which  comprehends  all 
these  laws  in  itself.  For  how,  under  different  wills,  ahoold 
we  find  complete  unity  of  ends  ?  This  will  most  be  omni- 
potent, that  all  nature  and  its  relation  to  morality  in  the  woild 
may  be  subject  to  it ;  omniscient,  that  it  may  hare  knowledge 
of  the  most  secret  feelings  and  their  moral  worth  ;  omni- 
present, that  it  may  be  at  hand  to  supply  every  necessity  to 
which  Uie  highest  weal  of  the  world  may  give  rise  ;  eternal, 
that  this  harmony  of  nature  and  liberty  may  never  fail ;  and 
so  on. 

But  this  systematic  unity  of  ends  in  this  world  of  intelli- 
gences— ^which,  as  mere  nature,  is  only  a  world  of  sense,  but 
as  a  system  of  freedom  of  Yolition,  may  be  termed  an  in- 
telligible, that  is,  moral  world  {refftium  gratia) — Pleads  in- 
evitably also  to  the  teleological  unity  of  all  things  which  con- 
stitute this  great  whole,  according  to  universal  natural  laws, — 
just  as  the  unity  of  the  former  is  according  to  universal  and 
necessary  moral  laws, — ^and  unites  the  practicsl  with  the  specu- 
lative reason.  The  world  must  be  represented  as  having 
originated  from  an  idea,  if  it  is  to  harmonize  with  that  use  of 
reason  without  which  we  cannot  even  consider  ourselves  as 
worthy  of  reason, — ^namely,  the  moral  use,  which  rests  entirely 
on  the  idea  of  the  supreme  good.  Hence  the  investigation  of 
nature  receives  a  teleolQgical  direction,  and  becomes,  in  its 
widest  extension,  physico-theology.  But  this,  taking  its  rise 
in  moral  order  as  a  unity  founded  on  the  essence  of  freedom, 
and  not  accidentally  instituted  by  external  commands,  estab- 
Ushes  the  teleological  view  of  nature  on  grounds  which  must 
be  inseparably  connected  with  the  internal  possibility  of  things. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  transcendentcd  theology,  which  takes  die 
ideal  of  the  highest  ontological  perfection  as  a  principle  of 
systematic  unity ;  and  this  principle  connects  aU  things  ac- 
cording to  universal  and  necessary  natural  laws,  because  all 
things  have  their  origin  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  one 
only  Primal  Being. 

What  use  can  we  make  of  our  understanding,  even  in  re- 
spect of  experience,  if  we  do  not  propose  ends  to  ourselves  ? 
But  the  highest  ends  are  those  of  morality,  and  it  is  only 
pure  reason  that  can  give  us  the  knowledge  of  these.  Though 
supplied  with  these,  and  putting  ourselves  under  their  guid- 
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ance>  we  can  make  no  teleological  use  of  the  knowledge  of 
nature,  as  regards  cognition,  unless  nature  itself  has  estab- 
lished teleological  unity.  For  without  this  unity  we  should 
not  even  possess  reason,  because  we  should  have  no  school 
for  reason,  and  no  cultivation  through  objects  which  afford 
the  materials  for  its  conceptions.  But  teleological  unity  is 
a  necessary  unity,  and  founded  on  the  essence  of  the  indi- 
vidual will  itself.  Hence  this  wiU,  which  is  the  condition  of 
the  application  of  this  unity  in  eoncreto,  must  be  so  Ukewise. 
In  this  way  the  transcendental  enlargement  of  our  rational 
cognition  would  be,  not  the  cause,  but  merely  the  effect  of 
the  practical  teleology,  which  pure  reason  imposes  upon/ us. 

Hence,  also,  we  ^d  in  the  history  of  human  reason  that, 
before  the  moral  conceptions  were  sufficiently  purified  and 
determined,  and  before  men  had  attained  to  a  perception  of 
the  systematic  unity  of  ends  according  to  these  conceptions 
and  from  necessary  principles,  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
even  a  considerable  amount  of  intellectual  culture  in  many 
other  sciences,  could  produce  only  rude  and  vague  concep- 
tions of  the  Deity,  sometimes  even  admitting  of  an  astonish- 
iug  indifference  with  regard  to  this  question  altogether.  But 
the  more  enlarged  treatment  of  moral  ideas,  which  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  extremely  pure  moral  law  of  our  religion, 
awakened  the  interest,  and  thereby  quickened  the  perceptions 
of  reason  in  relation  to  this  object.  Jn  this  way,  and  without 
the  help  either  of  an  extended  acquaintance  with  nature,  or  of 
a  reliable  transcendental  insight,  (for  these  have  been  wanting 
in  all  ages),  a  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  was  arrived  at, 
which  we  now  hold  to  be  the  correct  one,  not  because  specu- 
lative reason  convinces  us  of  its  correctness,  but  because  it 
accords  with  the  moral  principles  of  reason.  Thus  it  is  to 
pure  reason,  but  only  in  its  practical  use,  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  merit  of  having  connected  with  our  highest  interest  a 
cognition,  of  which  mere  speculation  was  able  only  to  form 
a  conjecture,  but  the  validity  of  which  it  was  unable  to  estab- 
lish,— and  of  having  thereby  rendered  it,  not  indeed  a  demon- 
strated dogma,  but  a  hypothesis  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
essential  ends  of  reason. 

But  if  practical  reason  has  reached  this  elevation,  and  has 
attained  to  the  conception  of  a  sole  Primal  Being,  as  the 
supreme  good^  it  must  not,  therefore,  imagine  that  it  has 
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transcended  the  empirical  conditions  of  its  application,  and 
risen  to  the  immediate  cognition  of  new  objects  ;  it  must 
not  presume  to  start  from  the  conception  which  it  has  gained, 
and  to  deduce  from  it  the  moral  laws  themseWes.  For  it  was 
these  very  laws,  the  internal  practical  necessity  of  which  led 
ns  to  the  hypothesis  o(  an  independent  cause,  or  of  a  wise 
ruler  of  the  universe,  who  should  give  them  effect.  Hence 
we  are  not  entitled  to  regard  them  as  accidental  and  derived 
from  the  mere  will  of  the  ruler,  especially  as  we  have  no  con- 
ception of  such  a  wiU,  except  as  formed  in  accordance  with 
these  laws.  So  far,  then,  as  practical  reason  has  the  right  to 
conduct  us,  we  shall  not  look  upon  actions  as  binding  on  ub, 
*  because  they  are  the  commands  of  God,  but  we  shall  regard  them 
as  divine  commands,  because  we  are  internally  bound  by 
them.  We  shall  study  freedom  under  the  teleological  unity 
which  accords  with  principles  of  reason ;  we  shall  look  upon 
oorsdves  as  acting  in  conformity  with  the  divine  will  only 
in  so  far  as  we  hold  sacred  the  moral  law  which  reason 
teaches  us  from  the  nature  of  actions  themselves,  and  we 
shall  beheve  that  we  can  obey  that  will  only  by  promoting 
the  weal  of  the  universe  in  ourselves  and  in  others.  Moral 
theology  is,  therefore,  only  of  immanent  use.  It  teaches  us 
to  fulfil  our  destiny  here  in  the  world,  by  placing  ourselves 
in  harmony  with  the  general  system  of  ends,  and  warns  us 
against  the  fanaticism,  nay,  the  crime  of  depriving  reason  of 
Its  legislative  authority  in  the  moral  conduct  of  life,  for 
the  purpose  of  directly  connecting  this  authority  with  the 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Being.  For  this  would  be,  not  an  imma- 
nent, but  a  transcendent  use  of  moral  theology,  and,  like  the 
transcendent  use  of  mere  speculation,  would  inevitably  per- 
vert and  frustrate  the  ultimate  ends  of  reason. 

THE  CANON  OF  PURE  REASON. 

Section  IIL 

Of  Opinion,  Knowledge,  and  Belief. 

The  holding  of  a  thing  to  be  true,  is  a  phsenomenon  in  our 
understanding  which  may  rest  on  objective  grounds,  but  re- 
quires,  also,   subjective  causes  in  the  mind  of  the  person 
judging.      If  a  judgment  is  vahd  for  every  rational  being, 
«  then  its  ground  is  objectively  sufficient,  and  it  is  termed  a  eon- 
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fyiction.     If,  on  the  other  hand,   it  has  its  ground  in  the 
partic\ilar  character  of  the  subject,  it  is  termed  a  persuasion. 

Persuasion  is  a  mere  illusion,  the  ground  of  the  judgment, 
which  lies  solely  in  the  subject,  being  regarded  as  objective. 
Hence  a  judgment  of  this  kind  has  only  private  validity — is 
only  valid  for  the  individual  who  judges,  and  the  holding 
of  a  thing  to  be  true  in  this  way  cannot  be  communicated. 
But  truth  depends  upon  agreement  with  the  object,  and 
consequently  the  judgments  of  all  understandings,  if  true, 
must  be  in  agreement  with  each  other ;  (consentientia  um 
tertio  consentiunt  inter  8e),  Conviction  may,  therefore,  be 
distinguished,  from  an  external  point  of  view,  from  persua- 
sion, by  the  possibility  of  communicating  it,  and  by  showing 
its  validity  for  the  reason  of  every  man  ;  for  in  this  case  the 
presumption,  at  least,  arises,  that  the  agreement  of  all  judg- 
ments with  each  other,  in  spite  of  the  different  characters  of 
individuals,  rests  upon  the  common  ground  of  the  agreement  of 
eac^L  with  the  object,  and  thus  the  correctness  of  the  judg- 
ment is  established* 

Persuasion,  accordingly,  cannot  be  subjectively  distin- 
guished from  conviction,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  subject 
views  its  judgment  simply  as  a  phsenomenon  of  its  own  mind. 
But  if  we  inquire  whether  the  grounds  of  our  judgment,  which 
are  valid  for  us,  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  reason  of 
others  as  on  our  own,  we  have  then  the  means,  though  only 
subjective  means,  not,  indeed,  of  producing  conviction,  but  of 
detecting  the  merely  private  validity  of  the  judgment ;  in  other 
words,  of  discovering  that  there  is  in  it  the  element  of  mese 
persuasion. 

If  we  can,  in  addition  to  this,  develope  the  subjective 
causes  of  the  judgment,  which  we  have  taken  for  its  objective 
grounds,  and  thus  explain  the  deceptive  judgment  as  a  phse- 
nomenon  in  our  mind,  apart  altogether  from  the  objective 
character  of  the  object,  we  can  then  expose  the  illusion  and 
need  be  no  longer  deceived  by  it,  although,  if  its  subjective 
cause  lies  in  our  nature,  we  cannot  hope  altogether  to  escape 
I       its  influence. 

^  I  can  only  maintain,  that  is,  affirm  as  necessarily  valid  for 

I  every  one,  that  which  produces  conviction.  Persuasion  I  may 
^  keep  for  myself,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  me  ;  but  I  cannot,  and 
y      ought  not,  to  attempt  to  impose  it  as  binding  upon  others. 

K    K 
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Holding  for  true,  or  the  subjective  validity  of  a  judgment 
in  relation  to  conviction  (which  is^  at  the  same  time,  objec- 
tively valid),  hat  the  three  following  degrees :  Opinion,  Belief, 
and  Knowledge.  Opinion  is  a  consciously  insufficient  judg- 
ment, subjectively  as  well  as  objectively.  Belief  is  subjec- 
tively sufficient,  but  is  recognized  as  being  objectively  in- 
sufficient. Knowledge  is  both  subjectively  and  objectively 
sufficient.  Subjective  sufficiency  is  termed  conviction  (for 
myself)  ;  objective  sufficiency  is  termed  certainty  (for  aJl). 
I  need  not  dwell  longer  on  the  explanation  of  such  simple 
conceptions. 

I  must  never  venture  to  be  of  opinion,  without  knotoing 
something,  at  least,  by  which  my  judgment,  in  itself  merely 
problematical,  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  truth,— 
which  connection,  although  not  perfect,  is  still  something 
more  than  an  arbitrary  fiction.  Moreover,  the  law  of  such  a 
connection  must  be  certain.  For  if,  in  relation  to  this  law,  I 
have  nothing  more  than  opinion,  my  judgment  is  but  a  play 
of  the  imagination,  without  the  least  relation  to  truth. — ^In  the 
judgments  of  pure  reason,  opinion  has  no  place.  For  as 
they  do  not  rest  on  empirical  grounds,  and  as  the  sphere  of 
pure  reason  is  that  of  necessary  truth  and  a  priori  cognition, 
the  principle  of  connection  in  it  requires  universality  and  ne- 
cessity, and  consequently  perfect  certainty,  —  otherwise  we 
should  have  no  guide  to  the  truth  at  all.  Hence  it  is  absurd 
to  have  an  opinion  in  pure  mathematics ;  we  must  know,  or 
abstain  from  forming  a  judgment  altogether.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  the  maxims  of  morality.  For  we  must  not  hazard 
an  action  on  the  mere  opinion  that  it  is  allowed,  but  we  must 
know  it  to  be  so. 

In  the  transcendental  sphere  of  reason,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  term  opinion  is  too  weak,  while  the  word  knowledge  is  too 
strong.  From  the  merely  speculative  point  of  view,  therefore, 
we  cannot  form  a  judgment  at  all.  For  the  subjective  grounds 
of  a  judgment,  such  as  produce  belief,  cannot  be  admitted  in 
speculative  enquiries,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  stand  without 
empirical  support,  and  are  incapable  of  being  communicated 
to  others  in  equal  measure. 

But  it  is  only  from  the  practical  point  of  view  that  a  theo- 
retically insufficient  judgment  can  be  termed  belief.  Now  the 
practical  reference  is  either  to  skill  or  to  morality :  to  the 
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former,  when  the  end  proposed  is  arbitrary  and  accidental,  to 
the  latter,  when  it  is  absomtely  necessary. 

If  we  propose  to  ourselves  any  end  whatever,  the  conditions 
of  its  attainment  are  hypothetically  necessary.  The  necessity 
is  subjectively,  but  stiU  only  comparatively,  sufficient,  if  I  am 
acquainted  with  no  other  conditions  under  which  the  end  can 
be  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sufficient,  absolutely, 
and  for  every  one,  if  I  know  for  certain  that  no  one  can  be 
acquainted  with  any  other  conditions,  under  which  the  attain- 
ment of  the  proposed  end  would  be  possible.  In  the  former, 
case  my  supposition — my  judgment  with  regard  to  certain 
conditions,  is  a  merely  accidental  behef ;  in  the  latter  it  is  a 
necessary  belief  The  physician  must  pursue  some  course  in 
the  case  of  a  patient  who  is  in  danger,  but  is  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  He  observes  the  symptoms,  and  con- 
cludes, according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  that  it  is  a  case 
of  phthisis.  His  belief  is,  even  in  his  own  judgment,  only 
contingent:  another  man  might,  perhaps,  come  nearer  the 
truth.  Such  a  belief,  contingent  indeed,  but  still  forming  the 
ground  of  the  actual  use  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  certain 
ends,  I  term  pragmatical  belief. 

The  usual  test,  whether  that  which  any  one  maintains  is 
merely  his  persuasion,  or  his  subjective  conviction  at  least,  that 
is,  his  firm  belief,  is  a  bet.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  man 
delivers  his  opinions  with  so  much  baldness  and  assurance,  that 
he  appears  to  be  under  no  apprehension  as  to  the  possibility 
of  his  being  in  error.  The  offer  of  a  bet  startles  him,  and  makes 
him  pause.  Sometimes  it  turns  out  that  his  persuasion  may 
be  valued  at  a  ducat,  but  not  at  ten.  For  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate, perhaps,  to  venture  a  ducat,  but  if  it  is  proposed  to  stake 
ten,  he  immediately  becomes  aware  of  the  possibility  of  his 
being  mistaken — a  possibility  which  has  hitherto  escaped  his 
observation.  If  we  imagine  to  ourselves  that  we  have  to  stake 
the  happiness  of  our  whole  life  on  the  truth  of  any  proposi- 
tion, our  judgment  drops  its  air  of  triumph,  we  take  the  alarm, 
and  discover  the  actual  strength  of  our  belief.  Thus  prag- 
matical belief  has  degrees,  varying  in  proportion  to  the  inter- 
ests at  stake. 

Now,  in  cases  where  we  cannot  enter  upon  any  course  of 
action  in  reference  to  some  object,  and  where,  accordingly,  our 
judgment  is  purely  theoretical,  we  can  still  represent  to  our- 
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sehes,  in  thought,  the  possihility  of  a  course  of  action,  for 
which  we  suppose  that  we  have  sufficient  grounds,  if  any  means 
existed  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Thus  we  Hud 
in  purely  theoretical  judgments  an  analogon  of  practical  judg- 
ments, to  which  the  word  belief  may  properly  be  applied,  and 
which  we  may  term  doctrinal  belief.  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
stake  my  all  on  the  truth  of  the  proposition, — if  there  were  any 
possibility  of  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  experience, — that,  at 
least,  some  one  of  the  planets,  which  we  see,  is  inhabited. 
Hence  I  say  that  I  have  not  merely  the  opinion,  but  the 
strong  belief,  on  the  correctness  of  which  I  would  stake  even 
many  of  the  advantages  of  life,  that  there  are  iuhabitants  in 
other  worlds. 

Now  we  must  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of 
Gk>d  belongs  to  doctrinal  belief.  For,  although  in  respect  to 
the  theoretical  cognition  of  the  universe  1  do  not  require  to 
form  any  theory  which  necessarily  involves  this  idea,  as  the 
condition  of  my  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  the 
universe  presents,  but,  on  the  contrary,  am  rather  bound  so 
to  use  my  reason  as  if  everything  were  mere  nature,  still 
teleological  unity  is  so  important  a  condition  of  the  application 
of  my  reason  to  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  ignore 
it  —  especially  since,  in  addition  to  these  considerations, 
abundant  examples  of  it  are  supplied  by  experience.  But  the 
sole  condition,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  under  which 
this  unity  can  be  my  guide  in  the  investigation  of  nature,  is  the 
assumption  that  a  supreme  intelligence  has  ordered  all  things 
according  to  the  wisest  ends.  Consequently  the  hypothesis 
of  a  wise  author  of  the  universe  is  necessary  for  my  guidance 
in  the  investigation  of  nature — ^is  the  condition  under  which 
alone  I  can  fulfil  an  end  which  is  contingent  indeed,  but  by 
no  means  unimportant.  Moreover,  since  the  result  of  my  at- 
tempts so  frequently  confirms  the  utility  of  this  assumption, 
and  since  nothing  decisive  can  be  adduced  against  it,  it  follows 
that  it  would  be  saying  far  too  little  to  term  my  judgment,  in 
this  case,  a  mere  opinion,  and  that,  even  in  this  theoretical  con- 
nection, I  may  assert  that  I  firmly  believe  in  God.  Still,  if 
we  use  words  strictly,  this  must  not  be  called  a  practical,  but 
a  doctrinal  belief,  which  the  theology  of  nature  (physico- 
theology)  must  also  produce  in  my  mind.  In  the  wisdom  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  in  the  shortness  of  life,  bo  inadequate 
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to  the  development  of  the  glorious  powers  of  human  nature, 
we  may  find  equally  sufficient  grounds  for  a  doctrinal  behef 
in  the  future  life  of  the  human  soul. 

The  expression  of  behef  is,  in  such  cases,  an  expression  of 
modesty  from  the  objective  point  of  view,  but^  at  the  same 
time,  of  firm  confidence,  from  the  subjective.  If  I  should 
venture  to  term  this  merely  theoretical  judgment  even  so 
much  as  a  hypothesis  which  I  am  entitled  to  assume  ;  a  more 
complete  conception,  with  regard  to  another  world  and  to 
the  cause  of  the  world,  might  then  be  justly  required  of  me 
than  I  am,  in  reahty,  able  to  give.  For,  if  I  assume  anything, 
even  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  I  must,  at  least,  know  so  much  of 
the  properties  of  such  a  being  as  will  enable  me,  not  to  form 
the  conc^tion,  but  to  imagine  the  eodstence  of  it.  But  the 
word  belief  Y^hv^  only  to  the  guidance  which  an  idea  gives  me, 
and  to  its  subjective  influence  on  the  conduct  of  my  reason, 
which  forces  me  to  hold  it  fast,  though  I  may  not  be  in  a 
position  to  give  a  speculative  account  of  it. 

But  mere  doctrinal  belief  is,  to  some  extent,  wanting  in  sta- 
bility. We  often  quit  our  hold  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  which  occur  in  speculation,  though  in  the  end  we 
inevitably  return  to  it  again. 

It  is  quite  othervnse  with  moral  belief.  For  in  this  sphere 
action  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  is,  I  must  act  in  obedience 
to  the  moral  law  in  all  points.  The  end  is  here  iucontrover- 
tibly  established,  and  there  is  only  one  condition  possible, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  perception,  under  which  this  end 
can  harmonize  with  all  other  ends,  and  so  have  practical 
validity — namely,  the  existence  of  a  God  and  of  a  future  world. 
I  know  also,  to  a  certainty,  that  no  one  can  be  acquainted  with 
any  other  conditions  which  conduct  to  the  same  unity  of  ends 
under  the  moral  law.  But  since  the  moral  precept  is,  at  the 
same  time,  my  maxim  (as  reason  requires  that  it  should  be),  I 
am  irresistibly  constrained  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  God 
and  in  a  future  life ;  and  I  am  sure  that  nothing  can  make  me 
waver  in  this  belief,  since  I  should  thereby  overthrow  my 
moral  maxims,  the  renunciation  of  which  would  render  me 
hateful  in  my  own  eyes. 

Thus,  while  all  the  ambitious  attempts  of  reason  to  pene- 
trate beyond  the  limits  of  experience  end  in  disappointment, 
there  is  still  enough  left  to  satisfy  us  in  a  practicsji  point  of 
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view.  No  one,  it  is  true,  will  be  able  to  boast  that  he  knows 
that  there  is  a  God  and  a  future  life ;  for,  if  he  knows  this,  he 
is  just  the  man  whom  I  have  long  wished  to  find.  All  know- 
ledge, regarding  an  object  of  mere  reason,  can  be  communi- 
cated ;  and  I  should  thus  be  enabled  to  hope  that  my  own 
knowledge  would  receive  this  wonderful  extension,  through  the 
instrumentahty  of  his  instruction.  No,  my  conviction  is  not 
logical,  but  moral  certainty  ;  and  since  it  rests  on  subjectiye 
grounds  (of  the  moral  sentiment),  I  must  not  even  say :  It  is 
morally  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  &c.,  but :  I  am  morally 
certain,  that  is,  my  belief  in  God  and  in  another  world  is  so 
interwoven  with  my  moral  nature,  that  I  am  under  as  little 
apprehension  of  having  the  former  torn  from  me  as  of  losing 
the  latter. 

The  only  point  in  this  argument  that  may  appear  open  to 
suspicion,  is  that  this  rational  beUef  presupposes  the  existence 
of  moral  sentiments.  If  we  give  up  this  assumption,  and  take 
a  man  who  is  entirely  indifferent  with  regard  to  moral  laws, 
the  question  which  reason  proposes,  becomes  then  merely  a 
problem  for  speculation,  and  may,  indeed,  be  supported  by 
strong  grounds  from  analogy,  but  not  by  such  as  will  c6mpel 
the  most  obstinate  scepticism  to  give  way.*  But  in  these  ques- 
tions no  man  is  free  from  all  interest.  For  though  the  want 
of  good  sentiments  may  place  him  beyond  the  influence  of 
moral  interests,  still  even  in  this  case  enough  may  be  left 
to  make  him  fear  the  existence  of  God  and  a  future  life.  For 
he  cannot  pretend*  to  any  certainty  of  the  non-existence  of 
God  and  of  a  future  Ufe,  unless — since  it  could  only  be  proved 
by  mere  reason,  and  therefore  apodeiptically — he  is  prepared 
to  establish  the  impossihility  of  both,  which  certainly  no 
reasonable  man  would  undertake  to  do.  This  would  be  a 
negative  belief,  which  could  not,  indeed,  produce  morality  and 
good  sentiments,  but  still  could  produce  an  analogon  of  these, 
by  operating  as  a  powerful  restraint  on  the  outbreak  of  evil 
dispositions. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  is  this  all  that  pure  reason  can  effect, 

*  The  human  mind  (as,  I  helicve,  every  rational  being  must  of  necessity 
do,)  takes  a  natural  interest  in  morality,  although  this  interest  is  not  un- 
divided, and  may  not  be  practically  in  preponderance.  If  you  strengthen 
and  increase  it,  you  will  find  the  reason  become  docile,  more  enlightened, 
and  more  capable  of  uniting  the  speculative  interest  with  the  practical.  But 
if  you  do  not  take  care  ^t  the  outset,  or  at  least  mid-way,  to  make  men 
good,  you  will  never  force  them  into  an  honest  belief. 
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in  opening  np  proBpects  beyond  the  limits  of  experience? 
Nothing  more  than  two  articles  of  belief?  Common  sense 
could  have  done  as  much  as  this,  without  taking  the  philoso- 
phers to  counsel  in  the  matter ! 

I  shall  not  here  eulogize  philosophy  for  the  benefits  which 
the  laborious  e£forts  of  its  criticism  have  conferred  on  human 
reason, — even  granting  that  its  merit  should  turn  out  in  the 
end  to  be  only  negative, — for  on  this  point  something  more 
will  be  said  in  the  next  section.  But  I  ask,  do  you  require  that 
that  knowledge  which  concerns  all  men,  should  transcend  the 
common  understanding,  and  should  only  be  revealed  to  you  by 
philosophers  ?  The  very  circumstance  which  has  called  forth 
your  censure,  is  the  best  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of 
our  previous  assertions,  since  it  discloses,  what  could  not  have 
been  foreseen,  that  Nature  is  not  chargeable  with  any  partial 
distribution  of  her  gifts  in  those  matters  which  concern  all 
men  without  distinction,  and  that  in  respect  to  the  essential 
ends  of  human  nature,  we  cannot  advance  further  with  the 
help  of  the  highest  philosophy,  than  under  the  guidance  which 
nature  has  vouchsafed  to  the  meanest  understanding. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTRINE  OF  METHOD. 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 

The  Aeohiteotohic  or  Tueb  Reasoit. 

By  the  term  Architectonic  I  mean  the  art  of  constructing  a 
system.  Without  systematic  unity,  our  knowledge  cannot  be- 
come science ;  it  will  be  an  aggregate,  and  not  a  system.  Thus 
Architectonic  is  the  doctrine  of  the  scientific  in  cognition,  and 
therefore  necessarily  forms  part  of  our  Methodology. 

Reason  cannot  permit  our  knowledge  to  remain  in  an  uncon- 
nected and  rhapsodistic  state,  but  requires  that  the  sum  of 
our  cognitions  should  constitute  a  system.  It  is  thus  alone 
that  they  can  advance  the  ends  of  reason.  By  a  system 
I  mean  the  unity  of  various  cognitions  under  one  idea.  This 
idea  is  the  conception — given  by  reason — of  the  form  of  a 
whole,  in  so  far  as  the  conception  determines  a  priori  not 
only  the  limits  of  its  content,  but  the  place  which  each  of 
its  parts  is  to  occupy.  The  scientific  idea  contains,  there- 
fore, the  end,  and  the  form  of  the  whole  which  is  in  accord- 
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ance  with  that  end.  The  unity  of  the  end,  to  which  all  the 
parts  6f  the  Bystem  relate,  and  through  which  all  have  a  re- 
lation to  each  other,  communicates  unity  to  the  whole  system, 
so  that  the  ahsence  of  any  part  can  be  immediately  detected 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  rest ;  audit  determines  a  priori  the 
limits  of  the  system,  thus  excluding  all  contingent  or  arbitrary 
additions.  The  whole  is  thus  an  organism  {articulatio\  and 
not  an  aggregate  (coacervatio)  ;  it  may  grow  from  within  (per 
intu99usceplumem),  but  it  cannot  increase  by  external  additions 
{per  appositionem).  It  is  thus  like  an  animal  body,  the  growth 
of  which  does  not  add  any  limb,  but,  without  changing  their 
proportions,  makes  each  in  its  sphere  stronger  and  more 
active. 

We  require,  for  the  execution  of  the  idea  of  a  system,  a 
eehema,  that  is,  a  content  and  an  arrangement  of  parts  deter- 
mined a  priori  by  the  principle  which  the  aim  of  the  system 
prescribes.  A  schema  which  is  not  projected  in  accordance 
with  an  idea,  that  is,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  highest  aim 
of  reason,  but  merely  empirically,  in  accordance  with  accideuo 
tal  aims  and  purposes  (the  number  of  which  cannot  be  pre- 
determined), can  give  us  nothing  more  than  technical  unity. 
But  the  schema  which  is  originated  from  an  idea  (in  which 
case  reason  presents  us  with  aims  a  priori,  and  does  not  look 
for  them  to  experience),  forms  the  basis  of  arehiteetoniecd 
unity.  A  science,  in  Uie  proper  acceptation  of  that  term, 
cannot  be  formed  technically,  that  is,  from  observation  of 
the  similarity  existing  between  different  objects,  and  the  purely 
contingent  use  we  make  of  our  knowledge  in  concreto  with 
reference  to  all  kinds  of  arbitrary  external  aims ;  its  consti- 
tution must  be  framed  on  architectonical  principles,  that  is, 
its  parts  must  be  shown  to  possess  an  essential  affinity,  and  be 
capable  of  being  deduced  from  one  supreme  and  internal  aim 
or  end,  which  forms  the  condition  of  the  possibiUty  of  the 
scientific  whole.  The  schema  of  a  science  must  give  a  priori 
the  plan  of  it  (monofframma),  and  the  division  of  the  whole 
into  parts,  in  conformity  with  the  idea  of  the  science ;  and  it 
must  also  distinguish  this  whole  from  all  others,  according  to 
certain  understood  principles. 

No  one  will  attempt  to  construct  a  science,  unless  he  hare 
some  idea  to  rest  on  as  a  proper  basis.  But,  in  the  elaboration 
of  the  science,  he  finds  that  the  schema,  nay,  even  the  defi- 
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nition  which  he  at  first  gave  of  the  science,  rarely  corresponds 
with  his  idea ;  for  this  idea  lies,  like  a  germ,  in  our  reason, 
its  parts  undeveloped  and  hid  even  from  microscopical  obser- 
vation. For  this  reason,  we  ought  to  explain  and  define 
sciences,  not  according  to  the  description  which  the  originator 
gives  of  them,  but  according  to  the  idea  which  we  find  based 
in  reason  itself,  and  which  is  suggested  by  the  natural  nnity  of 
the  parts  of  the  science  already  accumulated.  For  it  will  often 
be  found,  that  the  originator  of  a  science,  and  even  his  latest 
successors,  remain  attached  to  an  erroneous  idea,  which  they 
cannot  render  clear  to  themselves,  and  that  they  thus  fail  in 
determining  the  true  content,  the  articulation  or  systematic 
unity,  and  the  limits  of  their  science. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  only  after  having  occupied  ourselves 
for  a  long  time  in  the  collection  of  materials,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  idea  which  lies  undeveloped  in  the  mind,  but  not 
according  to  any  definite  plan  of  arrangement, — nay,  only  after 
we  have  spent  much  time  and  labour  in  the  technical  dispo- 
sition of  our  materials,  does  it  become  possible  to  view  the 
idea  of  a  science  in  a  clear  light,  and  to  project,  according  to 
architectonical  principles,  a  plan  of  the  whole,  in  accordance 
with  the  aims  of  reason.  Systems  seem,  like  certain  worms, 
to  be  formed  by  a  kind  of  generatio  aquivoca — by  the  mere 
confluence  of  conceptions,  and  to  gain  completeness  only  with 
the  progress  of  time.  But  the  schema  or  germ  of  all  Ues  in 
reason  ;  and  thus  is  not  only  every  system  organized  accord- 
ing to  its  own  idea,  but  all  are  united  into  one  grand  system 
of  human  knowledge,  of  which  they  form  members.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  possible  to  frame  an  architectonic  of  all  hu- 
man cognition,  the  formation  of  which,  at  the  present  time, 
considering  the  immense  materials  collected  or  to  be  found  in 
the  ruins  of  old  systems,  would  not  indeed  be  very  difficult. 
Our  purpose  at  present  is  merely  to  sketch  the  plan  of  the 
Architectonic  of  all  cognition  given  by  pure  reason  ;  and  we 
begin  from  the  point  where  the  main  root  of  human  know- 
ledge divides  into  two,  one  of  which  is  reason.  By  reason  I 
understand  here  the  whole  higher  faculty  of  cognition,  the 
rational  being  placed  in  contradistinction  to  the  empirical. 

If  I  make  complete  abstraction  of  the  content  of  cognition, 
objectively  considered,  all  cognition  is,,  from  a  subjective 
point  of  view,  either  historical  or  rational.     Historical  cogni- 
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tioD  it  cogmtio  ex  daiU,  rational,  eogfdHo  ex  principUi.  What- 
ever may  be  the  original  source  of  a  cognition,  it  is,  in 
relation  to  the  person  who  possesses  it,  merely  historical, 
if  he  knows  only  what  has  been  given  him  from  another 
quarter,  whether  that  knowledge  was  communicated  by  direct 
experience  or  by  instruction.  Thus  the  person  who  has 
learned  a  system  of  philosophy, — say  the  Wolfian, — although 
he  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  principles,  definitions 
and  arguments  in  that  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  the  divisions 
that  have  been  made  of  the  system,  he  possesses  really  no 
more  than  a  histarieetl  knowledge  of  the  Wolfian  system; 
be  knows  only  what  has  been  told  him,  his  judgments  are 
only  those  which  he  has  received  from  his  teachers.  Dispute 
the  validity  of  a  definition,  and  he  is  at  completely  a  loss  to  find 
another.  He  has  formed  his  mind  on  another's ;  but  the 
imitative  faculty  is  not  the  productive.  His  knowledge  has  not 
been  drawn  from  reason ;  and,  although,  objectively  consi- 
dered, it  is  rational  knowledge,  subjectively,  it  is  merely  histo- 
rical. He  has  learned  this  or  that  philosophy,  and  is  merely 
a  plaster-cast  of  a  living  man.  Eational  cognitions  which  are 
objective,  that  is,  which  have  their  source  in  reason,  can  be 
so  termed  from  a  subjective  point  of  view,  only  when  they 
have  been  drawn  by  the  individual  himself  from  the  sources 
of  reason,  that  is,  from  principles ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  alon^ 
that  criticism,  or  even  the  rejection  of  what  has  been  already 
learned,  can  spring  up  in  the  mind. 

All  rational  cognition  is,  again,  based  either  on  conceptions, 
or  on  the  construction  of  conceptions.  The  -former  is  termed 
philosophical,  the  latter  mathematical.  I  have  already  shewn 
the  essential  difference  of  these  two  methods  of  cognition  in 
the  first  chapter.  A  cognition  may  be  objectively  philosophi- 
cal and  subjectively  historical, — ^as  is  the  case  with  the  majority 
of  scholars  and  those  who  cannot  look  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  system,  and  who  remain  in  a  state  of  pupillage  all  their 
lives.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  mathematical  knowledge, 
when  committed  to  memory,  is  valid,  from  the  subjective 
point  of  view,  as  rational  knowledge  also,  and  that  the  same 
distinction  cannot  be  drawn  here  as  in  the  case  of  philosophi- 
cal cognition.  The  reason  is,  that  the  only  way  of  arriving  at 
this  knowledge  is  through  the  essential  principles  of  reason, 
and  thus  it  is  always  certain  and  indisputable  ;  because  reason 
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is  employed  in  concreto — but  at  the  same  time  a  priori — 
that  is,  in  pure,  and  therefore,  infallible  intuition  ;  and  thus 
all  causes  of  illusion  and  error  are  excluded.  Of  all  the  a  prion 
sciences  of  reason,  therefore,  mathematics  alone  can  be  learned. 
Philosophy — unless  it  be  in  an  historical  manner — cannot  be 
learned ;  we  can  at  most  learn  to  philosophize. 

Philosophy  is  the  system  of  all  philosophical  cognition. 
We  must  use  this  term  in  an  objective  sense,  if  we  understand 
by  it  the  archetype  of  all  attempts  at  philosophizing,  and  the 
standard  by  which  all  subjective  philosophies  are  to  be  judged. 
In  this  sense,  philosophy  is  merely  the  idea  of  a  possible 
science,  which  does  not  exist  in  concreto,  but  to  which  we 
endeavour  in  various  ways  to  approximate,  until  we  have  disco- 
vered the  right  path  to  pursue — a  path  overgrown  by  the  errors 
and  illusions  of  sense, — and  the  image  we  have  hitherto  tried  to 
shape  in  vain,  has  become  a  perfect  copy  of  the  great  proto- 
type. Until  that  time,  we  cannot  learn  philosophy — it  does 
not  exist ;  if  it  does,  where  is  it,  who  possesses  it,  and  how 
shall  we  know  it  ?  We  can  only  learn  to  philosophize  ;  in 
other  words,  we  can  only  exercise  our  powers  of  reasoning  in 
accordance  with  general  principles,  retaining  at  the  same  time, 
the  right  of  investigating  the  sources  of  these  principles,  of 
testing,  and  even  of  rejecting  them. 

Until  then,  our  conception  of  philosophy  is  only  a  scho- 
lastic conception — a  conception,  that  is,  of  a  system  of  cogni- 
tion which  we  are  trying  to  elaborate  into  a  science ;  all  that 
we  at  present  know,  being  the  systematic  unity  of  this  cogni- 
tion, and  consequenUy  the  logical  completeness  of  the  cogni- 
tion  for  the  desired  end.  But  there  is  also  a  cosmical  concep- 
tion (conceptus  cosmicits)  of  philosophy,  which  has  always 
formed  the  true  basis  of  this  term,  especially  when  philosophy 
was  personified  and  presented  to  us  in  the  ideal  of  a  philoso- 
pher. In  this  view,  philosophy  is  the  science  of  the  relation 
of  all  cognition  to  the  ultimate  and  essential  aims  of  human  < 
reason  (teleologia  rationis  humance),  and  the  philosopher  is  not 
merely  an  artist — ^who  occupies  himself  with  conceptions,  but 
a  law-giver — legislating  for  human  reason.  In  this  sense  of 
the  word,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  arrogant  to  as- 
sume the  titie  of  philosopher,  and  to  pretend  thsit  we  had 
reached  the  perfection  of  the  prototype  which  lies  in  the  idea 
alone. 
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The  mathematician,  the  natural  philosopher,  and  the  logi^ 
cian, — how  far  soever  the  first  may  have  advanced  in  rational, 
and  the  two  latter  in  philosophical  knowledge, — rare  merely 
artists,  engaged  in  the  arrangement  and  formation  of  concep- 
tions ;  they  cannot  he  termed  philosophers.  Above  them  all, 
there  is  the  ideal  teacher,  who  employs  them  as  instruments 
for  the  advancement  of  the  essential  aims  of  human  reason. 
Him  alone  can  we  call  philosopher  ;  but  he  nowhere  exists. 
But  the  idea  of  his  legislative  power  resides  in  the  mind  of 
every  man,  and  it  alone  teaches  us  what  kind  of  systematic 
unity  philosophy  demands  in  view  of  the  ultimate  aims  of  rea- 
son.    This  idea  b,  therefore,  a  cosmical  conception.* 

In  view  of  the  complete  systematic  unity  of  reason,  there 
can  only  be  one  ultimate  end  of  all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
To  this  all  other  aims  are  subordinate,  and  nothing  more  than 
means  for  its  attainment.  This  ultimate  end  is  the  destina- 
tion of  man,  and  the  philosophy  which  relates  to  it  is  termed 
Moral  Philosophy.  The  superior  position  occupied  by  moral 
philosophy,  above  all  other  spheres  for  the  operations  of 
reason,  sufficiently  indicates  the  reason  why  the  ancients 
always  included  the  idea — and  in  an  especial  manner — of 
Moralist  in  that  of  Philosopher.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
we  call  a  man  who  appears  to  have  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment, even  although  his  knowledge  may  be  very  hmited,  by 
the  name  of  philosopher. 

The  legislation  of  human  reason,  or  philosophy,  has  two 
objects — Nature  and  Freedom,  and  thus  contains  not  only  the 
laws  of  nature,  but  also  those  of  ethics,  at  first  in  two  separate 
systems,  which,  finally,  merge  into  one  grand  philosophical 
system  of  cognition.  The  philosophy  of  Nature  relates  to  that 
which  is,  that  of  Ethics  to  that  which  ouffht  to  be. 

But  all  philosophy  is  either  cognition  on  the  basis  of  pure 
reason,  or  the  cognition  of  reason  on  the  basis  of  empirical 
principles.  The  former  is  termed  pure,  the  latter  empirical 
philosophy. 

The  philosophy  of  pure  reason  is  either  propadeutie,  that  is, 
an  inquiry  into  the  powers  of  reason  in  regard  to  pure  a  priori 

*  Bv  a  cosmical  conception,  I  mean  one  in  which  all  men  necessarilr 
take  an  interest ;  the  aim  of  a  science  must  accordingly  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  scholastic  [or  partial]  conceptumSf  if  it  is  regarded  merely  as 
a  means  to  certain  arbitrarily  proposed  ends. 
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cognition,  and  is  termed  Critical  Philosophy ;  or  it  is,  secondly, 
the  system  of  pare  reason — a  science  containing  the  syste- 
matic presentation  of  the  whole  body  of  philosophical  know- 
ledge, true  as  well  as  illusory,  given  by  pure  reason,  and  is 
called  Metaphysic.  This  name  may,  however,  be  also  given 
to  the  whole  system  of  pure  philosophy,  critical  philosophy 
included,  and  may  designate  the  investigation  into  the  sources 
or  possibility  of  a  priori  cognition,  as  well  as  the  presentation 
of  the  a  priori  cognitions  which  form  a  system  of  pure  philo- 
sophy— excluding,  at  the  same  time,  all  empirical  and  mathe- 
matical elements. 

Metaphysic  is  divided  into  that  of  the  speculative  and  that 
of  the  practical  use  of  pure  reason,  and  is,  accordingly,  either 
the  Metaphysic  of  NttturCy  or  the  Metaphysic  of  Ethics.  The 
former  contains  all  the  pure  rational  principles — based  upon 
conceptions  alone  (and  thus  excluding  mathematics) — of  all 
theoretical  cognition ;  the  latter,  the  principles  which  deter- 
mine and  necessitate  a  priori  all  action.  Now  moral  philo- 
sophy alone  contains  a  code  of  laws — for  the  regulation  of  our 
actions — ^which  are  deduced  from  principles  entirely  a  priori. 
Hence  the  Metaphysic  of  Ethics  is  the  only  pure  moral  philo- 
sophy, as  it  is  not  based  upon  anthropological  or  other  empi- 
rical considerations.  The  metaphysic  of  speculative  reason  is 
what  is  commonly  called  Metaphysic  in  the  more  limited  sense. 
But  as  pure  Moral  Philosophy  properly  forms  a  part  of  this 
system  of  cognition,  we  must  allow  it  to  retain  the  name  of 
Metaphysic,  although  it  is  not  requisite  that  we  should  insist 
on  so  terming  it  in  our  present  discussion. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  separate  those  cognitions 
which  differ  from  others  both  in  kind  and  in  origin,  and  to 
take  great  care  that  they  are  not  confounded  vnth  those,  with 
which  they  are  generally  found  connected.  What  the  chemist 
does  in  the  analysis  of  substances,  what  the  mathematician  in 
pure  mathematics,  is,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  the  duty  of  the 
philosopher,  that  the  value  of  each  different  kind  of  cognition, 
and  the  part  it  takes  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  may  be 
clearly  defined.  Human  reason  has  never  wanted  a  Metaphysic 
of  some  kind,  since  it  attained  the  power  of  thought,  or  rather 
of  reflection  ;  but  it  has  never  been  able  to  keep  this  sphere 
of  thought  and  cognition  pure  from  all  admixture  of  foreif^n 
elements.     The  idea  of  a  science  of  this  kind  is  as  old  as 
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speculation  itself ;  and  what  mind  does  not  speculate — either 
in  the  scholastic  or  in  the  popular  fashion  ?  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  thinkers  by  profession 
ha?e  been  unable  clearly:  to  explain  the  distinction  between  the 
two  elements  of  our  cognition — the  one  completely  a  priori^ 
the  other  a  posteriori ;  and  hence  the  proper  definition  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  cognition,  and  with  it  the  just  idea  of  a 
science  which  has  so  long  and  so  deeply  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  human  mind,  has  never  been  established.  When  it  was 
said — Metaphysic  is  the  science  of  the  first  principles  of  human 
cognition,  tiiis  definition  did  not  signalise  a  peculiarity  in  kind, 
but  only  a  difference  in  degree ;  these  first  principles  were  thus 
declared  to  be  more  general  than  others,  but  no  criterion  of 
distinction  from  empirical  principles  was  giyen.  Of  these 
some  are  more  general,  and  therefore  higher,  than  others ; 
and — as  we  cannot  distinguish  what  is  completely  a  priori^ 
from  that  which  is  known  to  be  a  posteriori — ^where  shall  we 
draw  the  line  which  is  to  separate  the  higher  and  so-called 
first  principles,  from  the  lower  and  subordinate  principles  of 
cognition  ?  What  would  be  said  if  we  were 'asked  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  division  of  the  epochs  of  the  world  into  the  earlier 
centuries  and  those  following  them  ?  Does  the  fifth,  or  the 
tenth  century  belong  to  the  earlier  centuries?  it  would  be 
asked.  In  the  satne  way  I  ask  :  Does  the  conception  of  ex- 
tension belong  to  metaphysics  ?  You  answer,  yes.  Well,  that 
of  body  too  ?  Yes.  And  that  of  a  fluid  body  ?  You  stop, 
you  are  unprepared  to  admit  this ;  for  if  you  do,  everything 
will  belong  to  metaphysics.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
mere  degree  of  subordination — of  the  particular  to  the  general 
— cannot  determine  the  limits  of  a  science ;  and  that,  in  the 
present  case,  we  must  expect  to  find  a  difference  in  tlie  con- 
ceptions of  metaphysics  both  in  kind  and  in  origin.  The  fun- 
damental idea  of  metaphysics  was  obseured  on  another  side, 
by  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  cL  j9nm  cognition  showed  a  certain 
similarity  in  character  with  the  science  of  mathematics.  Both 
have  the  property  in  common  of  possessing  an  a  priori  origin ; 
but,  in  the  one,  our  knowledge  is  based  upon  conceptions,  in 
the  other,  on  the  construction  of  conceptions.  Thus  a  de- 
cided dissimilarity  between  philosophical  and  mathematical 
cognition  comes  out — a  dissimilarity  which  was  always  felt, 
but  which  could  not  be  made  distinct  for  want  of  an  insight 
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into  the  criteria  of  the  difference.  And  thus  it  happened  that, 
as  philosophers  themselyes  failed  in  the  proper  development  of 
the  idea  of  their  science,  the  elaboration  of  the  science  could 
not  proceed  with  a  definite  aim,  or  under  trustworthy  guid- 
ance. Thus,  too,  philosophers,  ignorant  of  the  path'  they 
ought  to  pursue,  and  always  disputing  with  each  other  re- 
garding the  discoveries  which  each  asserted  he  had  made, 
brought  their  science  into  disrepute  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  finally,  even  among  themselves. 

All  pure  a  priori  cognition  forms,  therefore,  in  view  of  the 
peculiar  faculty  which  originates  it,  a  peculiar  and  distinct 
unity;  and  metaphysic  is  the  term  applied  to  the  philo- 
sophy which  attempts  to  represent  that  cognition  in  this  syste- 
matic unity.  The  speculative  part  of  metaphysic,  which  has 
especially  appropriated  this  appellation, — ^that,  which  we  have 
called  the  Metaphysic  of  Nature, — and  which  considers  every- 
thing, as  it  is  (not  as  it  ought  to  be),  by  means  of  a  priori 
conceptions,  is  divided  in  the  following  manner. 

Metaphysic,  in  the  more  limited  acceptation  of  the  term, 
consists  of  two  parts — Transcendental  Philosophy  and  the 
Physiology  of  pure  reason.  The  former  presents  the  system 
of  all  the  conceptions  and  principles  belonging  to  the  under- 
standing and  the  reason,  and  which  relate  to  objects  in  general, 
but  not  to  any  particular  given  objects  {Ontologid)  ;  the  latter 
has  nature  for  its  subject-matter,  that  is,  the  sum  of  given 
objects — ^whether  given  to  the  senses,  or,  if  we  will,  to  some 
other  kind  of  intuition, — and  is  accordingly  Physiology,  al- 
though only  rationalis.  But  the  use  of  the  faculty  of  reason 
in  this  rational  mode  of  regarding  nature  is  either  physical  or 
hyperphysical,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  immanent  or  tran- 
scendent. The  former  relates  to  nature,  in  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge regarding  it  may  be  applied  in  experience  (in  concreto)  ; 
the  latter  to  that  connection  of  the  objects  of  experience, 
which  transcends  all  experience.  Transcendent  Physiology 
has,  again,  an  internal  and  an  external  connection  with  its 
object,  both,  however,  transcending  possible  experience ;  the 
former  is  the  Physiology  of  nature  as  a  whole,  or  transcenden- 
tal cognition  o/^  the  world,  the  latter  of  the  connection  of  the 
whole  of  nature  with  a  being  above  nature,  or  transcendental 
cognition  of  God. 

Immanent  physiology,  on  the  contrary,  considers  nature  as 
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the  Bom  of  all  sensuous  objects,  consequently,  as  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us — ^but  still  according  to  a  priori  conditions,  for  it  is 
under  these  alone  that  nature  can  be  presented  to  our  minds 
at  all.  The  objects  of  immanent  physiology  are  of  two  kinds : 
1.  those  of  the  external  senses,  or  corporeal  nature;  2.  the 
object  of  the  internal  sense,  the  soul,  or,  in  accordance  with 
our  fundamental  conceptions  of  it,  thinking  nature.  The 
metaphysics  of  corporeal  nature  is  called  Physics,  but,  as  it 
must  contain  only  the  principles  of  an  a  priori  cognition  of 
nature,  we  must  term  it  rational  physics.  The  metaphysics 
of  thinking  nature  is  called  Psychology y  and  for  the  same 
reason  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  the  rational  cognition  of 
the  soul. 

Thus  the  whole  system  of  metaphysics  consists  of  fonr 
principal  parts :  1 .  Ontology  ;  2.  Rational  Physiology  ;  3. 
Rational  Cosmology  ;  and  4.  Rational  Theology,  The  second 
part — that  of  the  rational  doctrine  of  nature — may  be  sub- 
divided into  two,  physica  rationalis  *  and  psychologia  ratio- 
nalis. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  a  philosophy  of  pure  reason  of 
necessity  dictates  this  division  ;  it  is,  therefore,  architectonical 
— in  accordance  with  the  highest  aims  of  reason,  and  not 
merely  technical,  or  according  to  certain  accidentally-observed 
similarities  existing  between  the  different  parts  of  the  whole 
science.  For  this  reason,  also,  is  the  division  immutable  and 
of  legislative  authority.  But  the  reader  may  observe  in  it  a 
few  points  to  which  he  ought  to  demur,  and  which  may 
weaken  his  conviction  of  its  truth  and  legitimacy. 

In  the  first  place,  how  can  I  desire  an  a  priori  cognition  or 
metaphysic  of  objects,  in  so  far  as  they  are  given  a  posteriori? 
and  how  is  it  possible  to  cognize  the  nature  of  things  accord- 

*  It  mast  not  be  supposed  that  I  mean  by  tbis  appellation  what  is 
generally  called  physica  generalia,  and  which  is  rather  mathematics,  than 
a  philosophy  of  nature.  For  the  metaphysic  of  nature  is  completely 
different  from  mathematics,  nor  is  it  so  rich  in  results,  although  it  is  of 
great  importance  as  a  critical  test  of  the  application  of  pure  understand- 
ing-cognition to  nature.  For  want  of  its  guidance,  even  mathematicians, 
adopting  certain  common  notions — ^which  are,  in  fact,  metaphysical— >have 
unconsciously  crowded  their  theories  of  nature  with  hypotheses,  the 
fallacy  of  which  becomes  evident  upon  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  this  metaphysic,  without  detriment,  however,  to  the  employment 
of  mathematics  in  this  sphere  of  cognition. 
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ing  to  a  priori  principleB,  and  to  attain  to  a  rational  physi- 
ology ?  The  answer  is  this.  We  take  from  experience  no- 
thing more  than  is  requisite  to  present  us  with  an  ohject  (in 
general)  of  the  external,  or  of  the  internal  sense ;  in  the 
former  case,  by  the  mere  conception  of  matter  (impenetrable 
and  inanimate  extension),  in  the  Latter,  by  the  conception  of 
a  thinking  being — ^given  in  the  internal  empirical  representa- 
tion, I  think.  As  to  the  rest,  we  must  not  employ  in  our 
metaphysic  of  these  objects  any  empirical  principles,  (which 
add  to  the  content  of  our  conceptions  by  means  of  experience), 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  by  their  help  any  judgments  re- 
specting these  objects. 

Secondly,  what  place  shall  we  assign  to  empirical  psychology , 
which  has  always  been  considered  a  part  of  Metaphysics,  and 
from  which  in  our  time  such  important  philosophical  results 
have  been  expected,  after  the  hope  of  constructing  an  a  priori 
system  of  knowledge  had  been  abandoned  ?  I  answer :  It 
must  be  placed  by  the  side  of  empirical  physics  or  physics 
proper ;  that  is,  must  be  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  applied 
philosophy,  the  a  priori  principles  of  which  are  contained  in 
pure  philosophy,  which  is  therefore  connected,  although  it  must 
not  be  confounded,  with  psychology.  Empirical  psychology 
must  therefore  be  banished  from  the  sphere  of  Metaphysics, 
and  is  indeed  excluded  by  the  very  idea  of  that  science.  In  con- 
formity, however,  with  scholsitic  usage,  we  must  permit  it  to 
occupy  a  place  in  metaphysics — ^but  only  as  an  appendix  to  it. 
We  adopt  this  course  from  motives  of  economy ;  as  psychology 
is  not  as  yet  full  enough  to  occupy  our  attention  as  an  in- 
dependent study,  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  too  great 
importance,  to  be  entirely  excluded  or  placed  where  it  has  still 
less  affinity  than  it  has  with  the  subject  of  metaphysics.  It 
is  a  stranger  who  has  been  long  a  guest ;  and  we  make  it 
welcome  to  stay,  until  it  can  take  up  a  more  suitable  abode 
in  a  complete  system  of  Anthropology — ^the  pendant  to  em- 
pirical physics. 

The  above  is  the  general  idea  of  Metaphysics,  which,  as  more 
was  expected  from  it  than  coiild  be  looked  for  with  justice, 
and  as  these  pleasant  expectations  were  unfortunately  never 
realised,  fell  into  general  disrepute.  Our  Critique  must  have 
fully  convinced  the  reader,  that,  although  metaphysics  cannot 
form  the  foundation  of  religion,  it  must  sdways  be  one  of  its  most 

LL 
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important  bulwarks,  and  that  human  reason,  which  naturally 
pursues  a  dialectical  course,  cannot  do  without  this  science, 
which  checks  its  tendencies  towards  dialectic,  and,  by  eleva- 
ting reason  to  a  scientific  and  clear  self-knowledge,  prevents 
the  ravages  which  a  lawless  speculative  reason  would  infallibly 
commit  in  the  sphere  of  morals  as  well  as  in  that  of  religion. 
We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  whatever  contempt  may  be  thrown 
upon  metaphysics  by  those  who  judge  a  science  not  by  its 
own  nature,  but  according  to  the  accidental  effects  it  may  have 
produced,  that  it  can  never  be  completely  abandoned,  that 
we  must  always  return  to  it  as  to  a  beloved  one  who  has  been 
for  a  time  estranged,  because  the  questions  with  which  it  is 
engaged  relate  to  the  highest  aims  of  humanity,  and  reason 
must  always  labour  either  to  attain  to  settled  views  in  regard 
to  these,  or  to  destroy  those  which  others  have  already  estab- 
lished. 

Metaphysic,  therefore — that  of  nature,  as  well  as  that  of 
ethics,  but  in  an  especial  manner  the  criticism  which  forms 
the  propsedeutic  to  all  the  operations  of  reason — forms  pro- 
perly that  department  of  knowledge  which  may  be  termed, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  philosophy.  The  path  which 
it  pursues  is  that  of  science,  which,  when  it  has  once  been 
discovered,  is  never  lost,  and  never  misleads.  Mathematics, 
natural  science,  the  common  experience  of  men,  have  a 
high  value  as  means,  for  the  most  part,  to  accidental  ends, — 
but  at  last  also,  to  those  which  are  necessary  and  essential  to 
the  existence  of  humanity.  But  to  guide  them  to  this  high 
goal,  they  require  the  aid  of  rational  cognition  on  the  basis  of 
pure  conceptions,  which,  be  it  termed  as  it  may,  is  properly 
nothing  but  metaphysics. 

For  the  same  reason,  metaphysics  forms  likewise  the  com- 
pletion of  the  culture  of  human  reason.  In  this  respect,  it 
is  indispensable,  setting  aside  altogether  the  influence  which 
it  exerts  as  a  science.  For  its  subject-matter  is  the  elements 
and  highest  maxims  of  reason,  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
possibility  of  some  sciences  and  of  the  use  of  all.  That,  as  a 
purely  speculative  science,  it  is  more  useful  in  preventing  error, 
than  in  the  extension  of  knowledge,  does  not  detract  from  its 
value  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  supreme  office  of  censor  which  it 
occupies,  assures  to  it  the  highest  authority  and  importance. 
This  office  it  administers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  order. 
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harmony,  and  well-being  to  science,  and  of  directing  its  noble 
.  and  fruitful  labours  to  the  highest  possible  aim — the  happi- 
ness of  aU  mankind. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTRINE  OF  METHOD. 

CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

Ths  Histobt  of  Pube  Reason. 

This  title  is  placed  here  merely  for  the  purpose  of  desig- 
nating a  division  of  the  system  of  pure  reason,  of  which  I  do 
not  intend  to  treat  at  present.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
casting  a  cursory  glance,  from  a  purely  transcendental  point 
of  view — that  of  the  nature  of  pure  reason,  on  the  labours 
of  philosophers  up  to  the  present  time.  They  have  aimed 
at  erecting  an  edifice  of  philosophy ;  but  to  my  eye  this  edi- 
fice appears  to  be  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  although  naturally  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise,  that,  in  the  infancy  of  philosophy,  the  study 
of  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  constitution  of  a  future  world, 
formed  the  commencement,  rather  than  the  conclusion,  as  we 
should  have  it,  of  the  speculative  efforts  of  the  human  mind. 
However  rude  the  religious  conceptions  generated  by  the 
remains  of  the  old  manners  and  customs  of  a  less  cultivated 
time,  the  inteUigent  classes  were  not  thereby  prevented  from 
devoting  themselves  to  free  inquiry  into  the  existence  and 
nature  of  God ;  and  they  easily  saw  that  there  could  be  no 
surer  way  of  pleasing  the  invisible  ruler  of  the  world,  and  of 
attaining  to  happiness  in  another  world  at  least,  than  a  good 
and  honest  course  of  life  in  this.  Thus  theology  and  morals 
formed  the  two  chief  motives,  or  rather  the  points  of  attrac- 
tion in  all  abstract  inquiries.  But  it  was  the  former  that 
especially  occupied  the  attention  of  speculative  reason,  and 
which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
metaphysics. 

I  shall  not  at  present  indicate  the  periods  of  time  at  which 
the  greatest  changes  in  metaphysics  took  place,  but  shall 
merely  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  different  ideas  which  occa- 
sioned the  most  important  revolutions  in  this  sphere  of 
thought.  There  are  three  different  ends,  in  relation  to  which 
these  revolutions  have  taken  place. 

L  L  2 
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1 .  In  relation  to  the  object  of  the  cognition  of  reason,  phi- 
losophers may  be  divided  into  Sensualists  and  InteUectualists. 
Epicurus  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  former,  Plato  of 
the  latter.  The  distinction  here  signalised,  subtle  as  it  is, 
dates  from  the  earliest  times,  and  was  long  maintained. 
The  former  asserted,  that  reality  resides  in  sensuous  objects 
alone,  and  that  everything  else  is  merely  imaginary;  the 
latter,  that  the  senses  are  the  parents  of  illusion,  and*  that 
truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  understanding  alone.  The  former 
did  not  deny  to  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  reality ;  but  with  them  it  was  merely  logicaly 
with  the  others  it  was  mystical.  The  former  admitted  in- 
tellectual conceptions,  but  declared  that  sensuous  objects 
alone  possessed  real  existence.  The  latter  maintained  that  all 
real  objects  were  intelligible,  and  believed  that  the  pure 
understanding  possessed  a  faculty  of  intuition  apart  from  sense, 
which,  in  their  opinion,  served  only  to  confuse  the  ideas 
of  the  understanding. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  on^tnof  the  pure  cognitions  of  reason, 
we  find  one  school  maintaining  that  they  arie  derived  entirely 
from  experience,  and  another,  that  they  have  their  origin  in 
reason  idone.  Aristotle  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the 
Empiricists,  and  Plato,  of  iheNoologists,  Locke,  the  follower 
of  Aristotle  in  modern  times,  and  Leibnitz  of  Plato  (although 
he  cannot  be  said  to  have  imitated  him  in  his  mysticism),  hive 
not  been  able  to  bring  this  question  to  a  settled  conclusion. 
The  procedure  of  Epicurus  in  his  sensual  system,  in  which 
he  always  restricted  his  conclusions  to  the  sphere  of  experi- 
ence, was  much  more  consequent  than  that  of  Aristotle  and 
Locke.  The  latter  especially,  after  having  derived  all  the 
conceptions  and  principles  of  the  mind  from  experience,  goes 
so  far,  in  the  employment  of  these  conceptions  and  principles, 
as  to  maintain  that  we  can  prove  the  existence  of  God  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul — both  of  them  objects  lying  beyond 
the  limits  of  possible  experience — with  the  same  force  of 
demonstration,  as  any  mathematical  proposition. 

3.  In  relation  to  method.  Method  is  procedure  according 
to  principles.  We  may  divide  the  methods  at  present  employed 
in  the  field  of  inquiry  into  the  naturalistic  and  the  scientific.  The 
naturalist  of  pure  reason  lays  it  down  as  his  principle,  that 
common  reason,  withoat  the  aid  of  science — whiah  he  calls 
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sound  reason,  or  common  sense — can  give  a  more  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  most  important  questions  of  metaphysics  than 
speculation  is  able  to  do.  He  must  maintain,  therefore,  that 
we  can  determine  the  content  and  circumference  of  the  moon 
more  certainly  by  the  naked  eye,  than  by  the  aid  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning.  But  this  system  is  mere  misology  reduced 
to  principles ;  and,  what  is  the  most  absurd  thing  in  this 
doctrine,  the  neglect  of  all  scientific  means  is  paraded  as  a 
peculiar  method  of  extending  our  cognition.  As  regar(Js  those 
who  are  naturalists  because  they  know  no  better,  they  are 
certainly  not  to  be  blamed.  They  follow  common  sense, 
without  parading  their  ignorance  as  a  method  which  is  to  teach 
us  the  wonderful  secret,  how  we  are  to  find  the  truth  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  of  Democritus. 

Quod  sapio  satis  est  mihi,  non  ego  euro 
Esse  quod  Arcesilas  srumaosique  Solones,— Pebs. 

is  their  motto,  under  which  they  may  lead  a  pleasant  and 
praiseworthy  life,  without  troubling  themselves  with  science, 
or  troubling  science  with  them. 

As  regards  those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  scientific  method, 
they  have  now  the  choice  of  following  either  the  dogmatical 
or  the  sceptical^  while  they  are  bound  never  to  desert  the 
systematic  mode  of  procedure.  When  I  mention,  in  relation 
to  the  former,  the  celebrated  Wolf,  and  as  regards  the  latter, 
David  Hume,  I  may  leave,  in  accordance  with  my  present  in- 
tention, all  others  unnamed.  The  critical  path  alone  is  still  open. 
If  my  reader  has  been  kind  and  patient  enough  to  accom- 
pany  me  on  this  hitherto  un travelled  route,  he  can  now  judge 
whether,  if  he  and  others  will  contribute  their  exertions 
tot^ards  making  this  narrow  foot-path  a  high-road  of  thought, 
that,  which  many  centuries  have  failed  to  accomplish,  may 
not  be  executed  before  the  close  of  the  present — namely,  to 
bring  Reason  to  perfect  contentment  in  regard  to  that  which 
has  always,  but  without  permanent  results,  occupied  her 
powers  and  engaged  her  ardent  desire  for  knowledge. 


THE  EITD. 


ERRATA. 

P,    50,  note)  /or  '' vemunfterkenntiiiaBes,"  r§ad  ''Ternunfterkenntniss." 
109,  1.  13,  for  *'  find  difficulty  in  rendering  perceptible  to  sight,"  read 

*^  find  some  little  difficulty  m  reyiewing." 
166,  heatUinej  for  *»  principles,"  read  "  principle." 
190,  1.  3,  for  *'  substitution  of  the  transcendental  for/'  read  "  confu- 
sion of  the  transcendental  with." 


'Ill/ 
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